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TRAFFIC  SAFETY 


TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1006 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Interstate  an*i>  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon,  Harley  Q,  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding* 

The  Chairman*  The  committee  ay  ill  come  to  order* 

We  will  resume  this  hearing  on  H.R.  1£228  and  related  bills.  The 
first  witness  on  our  agenda  tins  morning  is  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  B,  F.  Sisk  of  California,  who  is  here  only  to  introduce  a 
future  witness  who  will  appear  later  in  the  day* 

Congressman  Sisk,  will  you  introduce  your  constituent? 

I  might  say  to  your  constituent  that  we  have  one  of  our  hardworking 
Congrejpnen  here  is  Congressman  Sisk.  He  has  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  affairs  of  his  district 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr*  Congressman.  If  you  will 
introduce  our  guest,  he  Knows  he  will  not  testify  now,  but  later  in  the 
day* 

STATEMENT  OF  HON*  B.  F.  SISK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr,  Sisk*  Thank  you,  Mr*  Chairman*  I  am  grateful  to  you  and 
members  of  the  committee  for  having  this  opportunity  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  introduce  this  gentleman*  1  unfortunately  have  meetings  later 
on*  I  appreciate  your  making  this  possible, 

Mr.  Karl  Smilfi  is  a  constituent  of  mine  from  California*  He  is  a 
man  who  has  been  very  deeply  interested  and  concerned  for  several 
years  in  automobile  safety*  lie  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this 

field*  ,  i*ii  i 

I  had  the  Opportunity  last  fall  to  drive  an  automobile  which  he  lias 

designed  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  far  more  consideration  than  he 
has  so  far  been  able  to  receive  through  his  contacts  with  the  various 
committees,  Mr*  Chairman,  so  I  again  want  to  express  appreciation 
that  your  committee  has  made  it  possible  for  Mr,  Smith  to  appear— 
I  understand  Inter  in  the  day,  possibly  this  afternoon— and  explain 
to  you  what  his  approach  is  anti  to  outline  some  of  the  experiences  he 
has  had  in  attempting  to  get  some  consideration  through  the  various 

safety  committees.  .  .  .  .  ..  ,  ,  ,  , 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  Ins  sincerity,  with  what  he  has 
been  able  to  do,  with  his  achievement,  and  the  fact  that  lie  has  invested 
a  lot  of  his  own  funds  in  something  that  I  think  is  really  well  worth 
taking  a  look  at. 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  is  Mr.  Karl  Smith,  from  Fresno,  Calif.,  who  has  driven  across 
country  at  his  own  expense  to  be  here  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  this  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  AVe  will  be  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Smith  at  the  proper  time.  lie  is  listed  in  our  list  of  witnesses. 

I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Smith,  that  your  Congressman  has  talked 
to  me  at  different  times  about  the  merits  of  what  you  are  going  to 
talk  to  us  about.  lie  is  very  insistent  in  his  contention  that  it  is 
worth  while.  AVe  are  looking  to  all  approaches  on  this  question,  so  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Sprtnoer.  May  I  say  that  Mr.  Sisk  has  talked  to  me  about  this. 
AVe  are  delighted  that  you  have  taken  all  this  time  to  come  at  your 
own  expense  all  this  way  to  give  us  some  benefits  of  the  thoughts  that 
you  have  given  to  this  problem.  AATe  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Sisk  for  coming 
here  and  introducing  you  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sisk.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  we  had  before  this  committee  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  witness,  one  of  our  U.S.  Senators,  the  Honorable  Paul 
Fannin. 

Senator,  will  you  take  the  chair  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
views  ?  AVe  arc  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  AAre  are  sorry  that  we  didn't 
finish  yesterday. 

STATEMENT  OP  HON.  PAUL  FANNIN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  ARIZONA— Resumed 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  testified  before 
von.  I  had  a  prepared  statement  which  I  understand  will  be  entered 
m  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  can  either  continue  with  that,  or  I  can  just 
answer  questions  or  give  you  information  that  I  have  gathered  over 
the  years. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  working  in  traffic  safety 
in  connection  with  trucking,  and  also  as  a  members  of  a  safety  com¬ 
mittee  since  the  Arizona  Safety  Committee  began  back  in  the  early 
1950's.  Then  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference  on  Roads  and  Highway  Safety,  and  also  as  chairman  of  the 
AVestern  Governors’  Conference  which  involved  traffic  safety.  During 
the  period  of  time  I  was  in  that  office,  we  inaugurated  the  interstate 
compact  and  followed  through  including  the  privilege  of  chairing 
the  meeting  when  this  organization  was  adopted  and  accepted  and 
the  program  started. 

So  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  you  the 
importance  of  this  compact.  The  work  has  been  done  by  the  States, 
with  full  recognition  that  we  need  a  Federal-State  program. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  we  are  doubly  happy  to  have  you  because 
of  your  experience.  Could  you  briefly  summarize  your  statement  for 
us.  the  essence  of  it  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes,  I  will  be  pleased  to. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the.  record  and  will  be  available  to  every 
member  before  we  start  marking  up  this  bill.  A  witness  with  the 
background  that  you  have  had,  if  you  would  care  to  summarize,  we 

would  appreciate  it.  .  .  ,  .. 

Senator  Fannin.  Primarily,  I  wanted  to  emphasize  that  the  44 
States  have  accepted  the  commission,  that  we  feel  that,  with  the  kgis- 
latures  meeting  next  year,  and  the  ones  that  will  lie  meeting  this 
year,  we  will  have,  or  there  will  be,  the  50  States  involved:  also,  that 
some  of  the  proposals— of  course,  I  covered  yesterday  the  first  pro¬ 
posal  which  was  on  tires.  Their  first  work  was  on  that  endeavor. 
Thev  have  not  been  underway  any  great  length  of  time.  The  funds 
available  were  limited  to  start  the  program.  In  tact,  the  history  of 
previous  efforts  at  the  State  level  to  win  approval  of  such  safety 
equipment,  turn  signals  and  seat,  belts,  I  think  illustrates  just  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  but  I 
would  like  to  just  cover  the  tire  performance  standards. 

V-l  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  considered  by  the  respective 
member  States.  In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several 
of  the  States  have  speedily  adopted  this  regulation,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  others  will  shortly  follow  suit.  ,  ,  , 

Now,  of  course,  wo  realize  that  we  will  not  have  the  support  of 
the  industry,  nor  will  we  have  the  overall  results  until  we  do  have  a 
number  of  "the  States  that  have  adopted  this  particular  regulation. 
We  could  say  that  if  one  State,  such  as  California  or,  say,  iSew  i  ork, 
would  adopt  this  part  icular  procedure,  and  the  industry  tried  to  oper¬ 
ate  without  accepting  it  would  be  a  great  problem  for  them. 

Naturally,  what  I  hope  will  result  is  that  we  will  have  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  and  the  States  working  together,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  the  agencies,  will  benefit  by  all  of  this  work  that  has 

preceded  their  activity*  . 

When  you  have  approximately  40,000  employees  throughout  1  his 
country  working  on  what  we  are  talking  about,  working  on  these 
programs,  then  I  feel  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  that  gicat, 
activity*  I  realize  that  we  have  not  accomplished  our  objectives  until 
we  eliminate  the  great  hazards  that  we  have  on  our  highways— not 
only  equipment,  but  also  the  highways  and  the  drivers* 

1  don’t  try  to  take  a  stand  that  you  are  going  to  accomplish  this 
objective  overnight*  We  know  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot, 
the  States  cannot,  but  we  know  that  a  program  together  will  result 
in  great  benefits*  So,  Mr*  Chairman,  rather  than  to  go  through  tins 
complete  statement  and  to  take  up  your  time,  it  has  been  tiled,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  my  objective  m  coming  before  you  isto  empha¬ 
size  what  can  Iks  gained  by  cooperation  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment 

Safety  Commission  group.  _ 

They  are  dedicated  people*  When  we  started  this  program  it  w  as 
done  voluntarily,  it  was  done  on  the  basis  that  there  was  a  great  need* 
Senator  Collier^  the  State  senator  of  California,  a  fine  leader  m  Cali¬ 
fornia,  assisted  in  this  program*  The  two  of  us  worked  as  cochair¬ 
men  at  several  of  the  meetings*  We  were  very  desirous  of  trying 
to  attain  an  objective  that  we  all  have,  and  that  is  to  save  lives  and 
to  prevent  accidents  and  injuries  on  the  highways* 
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I  had  the  privilege  of  coming  back  here  and  meeting  with  Congress- 
man  Roberts,  who  was  very  active  in  this  program.  [  met  with  him 
several  times.  We  discussed  what  could  be  done  cooperatively  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  So  1  have  never  been  against 
a  Federal-State  program;  in  fact,  we  have  advocated  that  and  tried 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  more  involved,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads* 

I  would  just  like  to  explain  that  we  inaugurated  a  program  in 
Arizona.  ^  AYe  called  it  first  Highway  60.  Wo  made  a  great  number 
of  inquiries  of  people  traveling  through  our  State*  It  started  with 
just  the  State  ol  Arizona,  but  to  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  program  and  why  I  say  this  can  assist  greatly  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  involved  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  yon  in  yonr 
considerations,  I  would  just  like  to  refer  to  the  number  of  contacts 
that  were  made* 

In  June,  July,  and  August  of  one  year,  a  total  of  121,842  contacts 
were  made  in  which  people  filled  out  the  required  form*  It  is  a  very 
complete  form*  This  averaged  out  to  over  1,300  contacts  a  day*  This 
information  is  being  correlated  and  some  has  already  been  correlated 
and  it  is  a  program  where  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  State 
highway  departments,  are  working  together* 

Then  we  went  a  little  further  than  that.  The  State  of  Arizona  had 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  of  California,  their  highway  department. 
They  worked  on  different  factors  of  safety.  One  which  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  now  is  tire  failure*  So  in  these  investigations  of  accidents, 
they  tried  to  determine  just  what  took  place* 

Then  we  had  a  program  that  was  carried  through  another  summer 
and  throughout  the  States  on  Highway  No*  66  all  the  way  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Chicago*  This  was  a  very  extensive  program  in  which 
we  had  the  cooperation  of  the  other  States  through  which  Highway 
No,  66  travels. 

So  in  presenting  this  to  you,  1  just  bring  out  what  has  been  done.  I 
can  just  briefly  cover  many  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  by  the 
State  governments,  but  to  bring  to  you  the  advantage  of  the  vehicle 
equipment  safety  compacts  where  all  the  States  are  working  together 
and  coordinating  with  the  Federal  Government, 

.  As  I  stated,  the  objective  was  to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
mto  this  program  to  a  much  greater  extent*  So  I  would  just  like  to 
summarize  my  recommendations,  and  that  is  that  yon  give  full  eon- 
si  deration  to  what  cun  be  attained,  what  can  be  gained  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  other  agencies  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  group  because 
they  are  representing  the  States.  They  have  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
power  to  carry  through  a  program, 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  started  a  Federal  program 
which  would  take  time  and  realize  that  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  takes  time:  but  to  start  a  program  all  over  and  not  to 
utilize  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  I  think,  would  lie  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  Mr*  Chairman,  that  is  my  plea  to  you* 

The  Chairman*  Thank  you.  Senator.  The  essence  is  that  you  do 
believe  in  Federal-State  cooperation  in  trying  to  get  this  job  done* 
Senator  Faxxtx*  I  certainly  do. 
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The  Chairman,  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  someone  has  to  set  some 
kind  of  standards,  perhaps,  that  would  be  nationwide  as  guidelines? 

Senator  Fannin.  That  was  our  objective  in  the  equipment  com* 
pact,  to  have  all  50  States  join  together  and  then  to  set  these  standards 
and  to  work  with  the  Federal  Government  on  these  standards  and  to 
obtain  assistance,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  quidance  and  counsel¬ 
ing  of  the  different  agencies,  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
We  do  that  with  our  highway  construction  program. 

So  I  am  not  trying  to  remove  the  Federal  Government  at  ill.  T  am 
trying  to  bring  the  Federal  Government  into  the  proper  perspective. 

The  Chairman.  And  utilize  all  the  State  employees  that  are  now 
in  this  business.  Some  of  them  are  experts. 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  Federal  Government  just  could  not 
do  the  whole  job. 

Senator  Fannin,  That  is  right  The  many  members  of  the  State 
legislatures  that  have  given  years  and  years,  I  can  think  of  some  of 
them  that  have  been  on  the  President’s  Committee  that  have  worked 
diligently  on  this  program.  I  think  the  results  of  their  efforts  should 
be  utilized*  #  . 

So  as  I  say,  and  I  put  it  on  the  basis  of  a  plea  because  1  think  it  is 
just  that,  to  help  coordinate  the  efforts  here  and  to  not  just  discqut 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past.  1  can  relate  in  many  in¬ 
stances  what  has  been  done  because,  as  you  very  well  know,  the  equip¬ 
ment.  has  befell  approved  by  the  different  State  legislatures  as  time 
has  gone  on. 

We  started  out  with  the  two-wheel  brakes,  went  to  the  four-wheel 
brankes,  went  to  different  lights,  and  I  could  enumerate  many  of  the 
programs  that  have  been  beneficially  adopted  by  the  States-  We  have 
raised  the  standards  through  State  action. 

My  objective  is  to  save  lives.  1  feel  we  should  utilize  every  effort 
possible  and  utilize  all  the  facilities  available  to  accomplish  that 
result. 

The  Chairman,  Senator,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  that  is  the 
objective  of  this  committee,  too.  We  are  going  to  work  assiduously 
toward  that  end. 

I  want  to  say  again,  we  appreciate  your  coming  over.  Now  I  would 
1  ike  to  ask  just  one  further  question. 

I  notice  you  brought  in  all  three  elements — the  car,  the  road,  and 
the  driver. 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  this  bill.  Do  you  then  agree  with  the 
fundamental  principles  outlined  in  the  bill? 

Senator  Fannin.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  read  the  bill  very  carefully. 
I  know  there  will  be  changes  made,  T  would  say  as  far  as  the  bill  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  feel  that  you  have  brought  the  States  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  extent  that  I  think  is  advisable.  Because  of  my  work 
a  the  State  level,  and  my  participation  in  the  compact  and  all,  1  just 
feel  that  you  could  take  advantage  of  that  tremendous  amount  of 
sendee  that  has  been  rendered  to  a  greater  advantage. 

The  Chairman,  Thank  you  very  much.  1  agree  with  you  on  this, 
that  we  need  the  fullest  utilization  of  every  agency  and  group  to  do  this 
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job,  the  best,  job  that  can  possibly  be  done.  I  believe  that  is  the  intent 
of  this  committee}  to  do  that* 

Mr.  Friedel  ? 

Mr.  Friedel.  Senator,  I  want  to  compliment  you  for  the  very  fine 
statement  you  made  yesterday  and  today.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  your  background  and  your  activity  in  traffic  safety* 

The  first  thing  you  spoke  on  was  tires.  The  other  thing  you  spoke 
on  was  driver  education*  I  think  these  are  very,  very  important.  You 
also  said  the  driver  behind  the  wheel  is  another  aspect  of  safety,  I 
think  proper  education  through  these  driving  schools  will  be  very 
helpful 

Our  committee  10  years  ago  was  convinced  that  85  to  00  percent  of 
all  the  accidents  were  caused  by  the  human  element,  the  driver. 

I  compliment  you  on  a  very  fine  statement. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Friedel. 

The  Chairman ,  We  are  going  to  change  the  procedure  for  just  a 
moment.  We  have  a  distinguished  visitor  in  the  audience,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  call  on  him  until  after  the  next  Congressman  has  asked 
questions.  He  has  another  appointment,  so  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  call  on  Mr.  Younger,  of  California,  if  he  has  any  questions  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Fannin, 

Mr.  Younger.  Governor,  yon  remember  we  were  discussing  yester¬ 
day  the  cause.  One  point  I  can’t  understand  is  the  vehicle  equipment 
safety  commission  was  created  in  1958.  This  is  8  years  ago*  The  only 
action  which  the  records  show  is  that  they  did  approve,  a  tire  standard. 
I  am  j  ust  wondering  how  much  cooperation  we  can  get  from  that  group 
if  they  have  been  inactive  for  so  long* 

Senator  Fannin.  Sir,  may  I  just  say  this :  You  are  talking  about  the 
Beamer  resolution  in  1958.  But  as  far  as  the  compact  and  the  com¬ 
mission,  that,  of  course,  was  not  brought  about  until  19G3  and  1964*  In 
other  words,  we  started  the  compact  before  that* 

The  Western  Governors*  Conference  took  the  lead,  California  and 
your  very  prominent  Senator  Collier  was  instrumental  in  getting  a 
great  deal  of  this  underway,  but  they  have  not  been  in  operation  since 
1958*  In  fact,  it  has  just  gotten  underway*  I  would  say  it  has  taken 
this  amount  of  time  for  the  legislatures  to  act,  but  now  that  they  have 
acted,  44  of  them  have  acted,  then  we  can  look  forward  to  results,  I 
think,  in  far  greater  speed, 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  any  indication — first  of  all,  we  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  different  Governors*  I  have  made  many  talks  before  the 
Governors*  conference  on  the  importance  of  this  program*  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  unfortunately,  has  not  really  taken  a  part,  an  im¬ 
portant  part,  other  than  your  committee,  to  my  knowledge,  until  just 
m  the  last  few  years. 

When  I  met  with  Congressman  Roberts  and  discussed  with  him 
how  the  Federal  Government  could  do  more,  there  was  great  in¬ 
terest  from  his  standpoint,  from  your  committee’s  standpoint*  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
there  was  very  little  interest  until  just  recently*  Now  the  great 
emphasis  has  come  about  in  the  last  year* 

Mr.  Younger*  As  of  now,  though,  they  do  not  have  a  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  to  recommend  other  than  the  tire  standards. 
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Senator  Fannin.  Of  course,  they  are  working  on  other  programs. 
They  have  had  just  a  few  months,  really,  now,  to  get  their  organiza¬ 
tional  work  underway,  to  get  the  procedures  adopted,  whereby  they 
can  go  forward. 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  they  have  a  staff  ?  , 

Senator  Fannin.  Yes,  but,  of  course,  it  has  been  very  limited.  In 
fact,  we  could  not  even  start  out — when  we  first  adopted  this  program, 
we  did  not  have  the  funds  for  a  staff.  This  is  where  all  of  us  should 
cooperate.  In  other  words,  the  funds  should  come  from  the  States, 
and  from  the  Federal  Government .  The  amount  of  money  that  should 
be  spent  on  this  program  is  fantastic.  I  notice  that  the  funds  that  you 
have  stated  in  the  bill,  they  are  minimum  funds  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  compared  to  what  can  be  done  and  what  should  be  done. 

We  have  human  lives  at  stake.  Y on  just  cannot  put  a  price  on  what 
should  be  spent  At  the  same  time,  we  realize  that  it  cannot  all  be  m 
one  area.  We  could  build  the  most  perfect  car  and  have  it  where  it 
would  protect  the  driver  and  he  could  roll  that  car  over  and  be  safe, 
but  that  is  not  protecting  the  other  car  nor  is  it  protecting  the  pedes¬ 
trian  or  the  other  people  who  might  be  involved  in  an  accident. 

So  we  have  a  great  problem  in  that  respect.  All  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  coordinate  the  effort  and  to  answer  your  question,  really  this  com¬ 
mission  has  not  been  underway  but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Younger.  1  am  for  cooperation  with  the  States  because  so  much 
of  this  depends  on  the  State  work. 

Senator  Fannin.  That  is  right.  . 

Mr.  Younger.  In  other  words,  the  State  has  the  licensing  of  the 
driver,  the  inspection  of  your  old  cars,  which  is  probably  the  nub  of 
this  whole  thing. 

Senator  Fannin,  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Younger,  And  that  must  rest  in  the  States.  I  just  question 
whether  or  not  that  organization  can  be  of  much  help  to  us  depending 
on  what  has  been  the  results  heretofore.  . 

Senator  Fannin.  Sir,  I  feel  it  can  be  of  tremendous  help.  I  visual¬ 
ize  just  the  magnitude  of  this  problem.  When  we  start  talking  about 
what  you  have  brought  up,  the  maintenance  of  this  car,  then  we  could 
start  talking  about  retreads.  Look  at  the  number  of  firms  that  would 
be  involved  that  would  need  to  be  supervised  that  could  properly  be 
supervised  by,  say,  the  highway  department  or  a  division  of  the  high¬ 
way  department,  whereas,  if  the  Federal  Government  gets  involved, 
you  would  have  so  much  duplication  that  the  cost  would  he  many, 
many  times  over  what  it  will  lie  if  we  can  adopt  a  Federal- State 
program. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  is  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dingell,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dingell.  No  questions.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.Nelsen? 

Mr.  Nelsbn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very,  very  good  statement 
and  his  broad  perspective  on  the  whole  problem  of  traffic  safety. 

In  the  hearings  up  to  this  point,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  vehicle  on  the  road  and  a  lesser  degree  of  attention  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  highway  and  traffic  markings  which  will  become  a  part  of 
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the  total  package*  as  I  understand  it,  and  also  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  does  direct  attention  to  highway  marking. 

Only  recently  some  information  has  come  to  my  attention  that  I 
think  you  might  wish  to  comment  on,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  record,  but  the  Traffic  Review  Digest  in  1959  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  showed  that  OS-percent  reduction  in  improper  passing  resulted 
from  better  marking. 

The  Michigan  State  Highway  Department  in  two  different  tests 
indicated  that  a  reduction  of  28  percent  and  39  percent  respectively  in 
highway  del  men  tors  reduced  night  accidents,  in  the  Virginia  study, 
it  indicates  a  57-percent  reduction  and  a  67-percent  reduction  in  acci¬ 
dents  by  bett  er  marking. 

Then  we  go  on  and  we  discover  that,  of  course,  under  the  Bureau 
of  1  nblic  Bonds,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  the  law  of  the 
and,  has  t  he  authority  to  set  up  some  standards,  uniform  standards, 
but  then  I  learned  to  my  surprise  that  in  the  road  svstems  of  our  coun¬ 
try  only  13.9  percent  of  the  576,000  miles  of  State  roads  are  included 
m  some  kind  of  marking  standards  and  81  percent  of  the  1,875.000 
miles  of  county  roads  are  included. 

It  also  shows  that  the.  accident  ratio  per  100  million  miles  of  travel 
indicates  that  on  State  highways  that  are  well  marked,  there  is  a  90.4 
accident  ratio  as  compared  to  164.8  on  the  secondary  and  county  roads. 
I  mention  this  because  I  am  sure  that  vour  study  of  this  whole  problem 
would  indicate  a  similar  trend  and,  of  course,  to  effectuate  a  program 
it  seems  to  me  we  need  to  have  more  emphasis  on  better  markmg  of  all 
of  our  roads  to  prevent  accidents. 

T  would  I  i  ke  to  have  your  comment  on  it. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  that  we  must 
Imve  better  markings.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  report  that  will 
be  forthcoming  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  studies  that  were  mndebv 
the  Arizona  Highway  Patrol  and  in  cooperation  with  California  anil 
other  States  along  the  route  from  Bos  Angeles  to  Chicago  we  will  have. 
1  think,  some  informative  data  in  that  respect. 

e  have  made  studies  in  the  State  of  Arizona  regarding  center 
lines,  ridged  center  lines,  also  what  could  be  done  to  alert  a  driver  when 
they  moved  too  far  to  the  right  on  the  highway  where  they  would  lie  in 
danger  of  running  off  the  highway,  especially  on  our  interstates,  where 
fatigue  is  a  factor.  But  one  of  the  great  problems  is  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  necessary  to buikl  this  in  the  highway. 
It  does  increase  the  cost,  so  we  have  tried  to  estimate  what  results  would 
accrue  in  relationship  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  that  regard  as 
compared  to  what  you  could  do  in  other  tvpes  of  activity. 

Of  course,  proper  markings,  uniformity,  is  tremendously  important. 

?  nfiW  deyices  they  have  brought  forth  as  far  as  your  signaling 
and  all  are  important.  This  has  all  been  a  part  of  the  study  that  has 
been  made  not  only  by  onr  highway  department,  but  will  be  a  part  of 
the  (  commission  s  work.  So  these  40, 000-odd  people  that  are  involved 
throughout  the  United  States  that  are  correlating  this  effort  would 
certainly  be  involved  in  what  you  are  discussing.  It  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  factor  m  the  cause  of  safety  on  our  highways. 

j  ,N5,L8KX+  11  ™>uld  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  project  the 
federal  Government  into  standards  as  to  vehicle  construction,  and 
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there  may  be  great  merit  in  that  respect,  it  would  seem  doubly  foolish 
on  like  part  of  rl.e  Government,  of  the  United  States  where  Federal 
money  goes  into  t lie  construction  of  highways  if  the  accident  ratio  is 

tied  direct  1  v  into  proper  marking.  .  T 

It  would  seem  to  me  there  would  be  greater  psnhcat ion  where 
Federal  dollars  do  go  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  be  identified  for 
proper  marking  of  the  road  in  view  of  the  very  sorry  record  that-  vie 
find  in  some  of  the  secondary  roads  that  may  have  some  r  federal  moiun 
involved  and  certainly  in  almost  all  State  roads  or  State  gasoline  taxes 
allocated  back,  from  the  Federal  to  State,  there  could  be  some  interre¬ 
lated  incentive  program  to  get  better  marking* 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  the  comment  that  you  nave,  because 
some  of  these  things  certainly  come  as  a  surprise  to  me. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  line  statement* 

Senator  Fannin*  Thank  you* 

The  Chairman.  Congressman  Pickle* 

Mr.  Pickle*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

Senator,  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  I  welcome  your  view  that 
wo  ought  to  bring  our  Stat  es  in  on  this  in  establishing  these  guidelines. 
When  these  hearings  first  opened  about  7  weeks  ago  in  the  House,  I 
was  one  who  insisted  that  we  get  the  views  of  the  State* 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  did  write  to  the  various  States 
to  get  information  about  the  conduct  of  various  traffic  laws  and  safety 
laws  in  their  States. 

I  am  shown  this  morning  a  preliminary  report  of  a  letter  written  to 
Chairman  Staggers  here  from  Secretary  Connor  which  lists  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  general  survey*  They  have  broken  it  down  into  some 
9  or  10  areas.  I  could  not  help  but  observe  that  the  survey  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  statistics  of  a  State  traffic  program  and  includes  such  items 
as  the  driver’s  performance,  vehicle  safety,  traffic  control,  survey  of 
manpower,  but  does  not  contain  any  general  comments  about  how  the 
States  think  they  can  properly  fit  into  this  picture. 

I  mention  this  because  you  may  want  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  show  to  you  the  result  of  the  survey  that  they  have  received 

thus  far*  # 

Now,  I  judge  from  your  comments  you  think  the  best  way  for  the 
States  to  work  would  be  through  the  VESC  ? 

Senator  Fannin*  Yes,  sir* 

Mr.  Pickle.  This  would  be  perhaps  after  we  get  the  standards  es¬ 
tablished  as  I  see  it.  I  low  can  we  bring  them  in  at  this  level,  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  consideration  of  establishing  these  standards? 

Senator  Fannin,  Congressman,  I  would  say  this  is  where  they  could 
be  of  valuable  service  to  your  committee  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  great  studies  that 
they  have  made,  the  research  that  has  been  accomplished  over  the  years* 
So,  if  they  are  not  brought  in  now  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  perhaps 
adopt  a  program  that  is  not  as  comprehensive,  not.  as  complete  as 
would  be  possible  if  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  is 
utilized  because  this  has  been  their  work* 

In  many  respects  some  of  the  Federal  agencies  are  starting  anew 
whereas  the  States  have  had  years  and  years  of  experience.  You  have 
the  members  of  many  of  the  State  legislatures  that  could  he  of  vain- 
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able  service.  But  to  my  way  of  thinking  these  should  be  coordinated 
through  tli©  Vehicle  Safety  Equipment  Commission.  That  is  the 
understanding  with  now  44  States  and  I  am  sure  that  all  50  will  agree 
to  this  arrangement  within  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Pickle.  It  may  be  the  proper  vehicle,  Senator.  We  will  have 
to  pump  new  blood  into  it  because  they  are  mostly  a  paper  organiza¬ 
tion  thus  far,  but  it  might  be  the  vehicle.  I  do  agree  with  you  that 
we  ought  to  bring  the  States  in  on  this  in  establishing  these  vehicle 
standards.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  have  to  carry  this  out.  Other* 
wise,  we  will  have  standards  with  no  enforcement. 

Senator  Fannin.  To  answer  your  question  further,  if  we  will  take 
into  consideration  what  has  been  accomplished,  Federal-State  to  date, 
the  Federal  Register,  it  so  happened  that  Congressman  John  Rhodes 
of  Arizona  was  the  one  who  introduced  this  particular  matter,  also 
our  highway  superintendent,  highway  patrol  superintendent,  Greg 
Hathaway,  was  the  one  who  made  a  study  of  it. 

They  are  going  forward  now  with  a  very  extensive  program  for  a 
development  of  information  that  will  be  disseminated  throughout  all 
of  the  States,  but  the  central  register,  of  course,  will  be  under  Federal 
control. 

We  feel  that  this  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be  accomplished.  In 
some  instances  it  will  necessitate  additional  work  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  many  instances  this  work  is  already  underway  and 
it  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  by  the  State  programs.  '  This 
could  all  be  coordinated  through  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com¬ 
mission* 

Mr.  Pickle,  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Friedel  (presiding).  We  have  a  long  list  of  witnesses.  We 
will  have  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  5-minute  rule,  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Devine,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator,  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  a  very  tine  statement, 
particularly  your  support  for  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  continuation  of  their  work.  I  am  glad  to  see  and 
I  am  not  surprised  that  you  have  joined  the  emotional  stampede  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  solve  all  problems  with  another  $4  billion 
or  $5  billion  program  to  save  the  American  people  from  themselves. 

1  know  you  have  a  very  fine  record  as  Governor  of  Arizona  and 
you  have  been  interested  in  highway  safety,  and  it  parallels  my  very 
fine  Senator  Lausehe  of  Ohio  when  he  issued  a  statement  on  Monday 
of  this  week  in  which  he  apparently  shares  the  same  views  that  you 
do  that  the  States  should  not  be  lost  in  this  particular  role  and  that 
the  possibility  of  some  defects  at  the  manufacturers  level  may  be  a 
problem,  but  there  is  a  larger  overall  problem  here,  particularly 
involving  the  drivers  rather  than  just  manufacturing  defective 
equipment. 

I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  contributed  to  the  record. 

Senator  Fannin.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

Mr.  F riedel,  Mr.  Mack  ay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  fine  statement.  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  two  things.  One  is  that  in  my  part  of  the  country  there  is 
not  a  single  employee  of  any  State  that  I  know  of  that  has  any  legis* 
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lative  assignment  to  know  anything  about  an  automobile  and  what 

makes  it  safe.  v  x  . 

I  think  that  we  are  kidding  ourselves  to  think  that  there  is  any 
great  resource  back  in  the  States  that  can  give  us  the  sophisticated 
engineering  advice  involved  here.  I  think  when  you  talk  about  the 
States  arriving  at  national  safety  performance  standards  you  are 
talking  about  going  back  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  terms 
of  getting  a  thing  done  that  is  fairly  urgent  for  the  safety  of  the 
American  people. 

On  the  other  point,  the  research  and  development  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  State  safety  programs,  I  am  wholly  m  accord  with  you  that 
the  States  are  the  ones  that  have  to  build  the  environment  because 
that  is  where  the  environment  is,  back  in  the  States.  But  the  States 
have  got  to  set  their  house  in  order.  I  met  with  the  General  Safety 
Traffic  Committee  during  the  recess  in  Georgia.  I  found  the  picture 
there  as  stated  by  the  members  of  that  committee  just  as  bad  as  we 
find  it  in  the  National  Government  now  where  there  is  no  assignment 
of  responsibility,  where  there  is  no  coordination  between  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  and  the  department  of  health,  and  the  State  high¬ 
way  patrol. 

1  don’t  think  we  can  let  it  go  just  as  simply  as  saying  we  need  to 
consult  with  the  States.  The  States  have  to  get  their  house  in  order 
and  have  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  subject  of  traffic  safety. 

There  have  been  a  few  Governors  like  yourself  and  Senator  Ribi- 
coff  that  have  done  this.  But  the  picture  in  the  States  is  bleak  at  the 
present  time  in  terms  of  a  coordinated  attack  on  traffic  accidents.  I 
could  not  agree  with  you  more  that  we  ought  to  make  the  term  ucrea- 
tive  federalism”  a  reality  but  it  has  to  l>e  creat  i  ve.  There  is  not  some¬ 
thing  good  there  now  that  we  can  pick  up.  There  is  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  job,  in  my  opinion. 

Senator  Fanxin.  Congressman,  I  certainly  agree  with  you  that 
some  of  the  States  have  not  come  forward  but  that,  is  the  reason  we 
have  the  Commission,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  that 
is  the  reason  it  was  adopted,  to  bring  the  States  into  the  program,  to 
emphasize  to  them,  and  I  have  made  many  talks  on  traffic  safety  in 
Governors’  conferences,  to  emphasize  to  them  the  importance  that  the 
Governors  take  a  lead  in  this  matter,  that  their  highway  departments 
take  the  lead. 

I  can  just  say  this,  that  our  State  of  Arizona,  and  I  certainly  can¬ 
not  take  credit  for  this  because  it  was  done  by  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Division,  it  was  done  by  our  highway  patrol  superintendent,  but  we 
have  had  extensive  surveys.  When  I  say  that  we  took  over  Highway 
G6  through  our  State  and  assigned  for  60  days  a  patrolman  every  20 
miles.  So,  we  have  performed  a  service  that  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  F ederal  Government  to  perform. 

We  were  working  on  safety,  we  were  working  on  the  mufflers:  check¬ 
ing  carbon  monoxide  in  the  car,  checking  the  tires,  the  condition  of  the 
motor  vehicle.  When  an  accident  occurred  we  called  our  health  de¬ 
partment  in.  They  cooperated  with  us.  Our  vital  statistics  depart¬ 
ment  cooperated. 

So  we  did  have  a  coordinated  plan.  California  assisted  us  on  this. 
Then  we  brought  the  other  States  along  Highway  No.  66,  which  is  the 
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highway  going  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago.  Those  were  rim  on 
one  program.  Xow  we  have  the  44  States  that  are  involved.  The 
50  States  will  soon  be  involved. 

I  would  agree  with  you  on  one  part,  then  I  would  disagree  with 

Sou  on  another,  that  I  feel  a  great  deal  can  be  done  bv  the  States,  is 
eing  done  by  the  Slates  and  will  be  done  by  the  States  if  the  Federal 
Government  cooperates  as  1  think  they  should,  so  that  we  can  have 
this  Federal-State  relationship  that  will  accomplish  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  objective  we  are  all  interested  in, 

Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Spitz,  the  chairman  of  this  YESC,  testified  yes* 
terday.  He  agreed  with  me  that  the  legal  mandate  to  this  compact 
group  is  purely  the  vehicle.  Isn't  that  true  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  The  legal  mandate — yes - 

Mr.  Mackay,  The  vehicle  equipment. 

Senator  Fannin,  Safety  commission. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Don’t  we"  need  this  State  compact  approach  to  deal 
with  the  total  traffic  environment  rather  than  just  the  vehicle  itself? 

Senator  Fannin.  We  are.  This  is  not  just  the  vehicle.  In  fact, 
the  vehicle  is  just  one  part  of  it.  We  are  working  on  as  far  as  the 
highways  are  concerned— when  I  was  in  the  office  the  intent  of  the 
Commission,  and  as  I  say,  I  chaired  the  meeting  when  this  was  started 
in  Montreal,  Canada, 

Mr,  Mackay,  The  legal  definition  of  responsibility  is  vehicle  equip¬ 
ment.  Isn’t  that  true  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  I  wouldn’t  say  that  the  intent  is  for  just  vehicle 
equipment.  Of  course,  the  push  was  from  that  standpoint  There  is 
a  great  need  that  existed  from  the  vehicle.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  that.  It  is  not  only  the  vehicle  that  comes  olF  the  manufacturing 
line:  it  is  the  vehicle  that  is  on  the  highway. 

We  have  great  problems  in  that  regard  of,  first  of  all,  we  must  build 
the  vehicle  properly.  Equally  important,  we  must  see  that  the  ve¬ 
hicles  that  are  on  the  highway  are  safe  and  that  they  are  inspected 
regularly. 

It  is  of  no  great  consequence  if  we  disregard  a  womont  tire  and 
we  insist  on  a  fire  being  manufactured  properly  to  begin  with.  Be¬ 
cause  if  that  properly  manufactured  tire  is  worn  out  it  is  still  a  great 
hazard. 

Mr.  Mackay,  The  only  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  compact  in 
the  light  of  what  we  now  know  may  need  considerable  revision  to  deal 
with  the  total  phenomenon  rather  than  just  one  phase. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  agree  that  the  program  should  he  expanded. 
The  Commission  program,  the  compact,  I  don’t  mean  to  put  them  to¬ 
gether  but  of  course  it  all  came  from  the  compact  and  now  the  Com¬ 
mission,  we  need  to  bring  the  Federal  Government  in  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent.  In  faet,  that  was  the  desire, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thankyou  very  much, Mr,  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtin  ? 

Mr.  Curtin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator,  1  appreciate  your  contribution  to  this  session  today.  I  am 
suit  you  will  agree  that  there  are  some  States  that  have  very  realistic 
regulations  for  inspection  and  also  effective  enforcement  laws. 
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l  know  in  my  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  periodic  inspection  of 
all  automobiles  which,  X  might  add,  is  a  rigorous  inspect  ion.  I  nlcss 
your  windshield  bears  a  current  sticker,  showing  .that  the  car  complies 
with  the  regulations*  you  can't  drive  that  automobile  m  the  highways 
of  Pennsylvania.  If  all  States  had  the  same,  there  might  not  be  the 

urgency  for  this  legislation,  .  ,  ,  .  - 

Senator  Fannin,  Your  State  can  take  great  pride  in  furnishing 
leadership  for  this  overall  program  and  was  the  first  Shite  to  adopt 
the  saf  ety  program,  especial  ly  t  he  i nspect ion  progra m.  ^ 

We  point  with  pride  and  we  send  our  people  to  your  Mate  for  a 
model  as  to  what  should  he  done. 

Mr,  Curtin*  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Gilligan. 

Mr.  Ghxigan,  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Cunningham, 

Mr,  Cunningham.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  F arnsley . 

Mr.  Farnbley,  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Brqyhill. 

Mr,  Broyhill.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Air,  Satterfield. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Honan, 

Mr.  Honan.  No  questions.  . 

Mr,  Dinoell.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  would 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  we  have  another  member  present,  I  would 
like  to  call  on  him,  Mr.  Moss,  . 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  Senator's  testimony.  I  would  like  to  find  a  copy  of  it  if  I  coukl 
so  that  I  could  benefit  from  it.  I  will  read  the  record  and  apologize 
for  my  not  being  present  when  he  t  esti  fied. 

Senator  Fannin.  Congressman,  in  my  testimony  I  referred  to  your 
State  and  to  Senator  Coflier  and  other  senators  and  members  of  your 
legislature  that  have  assisted  great  ly  in  this  program, 

Mr.  Moss,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Dingell, 

Mr.  Dingell.  Senator,  J  have  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse  some¬ 
what  your  comments  to  the  committee.  Am  I  correct  in  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  thrust  of  your  comment  is  that  we  have  to  leave  a  large 
portion  of  the  responsibility  in  regard  to  automobile  safety  to  the 

States?  _  _ 

Senator  Fannin.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  involved  a 
great  deal  of  the  responsibility  is  within  the  States  and  I  felt  should 
remain  within  the  States, 

At  the  same  time  I  have  explained  that  there  should  be  a  Federal- 
Slate  relationship  and  we  have  worked  at  the  commission  level,  at 
the  State  level,  in  fact,  the  Stale  of  Arizona  can  take  pride  that  we 
suggested  the  Federal  Register,  carried  through,  and  Congressman 
Rhodes  introduced  legislation. 

So,  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  States  can  carry  this  program  alone. 
It  must  be  a  Federal-State  coopera  i  ive  matter. 
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Mr.  Dingelt*.  I  agree  with  you  on  this  point.  Was  it  also  your 
position  that  the  VESC  would  be  the  device  and  vehicle  for  accom¬ 
plishing  this  end  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  From  the  standpoint,  of  the  States  they  are  in  the 
best  position  to  speak  for  the  States.  They  have  the  contacts  with 
the  other  States.  It  would  alleviate  many  problems  if  the  work  is  done 
through  the  commission. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  am  aware  of  your  fine  record  in  the  States.  I  have 
taken  the  time  to  study  the  history  of  the  VESC.  I  note  that  it  was 
created  in  1958.  1  note  that  it  was  organized  in  1988.  This  would 
appear  that  they  have  been  proceeding  with  the  greatest  of  deliberation 
and  slowness  in  approaching  the  problem.  Am  I  correct? 

Senator  Fannin.  Congressman,  the  commission  was  not  adopted 
in  1958.  Tiie  Reamer  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1958. 
They  were  given  the  authority.  This  took  many  months  of  service 
by  dedicated  people  such  as  Senator  Collier  in  California,  meetings 
all  over  the  country.  It  was  not  a  simple  procedure. 

This  resulted  from  months  and  months  of  dedicated  service. 

Mr,  Dingell,  It  took  5  years  to  get  the  organization  in  being.  Then 
I  note  that  the  first  meeting  was  in  1964. 1  year  later,  I  note  that  the 
first  executive  director  who  was  the  individual  charged  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  this  State  was  not  appointed  until  January  of 
1986. 

This*  to  me.  is  proceeding  with  deliberation  of  the  most  extreme  sort. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  have  taken  a  microscope  to  observe  any 
progress  at  all. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  certainly  disagree  with  you  on  that.  They  have 
made  progress.  They  did  not  have  any  funds  to  begin  with.  It  took 
time  for  them  to  get  underway.  You  understand  State  programs  are 
not  rapidly  adopted. 

Here  when  you  are  trying  to  bring  59  States  in  a  program— they 
have  successfully  brought  44  States  in  the  program — I  think  this  is 
great  progress. 

If  you  will  compare  it  with  what  lias  been  done  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  over  the  years  with  the  State  government  prior  to  that,  then 
I  think  it  is  great  progress. 

Mr,  Dingell.  You  would  say  it  is  great  progress  when  it  took  them 
from  1958  to  1963  to  organize  and  complete  the  creation  of  a 
commission  ? 

Senator  Fannin.  You  speak  just  because  of  their  not  having  a  meet¬ 
ing..  I  would  say  they  have  made  progress  in  other  ways.  Thev  did 
not  just  drop  everything,  Individually  the  members  of  the  commission 
have  been  working  diligently. 

Mr.  Dingell,  t  just  want  to  get  your  definition  of  great  progress 
here,  if  I  can.  Would  you  say  it  was  great  progress  when  it  took  until 
January  1966  to  select  their  executive  director? 

Senator  Fannin.  The  money  was  not  available  for  them  to  carry 
through  a  program. 

Mr.  F >ixgell.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  programs 
of  this  kind  is  the  executive  director,  is  it  not?  The  man  who  does  the 
coordination,  staff  work,  and  coordinates  the  program  among  the 
several  States,  He  is  probably  the  most  essential  person  in  the  whole 
organization,  is  he  not? 
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Senator  Fannin.  1  would  not  say  that  is  always  true,  but  I  would 
say  it  is  very  essential. 

Mr.  Dincell.  Can  you  think  of  anybody  who  is  more  essential? 

Senator  Fannin.  Let  me  emphasize  to  you  we  were  very  desirous 
of  getting  the  Federal  Government  involved.  We  made  contacts  to 
try  to  accomplish  this  objective.  So  it  is  still  the  objective.  I  am 
not  talking  about  what  they  have  done  in  the  past.  I  am  talking 
about  the  potential  that  we  have,  what  can  be  done  with  this  Federal 
State  cooperation. 

So,  if  we  just  want  to  criticize  it  is  very  easy  to  do  it.  I  think  we 
should  look  at  it  objectively. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  don’t  propose  this  simply  to  be  critical.  This  is  not 
my  purpose  at  all.  I  want  to  work  out  good  legislation.  If  I  am  going 
to  work  out  good  legislation  I  want  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  have  shown  both  an  intention  to  do  something  and  ability  to  ac¬ 
complish  something.  I  am  absolutely  shocked  it  took  this  long  to  get 
organized.  I  am  still  more  shocked  to  find  that  it  took  them  3  years 
to  select  an  executive  director  after  they  were  finally  organized. 

I  don’t  call  this  progress.  I  call  this  dragging  feet.  I  call  this 
plainly  outrageous.  If  you  disagree  with  me  on  this  point  I  would 
oe  pleased  to  have  you  sav  so  for  the  record. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  refer  you  to  the  legislation.  How  long  will  it 
take  you  to  get  this  program  underway? 

Mr.  Dingell.  Wo  will  have  this  legislation  on  the  Presidents  desk 
before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

I  will  tell  you  that  when  we  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  I  will  guarantee  you  that  this  committee  will  see  to  it 
that  the  Departmen  of  Commerce  goes  forward  with  a  great  deal  of 
vigor,  more  vigor  than  I  have  observed  with  VESC. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  refer  to  the  legislation,  I  hope  you  will  refer  to 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  timing  involved  in  this  legislation  as  to 
when  the  effects  come  about.  So,  I  just  hope  that  you  will  refer  to  this, 
when  you  start  criticizing  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  the  State 
governments  to  get  underway.  Let  me  say  this:  I  am  not  here  other 
than  to  plead  with  you  to  utilize  this  great  resource  of  information  that 
is  available  through  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission, 
through  the  State  government,  this  reservoir  of  ability. 

So,  I  am  not  here  to  bring  the  praises  on  our  State  government.  I, 
many,  many  times,  have  made  the  statement  we  must  do  more.  I  have 
pleaded  with  the  State  Governors  to  do  more.  So  I  accept  your  criti¬ 
cism  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Dingell.  I  say  to  my  friend  and  colleague  that  we  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  this  does  not  constitute  the  kind  of  progress  we  want,  we 
want  a  great  deal  more.  I  hone  he  does  not  take  my  comments  to  be 
critical  of  his  position  or  his  views.  I  think  clearly  if  this  is  the  kind 
of  progress  that  is  going  to  be  made  in  this  area  we  can  figure  we  are 
not  going  to  accomplish  very  much. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  estimate  with  a  Federal-State  program  tre¬ 
mendous  progress  can  be  made.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  if  we 
just  have  a  Federal  program  without  bringing  the  States  into  it  com¬ 
pletely,  then  you  are  going  to  have  slower  progress. 

That  is  my  plea  to  you,  to  bring  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  into  your  program. 
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Mr.  Dingell*  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr*  Springer. 

Mr.  Springer.  Governor  Fannin,  from  1958  when  the  Beamer  res¬ 
olution  was  passed,  neither  this  committee  nor  this  Congress  did  one 
single  thing  up  until  this  year.  It  did  not  have  an  organizational 
problem  or  any  kind,  did  it?  You  were  trying  to  get  50  States 
together. 

Now  I  think  the  answer  probably  to  a  great  deal  of  this  problem 
was  simply  money. 

Senator  Fannin.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Springer,  You  did  not  have  enough  money  to  hire  a  director  if 
you  had  appointed  one.  Is  that  not  the  truth? 

Senator  Fannin.  That  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  am  not  frying  to  get  any  answer  at  all  but  I  think 
we  have  been  far  more  dilatory  in  this  field  than  the  States  have.  At 
least  they  have  tried  to  go  forward.  But  there  is  this  one  that 
Senator  Kibicoff  raised  yesterday.  This  may  be  a  lot  of  monkey’s  talk 
in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars.  I  don’t  know  what  our  committee  is 
going  to  do.  But  he  talked,  I  believe,  in  the  nature  of  $45  million  to 
the  States. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  helpful  in  view  of  what  the  YESC 
has  done,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  organization  trying  to 
do  what  is  right,  that  if  we  earmark  this  money  to  go  through  the 
YESC  program,  which  is  a  State  program,  that  we  would  immediately 
bring  all  the  other  sis  States  in  who  are  not  in  l  That  would  be  the  first 
thing  that  would  happen,  would  if  not? 

Senator  Fannin,  I  feel  very  confident  that  the  other  six  States  will 
come  in. 

Mr.  Springer.  Now,  if  we  have  a  sort  of  a  matching  program  this 
means  then  that  the  States  will  come  up  with  something  which  will 
bring  them  immediately  info  the  program  and  this  could  be  the  basis 
of  bringing  the  State  and  the  Federal  into  the  proper  relationship 
that  we  ought  to  have  that  you  have  been  trying  to  tell  here  for  this 
last  hour.  Isn’t  that  what  you  have  in  mind? 

Senator  Fannin,  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  This  must  be  a  Federal- 
State  program. 

Mr.  Springer.  Since  I  have  had  a  chance  to  think  about  what  Sena¬ 
tor  Ribieoff  said  yesterday,  I  have  been  coming  back  to  the  YESC 
and  the  program  they  have  undertaken,  this  is  the  only  way  I  can  see 
that  we  can  bring  them  into  this  program  in  this  cooperative  relation 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  have. 

There  is  just  one  further  tiling.  Is  there  anything,  while  you  were 
Governor  of  Arizona,  in  your  research  that  you  think  is  pertinent 
to  relate  to  this  committee,  that  you  can  think  of  right  offhand? 

Senator  Fannin.  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  some  reports  on  the  progress  that  was  made  on  what  I  referred 
to  as  the  Highway  66  Study.  There  are  several  other  reports  that  T 
will  submit  to  you  and  trust  that  they  can  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Springer,  If  they  are  not  too  long,  Mr,  Chairman,  could  they 
be  included  in  the  record  or  at  least  appended  to  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  if  they  pertain,  and  I  am  sure  they  do, 
to  the  subject  of  safety* 
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Senator  Faxxix.  Thank  you* 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  coming  over  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  us  on  this  very  important  subject.  1  know  you  realize  the 
importance  of  it.  1  know  you  have  other  duties  to  perform  on  the 
other  side. 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Senator  Fannin.  I  appreciat e  your  court esy,  3  l  r.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

(The  full  statement  of  Senator  Fannin  follows:) 

Statement  of  1 1  ox.  Pa vl  Fannin,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  your  courtesy  in  extending  to 
me  tile  opport unity  to  appear  today  is  most  appreciated,  because  I  know  how 
crowded  your  hearing  schedule  is.  i  am  aware  that  many  witnesses  want  to  be 
heard  on  various  aspects  of  this  legislation,  so  I  will  try  not  to  Impose  unduly  on 
your  time  and  theirs. 

As  a  former  Governor  who  was  involved  with  traffic  safety  problems  ar  the 
State  level  for  several  years,  I  share  your  interest  in  reducing  the  appalling  toll 
of  deaths,  injuries  and  property  damage  accidents  on  our  highways.  Pm  sure 
all  of  us  agree  that,  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  respective  State 
governments  have  legitimate  roles  to  play  in  helping  to  bring  about  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  number  of  these  tragic  occurrences. 

The  tradition  In  our  system  has  been  one  in  whic  h  the  Federal  Government  dkl 
those  things  that  the  States  could  not  do  independently,  or  as  well  collectively. 
When  a  problem  was  clearly  beyond  the  resources  of  the  states,  then  Federal 
participation  and  assistance  was  indicated. 

However.  I  share  the  concern  of  many  authorities  in  the  held  of  safety  over 
what  appears  to  be  a  growing  preoccupation  with  the  Federal  role  at  the  expense 
of  overlooking  or  down-grading  what  the  States  can  and  have  accomplished.  I 
most  certainly  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  our  State  governments  have 
not  demonstrated  sufficient  awareness  or  ability  to  cope  with  many  aspects  of 
the  overall  traffic  safety  problem. 

The  purpose  of  my  testimony  today  is  to  focus  your  attention  on  at  least  one 
major  area  where  the  Stales  definitely  are  acting.  I  have  a  iiersoaal  interest 
in  and  knowledge  of  this  particular  held  because  the  developments  now  taking 
place  ns  a  result  of  collective  State  action  had  their  origin  during  my  service 
as  Governor  of  Arizona. 

I  refer  to  the  utilization  by  the  States  of  I  he  interstate  compact  approach  to 
mount  a  more  effective  attack  on  accident  fatalities  and  injuries. 

During  nay  three  terms  as  Governor  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Western  Governors  and  also  us  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Highway  Safety  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference.  These  assignments 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  complexities  of  I  he 
vehicle  safety  problem — and  the  much  greater  problem  of  what  can  he  done  to 
Improve  human  performance  at  the  wheels  of  the  millions  of  vehicles  on  our 
highway-, 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  acquaint  the  committee  with  the  background 
of  the  compact  which  led  to  creation  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion — an  organization  which  unfortunately  has  been  almost  totally  ignored  in  nil 
of  flie  current  interest  and  debate  in  Congress,  Far  more  than  is  generally 
known  by  the  public  has  already  been  accomplished. 

This  Commission  was  formed  under  authority  of  the  Reamer  resolution  (Public 
Law  85-684)  of  the  85th  Congress.  As  you  know,  by  this  legislation  Congress 
gave  its  advance  consent  to  interstate  impacts  in  the  Held  of  highway  safety. 

In  effect.  Congress  at  that  time  reaffirmed  the  sound  principle  that  primary 
responsibility  for  traffic  safety  rests  with  the  States  and  suggested  the  use  of 
compacts  to  achieve  more  effective  cooperation  and  progress. 

Encouraged  by  this  resolution,  I  joined  with  several  of  my  Western  Governor 
colleagues  in  exploring  how  wo  could  host  take  advantage  of  this  new  tool  and 
put  it  to  work  In  reducing  accidents.  In  I960,  the  Western  Governors  Confer¬ 
ence  took  the  lead  and  requested  the  Council  of  State  Governments  to  develop 
a  workable  compact  for  consideration.  Many  other  organizations  interested  in 
safety  endorsed  this  approach. 
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Our  resolutions  urged  that  interstate  attention  be  concentrated  first  on  two 
high-priority  items:  First,  the  obvious  and  compelling  need  to  find  better  ways 
for  prompt  adoption  of  uniform  yet  workable  standards  for  new  and  improved 
vehicle  safety  equipment;  and  second,  the  need  to  protect  the  driving  public 
from  the  unsafe  drivers  who  are  responsible  for  such  a  disproportionate  number 
of  accidents.  The  latter  you  are  acquainted  with,  and  I  shall  not  devote  any 
time  to  it  because  it  doesn’t  relate  specifically  to  the  legislation  at  hand. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  quickly  the  interest  developed  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  Within  a  year,  a  compact  had  been  drafted  and  was 
on  its  way  toward  ratification  by  nearly  all  of  the  States.  New  York  State  was 
the  first  to  adopt  it  in  1962. 

As  of  today.  14  of  the  r»0  States  have  adopted  the  compact,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  remaining  six  States  will  follow  by  next  year  when  their  legislatures 
will  meet.  Let  me  explain  more  fully  just  what  the  compact  does. 

The  compact  sets  up  procedures  and  machinery  for  interstate  cooperation  in 
the  formulation  and  adoption  of  equipment  safety  standards.  The  working 
body  is  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  comprised  of  one  member 
designed  by  each  party  State.  This  Commission  is  empowered  to  recommend 
“rules,  regulations  or  codes  embodying  performance  requirements  or  restric¬ 
tions”  for  items  of  automotive  equipment. 

Although  it  is  limited  by  its  by-laws  to  library-type  research,  the  Commission 
does  have  authority  to  arrange  for  testing  projects  to  be  performed  by  qualified 
professional  and  technical  groups.  It  may  also  hold  public  hearings  and  con¬ 
sult  with  appropriate  organizations  in  drafting  its  proposed  regulations  or  codes. 

Adoption  of  performance  standards  developed  by  the  VESC  is  encouraged  by 
giving  the  member  States  alternative  methods.  A  State  may  affirm  Commission 
proposals  by  legislative  action,  or  it  may  elect  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  of  its  motor  vehicle  department.  Either  way.  all  member 
States  are  obligated  by  the  compact  to  consider  VESC  recommendations,  and 
since  each  State  will  have  played  a  role  in  the  development  of  these  recommen¬ 
dations,  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  and  acceptance  is  promoted. 

With  ratification  of  the  compact  approaching  the  unanimous  point,  the  VESC 
was  able  to  get  organized  with  commendable  speed.  However,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  since  its  financial  support  comes  from  member  State  appropria¬ 
tions.  it  was  not  possible  to  assemble  even  a  skeleton  staff  and  budget  until  last 
year. 

Even  so.  I  think  the  record  of  what  the  Commission  has  accomplished  in  such 
a  short  time  is  most  encouraging  and  deserving  of  your  serious  consideration  in 
our  common  desire  to  develop  Federal  legislation  that  will  help  rather  than 
hinder  future  progress. 

Many  private  and  governmental  agencies  had  already  done  much  research 
and  legal  spade  work  to  assist  the  Commission  in  getting  off  to  a  quick  start. 
The  first  objective  had  already  been  agreed  upon — reasonable  but  effective  per¬ 
formance  standards  for  new  tires  for  passenger  cars  and  station  wagons. 

Credit  is  due  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  for 
the  advance  work  done  by  its  task  force  to  give  the  VESC  a  frame  of  reference 
for  beginning  this  task. 

The  Commission  held  is  first  public  hearing  on  proposed  tire  performance  stand- 
ards  on  January  8,  1965.  in  New*  York  City.  Industry  and  safety  representa¬ 
tives  gave  full  and  complete  cooperation.  I  might  add. 

Despite  the  enormous  difficulties  and  technical  problems  involved  in  develop¬ 
ing  tire  i>erformance  requirements,  the  VESC  was  able  to  come  up  with  its 
first  regulation  by  May  of  1906.  Let  me  point  out  that  they  were  able  to 
issue  this  important  code  only  nine  months  after  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  VESC. 

Oiven  the  history  of  previous  efforts  at  the  State  level  to  win  approval  of  such 
safety  equipment  ns  turn  signals  and  seat  l»elts,  I  think  this  is  a  remarkable 
effort  by  the  VESC.  This  tire  performance  standard,  known  as  V-l,  is  now 
In  the  ? >roeess  of  being  considered  by  the  respective  member  States. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several  of  the  States  speedily 
adopted  the  regulation,  and  I  am  confident  that  others  will  shortly  follow 
suit  It  Is  my  understanding  that  It  has  already  been  adopted  as  State  law 
by  Maryland.  Florida.  New  Jersey  and  Kansas.  In  addition,  it  is  now  being 
considered  for  adoption  by  administrative  procedure  in  California.  I’m  sure 
the  witnesses  who  will  appear  for  the  VESC  can  provide  a  more  detailed  and 
current  report  on  this  particular  regulation. 
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The  mint  is.  the  States  acting  through  the  VESC  have  moved  with  com¬ 
mendable  dispatch  to  develop  an  effective  tire  performance  regulation  for  the 
protection  of  the  motoring  public,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
with  proper  leadership  and  encouragement,  this  regulation  will  soon  he  in  eiiect 
throughout  the  country.  .  .  . 

In  many  respects  this  tire  performance  requirement  is  a  landmark  m  estate 
action.  It  is  the  result  of  collective  cooperation  that  demonstrates  forcefully 
the  capability  of  the  States  to  meet  their  responsibilities  in  a  field  where 
neither  industry  nor  government  had  previously  been  able  to  achieve  any 

agreement.  *  -  „ 

What  can  and  has  been  done  with  respect  to  tire  performance  regulation 
via  the  compact  approach  can  also  be  achieved  in  many  other  important  items 

of  automotive  safety.  ,  „  ,  .  .  *  . _ .  . 

It  is  one  thing  to  recognize  and  deplore  the  disgraceful  and  shameful  accident 
rate  on  our  highways,  but  it  is  something  else  again  to  do  something  con* 
struct! ve  about  improving  the  situation.  In  my  judgment,  the  work  of  the 
VESC  in  its  very  brief  life  is  the  most  important  new  development  we  have 
in  the  entire  field  of  traffic  safety.  Judged  on  its  performance  to  date,  it 
most  certainly  should  be  encouraged  and  promoted. 

One  of  the  grave  dangers,  as  I  see  It.  is  that  in  our  eagerness  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Government  against  automobile  accidents,  we 
commit  the  error  of  discarding  the  valuable  work  that  has  already  been  done 
and  which  shows  so  much  promise  of  becoming  still  more  effective. 

In  my  judgment  we  would  set  back  the  cause  of  highway  safety  with  any 
Federal  legislation  which  refused  to  recognize  the  merit  of  the  VBSO  ap¬ 
proach  and  which,  either  expressly  or  indirectly,  choked  off  the  life  of  the 
compact  just  at  the  stage  where  it  is  beginning  to  prove  its  worth. 

Aside  from  the  disservice  this  would  do  to  the  dedicated  State  officials 
who  have  devoted  so  many  hours  to  fostering  the  compact’s  work,  any  such 
precipitate  Federal  action  would  have  the  very  detrimental  effect  of  dis¬ 
couraging  future  State  interest  and  cooperation.  The  temptation  to  throw 
the  entire  problem  into  the  Federal  lap  would  he  very  compelling,  and  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  doubt  that  any  of  11s  believe  the  Federal  Government  by  itself  can 
handle  this  problem. 

I  believe  the  VESC  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  automobile  safety,  just  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  its  role.  They  should  compliment  and  not  compete  with 
each  other, 

I  strongly  recommend  that  in  your  consideration  of  pending  traffic  safety 
legislation,  yon  Include  language  to  clearly  protect  and  preserve  the  work  of 
the  VESC.  Any  hasty  or  ilbadvtsed  Federal  legislation  that  rendered  the  VESC 
impotent  or  preempted  its  authority  would  he  a  tragic  mistake. 

finally  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  let  me  emphasize  my 
conviction,  based  on  many  years  of  direct  involvement  with  this  problem,  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  highway  safely  without  Utilizing  all 
possible  resources,  public  and  private.  Federal  State  and  local. 

All  of  us  know  that  when  we’re  talking  about  vehicle  and  equipment  safety, 
we're  talking  only  about  a  very  small  part  of  the  overall  safety  problem— at  best 
maybe  10  percent  of  it  ^  _ 

Sensible  and  workable  regulation  by  government  of  certain  aspects  of  vehicle 
performance,  whether  at  the  Federal  or  State  level  or  a  combination  of  both,  is 
surelv  a  part  of  what  needs  to  lie  done.  But  as  legislators,  we  should  not  deceive 
ourselves — or  attempt  to  deceive  the  pubHc—ttint  developing  improved  and  Inher¬ 
ent!  v  safer  vehicles  will  make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  accident  rate. 

It  will  help  some,  to  he  sure,  and  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to  achieve 
that  degree  of  improvement.  Having  done  that,  however,  we  will  still  tie  faced 
with  the  human  problem  of  the  driver  behind  the  wheel. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  no  one-shot  legislative  cure-all  for  highway 
accidents.  Easting  progress  and  reduction  of  our  accident  rate  will  be  achieved 
onlv  bv  constant  and  continuous  application  of  every  weapon  we  have— from 
better  driver  education  through  safer  cars  and  tires  to  Improved  law  enforcement 
and  highway  design,  .  _  .  .  . 

Thank  you  very  much,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my 
views,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  about 
the  background  and  development  of  the  Interstate  compact  approach. 

The  Chairman.  Om*  next  witness  is  Mr.  Georjre  Kschlein,  -Tr., 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  F,  KACHLEIN,  JR„  EXECUTIVE  VICE 

PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION:  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  MATTHEW  C,  SIELSKX  DIRECTOR,  TRAFFIC  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  AND  SAFETY  DEPARTMENT;  AND  NEAL  P.  GILLEN, 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  LEGAL  DEPARTMENT 

Mr*  Kaciilkix*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  George  F.  Kachlein,  Jr*,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  American  Automobile  Association,  The 
AAA  is  a  motor  federation  representing  close  to  10  million  motorists 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada* 

There  now  are  several  bills  pending  in  the  Congress  which  deal 
with  the  subject  of  highway  safety.  However,  my  comments  this 
morning  are  directed  to  the  major  hills  pending  in  this  committee, 
ILK,  13228  and  H.R.  13666  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Congressman  Staggers,  and  H.K.  12548  by  Congressman 
Mnekay* 

Before  I  direct  my  attention  to  these  bills,  I  would  like  to  ron- 
grata  late  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  their 
interest  in  traffic  safety*  Congressman  Mackay  and  his  20  congres¬ 
sional  cosponsors  should  also  be  commended  for  their  sincere  interest 
in  tli is  area  which  is  exemplified  in  their  bill  to  create  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency* 

Praise  must  also  be  extended  to  former  Congressman  Kenneth 
Roberts  who  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  congressional  traffic  safety  legis¬ 
lation*  The  pioneering  efforts  of  his  subcommittee  shed  the  first 
light  on  this  critical  problem  hack  in  1656*  The  seat  belt  and  brake 
fluid  standards  laws  and  the  Federal  standards  for  Government -pur¬ 
chased  passenger  cars  are  a  result  of  the  Roberts  subcommittee. 

I  urr* mg  now  to  the  legislation  before  the  committee  today,  I  shall 
first  discuss  the  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966. 

tire  safety  act  of  ion « 

ILR*  13666,  introduced  by  Chairman  Staggers,  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  S*  2660,  the  bill  which  unanimous! v  passed  the  Senate 
on  March  20,  1966,  by  a  record  vote  of  79  to  0.  'flic  American  Auto¬ 
mobile^  Association  recommends  that  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce  Committee  report  favorably  the  Senate  version  of 
the  I  ire  Safety  Act  of  1966*  Mr*  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  Senate 
version  of  this  bill  can  provide  the  American  public  not  only  with 
standards  for  safe  tires,  but  with  the  knowledge  to  purchase  a  safe 
hre  without  being  subject  to  confusion. 

1  he  American  Automobile  Association  has  long  been  on  record 
in  favor  of  tire  performance  standards  as  well  as  a  grading  and  label- 
mg  system.  Last  year  we  made  our  views  known  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  Following  (he  Senate  hearings  we  submitted  fur¬ 
ther  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  chairman,  Senator  Magnuson.  Our  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  that  commit  tee  including : 

1*  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  required  to  set  “interim” 
minimum  safety  standards  based  on  the  best  features  of  each  of  the 
existing  standards  (GSA  fire  standards  for  purchased  cars;  the  tire 
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manufacturer's  voluntary  tire  standards;  and  the  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment.  Sa fety  ( Commission’s  tire  standards) . 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  setting  lire  performance 
standards  should  take  into  consideration  the  “skid  resistance"  factor. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  required  to  develop  pertorni- 
anee  standards  for  grading  tires  and  make  his  recommendations  to 
Congress  within  2  years  instead  of  5  as  originally  proposed. 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  he  required  to  develop  a  tire 
labeling  system,  which  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  consumer. 

The  AAA  feels  very  strongly  that  t  ire  manufacturers  should  clearly 
and  specifically  label  all  tires  as  to  grade, quality, antiskid,  rating,  and 
load  capacity  and  lliat  terminology  used  should  be  the  same  and  mean 
the  same  for  all  tires  so  as  to  afford  the  purchaser  a  guide  in  making 
bis  selection,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  quality  of  the  tire. 

We  support  and  call  for  early  enactment  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Tire  Safety  Act  of  1966  as  embodied  in  the  Senate-passed  S.  2669. 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACT  OF  10 DC 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  distribute  to  you  and  the 
committee  members  the  A  A  A  Traffic  Safety  Manual  which  contains 
a  summary  of  some  of  the  successful  traffic  safety  programs  conducted 
by  AAA  clubs  throughout  the  country,  such  as  the  promotion  of  (1) 
driver  education;  (2)  school  safety  patrols;  (3)  school  surety  educa¬ 
tion;  (4)  pedestrian  safety ;  (5)  traffic  improvements.  %  . 

Mv  comments  will  be  specifically  directed  to  the  administration  s 
proposal  as  embodied  in  1 1.  It  13228  int  rod  need  by  ( Chairman  Staggers. 
We  do  fee!  that  the  objectives  of  HJt.  12548  by  Congressman  Mackay 
are  meritorious,  but  we  prefer  the  approach  of  the  administration 
because  its  coverage  is  more  comprehensive  and  it  includes  a  majority 
of  the  proposals  in  the  Mackay  bill* 

TITLE  I— MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards.— Section  102  requires  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  review  existing  public  and  private  motor  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  degree  of  effective  compliance  existing  with  respect  to 
such  standards*  Two  years  from  enactment  of  this  act  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  there  is  a  need  for  a  new  or  revised  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
if  (1)  no  motor  vehicle  safety  tsandards  exist,  or  (2)  it  is  inadequate 
to  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  accidents  or  of 
death,  injury,  or  property  damage,  or  (3)  it  is  not  based  upon  satisfac¬ 
tory  standards  of  performance,  or  (4)  it  is  not  sufficiently  complied 
with  to  achieve  adequate  motor  vehicle  safety.  a 

With  approximately  75  million  passenger  cars  in  use  today,  auto¬ 
mobile  travel  accounts  for  an  estimated  85  percent  of  the  country  s 
personal  transportation  activity*  By  most  measurements  it  also  is  the 
most  hazardous  form  of  transportation,  especially  when  you  consider 
that  there  are  only  5  deaths  for  every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by 
train,  13  deaths  for  every  10  bill  ion  miles  traveled  by  bus,  14  deaths  for 
every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by  air,  as  against  the  startling  figure 
of  570  deaths  for  every  10  billion  miles  traveled  by  automobile* 
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The  importance  of  this  section  was  stressed  by  Congressman  Stag¬ 
gers  when  he  introduced  this  bill.  He  had  this  to  say : 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  can  no  longer  avoid  responsibility 
for  assuring  that  vehicles  sold  and  nsed  in  interstate  commerce  are  designed, 
manufactured,  and  equipped  to  provide  optimum  safety.  We  cannot  expect  the 
purchaser  to  evaluate  the  design  and  equipment  of  a  modern  automotive  vehicle 
and  determine  how  safe  it  might  be. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  shares  these  views  with  you, 
Congressman  Staggers,  and  we  endorse  the  objectives  of  this  section. 
I  think  it  is  apparent  by  now  that  the  average  automobile  owner  has 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  lie  is  buying  a  safe  product  or  not.  He 
must  buy  it  on  trust. 

One  of  our  affiliated  AAA  clubs,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Motorists, 
has  reported  some  cases  of  Oldsmobile  automobiles  catching  fire  be¬ 
cause  of  a  defective  carburetor.  It  seems  that  the  plugs  on  a  quadrajet 
carburetor  may  not  have  been  properly  threaded  and  may  fall  out  after 
the  car  has  l>een  driven  between  5,000  and  10,000  miles.  This  can  lead 
to  an  explosion  and  fire.  This  is  not  generally  known  to  the  public, 
though  dealers  allegedly  have  been  notified  of  the  flaw. 

Because  of  the  publicity  that  has  been  focused  on  safety  as  the 
result  of  congressional  hearings,  the  public  for  the  first  time  has 
learned  that  there  are  many  more  defects  in  cars  sold  than  heretofore 
suspected.  In  the  past  month  alone.  Ford  and  Chrysler,  as  well  as 
General  Motors,  have  publicly  admitted  that  they  have  notified  their 
dealers  of  numerous  defects  in  different  models. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  we  believe  that  section  102  can  be 
strengthened  by  the  following  amendments. 

(1)  The  establishment  of  interim  standards  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  which  shall  lie  effective  during  the  period  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  conducting  research. 

There  is  enough  research  data  available  to  draw  upon  in  establishing 
interim  standards.  The  experience  of  GSA  and  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  can  lie  utilized  as  well  as  that  of  competent  researchers  in  private 
industry  and  from  the  engineering  departments  of  our  Nation's 
universities. 

(2)  That  the  Secretary  should  he  required  to  issue  standards.  The 
present  language  of  the  hill  leaves  the  establishment  of  standards  at 
his  discretion.  This  question  should  lie  determined  by  Congress.  The 
Secretary’s  discretion  should  only  extend  to  the  question  of  which 
standards  to  require. 

(3)  That  the  automobile  manufacturers  be  required  to  notify  the 
owner  of  an  automobile  and  the  automobile  dealer  of  any  defects  m  the 
design  or  manufacture  of  the  vehicle. 

RESEARCH,  TESTING,  AND  DEVETX1PMENT 

Section  104  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  undertake  research,  testing, 
and  development  for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  safety  standards. 

We  support  the  objectives  of  this  section.  Sound  and  adequate  motor 
vehicle  equipment  safety  standards  cannot  be  established  without  the 
type  of  research  spelled  out  in  section  104.  We  hope  the  data  developed 
by  controlled  research  methods  will  throw  new  light  on  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  are  presently  beset  with. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  at  these  hearings  that  all  too  often  statisti¬ 
cal  data  is  far  from  valid.  A  Federal  research,  testing,  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  could  provide  us  with  meaningful  statistics  which  can 
act  as  a  controlling  factor  in  determining  what  type  of  safety  equip* 
ment  will  best  serve  the  American  people. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has  long  been  on  record  in 
seeking  a  national  research  program  similar  to  that  specified  in  section 
104.  In  this  regard  our  policy  position  should  be  noted  at  this  point: 

Traffic  Safety  Research  Programs  (Policy) 

The  aaa  calls  for  a  national  research  program  giving  major  emphasis  to  most 
warranted  researches  Including: 

1.  Basic  underlying  factors  in  traffic  accidents  which  are,  to  an  unrealised, 
extent,  not  now  known ; 

2.  Driver  and  pedestrian  responsibilities  and  attitudes  as  major  traffic  accident 

factors;  and  ,  „  , 

3.  Continued  crash  injury  studies  with  the  objective  of  safer  packaging  of 
drivers  and  passengers  as  part  of  the  basic  design  of  motor  vehicles. 

Traffic  Safety  Research  Programs  (Resolution) 

A  wide  variety  of  Federal  agencies  now  conduct  research  in  the  traffic  safety 
held,  including  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 

In  addition,  many  of  the  states  conduct  research  programs  on  traffic  safety, 
as  do  many  private  national  organizations. 

The  AAA  calls  upon  Congress  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com* 
merce  to  assemble  and  analyze  all  traffic  and  safety  research  now  conducted  by 
a  wide  variety  of  federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  and  private  national  organiza¬ 
tions. 

COOPERATION  AND  TRAINING 

Section  105  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams  with  federal^  state,  and  local  governments,  businesses,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  other  institutions. 

This  section  may  very  well  prove  to  be  the  key  to  success  in  an 
over-all  traffic  safety  program  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States,  Lack  oi  cooperation  surely  will  spell  failure  for  a  joint 
effort  is  required  for  a  uniform  attack  against  the  causes  of  death  on 
our  highways — the  vehicle,  the  driver,  and  the  highway. 

Section  106  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish  training  programs 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  and  those  of  private  busi¬ 
ness  and  institutions  to  achieve  motor  vehicle  safety.  We  think  that 
the  importance  of  such  programs  cannot  be  underestimated,  and  we 
strongly  endorse  them. 

TITLE  IT — TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  AND  INJURY  RESEARCH  AND  TEST  FACILITY 

The  American  Automobile  Association  has  long  been  on  record 
in  seeking  a  national  research  center  similar  to  that  described  in  title 
II  which  would  conduct  the  research,  development,  and  testing  called 
for  in  this  bill.  Our  policy  position  was  stated  earl  ier  in  our  suppport 
for  section  104. 

We  would  hope  that  such  a  facility  could  be  a  reality  in  due  time. 
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The  lack  of  basic  information  as  to  the  causes  of  accidents  has  reached 
an  intolerable  point  and  the  construction  of  the  research  facility  rates 
an  emergency  priority  second  to  none — the  longer  we  wait,  the  more 
lives  we  lose. 

TITLE  III — HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Highway  safety  programs:  Section  301  of  H.R.  13228  incorporates 
the  language  of  the  Baldwin  amendment  which  Congress  acted  upon 
last  year  in  the  1965  authorization  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81. 

The  AAA  supports  the  objectives  of  the  Baldwin  amendment. 
Since  the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81  last  August,  we 
have  met  frequently  with  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Highway 
Safety  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  have  given  the  support  of  our  organization  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  worthy  proposal.  At  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Rex 
Whitt  on,  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  we  are  now  preparing 
comments  and  recommendations  on  what  the  standards  should  cover. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  standards  or  guidelines  for  a  State  highway  safety  program 
are  unknown  at  this  time.  However,  the  specific  language  of  the 
Baldwin  amendment,  as  incorporated  in  II.R.  13228,  reads  as  follows: 

Such  programs  should  ho  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards  approved 
by  the  Secretary  which  standards  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  provi¬ 
sions  for  an  effective  accident  record  system,  measures  calculated  to  improve 
driver  i>erfonnanee,  vehicle  safety,  highway  dt*sign  and  maintenance,  traffic 
control,  and  surveillance  of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction  of  high  or  poten¬ 
tially  high  accident  locations.  (Emphasis  added.) 

This  language  gives  us  some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  programs 
to  he  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  We  expect  that 
the  standards  or  guidelines  will  encompass  the  vehicle,  driver,  and 
highway.  According  to  Mr.  Lowell  K.  B  rid  well,  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Transportation,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  in  remarks 
made  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  March  8,  196(5,  their  potential  scope 
is  extensive  covering  (1)  vehicle  equipment,  (2)  vehicle  performance, 
(3)  vehicle  registration,  (4)  vehicle  inspection,  (5)  driver  education, 
(6)  driver  examination  and  licensing,  (7)  accident  records  systems, 
(8)  highway  design  and  maintenance,  (9)  traffic  engineering,  (10) 
traffic  control,  (11)  traffic  surveillance  (to  correct  potentially  hazard¬ 
ous  conditions),  (12)  manpower  and  training,  (13)  emergency  medical 
services,  (14)  emergency  communications,  (15)  traffic  laws,  courts  and 
police,  (16)  uniform  rules  of  the  road,  (17)  uniform  signs,  signals, 
and  markings. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Under  section  301  of  H.R.  13228,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  expand  the  highway  safety  research  and  development  ac¬ 
tivities  under  section  307(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Codes,  to  cover 
all  aspects  of  highway  safety  which  shall  include  but  not  l>e  limited 
to  highway  safety  systems  research  and  development  relative  to  (1)  ve¬ 
hicle,  (2)  highways,  (3)  driver  characteristics,  (4)  accident  investiga¬ 
tions,  (5)  communications,  (6)  emergency  medical  care,  (7)  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  injured. 
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The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  to  be  complimented  for  the  progress 
it  has  made  to  date;  however,  its  research  has  been  limited  in  its  scop© 
and  the  precisions  of  section  301  of  II.IT  13228  will  extend  its  activities 
into  areas  where  vital  data  is  sorely  needed. 

The  need  for  extensive  research  in  the  areas  enumerate*!  in  this 
section  is  demonstrated  by  t be  fact  that  a  traffic  accident  is  the  result 
of  the  interaction  of  a  number  of  factors  in  an  all  too  complex 
environment. 

When  an  accident  occurs  on  a  busy  madway,  the  policeman  on  duty 
must  contend  with  such  problems  as  medical  care  for  those  injured, 
maintain  the  How  of  traffic,  supervise  the  removal  of  debris,  and  pre¬ 
pare  accident  report  forms.  He  has  little  time  to  be  concerned  with 
the  psychological,  physical,  emotional,  engineering,  and  environmen¬ 
tal  factors  that  led  to  the  accident  and  little  training  to  aid  him  in 
identifying  them.  Without  basic  data,  prepared  by  highly  qualified 
individuals  or  even  by  teams  of  experts,  true  analysis  is  not  possible. 

NATIONAL  DRIVER  REGISTER  SERVICE 

Section  301  of  H.R  13228  would  expand  the  Driver  Register  Service 
so  as  to  include  those  individuals  whose  licenses  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  have  been  denied,  terminated,  or  temporarily  withdrawn,  with 
the  exception  of  a  withdrawal  for  less  than  6  months  based  on  habitual 
violation. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  National  Driver  Register  Service  in  1981, 
it  lias  received  the  full  cooperation  of  all  the  States  and  has  proved 
to  \m  a  vital  service  in  screening  out  those  who  are  unfit  to  operate  a 
motor  vehicle  on  our  Nation’s  streets  and  highways.  In  fact,  there 
are  over  821,719  names  on  record  of  those  convicted  of  driving  while 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  the  commission  of  manslaughter 
while  operating  a  motor  vehicle.  Over  19,024,719  search  requests  have 
been  acted  on  by  the  National  Driver  Register  Service,  and  112,021 
individuals  have  been  prevented  from  obtaining  licenses  in  another 
State  because  their  record  was  on  tile  with  the  Register  Service.  As 
recently  as  February  1968  an  average  of  44,000  search  requests  were 
received  daily  and  acted  upon  by  the  Register  Service. 

We  would  hope  that  tins  vital  voluntary  service  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  continues  as  an  aid  to  the  States  because 
driver  licensing  is  a  State  function  rather  than  one  of  the  Federal 
Government,  While  all  50  States  are  now  participating,  if  mandatory 
participation  were  proposed  in  the  national  Driver  Register  Service, 
this  might  well  lead  to  fears  of  eventual  Federal  control  over  the 
driver  licensing  functions  of  the  States.  Needless  to  say,  this  would 
seriously  impair  the  cooperative  spirit  now  enjoyed  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  as  exemplified  by  the  construction  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

AX X UAL  PROGRESS  REPORT,  TITLES  I,  II,  AND  III 

At  this  point  we  would  suggest  that  a  new  section  be  added  to  the 
bill  requiring  that  the  Secretary  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  detailing  the  results  of*  the  research,  testing,  and  develop¬ 
ment  programs. 

flR-ISl— pt.  2 - 3 
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As  heretofore  pointed  out,  the  AAA  supports  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
13228.  However,  a  traffic  safety  program  of  the  magnitude  envisioned 
in  this  bill  and  its  related  proposals  will,  according  to  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  figures,  cost  $700  million  over  the  next  6  years.  The  $700  mil¬ 
lion  figure  has  been  characterized  as  “seed  money”  or  “start-up  money.” 
The  question  arises :  Who  should  bear  this  cost  ?  * 

The  present  Federal-aid  highway  construction  program  has  reached 
the  halfway  mark  and  the  benefits  of  this  great  system  of  highways 
already  are  affecting  national  defense  as  well  as  every  segment  of 
industry,  commerce,  private  development,  and  individual  travel 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  there  is  a  roadblock  ahead.  The  1072 
completion  date  of  the  Interstate  System  has  reached  a  point  of  crisis 
precipitated  by  higher  costs  than  envisioned  in  1956  at  the  outset  of 


Through  no  fault  of  this  committee,  no  serious  effort  has  been  exerted 
to  meet  this  financial  crisis.  Several  knowledgeable  national  organi¬ 
zations,  including  the  AAA,  estimate  the  expected  deficit  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  Interstate  System  by  1972  to  be  approximately  $7  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  stated  that  the  financing  of  the 
expenditures  proposed  in  the  administration’s  bill,  as  well  as  the 
financing  of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965,  would  lie 
financed  insofar  as  possible  by  the  application  of  1  percentage  point  of 
the  present  automot  ive  excise  tax  to  the  highway  trust  fund.  That  if 
and  when  this  tax  should  prove  insufficient,  additional  funds  as  needed 
would  be  appropriated  from  the  general  funds  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  finance  safety  and  beauty. 

AAA  policy  is  against  the  use  of  highway  trust  fund  money  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way,  the  construction  of 
highways,  and  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

AAA  also  is  opposed  to  any  Federal  excise  taxes  on  private  passen¬ 
ger  cars,  their  accessories  and  parts. 

We  do  not  believe  that  hignway  safety  and  highway  beautification 
programs  should  be  lumped  together  in  one  financing  package.  We 
do  not  see  any  justification  for  automatically  equating  highway  safety 
with  highway  beautification. 

In  this  connection,  the  AAA  considers  landscaping  or  highway  beau¬ 
tification  within  the  right-of-way  as  a  part  of  construction  and  thus  a 
legitimate  charge  against  the  highway  trust  fund.  However,  we  do 
not  consider  landscaping,  acquisition  of  scenic  easements,  beautifica¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth,  beyond  th  right-of-way  as  a  proper  charge  against 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

Moreover,  we  submit  no  one  at  this  time  can  provide  a  realistic  cost 
estimate  for  financing  the  proposals  of  titles  I,  and  II,  and  II  of  H.R. 
13228,  particularly  the  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  States  under 
the  Baldwin  amendment  in  title  III.  First  we  just  do  not  know  what 
standards  will  be  set  forth  by  the  Secretary.  Nor  do  we  know  what 
demands  will  be  made  by  the  States  for  financial  assistance  through 
50-50  matching  grants. 

Thus,  the  American  Automobile  Association  recommends  that 
H.R.  13228  be  so  amended : 
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1.  That  the  initial  financing  be  on  n  2-year  basis— namely,  for 
fiscal  years  1967  and  1968— rather  than  for  a  6-year  period ; 

2.  That  the  financing  cover  highway  safety  programs  ana  not  high¬ 
way  beautification ;  ^  _  *  , 

3.  That  the  necessary  funds  he  provided  from  general  fund  revenues 

and  not  the  highway  trust  fund ; 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  required  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  States  regarding  their  financial  ability  to  meet  the  standards 
to  lie  set  under  the  Baldwin  amendment  and  report  his  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  within  2  yearc  *rom  date  of 
enactment.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  provided  for  such  survey  ana 


Specifically,  the  AAA  recommends  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  be 
financed  from  general  fund  revenues  as  follows :  


It.R.  13228 

Amount 

Fiscal  year 

1  $3,000,000 
\  6.000,00 0 

3.000. 000 

f  40,000.000 
\  60,000,000 
t  10,000.000 
l  20,000,1X10 

142.000,000 

1967 

1068 

(9 

1967 

I960 

1967 

1968 

Title  I,  MOCOr  ycnicie BWCiy  aiauudiuB - - '  *" 

Title  n.  Traffic  accident  and  injury:  Research  and  test  facility - 

Title  III.  Highway  safety:  - 

Highway  safety  programs  ^Baldwin  amendment) . — 

Highway  safety  research  and  development - - — . - 

i  Planning  and  feasibility  studies  only. 

The  foregoing  are  the  administration’s  cost  figures  but  are  limited 

to  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968.  , 

Assuming  passage  this  year,  the  Secretary  would  make  his  report 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  as  to  the  financial  needs  of  the 
States  for  Federal  assistance  in  1968.  . 

In  1968  tire  Congress  would  have  the  opportunity  to  give  careful 
study  to  the  Secretary’s  findings  and  then  authorize  the  needed  funds 
for  this  worthy  highway  safety  program.  <  . 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  under  existing  law  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  January  1968,  the  cost 
estimate  for  completing  the  interstate  Highway  System  by  1972. 
The  orginal  cost  estimate  in  1955  was  $27  billion  for  40,000  miles, 
then  in  1959  the  cost  estimate  soared  to  $41  million  for  41,000  miles; 
and  the  1968  estimate  may  go  as  high  as  $50  billion. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  present  law  requires  the  Secretary, 
not  later  than  January  1968,  to  submit  his  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  the  Nation’s  future  highway  needs  following  the  completion  of 

the  Interstate  System.  ,  . 

Thus  in  1968  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the 
cost  responsibilities  of  financing  highways  and  highway  safety.  Let 
us  not  make  the  same  mistake  of  underestimating  the  cost  of  highway 
safety  as  we  did  with  the  Interestate  Highway  System, 

The  AA A  is  not  advocating  a  cutback  in  spending  for  highway 
safety.  The  stakes  are  high— nearly  80,000  Jives  a  year,  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  lives  in  the  next  5  years, 
plus  a  countless  number  of  injuries  and  property  damage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  billion. 
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Let  ns  make  a  start  during  the  next  2  years  through  Federal  leader* 
ship  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  comprehensive  and  realistic 
traffic  safety  programs  which  will  adequately  cope  with  the  major 
causes  of  death  on  our  highways — the  vehicle,  the  driver,  and  the 
highway. 

The.  Chairman.  Mr.  Kachlein,  we  appreciate  your  coming  here  and 
giving  us  your  views  because*  after  all,  you  do  represent  a  great  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  men  and  women  who  drive  on  our  highways  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  very  definite  views  through  your  experience  and  through 
your  observations. 

M r,  Moss,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr*  Moss.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  defer  for  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Springer! 

Mr.  Springer.  All  1  would  like  to  ask  is  this  one  t  lung.  I  am  not  sure 
that  1  got  the  deadlines  in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement  you  read, 
as  fro  t  ho  division  of  expenditures  of  what  should  be  charged  fro  the 
highway  fund  and  what  should  not. 

Could  vou  give  that  i  o  us  again  ? 

M  r.  Kaphleiw.  Yes.  With  regard  to  t he  highway  trust  fund,  we 
have  adhered  to  the  principle  all  along  that  it  should  he  used  for  three 
purposes.  One  was  for  the  acquisition  of  right-of-ways;  the  second 
was  for  the  construction  of  highways.  The  third  was  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  cost,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  That  has  been  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 

We  feel  that  for  the  2 -year  period  in  determining  t  he  cost  and  where 
we  are going  to  go  with  the  Highway  Safety  Act,  i  his  should  come  out 
of  general  revenue  funds.  That  during  the  2-year  financing  period 
we  want  to  know  specifically  what  the  demands  and  the  requirements 
w  i  1 1  be ;  heca  use  until  we  have  this  in  fori na  t  i  oi  i  w  e  will  be  i  nea  p  a  l  >  1  e  o  f 
forecasting  the  funding  of  a  long-range  program. 

Highway  beautification  and  highway  safety  can  be  a  bottomless  pit 
unless  we  specifically  know  the  program  and  outline  what  we  are  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  Springer,  1  have  two  further  questions.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  lieauf ideation  as  to  the  right-of-way  is  properly  charged 
to the  fund! 

Mr.  Kachlun.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Stringer*  But  any  other  beaut  i  float  ion  is  not  properly  charged  ? 

M r.  Kachlein.  Going  outside  the  right-of-way, 

Mr.  Springer.  And  highway  safety  should  not  be  charged  to  the 

fund  ? 

Mr,  Kachlein,  At  this  t  ime;  yes* sir. 

Mr,  Springer.  We  are  talking  about  either  that  which  is  heard  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  or  that  which  is  heard  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  in  either  instance! 

Mr.  Kaciilein.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Springer,  Should  not  be  chargeable  to  the  highway  trust  fund? 

Mr.  Kaciilein,  That  is  correct, 

M r.  Springer,  Thank  yon. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dingell? 

Mr.  Pi x< jell.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  Mr. 
Kaciilein  to  the  committee,  and  I  commend  him  for  a  very  fine 
statement. 
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Mr,  Kachlein,  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman, 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Devine? 

Mr,  Devine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  tli ink  the  approach  taken  by  the  American  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion  is  unique  at  least  among  the  witnesses  we  have  heard  to  date. 
Specifically,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  you  are  not  wishing  to 
use  the  highway  trust  fund  fora  purpose  other  than  that  for  which 
it  was  created, 

I  think  that  is  particularly  significant  because  when  Senator  Ribi* 
coif  testified  here  yesterday  he  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  multimillion- 
do)  las1  program  that  will  ultimately  amount  to  $380  million.  He 
suggested  that  he  had  an  amendment  that  would  put  this  in  excess  of 
a  billion  dollars, 

I  think  your  association  is  on  very  solid  ground  when  it  suggested 
that  tli©  highway  trust  fund  should  f>e  confined  to  those  three  purposes 
which  you  have  outlined  and  going  to  keep  the  cars  moving, 

I  thank  you  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kachlein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Moss  (presiding).  Mr.  Pickle? 

Mr.  Pickle.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Satterfield? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  No  questions, 

Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Eonan? 

Mr,  Ron  an.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nelsen? 

Mr.  Nelsen.  No  questions, 

Mr,  Moss.  Mr.  Cunningham? 

Mr.  Conning  ham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Although  you  have  confined  your  testimony  to  the  trust  fund,  and 
so  forth,  your  organization  has  been  attacked  as  publicity  seeking,  I 
would  like  to  have  your  summary  of  what  you  do  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety  and  what  your  figures  show  as  to  whether  or  not  the  great 
majority  of  accidents  are  caused  by  factors  other  than  the  design  of 
an  automobile,  as  lias  been  alleged. 

Mr  ,  K  ac in, kin .  Mr.  Congressman,  1  am  glad  you  asked  me  that 
question,  because  we  have  attacked  the  highway  safety  matters  as  a 
four-factor  or  four-prong  problem,  starting  with  the  pedestrian.  We 
do  know  from  facts  and  figures  that  in  properly  training  the  pedes¬ 
trian  and  calling  to  the  pedestrian’s  attention  the  problems  and  also 
the  enforcement  of  proper  pedestrian  laws,  the  death  rate  of  the 
pedestrian  since  1957  has  been  reduced  by  50  percent  even  though 
there  has  lieen  an  increase  in  (he  number  of  automobiles,  the  number 
of  miles  traveled,  and  the  population  by  over  200  percent — not  popu¬ 
lation  but  l  am  talking  about  miles  traveled. 

So  that  we  do  know  that  there  can  be  improvements  made  and  we 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  it. 

Second,  we  know  through  the  school  patrols  that  there  has  been  a 
50-percent  in  total  count  reduction  in  the  deaths  and  injuries  to  the 
school  patrols  since  it  has  been  formed  and  to  our  schoolchildren. 

We  do  know  that  insofar  as  the  motorist  is  concerned,  the  motorist 
actually  is  the  prime  factor  in  any  traffic  and  safety  program  and  the 
motorist  must  be  trained,  and  our  youngsters  must  be  trained  through 
the  educational  programs  that  we  have. 
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We  are  assisting  today,  for  example,  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  on 
a  very  exciting  educational  TV  program  made  up  of  31  half  hour  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  going  on  closed  circuits  to  each  of  their  high  schools. 
It  will  be  made  available  to  the  other  States  in  training  our  youngsters 
to  drive  properly  on  the  highways.  We  do  know  that  where  young¬ 
sters  are  properly  trained  to  drive  on  the  highways  they  acquire 
through  proper  training  courses  the  equivalent  of  nearly  8  years  of 
experience  that  an  untrained  driver  has  over  his  lifetime. 

We  are  emphasizing  the  problem  at  the  driver  levels  as  well  as  at 
the  pedestrian  level.  We  do  know  that  the  drinking  problem  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  one.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  research  work  that 
would  be  created  by  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  that  is  before 
you  will  bring  out  definite  ngures  to  prove  the  things  we  think  are 
causing  some  of  our  accidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  approached  it  also  with  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  to  proper  and  better  packaging  for  safety  in  the  automobiles. 
We  have  found,  also,  defects  on  new  cars  coming  forth  from  the 
Detroit  runways.  So,  we  have  met  with  the  manufacturers  to  point 
out,  through  our  emergency  road  service,  the  defects  that  we  have 
found  among  our  9  million  members. 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  highways,  the  highway  engineering,  through 
the  work  with  the  highway  departments,  through  the  spot  checks,  for 
example,  through  the  development  of  meetings  between  highway  en¬ 
gineers,  through  ASHO  to  do  a  better  engineering  job. 

We  look  at  it  as  a  four-factor  problem,  not  a  three,  two  or  one,  al¬ 
though  today  one  may  be  the  whipping  boy,  such  as  the  manufacturer. 

We  think  that  these  four  facets  each  need  to  be  examined  in  order 
to  bring  about  better  highway  safety  on  our  highways. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Any  machine,  including  an  airplane,  might  have 
some  biigs  in  it  occasionally. 

Mr.  IvAcm.EiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  all  of  your  experience — and  I  am  familiar 
with  your  organization,  having  been  in  this  field  professionally — in  all 
of  your  experience,  do  you  say  by  and  large  that  the  fatality  rate 
and  injury  rate  are  due  to  factors  other  than  the  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Kaciilein.  Frankly,  I  could  not  answer  that  question  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  sir.  The  reason  is  that  the  type  of  reporting  that 
is  done  at  the  State  level  or  by  the  local  police  force  is  not  uniform 
enough  or  in  depth  enough  to  determine.  I  can  point  out  to  you, 
sir,  that  several  of  our  automobile  clubs  operate  insurance  branches 
of  their  operations  and  they  have  a  staff  of  men  who  do  an  in-depth 
study  on  every  one  of  their  fatal  accidents.  They  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  a  number  of  the  accidents,  but  not  the  substantial 
amount,  sir,  have  been  caused  primarily  by  car  defects.  But  T  could 
not  give  you  the  answer.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  There  are  no  such  figures  available  are  there? 

Mr.  Kachletn.  That  is  correct,  sir,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are 
interested  in  having  this  proposal  passed  so  that  we  can  do  proper 
research  work  and  we  can  do  it  on  a  more  uniform  basis. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  had  a  table  here  the  other  day  that  showed 
Connecticut  had  the  lowest  death  rate  per  100  million  miles  traveled 
and  then  the  other  States  followed  on  down  the  line. 
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What  would  your  judgment  be  as  to  why  Connecticut  does  a  good 
job  according  to  their  figures,  and  so  many  of  the  other  States  do  not 
when  everybody  drives  the  same  type  of  automobile .  ... 

Mr.  IvACHLEttf.  May  I  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  earlier  in  my 
testimony  i  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  proper  environ¬ 
ment,  a  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  motorists,  in  their  driving 
habits,  in  their  responsibilities,  in  their  duties,  not  only  Lo  themselves 
but  to  their  family  and  to  the  oilier  people  on  the  highways.  It  18 
possible  that  Connecticut  has  done  a  better  job  m  creating  a  better 
driving  attitude  among  its  people  which  would  certainly  nave  some 

effect*  ^ 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  are  familiar  with  the  three  E’s  of  traffic 

safety  ? 

Mr.  Kachuux.  Yes,  sir.  . ,  ,  „  f 

Mr  Cunningham.  Then  would  it.  be  your  judgment  that  Connect¬ 
icut  :  has  been  applying  the  three  E  formula  much  better  than  the 

0tMrSKACHU5Df.  It  could  be,  sir.  I  do  know  that  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  for  a  substantial  number  of  years  in  Connecticut  to  make 
the  driver  a  better  driver  and  a  more  cautious  one  and  J  think  one 
that  is  a  more  polite  driver,  sir,  if  I  may  use  that  term. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Your  organization  has  done  a  great  deal  ot 
work  in  this  field.  Education,  for  example.  Yon  established  safety 
programs.  When  I  was  in  this  work  it  was  established  that  there  had 
never  been  a  child  killed  where  a  safety  patrolman  was  on  duty,  i 
don't  know  whether  that  is  still  claimed  or  not.  Do  you  know . 

Mr.  Kachuein.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir,  on  that.  I  know  we  have 
had  some  real  close  calls  but.  we  hare  reduced  the  number  of  children 
that  have  been  injured  and  the  deaths  that  have  occurred.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  reduction  in  actual  count  is  better  than  50  percent  since 

the  patrols  were  organized.  ,  , 

Mr.  Cunningham.  And  getting  back  to  the  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  you  and  all  the  good  work  you  have  done  in  my  opinion, 
you  do  furnish  the  belts  and  buckles  for  the  safety  patrolmen,  don  1 
you? 

Mr.  Kaciiuein.  That  is  right.  ...  ,  ,  .  „ 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Ilasirt  your  organization  been  a  leader  in  driver 

training? 

Mr.  Kachgein.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have.  _  ,.  . 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  have  been  in  the  three  E  field  tor  all  ot 
these  years,  therefore,  you  must  feel  t hat  stressing  the  three  E  s  is  the 
best  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  Kaohlein.  We  think  it  is  but  we  also  recognize  there  are  other 
factors  that  we  must  similarly  attack  or  improve  in  order  to  bring 
about  safety  on  our  highways  because  we  see  that  all  tour  factors  are 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Your  organization  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  I  compliment  you.  ,  _  .  , 

Mr.  Kachleen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Maokay  ? 

Mr,  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 
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MY.  Ivachlein,  1  have  always  considered  the  membership  of  your 
organization  to  lie  the  elite  of  the  American  driving  public.  The 
presentation  you  have  made  has  justified  that  judgment. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  comment  about  the  bill  which  many  of 
us  have  introduced.  It  seems  you  have  agreed  with  some  of  the.  points 
niEule  in  {hat  bill.  1  hope  that  you  will  energetically  support  our 
effort  to  gel  a  truly  national  program  with  a  Federal  agency,  one  that 
mobilizes  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governmental  forces  and  the 
private  element  that  can  contribute  to  improved  traffic  safety. 

The  greatest  threat,  it  seems  to  me,  now,  is  that  we  might  do  less 
than  that. 

Mr.  Kachleix.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Mackay,  that  we  are  100  per¬ 
cent  behind  the  proposal  that  will  make  this  a  joint  venture  on  the  part 
of  Federal  Government,  and  the  States  hut  with  a  centralized  place 
such  as  your  bill  lias  suggested,  sir, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Famsley? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mi'.  Witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  missed  Mr.  Broyhill.  T  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  am  glad  Mr.  Mackay  considers  membership  in  your 
organization  some  kind  of  leadership  because  1  have  been  a  member 
fora  longtime. 

Have  you  any  in  formation  on  one-way  streets  as  opposed  to  two-way 
streets? 

Mr.  K.u  hlein.  1  do  not  have,  sir.  Mr.  Sielski,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
may  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Sieixki,  We  have  that  available. 

M  r.  Farnsley.  Can  you  give  it  to  me  off  the  top  of  your  head  ¥ 

Air.  Sielski.  Yes,  it  is  definitely - 

The  ( 'n airman.  Would  the  gentleman  identifv  himself  ? 

Mr.  Sielski.  I  am  Matt  Sielski,  the  director  of  the  Traffic  Engineer¬ 
ing  ami  Safety  Department  for  the  AAA. 

We  have  made  countless  studies  and  surveys  relating  to  one-way 
streets.  Your  question  is  whether  or  not  they  Help  to  reduce  accidents. 
\  es,  t  hey  do.  They  not  only  reduce  accidents  among  the  vehicles,  but 
pedestrians  as  well.  Most  oi  these  will  run  somewhere  about  30  percent. 
This  depends  on  the  type  of  one-way  streets.  Since  the  number  of 
conflicts  have  heen  reduced,  the  number  of  pedestrian  accidents  can  be 
reduced  substantially,  30  to  40  [>eroent  on  these  streets. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sielski. 

I  have  inquired  about,' the  impact  of  street  lighting  on  crime  and 
traffic  accidents  and  delinquency.  A  portion  of  the  information  1  re¬ 
ceived  indicates  in  the  case  of  highway  lighting,  accordingto  illuminat¬ 
ing  engineers,  the  lighting  cost  is  generally  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  highway.  Installation  of  adequate,  lighting  is  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper,  if  if  is  done  at  the  time  the  highway  is  constructed. 
This  is  from  “Nighttime  Highway  Safety,”  Street  and  Highway 
Safety  Lighting  Bureau. 

Plte  police  chief  of  Gary,  Ind.,  justifies  such  expenditures  this  way : 
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A  k<«k1  street  light  1h  11s  valunble  as  u  k<h«1  iK.ll.-eimin.  and  a  lot 

Only  in  recent  years  have  ease  histories  provided  pr°«»f  iiwitUe  that  propel 
street  lighting  can  cut  nighttime  fatalities  hy  150  percent,  l  or  the  entire  Nation, 
this  means  a  saving  of  20.000  lives  annually,  plus  mi  economic  savings  estimated 
to  he  $2  billion  per  year. 

Could  you  comment  on  that  statement  i 

Mr.  SiKi.sKi.  Yes.  Street  li*rlit itifr  is  a  very  important  asi>ect  ot  an 
accident  reduction  program  specifically  on  our  major  thoroughfares. 

( rood,  modern  street  lighting  not  only  helps  to  prevent  crime  and  other 
matters  of  this  type,  as  well  as  accidents  involving  pedestrians,  pai- 
ticulnrly  pedestrians  in  our  large  cities.  Pedestrian  fatalities  accoun 
for  anywhere  from  70  percent  of  the  fatalities  in  our  larger  cities  to 

40  and  50  iiercent  in  cities  over  200,000  population. 

Street  lighting  results  in  reduction  in  pedestrian  accidents  because 
so  many  of  these  people  are  killed  crossing  streets  at  night,  particular  ly 
die  old  persons.  Furthermore,  in  high-accident  locations,  there  are 
countless  numbers  of  studies  that  show  the  tremendous  reduction  m 
accidents  as  a  result  of  modern  street  lighting. 

Mr.  (Yirrix.  Would  you  yield  if 

Mr.  Fauxsi.ky.  Yes. 

Mr.  (Yirnx.  This  morning  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  saw 
some  pictures  showing  a  form  of  luminous  paint  used  on  bridges  and 
on  highway  signs,  even  on  street  markings.  Are  you  familiar  with 

.Mr.  SiF.i.sKi.  Are  you  talking  about  the  reflectorized  material? 

Mr!  CrirriN.  That  might  he  what  it  is  called.  All  I  know  is  that 
itisa  form  of  paint.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  SiKESKi.  It  has  lx*en  proven  that  any  sign  that  is  worth  seeing 
in  the  daytime  for  traffic  certainly  ought  to  he  clear  to  the  motorist  at 
night,  and  reflectorized  material  does  this. 

Mr.  Curtin.  I  low  about  on  the  street  markings?  .... 

Mr.  Sielskl  And  the  pavement  marking  as  well.  I  f  it  is  important 
for  daytime  use,  it  is  just  equally  important  at  night.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  tremendous  improvement  made  in  pavement  line  edging, 
part  icularly  on  our  narrow  two-way  highways. 

Mr.  Crimx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  >o  I  have  time  left  ? 

You  «dve  a  guess  that  one-way  streets  would  cut  accidents  oO  to  40 
percent.  Mv  information  is  that  in  Virginia  and  in  California  they 
|iave  some  one-way  highways  where  t hey  build  another  highway  paral¬ 
lel.  maybe  as  much  as  a  half  mile  away,  and  that  this  has  caused  a 
great  saving  in  accidents  in  the  country.  Is  it  a  good  guess  that  we 
could  save  :W  to  40  percent  nationally  if  we  had  one-way  streets  and 

highways?  ,. .  .  ,  _ 

M r.  Si ki.sk i.  Congressman,  there  aredifferent  types  of  one-v  aj 
streets.  If  it  is  for  a  business  area,  this  is  one  thing.  If  it  is  for  an 
outlying  area,  this  is  another  type  of  street,  that  must  lx?  considered, 
but  basically  if  a  one-way  street  is  designed  properly,  it  will  move 
traffic  effectively  and  reduce  accidents,  but  it  depends  on  where  you 
are  placing  it. 


i 


Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gilligan. 

Mr.  Gilligan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions. 
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The  Cm  airman,  Mr,  Moss? 

Mr.  Mobs.  I  have  rust  a  few  questions. 

This  matter  of  what  causes  accidents,  of  course,  is  intriguing,  I 
assume  that  we  would  all  stipulate  that  the  driver  behind  the  wheel  has 
a  major  burden  as  a  cause  in  the  accident  picture,  but  don’t  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  be  concerned  about  what  happens  after  the  accident  is 
caused  ? 

Mr,  Kaohlein.  Very  much  so, 

Mr.  Moss.  The  physical  environment  in  which  the  passengers  and 
th©  driver  are  located  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  ? 

Mr.  Kaohlein,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss,  And  the  concern  over  design  is  predicated  on  the  need  to 
have  a  safer  environment. 

Mr.  Kaciieein,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  And  your  observation  of  accidents  over  the  years  would 
lead  you  to  conclude  that  that  environment  is  far  less  safe  than  it  could 
be. 

Mr.  Iyachlein.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Congressman,  we 
met  with  the  manufacturers,  not  in  public  but  at  their  own  head¬ 
quarters,  to  discuss  this  with  them  a  year  ago,  to  point  out  to  them  the 
things  that  we  had  seen  from  our  own  observations  and  our  own  studies. 

Mr,  Moss,  We  should  emphasize  this  and  bring  it,  into  focus  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  those  who  would  attempt  to  oversimplify 
or  to  obfuscate  the  real  purpose  of  the.se  hearings.  Certainly  we  are 
concerned  with  every  factor  of  safety,  the  highway,  the  driver,  the 
vehicle. 

Mr.  IvACiTEEiN.  And  the  pedestrian, 

Mr.  Moss.  And  the  pedestrian.  Here,  again,  the  vehicle  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  nature  of  injuries  sustained  by  the  pedestrian; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kaohlein.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss.  Isn't  there  evidence,  rather  substantial  evidence,  of  im¬ 
proper  regard  for  the  safety  or  Hie  welfare  of  that  pedestrian  once  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  vehicle? 

Mr,  Kachlein,  From  my  observations;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Moss.  On  the  driver  licensing,  certainly  we  want  safe  drivers. 
Do  all  of  the  States  have  adequate  standards  for  the  licensing  of 
drivers? 

Mr.  Kacitlein.  They  do  not,  sir, 

Mr.  Moss.  Isn’t  it  time  that  perhaps  we  impose  minimal  standards 
requiring  the  States  to  license  at  least  through  the  imposition  of  those 
standards? 

Mr.  ICachlein.  This  could  he,  sir.  I  feel  that  once  you  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  center  for  research  and  it  is  brought  to  the  public’s  attention, 
you  will  find  that  a  considerable  change  will  be  made  in  your  State 
laws.  It  may  be  necessary  to  put  minimum  standards  in  order  to 
force  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.  Having  diagnosed  this  malady  that  affects  our  society, 
should  we  wait  for  a  comfortable  evolution  to  finally  bring  about  an 
acceptance  by  those  States  having  failed  to  date  to*do  so,  to  impose 
the  kind  of  standards  necessary  to  protect  the  American  traveling 
public?  Driving  in  my  State  of  California,  I  can  see  almost  any- 
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where  in  that  State  license  plates  from  virtually  every  other  State  in 
the  Union. 

Mr.  Kachlein.  Yes,  sir.  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  _ 

Mr.  Moss.  The  ability  of  the  State  by  the  imposition  of  reasonable 
standards  to  protect  its  motor  vehicle  owners  is  not  absolute,  is  it 

Mr.  Kachlein.  It  is  not.  , 

Mr.  Moss.  Many  thousands  of  intruders  are  there  every  day,  as  they 
are  hero  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  any  community  across  this 
Nation.  Haven’t  we  a  right,  where  we  know  there  should  be  certain 
minimums  at  least  met  in  the  licensing  of  a  driver,  to  expect  that  they 

be  met  and  be  met  now  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Kachlein.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement,  sir.  .  - 

Mr.  Moss.  Now,  on  tire  safety,  I  have  become  a  little  agitated  on 
this  point.  I  looked  at  a  cross  section  of  a  carcass,  one  of  the  most 
fragile  pieces  of  equipment  1  have  seen  in  many  yeans.  T  don  t  cus- 
tormirily  cross  section  my  tires  to  find  out  how  strong  they  are. 

You  suggest  that  the  Secretary  be  required  to  set  interim  standards, 
and  one  oF  the  standards  you  would  have  him  adopt  would  be  the 
voluntary  t  ire  standards.  What  are  those  standards .  , 

Mr.  Kachlein.  We  have  stated  that  there  were  a  munber  of  stand¬ 
ards  that  have  been  developed.  For  example,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  its  purchasing,  has  developed  a  standard.  We  suggest 
Mr.  Moss.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  GSA  s  representative 
yesterday  finally  admitted  they  really  didn’t  have  much  of  a  standard? 
Mr.  Kachlein.  1  wasn’t  here,  sir.  I  am  sorry:  I  didn't  hear  that 
Mr  Moss.  For  all  practical  purposes,  other  than  to  be  able  to  hold 
air.  there  is  no  standard.  When  you  buy  a  tire,  you  don  t  really  know 
what  you  are  buying.  Two-ply  rated  four.  Are  you  buy. ng  four  or 
two?  You  are  buving  two,  nrnvt  you?  Is  a  two-ply  tire  safe  at  nigh 
speeds  on  a  vehicle  that  is  loaded  to  its  maximum  carrying  capacity* 
Mr.  Kachi.fjn.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  know  l his,  though:  that 
the  average  person  overloads  his  car  when  he  goes  on  vacation.  Many 
of  the  t  ir£s  that  have  teen  tested  for  the  so-called  maximum  are  not  t  lie 
maximum  of  the  driver.  We  see  that  very  Irequently. 

Wo  have  met  with  the  tire  manufacturers.  M  e  had  them  present 
some  of  their  ideas  2  years  ago.  We  have  cautioned  Item  and  advised 
them  that  they  must  come  up  with  realistic,  standards,  Now  we  are 
hopeful  that  some  of  the  standards  that  they  have  developed  may  be  of 
aid  to  the  Secretary  in  determining  the  minimum  standard  require¬ 
ment;  during  the  2-vear  interim  period. 

Mr.  Moss.  Don't  you  think  perhaps  you  need  a  crash  program  to 

develop  a  standard  which  the  Secretary  should  adopt? 

Mr  Kachlein.  We  recommend  in  the  interim  that  he  adopt  the 
best  standards  that  he  can  find  to  set  forth  so  that  you  are  not  wait  mg 


2  vears,  sir,  „  ,  t  ,  * 

‘Mr  Moss.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you.  I  have  been  a  member  ot 

the  American  Automobile  Association  for  many  years  and  hnd  that 
they  are  an  excellent  organization  that  performs  services  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  and  1  think  they  are  making  an  important  contribution  in  train¬ 
ing  our  drivers  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Kachlein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  liogers,  did  you  have  any  questions? 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida*  Just  one  question  or  two*  Thank  you, 
Mr*  Chairman, 

Wliat  would  be  your  feeling  about  the  President  appointing  a  board 
of  experts  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  standards  for  tires? 

Mr.  Kachlein,  We  see  many  boards  of  all  kinds*  We  see  many 
that  are  volunteers  and  the  like,  f  don’t  think  this  is  a  volunteer  job. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  1  didn't  say  it  would  be  volunteer* 

Mr,  Kachlein.  I  see,  sir.  This  would  be  paid  staff  people? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  Well,  it  would  be  an  Advisory  Board  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for  him  to  set  standards. 

Mr,  Kachlein.  Advisory.  Board  to  the  Secretary  to  simply  give  ad¬ 
vice,  but  not  make  the  Secretary  follow  the  reconimendat  ions  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida*  Yes. 

Mr.  Kachlein.  I  see  no  objection. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  do  you  think  about  requiring  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  safety  to  be  placed  on  used  cm's  before  they  are  sold?  This 
would  be  the  buyer’s  assurance  from  the  dealer  that  the  basic  standards 
of  safety,  the  features  of  safety  that  we  are  concerned  with,  those 
which  were  established  when  the  car  was  new,  are  brought  to  the 
standards  which  might  have  been  established  by  the  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Kachlein.  Would  it  not  be  better,  sir,  to  have  an  inspection 
service  with  a  certificate  of  inspection  rather  than  a  warranty? 
Frankly,  I,  as  a  car  owner,  do  not  know  whether  my  car  is  in  a  safe 
condition  unless  some  expert  has  gone  over  it  and  checked  it  thor¬ 
oughly. 

I  refer  you  to,  sir,  t  he  type  of  inspection  that  is  being  done  in  Austria, 
where  no  car  may  lie  sold  without  an  inspection  certificate.  The 
inspection  that  is  done  is  in-depth  inspection,  not  just  five  or  six  or 
seven  items. 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida.  1  don’t  think  you  have  grasped  what  I  am 
saying.  What.  I  am  saying  is  that  the  dealer,  before  he  can  sell  the 
car,  by  law  is  required  to  see  that  that  car  meets  the  standards  set, 
the  minimum  standards  set  by  (he  Federal  Government.  That  assures 
the  buyer  when  he  goes  into  a  used  car  lot  that  the  brakes  work,  that 
whatever  safety  features  have  been  incorporated  in  the  standards 
work  and  tuv  certified  to  hy  the  man  who  sells  the  car. 

Mr.  Kachlein.  1  can  see  no  objection  to  a  program  like  that.  I 
can  see  the  value  behind  it. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Florida.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin  ? 

M  r.  Van  Deerlin*  No.  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  by  members  of  the 
committee?  If  not,  Mr*  Kachlein,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  1  want  to 
thank  you  very  sincerely  for  coming  and  giving  ns  the  benefit  of  your 
views*  inasmuch  as  you  do  represent  a  great  number  of  the  drivers  of 
this  Nat  ion.  Again  I  want  to  ask  you :  You  do  agree  in  principle  with 
the  bills?  Perhaps  there  will  need  to  be  some  amendment  changes  but 
you  do  agree  in  principle? 

Mr.  Kachlein.  We  do,  sir*  and  we  are  giving  it  solid  support 
through  our  238  clubs  and  our  members  because  this  is  a  very  fine  for¬ 
ward  step  that  has  been  longtime  needed* 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  coming  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Kacheeix.  Thank  you.  ,.  . 

The  Chairman.  The  time  lias  come  when  we  have  to  adjourn, 

Mr.  Ealph  Nader  in  the  audience '  ,  .  ..  . 

Will  you  come  forward  and  take  a  chair  for  a  brief  moment , 
would  like  to  make  a  statement.  1  will  make  it  again. 

I  will  say  to  you  before  we  start  that  we  will  adjourn  at  noon,  i 
don't  think*  it  is  fair  that  you  start  for  i*  or  3  minutes  and  then  we  be 
called  to  the  floor.  We  will  come  back  at  2  o clock.  1  want  to  make 
the  statement  now  and  I  will  make  it  a  little  bit  later  when  1  ha  \  e  moie 
members  here  because  1  think  it  is  important,  that  as  we  continue 
these  hearings  1  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  consider  the  matter 
which  we  are  dealing  with  of  very  grmt  importance,  that  it  ^acces¬ 
sary  that  we  maintain  a  judicial  attitude  toward  every  idea  that  is 

presented  for  our  eonsidc rat  ion .  .  . 

Jff,  Nader,  this  is  not  for  your  edification  alone  hut  tins  is  roi  out 
committee  and  for  all  who  appear  before  us*  Home,  perhaps  most  o 
the  speakers,  have  decided!)’  pronounced  views  that  may  even  lie  con¬ 
sidered  biased.  Nevertheless,  they  are  entitled  to  a  courteous  hearing. 
1  m  11  st  i ns i st.  t h at  they  1  >e  1  vea n l  e on rt eo u si y .  We  c a n not  prod u cc  a  t e- 
sponsjble  bill  on  this  highly  controversial  matter  without  maintaining 
t he  dignity  of  a  great  deliberative  assembly. 

There  is  a  saying  on  Capitol  Hill  that  men  cun  disagree  without 
being  disagreeable.  The  reason  I  make  this  statement  is  that  once  or 
twice  there  have  been  statements  from  members  of  the  committee 
impugning  perhaps  the  integrity  and  motives  ol  some  of  otn  v  it  - 
nesses.  As  chairman,  1  will  not  have  this.  We  will  try  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  verv  important  matter  in  the  best  way  we  can. 

F  will  make  this  statement  a  little  hit  later  when  we  dn  have  more 
of  the  committee  here.  But  1  wanted  lo  make  it  now.  ii  is  the 
intention  of  this  committee  to  hear  all  witnesses  and  lo  hear  them  out 
and  not  to  impugn  any  of  their  motives. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Before  we  do  adjourn,  do  you  have  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  of  the  floor  to  sit  this  afternoon? 

The  Chairman.  1  have  asked  to  have  it  and  1  understood  we  might 
have  it.  It  is  my  intention  to  come  back  at  2  o'clock  and  if  we  do  not 
gel  permission  we  will  come  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  XrcrsKx.  Of  course  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  someone  on  the 
floor  who  might  make  a  point  of  order.  1  just  thought  it  might  he 
well  for  you  to  indicate  that  because  certainly  I  have  no  objection  and 

I  intend  to  be  here.  ,  t  ^  . 

The  Chairman.  One  member  of  the  committee  has  stipulated  that 
he  intends  to  object  to  our  sitt  ing  and  thwarted  I  lie  wishes  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  while  we  have  legislation  on  tliefloor.  ... 

1  understand  that  we  do  not  have  much  legislation  this  afternoon. 
We  hope  to  come  back  and  continue  these  bearings  even  if  it  goes  into 
the  night.  1  think  it  is  so  important  dint  we  should  continue  and  we 
will  go  ahead  and  meet  at  2  o  clock  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2 
p,m.  the  same  day.) 
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AFTER  RECESS 

(The  committee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.) 

Mr,  F Riedel  ( presiding)  .  The  committee  will  now  come  to  order, 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  is  to  start  with  his  statement. 
Mr.  Nader,  yon  may  proceed, 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  NADER 

Mr.  Nader.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  it  is  a 
particular  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appeal  here  today.  I 
would  like  to  briefly  explain  why. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  public  discussion  and  deliberation  of  the 
traffic  safety  problem  in  this  country  in  its  concentration  on  the  en¬ 
gineering  aspects  of  the  problem  began  with  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Traffic  Safety,  which  was  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  in  1956, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Kenneth  Roberts,  and  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Friedel  and  Mr.  Walter  Hegel's  at  the  time  were  members  of  that  sub¬ 
committee. 

I  had  a  personal  attachment  with  that  set  of  hearings  because  almost 
10  years  ago  when  I  was  at  law  school,  in  the  mail  came  this  volume 
called  “Traffic  Safety.”  Its  message  is  just  as  true  today  as  it  was 
10  years  ago,  although  perhaps  we  are  a  little  further  along.  It  makes 
one  recall  now  long  it  takes  to  get  matters  moving  in  an  area  when  the 
needs  are  so  crystal  clear  as  they  were  presented  by  the  handful  of 
courageous  researchers  and  public  servants  that  filled  a  substantial 
part  of  tliis  volume. 

Many  of  them  are  still  today  trying  to  communicate  the  same  mes¬ 
sage  and  I  think  their  words  are  falling  on  more  fertile  ground;  that 
is,  judging  by  the  activity  at  the  congressional  level  since  last  year. 

Now  I  realize  that  there  are  a  good  many  witnesses  who  have  come 
a  long  way  to  testify  here  today.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  unnecessary 
time. 

I  think  they  should  have  an  opportunity,  since  my  views  have  been 
heard,  and  I  can  submit  the  statement  which  I  made  before  the  Senate 
committee.  Rather  than  take  up  time  with  repetition,  with  your  per¬ 
mission,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  file  my  statement  for  the  record, 

Mr.  Friedel.  Your  full  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Nader,  Thank  you,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  or  Raxfh  Nadeb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  present  some  of  my  views  on 
the  automobile  safety  legislation  before  this  Committee.  The  following  remarks 
will  he  more  generally  addressed  to  the  contemporary  situation  as  it  relates  to 
the  motor  vehicle.  For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  submit  shortly  detailed 
amendments  to  HA  1322S  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

The  current  ferment  over  automobile  safety  reflects  a  growing  recognition 
throughout  the  country  that  automotive  engineering  can  provide  the  most  feas¬ 
ible,  enduring,  effective  and  least  costly  remedy  to  reducing  casualties  on  the 
highway.  Designing  the  machine  to  adapt  to  the  man  has  marked  the  most 
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basic  and  rapid  progress  in  other  man-machine  interactions  such  as  the  operation 
of  mines,  trains  (the  automatic  coupler  and  the  air  brake,  for  example)  and 
the  operations  of  machinery  in  factories.  It  took  years  to  abandon  the  notion  that 
it  is  the  man  who  is  to  blame,  the  man  who  must  adapt  to  a  dangerous  and  de¬ 
fective  machine  in  running  trains  and  operating  factories.  This  near  exclusive 
concentration  on  the  man  absorbed  years  marked  by  horrible  human  carnage. 
It  is  now  ISltiO.  It  has  taken  so  much  longer  to  begin  to  shift  the  emphasis  from 
the  man  onto  the  vehicle.  And  the  toll  of  delay  has  been  much  more  tragic. 
Whatever  may  contribute  to  the  accident,  singly  or  in  contribution— whether 
Is  be  vehicle,  driver,  or  highway  environment,  it  is  the  vehicle  which  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  involved  in  the  manner  in  which  the  motorist  is  killed  or  injured. 
Whatever  the  contributing  factors  to  accidents,  a  crashworthy  vehicle  can  make 
such  failures— fail-safe.  It  is  this  second  line  of  defense  in  the  acctdent-injury 
sequence  that  Is  our  first  candidate  for  action  because  we  can  best  control  this 
strategically  placed  vehicle  “net”  and  design  it  to  catch  safely  the  aberrant  in¬ 
puts  of  the  accident  episode.  Rather  than  overcomplicate  the  quest  for 
and  search  for  ways  to  eliminate  them,  priority  should  he  given  to  erecthag 
remedies  which  will  cut  the  causal  sequence  even  if  we  do  not  understand  these 
causes,  and  their  relative  importance.  At  what  point  we  inject  our  resources  find 
strategies  for  injury  reduction  in  the  accident-injury  sequence  is  crucial, 
can  fritter  away  millions  of  dollars  and  precious  years  by  misplaced  strategies. 
Or  we  can  attain  almost  immediate  returns  In  safety  by  a  greater 
of  the  feasibility  and  effect  of  engineering  solutions,  (Four  years  of  auto  pro¬ 
duction  amounts  to  half  of  vehicle  miles  traveled),  ,  .  ,  ,  * 

The  engineering  viewpoint  has  gained  greater  verbal  acceptance  by  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  recently.  Speaking  before  the  Highway  R^reb  noard  on 
January  18,  1966,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  AUaii  S, 

Boyd,  said:  “Probably  the  most  promising  approach  to  significant,  legible  im¬ 
provements  in  highway  safety  in  the  immediate  future  lies  in  t be  application 
of  modern  technology.  *  +  *  Its  application,  In  essence,  means  that  we  must 

understand  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  and 

provemeats  in  the  vehicle-highway  system  to  make  his  driving  mow ^reliable  and 
more  effective.  It  means  we  can  prevent  accidents  or  mitigate  their  consequence 
bv  add  i  t  Ions  or  modifications  to  the  vehicle  and  the road  way .  Hfl 

Last  November,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  John  T.  Connor,  was  quite  emphatic 
/irfiTviTif?  mum  the  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  I  iihlic  Roads  - 

"lom/XBraleCtfm  is  getting  results  Ami  it  is  ^ttlngthembeca^ 
Mghwnv  engineer  relied  on  facts  and  rejected  the  emotional  and  widely  he  id, 
bul  fallacious,  belief  that  almost  all  accidents  are  somehow  caused  by  driver 

error  or  failure,  through  carelessness  or  irresponsibility.  ..  .  reportmg 

"This  belief  stems  naturally  enough  from  our  system  of  accident  reporting, 
which  tends  to  be  in  terms  of  traffic  violations,  and  from  our  concept  of  leg  a, 
liability  and  it  has  been  reinforced  by  well-publicized  safe  driving  camping  * 
It  leads'  of  course,  to  the  assumption  that,  if  almost  all  accidents  are  ca ust d  y 
driver  errer  lC  wav  to  eliminate  them  is  to  make  all  drivers  drive  better 
And  since  most  motorists  consider  themselves  good  drivers,  ft 
to  the  assumption  that  most  accidents  are  caused  by  a  small  group  of  dangirous, 
accidentTrone  drivers.  Therefore.  If  we  could  get  them  off  the  road  we  would 

“^nfori^S'these  assumptions  are  not  supported  by  the  facte-  An  analysis 
hv  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  just  last  summer  showed  that  almost  an  entirely 
different  group  of  drivers  is  involved  In  accidents  each  year,  and  raving  the 
repeaters— those  who  have  two  or  more  accidents  in  any  one  year— would  have 
virtually  no  effect  on  the  following  year's  accidents.  The  facta  are  that  t  e 
great,  bulk  of  accidents  involve  average,  normally  respon.-ibU  “"***• 
is  immune.  It.  Is  the  accumulation  of  ra re-accidents,  occurring  to  nll  too  i 
generally  good  drivers,  that  principally  account  for  our  annual  traffic  toll 

‘The  fact  is  that  most  drivers,  most  of  the  time,  are  driving  near  the  it  ■ 
of  their  ability— considering  the  complexity  of  the  traffic  situation  and  of  t  e 
driving  task.  ...  In  our  pursuit  of  safety  the  emphasis  on  remedial  engineering 
rather  than  reprimand  represents  an  Important  breakthrough. 

This  history  of  safety  in  our  machine  age  has  shown  convincingly  that  the 
genius  of  man  in  protecting  himself  from  his  machines  jirocecds  from  liiscfforts 
in  designing  machines  to  adapt  to  human  capacities  and  Hmltat  ons.  w  as  to 
reduce  accident  risk,  and  to  guard  against  the  consetioences  of  the  accident  by 
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preventing  or  minimizing  the  severity  of  the  injury.  In  1961,  General  Motors 
engineer.  Kenneth  Stonex  repeated  in  an  article  a  well  known  precept:  ilOne  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  safety  engineering  Is  in  anticipate  every  possible 
tyj>e  of  accident  which  may  occur  because  of  machine  failure  or  human  failure 
and  then  to  establish  safeguards  to  minimize  the  hazards  or  injury  which  may 
result  when  such  a  failure  occurs." 

A  chief  thrust  of  the  critical  reaction  toward  the  auto  industry  is  that  directed 
toward  applying  ibis  principle  far  more  pervasively  to  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  automobiles.  Yet  to  the  present  day,  the  industry  shows  a  profound 
disregard  for  it. 

To  illustrate,  in  the  January  1906  issue  of  Popular  Rciettee,  Hubert  Luckett* 
editor,  described  the  front  bumper  design  of  the  new  Toronado  as  “insane.”  He 
wrote:  “It  shares  this  monstrous  affront  to  common  sense  with  several  Detroit 
cars  this  year,  A  massive  wedgelike  projection  on  the  sides  would  he  murderous 
to  a  hapless  pedestrian  unfortunate  enough  to  step  in  it*  path.  And  it  could 
easily  hang  up  on  a  guardrail  post*  turning  an  otherwise  minor  mishap  into  a 
disaster,  ” 

General  Motors*  response  to  a  complaint  about  this  fender  bumper  design  was 
traditional.  GM  President  James  Roche  dismissed  a  motorist's  complaint  in 
February  l!H!6  with  the  statement :  "As  regards  your  opinion  concerning  the 
Toronado  front  fender  design,  we  have  not  had  any  reports  of  difficulties/'  The 
point  about  this  altitude  is  that  consumers  are  expected  to  prove  their  conten¬ 
tions  with  corpses  nr  bloodied  bodies.  Instead  of  engineering  foresight  In  design 
and  testing  at  the  company’s  facilities,  America's  highways  are  the  proving 
grounds. 

Another  example  is  the  carbon  monoxide  hazard  to  drivers  that  results  from 
the  absence  of  adequate  controls  on  auto  exhaust  emission.  Carbon  monoxide 
is  a  tasteless  and  odorless  gas.  In  high  doses,  it  is  of  course  let  1ml,  In  lesser 
doses,  ra  nging  from  30  ppm  to  120  p pm.  ami  deitertding  on  the  length  of  exposure, 
the  driver  can  become  fatigued,  drowsy,  and  nauseous.  These  exjiosures  exist 
on  many  crowded  highways  such  as  those  going  into  and  out  of  our  large  cities. 
Yet  the  first  studies  relating  to  this  hazard  were  done  by  government  and 
I  diversity  scientists  on  public  funds  largely,  not  by  the  industry  that  produces 
the  product.  Engineering  foresight  in  the  auto  companies  did  not  extend  to  this 
hazard. 

The  current  Deluxe  pushbutton  seat  belt,  being  gold  on  an  extra-cost  basis 
by  General  Motors  and  Ford  (over  ft  million  belts  are  presently  on  iflfl*  and 
TMH>  model  ears)  presents  hazards  of  opening  by  an  impact  on  the  buckle,  no? 
the  pushbutton  only.  The  type  of  blow  on  the  buckle  can  occur  in  accident 
situations  where  the  hackle  strikes  the  steering  wheel  rim,  or  ones  arm  or  fist 
is  shoved  onto  the  buckle  or  a  package  Is  thrown  against  it.  An  open  hackle 
in  collision  becomes  a  deadly,  leashed  missile  which  can  and  bus  caused  the  most 
serious  injuries.  Ford  aud  General  Motors  know  of  this  weakness  in  l he  Deluxe 
bell  and  have  tried  to  find  n  "fix'*  for  it.  Yet  notwithstanding  their  inability 
to  do  SO.  they  are  continuing  to  sell  this  more  profitable  belt  and  the  consumer  is 
continuing  to  believe  that  he  is  getting  the  safest  possible  heir  on  the  marker  by 
paying  nu  extra  $12  or  for  a  set  of  four  above  the  cheaper  and  safer  standard 
type  lift  up  belt.  Anyone  with  these  belts  eun  ****  for  himself  tile  simple 
empirical  tests  such  as  laying  the  belt  on  a  table  with  two  jieopte  holding  either 
end  tense  and  one  of  them  hitting  the  top  of  the  buckle  with  bis  fist  and  having 
it  pop  open.  (A  flat  piece  of  metal  can  lie  placed  era  top  of  the  buckle  to  Insure 
that  the  fist  does  not  go  into  the  depressed  button  section).  Mr,  John  Bugas 
of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  representing  the  industry  last  week  before  this  Committee, 
denied  that  the  belts  bad  this  weakness  on  impact  to  the  buckle.  He  said  that 
these  belts  meet  federal  and  SAE  standards,  enhance  increased  usage,  and  that 
tests  showed  that  no  such  problem  existed,  Mr,  Bugas  did  not  provide  the 
test  results.  The  federal  and  SAE  standards  do  not  have  a  specific  standard 
and  test  for  this  tyjie  of  failure.  And  tlie  front  seat  retractors,  which  are 
believed  to  increase  usage,  could  be  placed  just  as  easily  on  the  standard  type 
seat  belt.  Perhu  t**  the  major  supplier  of  these  hells  to  the  nuto  companies, 
nautili  Manufacturing  Cn„  of  Washington,  Michigan,  should  explain  how  it 
coaid  produce  a  belt  that  took  between  2  and  2%  lbs.  of  pressure  on  the  push¬ 
button  to  open  and  why  it  very  recently  stiffened  the  spring  so  that  it  would 
take  3Vi  lbs,  of  pressure. 
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\lfcout  the  onlv  tilings  the  Deluxe  seat  belt  has  to  offer  the  consumer  Is  a 
higher  price  aml  possibly  a  more  attractive  buckle  centering  around  an  insignia- 

laden  pushbutton — a  deadly  kind  of  pop  art.  . .  ..  ,n4.lw 

Tin*  fl  a  errant  absence  of  engineering  foresight,  to  head  oflf  avoidable  injury  if 
seen  in  a  statement  by  John  Swearingen  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  lus 
already  pioneering  and  classic  study  of  human  tolerances  and  automobile  dasli 
panels’  i  released  by  the  FAA  in  July  1885).  Mr.  Swearingen  wrote:  ’There  is 
a  shameful  and  needless  loss  of  life  and  facial  destruction  in  crash  impacts  with 
transportation  vehicles.  Man.  In  a  vehicle,  is  surrounded  ' 

knobs,  heavv  door  |s.sts,  sharp  instruments,  and  heavy  meta  of  small  radius  of 
curvature  (to  name  a  few  i  all  designed  to  Impact  the  face  and  head  on  very  small 

""•Tliis  st ltd v  has  shown  that  If  fids  environment  were  changed  to  a  mediuni- 
weiglit  deformable  metal  (without  heavy  structure  directly  behind  it)  with  a 
radius  of  .-urvature  of  (5  to  10  Inciies  for  energy  attenuation  and  padded  with  1  to 
-  indies  of  slow  return  material  to  contour  to  the  bones  of  the  face  and  dist  ribute 
the  impact  load  over  the  available  area  of  the  face,  it  would  lie  impossible  to 
produce  facial  and  forehead  fractures  in  crash  impacts. 1  .. 

What  can  Increase  the  exercise  of  engineering  foresight  tor  safety  by  tin  .  ut 
companies?  The  requirement  that  they  shoulder  the  burden  of  proving  their 
products  safe  instead,  as  Is  the  case  presently,  of  the  motorist  having  to  prove 
that  it  is  unsafe.  A  few  weeks  ago.  Volkswagen  representatives  arched  their 
evebrows  at  assertions  that  their  vehicle  displayed  serious  safety  shortcomings. 
They  hurled  hack  replies  of  “absurd/’  That  is  not  a  sufficient  reply,  however. 
Motorists  may  wish  Volkswagen  to  be  more  specific  about  the  ability  of  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  road  to  take  collision  forces  from  various  angles,  the  degree  to 
Whieli  its  fuel  tank  is  exposed  to  rupturing,  the  crash  resistance  of  its  door 
latches  and  its  exposed  steering  column,  the  quality  of  its  ventilation,  the  fade 
characteristics  of  its  brakes,  the  visual  environment  it  affords  the  driver  the 
stability  of  the  vehicle  in  certain  expected  driving  manue vers  and  condition* 
and  its  acceleration  capability  in  emergencies.  These  clmrarieristics  in  the  \  W 
over  tin*  vears  leave  much  to  he  desired.  It  is  common  knowledge  at  various 
lTniversitv  engineering  faculties  in  this  country  that  tin*  VW  is  an  unstable  car 
that  often  places  unreasonable  strains  on  the  driving  task.  Studies  of  actual 
accidents  in  Indiana.  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  investigations  and 
tests  bv  Mr.  Alfred  Moseley  (Trauma  Research  Institute.  Cambridge.  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  former  head  of  the  Harvard  accident  investigation  study),  ami  I>r. 
Man  Nahum  <  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles).  Professor  T  hmnas  Manes 
of  the  University  of  Detroit  and  Dr.  Merrill  Allen  of  Indiana  University  in  the 
fields  of  collision  performance.  handling  and  visibility  respectively,  indicate 
clearly  that  this  manufacturer  should  begin  spending  some  of  its  profits  on  known 
safety  improvements  available  in  West  Germany  that  are  now  denied  the  \  «»Iks- 

"  The  same  burden  of  proof  concerning  the  road  worthiness  and  crashworthi¬ 
ness  capabilities  of  their  vehicles  not  met  by  American  cars.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  buying  public  should  not  be  told  of  the  st*M-ific  qualities  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  so  they  can  make  an  intelligent  choice  in  the  marketplace?  Disclosing 
suHi  facts  might  have  a  substantially  salutary  effect  on  increasing  tin*  quality 
«f  competition  in  the  industry.  It  is  easier  to  be  sluggish  and  technologically 
stagnant  behind  a  shield  of  secrecy  that  keeps  the  consumer  ignorant  of  the  func¬ 
tional  values  of  new  automobiles  (even  such  a  basic  fac  t  as  brake  stopping  di¬ 
stance*).  Indeed,  this  contempt  for  the  consumer’s  right  to  know  has  reached 
the  point  Where  Buick  advertised  last  year  in  U.S.  News  and  Morid  Report  its 
Skylark  as  a  “Howitzer  with  windshield  wipers  *  *  *  almost  like  having  your 
own.  personal-type  nuclear  deterrent/’  . 

In  concluding  these  brief  remarks.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  tlie  neces- 
sit v  of  preserving  anti  improving  a  climate  that  encourages  disclosure,  canclitl 
expression  and  diversity  of  viewpoints  botli  in  government,  industry  and  other 

centers  of  knowledge  and  action  that  relate  to  auto  safety.  #  .. 

This  Committee  lias  requested  from  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  of  tin 
Department  of  Health.  Educatiou  and  Welfare  a  forthright  description  and  anal- 


*  (The  over- rated  and  over-nriced  Rolls-Royce  has  poor  door  latches.  According  to 
l.,rw,n  s"vory  ,!f  th"  unlv.;sl.y  of  CallfornU  at  Ix.s  Angelo*.  a.  ..  20  mph  impact,  tho 
Rolls  Royce’s  doors,  hood  and  trunk  will  come  open.) 
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ysis  of  Its  completed  research  studies  that  It  has  funded  over  the  years.  It  is 
highly  advisable  that  the  same  request  he  made  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Bureau  has  been  contracting  for  many 
studies  over  the  past  decade  In  traffic  safety.  It  too  has  failed  to  make  these 
studies  as  conveniently  available  as  it  should.  It  too  has  neglected  analyzing 
these  studies  and  express  publicly  what  policy  significance  and  recommendations 
can  be  made  from  their  findings.  After  all,  the  purpose  of  these  studies  is  to 
advance  safety;  so  their  findings  should  bo  related  to  action  or  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  improvements  in  accident-injury  prevention  measures.  Unless  there  is 
a  dynamic  and  continuous  link  between  research  and  action,  research  is  of  little 
use.  and  there  is  very  little  momentum  generated  to  support  further  research 
A  report  by  Northwestern  University  about  5  years  ago  detailing  the  findings  of 
some  100  accident  investigations  should  have  told  us  a  good  deal  about  the  causes 
of  accidents.  Perhaps  it  did.  But  if  soP  only  the  smallest  number  of  people  are 
aware  of  these  lessons.  Dissemination  of  the  findings  lias  been  very  limited; 
few  people  even  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety  are  aware  of  them.  Tile  Commit¬ 
tee  may  wish  to  give  close  attention  to  insuring  that  a  process  of  analysis  and 
recommendation  be  normal  operating  procedure  in  the  agencies  administer¬ 
ing  traffic  safety  laws.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Information  policy  be  included  In  any  legislation  to  provide  guide¬ 
lines  and  safeguards  pertaining  to  the  disclosure  and  use  of  technical  knowl¬ 
edge.  An  unwarranted  partial  or  partisan  use  of  such  knowledge  can  prove 
to  be  the  most  serious  of  obstacles  to  safety  advance. 

The  auto  Industry’s  performance  in  safety  could  have  been  substantially 
improved  if  the  casualty  insurance  indust  ry  had  accepted  Its  responsibilities  to 
its  i  >ol  Icy  holders  and  the  public.  Yet  the  auto  insurance  underwriters  have 
chosen  to  remain  silent  throughout  the  years.  They  rate  drivers  as  to  their 
characteristics  and  records  but  have  refused  to  develop  n  rating  system  for  auto¬ 
mobiles.  (The  New  York  State  Insurance  Commissioner,  Hen iV  Root  Stem,  is 
launching  a  study  to  ascertain  the  requisites  of  such  a  rating  policy,!  These 
insurance  companies  are  prom!  of  the  detailed  accident  data  they  possess,  but 
recoil  hastily  when  demands  are  made  to  compile  them  in  a  way  to  determine 
vehicle  differences  mid  make  these  compilations  public  for  use'  in  prevention 
programs.  Casualty  complin  lee  have  been  quite  rigorous  in  seeing  that  stdj*s 
arc  built  safely  and  factories  are  operating  with  minimum  hazards  but  when  it 
S?”1”  ts  l£mids  ofr”  Several  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  this 

The  auto  companies  comprise  large  customers  for  casualty 
underwriters,  the  ample  investment  income  and  the  success  in  obtaining  rate 
increases  from  the  states  to  cover  rising  claims  payments,  the  aversion  to  publicly 
criticizing  and  attempting  to  discipline  the  auto  Industry  for  fear  that  a  randora’s 
box  will  he  opened  that  will  reach  back  to  the  auto  insurers  themselves,  and  the 
restraints  flowing  from  Interlocking  directorates  (See  “Interlocks  in  Corporate 
t,  Sft*  Reffrt  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
th t  ?ry:  Marcii  }2'  1996 )  and  insurance  company  holding  of  auto 
equities  help  to  explain  why  the  natural  countervailing  force  for  the 
auto  Industry  has  abdicated  its  role.  * 

Perhaps  another  reason,  a  more  generic  one.  Is  the  absence  of  business  states- 
nhriL°n  patrt.of  ^suatfy  company  executives.  It  is  tiring  for  one  to  be 
TlUl iB '  Prieto  how  delighted  these  executives  are  over  the  public 
Bafer  cnrSt  hut  that  of  course  one  would  understand  whv 

cannot  be  expressed  publicly,  One  does  not  understand!  Such 
Inhibitions  have  cost  this  country  dearly,* 

f?Jlrablet  to  on-voi?e  who  appreciates  the  kind  of  contribution  that  the 
^ualty  tosurauce  companies  could  moke,  to  note  that  not  a  single  company,  nor 
°i  !*?et trade  associations  have  come  before  a  Congressional  Committee  and 
iirrl,iith<Iir.6‘Sr'Crierl,<’e  and  infn™ation  with  legislators  who  are  trying  to  obtain 
tne  rniiest  Information  on  which  to  consider  traffic  safety  legislation.  (The 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  statement  certainly  did  not  meet  this 

bfforpfhf'  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Rco  r^mt?  a  Hmi. 

LI «PrMirtSnt*  Ford  Motor  Co„  statprt  on  behalf  of  his  company  that  "Weshili 

Fn?n w  1  ndnstr r  ^rl S  hpT +J? f  SSSSST!.1  Io **  h<itw.**V  rompa ny  ami  I  lie  automotive 

mtutsiry.  dps lamed  to  establish  a  eorrp?at!on  between  flip  safety  ilpnisrn  nmt 

vehicle  and t  the  cost  of  nntomoblle  inBurance"  it 
months?  mstruct*vp  t0  «***  what  has  developed  along  these  linns  fa  the  ensuing  nine 
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rwi-n  Such  self-censorship  amounts  to  cowardice  and  lrreaiK>nslMlity— It  con- 

SSSL .RSSSSa^f  me  health  of  f 

hatanrinu  excesses  hy  one  economic*  group  against  the  public  umrc^t.  , 
Finally,  the  auto  industry,  by  appearing  through  the  lf “““"Ss  a 

Association  before  Congressional  Commit  tees,  has  siitceedtd  in  printing  ^ 

industry  power  to  stifle  possible  dissent  or  differences  in  response.  And  so  do 
tbe  people.  ,  .  .  , 

Mr.  Nader.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  short  points  in  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  not  covered  in  the  statement.  These  have  no j  narticu  ar 
sequence  of  priority.  They  are  just  points  that  I  think  should  lie  made, 

tl'jt  think1*!™  should  °t urn  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of 
motorcycle  safety.  The  sale  and  use  of  motorcycles  in  this  country  are 
skyrocketing.  The  number  of  deaths  in  1964  reached  a  thousand.  Last 
yea r  they  soared  to  about  1,500.  The  question  of  motorcycle  safety  hw 
been  treated  extensively  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Parliaments  in 
some  of  those  countries  have  come  around  to  a  cheap  remedy  foi  p- 
venting  considerable  serious  injury  and  death;  that  is,  the  compulsory 

wearing  of  helmets.  .  . .  .  .  f  i  «  r, 

The  basic  research  has  been  clone  here  m  terms  of  trying  to  determine 
how  frequently  people  strike  their  heads  in  such  accidents.  Improved 
types  of  helmets  have  been  developed,  and  laws  exist  in  Europe  re¬ 
quiring  all  motorcyclists  to  wear  these  helmets.  Q.  ,  i 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  country  there  is  not  a  single  State  that 
requires  motorcycle  riders  to  wear  helmets.  I  thmk  this  is  °ne  ofth< 
most  clear-cut  measures  which  can  be  pushed  either  at  the  congres¬ 
sional  or  the  State  level.  At  least  Congress  can  give  some  leadership 

in  focusing  on  the  problem.  .  _  ,  ,  _ _ . 

We  arc  getting  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  sales  and  the  eommensuiate 
fallout  in  injuries  and  deaths  will  continue  upward. 

There  should  be  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  problem  of  school 
buses.  That  not  only  includes  the  braking  problems  but  also  the  area 
of  how  do  you  protect  the  children,  the  seat  belts,  eliminat  ing  the  hard 
metal  rods  that  strike  them  in  collisions  or  m  just  simple  play  while 

The  problem  of  doors  falling  open  and  children  being  spilled  out  or 
the  problem  of  windows  being  highly  suspectible  to  popping  open  or 
shattering  in  a  very  hazardous  fashion  are  also  elements  of  this 

^ 1  The ’problem  of  cost  has  come  up  quite  frequently  In  the  latest, 
context  the  manufacturers  want  to  insert  a  clause  m  the  bill  as  they 
sought  it  to  be  revised,  saying  that  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 

I  think  that  any  administrator  would  obviously  have  to  take  into 
account  cost  elements  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  the  problem  as  cost 
obviously  is  taken  into  account  in  aviation  anil  in  snip  safety •  11 

if  the  manufacturers  are  going  to  insist  on  a  clause  in  the  stat  inc  a  jou 
cost  then  I  think  it  must  be  insisted  in  return  that  they  reveal  their  cost 
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figures.  They  can't  have  it  l>otli  ways.  They  can't  say  cost  meaning 
retail  cost  and  have  that  taken  into  consideration  unless  we  realize 
and  determine  how  larpe  their  actual  markup  is. 

Another  area,  briefly,  is  that  of  inventiveness.  I  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  over  the  years  with  the  tremendous  number  of  ideas  about 
automobile  safety  that  have  come  from  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the 
country.  Admittedly,  many  of  these  are  farfetched  but  many  are  not. 
In  our  past,  we  should  have  learned  to  respect  the  entire  volume  of 
innovative  proposals  because  that  one  out  of  a  thousand  or  one  out  of  a 
million  has  had  such  a  great  impact  on  the  country’s  technological 
advancement. 

What  troubles  me  is  not  the  lack  of  inventiveness.  There  seems  to 
Ik*  a  good  deal  of  that.  What  troubles  me  is  the  fact  there  is  no  process 
by  which  the  inventors  can  have  their  inventions  evaluated  fairly. 
You  see  the  tremendous  frustration  building  up  by  inventors  who 
cannot  get  proper  hearings  bv  the  manufacturers.  There  is  the  patent 
problem.  There  is  the  problem  of  concentration  of  the  industry,  re¬ 
luctance  of  the  industry  to  pay  royalties  and  many  other  complications. 

1  think  any  Federal  traffic  safety  role  should  include  some  sort  of 
institution  which  can  process  these  and  give  them  a  fair  evaluation 
so  that  we  can  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  population's  genius  as  well 
as  encourage  more  innovative  effort  because  inventors  realize  they  will 
Ik*  heard  if  they  come  up  with  something. 

The  matter  of  advisory  committees  has  come  up.  1  think  it  is  quite 
evident  that  there  will  be  advisory  committees  whether  the  legislation 
mentions  them  or  not.  Therefore,  the  issue  rises  as  to  whether  the 
law  should  have  suitable  guidelines  for  the  type  of  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  that  is  set  up  to  advise  the  administrator.  I  think  this  would  be 
desirable  at  least  to  the  extent  of  trying  to  assure  that  there  is  a 
viable  and  substantial  consumer  representation  on  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  and  that  the  committees’  deliberations  are.  made  public  by 
having  a  public  record  taken  of  the  proceedings. 

Advisory  committees  tend  to  become  a  minor  branch  of  Government 
these  days  and  it  is  best  that  their  work  lie  more  clearly  defined,  their 
representation  more  precisely  delineated,  and  their  deliberations 
transcribed  for  the  public. 

The  problem  of  information  policy  is  a  very  crucial  one.  You  heard 
last  week  the  manufacturers  state  that  they  had  thousands  of  stand¬ 
ards  dealing  with  safety.  One  company  had  2,000.  Other  companies 
presumably  had  a  similar  number.  But  there  is  no  offer  to  make  these 
standards  public.  Therefore,  it  is  really  not  much  more  than  a 
numbers  game  unless  we  realize  that  the  public  should  have  access  to 
these  if  thev  are  going  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value,  that  is  if  there  is 
an  allegedly  serious  concern  at  a  high  level  with  safety  standards 
developed  by  the  companies,  themselves. 

There  are  many  other  questions  which  will  not  be  answered  in  the 
administration  of  the  hill  unless  there  is  a  specific  information  policy 
written  into  it.  The  problem  of  disclosing  studies,  the  problem  of 
making  available  facts  to  various  parties  in  interest,  the  entire  overall 
and  pretty  gigantic  problem  of  the  partial  or  partisan  use  of  technical 
knowledge  I  think  should  lx*  confronted  squarely  because  more  and 
more,  of  course,  he  who  lias  possession  of  knowledge  and  what  he 
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does  with  it  is  quite  related  to  the  type  of  power,  tlu*  type  of  tyranny 
perhaps  that  occurs,  over  t lie  particular  policy  area. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  the  area  of  automobiles  where 
t  here  is  such  a  strong  commercial  interest  in  the  way  a  purl  icuhu  stm  ) 

comes  out  or  does  not  come  out.  , 

The  final  point  1  would  like  to  make  deals  with  the  matter  of  ci  1  i- 
inal  iwrmlties.  I  think  this  must  be  faced.  Most  of  our  safety  laws 
have  criminal  lienalties  written  into  them.  Not  that  these  are  ftomjt 
to  lie  imposed  with  any  great  frequency  or  severity  hut  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  as  long  as  outrageous  behavior  can  be  envisioned,  however 
infrequent,  I  here  should  be  a  criminal  clause,  a  criminal  penalty  clause 
in  the  act  just  us  there  is  in  aviation,  for  example,  food  and  drug,  aiul 
many  other  areas. 

Von  will  notice  that  the  administration's  bill  does  not  have  a  crim¬ 
inal  iKUialty  clause  in  it  and  I  think  this  should  be  corrected,  too 
often  (leopfe  can  do  rather  horrible  things  behind  a  corporate  shield 
and  not  beculpabte  for  it,  not- be  talcen  to  account  for  it. 

If  they  did  those  things  as  individuals  they  would  be  severely 
punished.  Since  there  is  this  type  of  institutional  corporate  shield 
that  has  grown  up  out  of  corporate  law  in  order  to  protect  business 
risks  and  the  tremendous  complexity  of  decisions  filtering  down,  t  hen? 
should  be  some  residual  clause  in  the  bill  that  says  if  you  do  go  so  fa i , 
willfully,  and  knowingly  obstruct,  procedures  or  sell  cars  with  serious 
defects  ami  so  forth,  that  there  be  this  criminal  penalty. 

If  an  individual  did  the  same  thing  he  could  very  likely  get  Hie 


imprisonment,  acting  on  his  own  behalf. 

One  final  point  dealing  with  the  compact  which  was  brought  up, 
I  always  thought  that  Congress  was  the  suitable  compact  for  a  pi  ob¬ 
tain  so  national  in  scope  and  so  persuasively  interstate  m  character. 
I  think  that  the  attempt  to  try  to  have  an  administrative  commission 
such  as  the  VERC,  which  issues  safety  standards  and  then  sends  them 
hack  to  all  the  State  legislatures  for  approval  is  a  very  cumbersome 
and  unpredictable  system.  There  are  clearly  areas  for  State  action 
and  there  are  clearly  areas  for  congressional  action,  and  our  Pounding 
Fathers  developed  the  Federal  system  for  a  purpose,  ^ 

I  think  it  is  an  unnecessary  interlay  between  the  State  and  the 
Federal  system  and  in  a  sense  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  regional  State 
compacts  to  extend  the  compact  principle  in  t  he  unto  safety  area  over 


50  States, 

If  it  can  be  extended  over  50  States  it  could 


far  more  legitimately 


\w  placed  in  the  Congress, 

That  is  the  extent  of  my  remarks,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr,  Frjedel,  Mr,  Nader,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  devoting  your 
time  t  o  such  a  worthy  cause  as  traffic  safety,  ^  bu  recalled  t  he  Roberts 
committee  was  created  10  years  ago.  As  you  state,  I  was  a  member 
of  that  committee*  We  did  visit  the  plants,  we  saw  a  lot  of  research 
being  done  and  we  knew  then  of  a  lot  of  known  safety  devices  that 
were  optional  equipment.  Kow  they  are  coming  around  to  where 
they  are  making  them  standard  equipment.  Not  enough,  but  they 
are  coming  around, 

One  of  the  big  problems  that,  we  found  then  was  the  advertising  of 
horsepower,  Each  automobile  manufacturer  was  trying  to  promote 
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more  horsepower  than  the  other.  Nine  persons  out  of  ten  that  we  saw 
on  the  street  when  you  spoke  of  horsepower  would  only  think  of  speed. 
We  mentioned  that.  They  did  finally  agree  voluntarily  to  stop  ad¬ 
vertising  horsepower. 

The  committee  has  tried  not  to  interfere  with  States’  rights. 

In  your  comments  you  mention  the  penalties  but  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  about  the  driver.  Do  you  have  any  feelings  on  that  end,  the 
driver  or  driver  education  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Friedel.  Driver  or  driver  education,  is  that  necessary  in  your 
opinion  to  have  more  careful  drivers  on  the  road? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  of  course  it  is  desirable  to  try  to  find  methods 
which  will  make  the  skills  of  drivers  in  manipulating  their  vehicles 
more  effective.  I  make  a  distinction  between  driver  education  and 
driver  training.  Driver  education  is  largely  learning  rules  and  that 
kind  of  communication  lecture  process. 

The  more  difficult  area  of  driver  training  is  something  that  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  perfect  in  terms  of  how  you  actually  do  it.  We  have 
gotten  to  the  point  something  like  the  speed  reading  classes.  You 
think  you  go  up  very  fast  the  first  3  or  4  weeks  but  alter  awhile  you 
are  back  to  normal.  So  that  the  teaching  of  something  is  quite  clif- 
ferent  from  making  it  a  habit,  making  it  a  habitual  and  instinctive 
type  of  response. 

As  my  remarks  would  imply,  I  don’t  hold  much  brief  for  the  exist¬ 
ing  driver  education  treatment  and  philosophy.  I  think  it  has  been 
largely  a  waste  of  time. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Each  member  is  limited  to  5  minutes.  So  I  am  going 
to  observe  my  own  rule. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  realize  that  we  ought  to  read  his  statement  before 
wo  ask  some  questions  but  I  am  now  to  the  point  that  I  wear  trifocals. 
Could  he  give  us  a  boiled-down  version  of  his  statement?  I  don't 
want  to  delay  things. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Nader,  would  you  care  to  do  that? 

Mr.  N  ader.  Yes.  I  think  one  of  the  points  which  experience  brought 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  went  to  Detroit,  and  looking  back  on 
your  experience  10  years  ago  brings  out  one  of  the  points  which  I 
would  like  to  make;  namely,  that  there  is  many  an  excuse  between 
research  and  use  so  far  as  the  automobile  industry  is  concerned. 

The  question  is  clearly  we  need  to  do  more  research  but  there  is  also 
an  ancillary  question  as  to  how  much  can  be  done  now?  I  don’t  think 
it  takes  much  new  research  and  we  certainly  have  a  good  deal  of  old 
and  accomplished  research  to  take  advantage  of,  not  only  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  field  but  aviation  and  other  areas  of  transportation,  to  make 
a  significant  advance  in  the  safety  of  the  vehicle. 

This  comes  to  my  major  point  as  to  why  I  emphasize  the  vehicle. 
In  listening  to  the  questions  by  the  committee  members  today  I  see  a 
very  legitimate  interest  in  trying  to  determine  cause  of  accidents. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  distinctions.  One  is  you  can  have  the 
accident  and  still  be  safe  if  you  have  a  vehicle  which  will  protect  you 
in  a  collision.  More  importantly  perhaps  is  this,  that  while  there  aro 
many  causes  leading  to  an  accident  the  interaction  of  the  vehicle,  the 
highway,  the  driver,  weather  conditions,  and  so  forth,  and  there  are 
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many  causes  which  lead  to  this  phenomenon,  the  vehicle  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  involved  in  the  production  of  the  injury. 

The  question  will  be  asked:  Why  worry  about  preventing  injury 
because  if  you  prevent  the  accidents  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  the 
injury?  . 

The  reply  to  that  is  that  the  knowledge  in  terms  of  preventing  the 
injury  is  much  closer  at  hand  than  the  knowledge  in  terms  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  accident.  The  causes  that  lead  to  accidents  are  tremendously 
complex.  They  deal  with  human  behavior  and  with  a  wide  input  of 
factors.  But  as  they  come  in,  in  their  hazardous  way,  and  as  they 
zero  into  the  accident  situation,  there  is  a  net  that  can  catch  them  all 
and  render  them  fail-safe  if  that  net  is  a  crash-worthy  vehicle* 

That  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  emphasize  the  vehicle 
because  1  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  cause  as  I  am  with  remedy* 
It  is  like,  to  take  an  example  from  the  medical  field:  You  have  many 
causes,  speculative  or  determined  for  polio  but  what  was  the  remedy  ! 
It  was  a  vaccine. 

The  point  is  that  if  you  can  find  a  remedy  that  will  cut  the  casual 
sequence  in  a  prompt,  cheap,  enduring,  and  effective  manner,  then 
you  can  in  a  sense  simplify  t  he  process  and  not  go  to  the  extent  which 
many  of  our  people  working  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety  tend  to  do  and 
that  is  try  to  overcomplicate  it.  They  try  to  overcomplicate  it  because 
they  look  at  the  issue  from  their  respective  discipline. 

A  psychologist  will  look  at  it  and  be  fascinated  by  the  tremendous 
range,  the  great  spectrum  of  psychological  abberations  that  will  lead 
to  an  accident  situation*  But  we  can  avoid  these.  We  can  take  a  basic 
principle  of  engineering  safety  which  is  to  anticipate  the  area  of 
hazard  and  move  in  fast  strategically  and  cut  the  causal  sequence 
even  though  we  don't  understand  nil  of  f  lie  causes  that  lead  to  the 
accident  or  to  the  injury. 

One  of  the  prime  lessons  of  the  advance  of  safety  in  the  interaction 
between  men  and  machines,  whether  it  is  in  transportation,  such  as  on 
the  railroads  with  the  automatic  coupler  or  the  air  brake,  or  when  it  is 
in  our  factories  with  hazardous  machinery  or  in  our  mines,  the  great 
progress  has  come  by  designing  the  machines  to  adapt  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  capacities  of  the  human  operator* 

So  it  is  easier  to  design  a  safer  machine  than  to  expect  the  human 
being  to  adapt  to  an  unsafe  machine  environment.  Perhaps  another 
way  of  looking  at  it  is  this:  Since  Paleolithic  times,  man  has  not  basi¬ 
cally  changed  his  motor  and  sensory  characteristics*  He  is  the  same 
biological  organism*  Moreover,  his  tolerance  in  terms  of  his  ability 
to  take  blows  has  not  changed* 

So  which  is  easier :  To  try  to  convince  95  million  drivers  to  habitually 
and  all  the  time  refrain  from  panic  application  of  the  brake  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  particularly  on  wet  pavements,  because  this  will  lock  the 
brakes  and  they  will  lose  control  of  their  car;  or  is  if  easier  to  design 
an  antilocking  braking  system  into  the  vehicle? 

Which  is  easier:  To  try  to  change  the  biology  of  the  human  being 
so  that  he  can  take  tremendous  blows  which  now  kill  him ;  or  is  it  easier 
to  build  a  flat  and  yielding  instrument  panel  that  can  take  tremendous 
blows  and  still  not  fracture  the  individual’s  face?  _ 

Perhaps  it  is  an  oversimplification,  but  I  think  the  choice  is  eugenics 
or  engineering.  In  eugenics,  even  if  we  know  how,  we  would  have  at 
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leave  a  17-year  leadtime*  The  engineering  solution  is  always  a  more 
enduring  one,  and  it  is  always  the  one  that  tends  to  bring  out  the  more 
creative  genius  of  man  for  safety.  That  is  the  whole  index  of  the 
progress  of  our  material  civilization.  We  try  to  improve  our  instru¬ 
ments  so  that  they  do  what  we  want,  so  even  if  we  fail  in  operating 
them,  we  don’t  have  to  pay  for  it  with  our  lives. 

I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  humane  automotive  technology  of  a 
civilized  society  will  even  want  to  protect  the  drunk  from  his  indis¬ 
cretions*  in  addition  to  the  people  who  are  driving  innocently  down  our 
highway  and  are  struck  by  this  dnmk.  We  have  not  yet  decreed  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  for  drunken  driving,  and  I  don’t  think  we  should  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  preventable  death  for  that  one  indiscretion,  as  it  so  often 
is,  after  he  has  made  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  appropriate 
driving  maneuvers  safely  as,  incidentally,  most  drivers  do  before 
they  make  that  one  mistake  which  over  a  period  of  800  billion  miles  a 
year  and  95  million  vehicles  idle  up  to  a  deadly  toll.  Even  the  drunk 
should  be  given  a  second  line  of  defense*  which  is  a  crashworthy  car. 

That  is  a  good  deal  of  (he  substance  of  my  statement,  1  would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  comment  by  Secretary  Connor,  who  was  relying 
heavily  on  research  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  This  statement 
by  him  last  November  indicates  the  new  direction  of  the  research  spe¬ 
cialists  in  what  hopefully  is  going  to  Ik*  a  dynamic  traffic  safety  en¬ 
deavor  in  this  country, 

[  can't  emphasize  too  much  that  you  do  read,  when  you  have  time, 
both  Under  Secretary  Boyd’s  and  Secretary  Connor’s  addresses  here 
because  l  think  they  take  in  very  well  the  role  of  the  driver  here  and 
the  role  of  engineering  remedy  as  contrasted  to  multiple  causes, 

!  go  on  to  give  some  examples  of  the  type  of  attitude  by  the  industry 
which  1  think  contradicts  basic  safety  engineering  principles  of 
foresight ;  that  is,  you  don’t  always  have  to  wait  for  statistics  to  prove 
a  hazard.  You  don't  have  to  wait  for  the  bloody  returns  to  note  that 
a  deadly  tail  fin  or  a  hood  ornament  or  the  sharp  chopper  of  a  Mustang 
is  deadly. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  anticipate  risk  and  design  around  it.  We  do  it 
so  brilliantly  these  days  in  our  missile  systems  and  our  space  endeav¬ 
ors  and  other  areas  of  industry,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  auto 
industry’s  management  lil>erates  the  engineering  skill  and  genius 
right  in  their  own  companies  and  tell  their  engineers  to  begin  design¬ 
ing  creative,  humane  automobiles  instead  of  extruding  the  same 
obsolete  type  of  vehicle  year  after  year,  1  think  three  decades  of 
obsolescence  in  this  area  is  enough  when  you  consider  what  the  in¬ 
jurious  consequences  are. 

1  then  make  one  final  point,  just  to  finish  up.  1  think  a  good  deal 
of  the  problem  has  arisen  because  organizations  in  the  private  sector 
have  not  met  their  responsibilities  to  counteract  the  excesses  of  the 
auto  industry.  It  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  our  pluralistic  system 
which  unfortunately  does  not  work  quite  as  well  as  it  is  often  described 
that  every  group  is  seeking  to  advance  its  self-interest. 

In  tlie  collision  of  interests  we  discipline  ourselves.  We  are  disci¬ 
plined,  This  happens  in  my  own  profession,  the  legal  profession. 
Many  of  the  basic  law  reform  or  court  reform  movements  came  from 
outside.  They  were  laymen,  not  lawyers,  unfortunately. 
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T»  the  area  of  the  automobile  industry,  the  companies  have  been 
living  <x  kind  of  isolated  world.  They  have  not  had  a  feed  buck.  the\ 
have  not  been  subjected  to  systematic  criticism,  they  have  not  had  to 
meet  external  standards  of  performance,  they  have  kept  the  consumer 
in  relative  ignorance  so  as  to  take  away  his  consumers  sovereignty. 

If  yon  would  like  some  examples  of  that,  try  going  down  to  your 
dealer  next  week  and  ask  him  what  the  break-stopping  distance  of 
that  new  car  you  might  want  to  buy  is.  Ask  him  anything  about  the 
safety  performance  of  the  car  and  he  can't  give  you  the  facts, 

lie  can  tell  you  what  acceleration  capability  is  or  the  horsepowet 
rating,  but  he.  can’t  give  you  the  essential  quantitative  value  of  how 
roadworthy  the  car  is  in  terms  of  tires,  brakes,  and  carbon  monoxide 
leakage,  and  so  forth,  and  he  cannot  tell  you  how  crash  worth)  it  i> 
when  or  if  you  a re  involved  in  the  10  to  30  million  accidents  that 

occur  every  year.  .  _  .  .  , 

Tliis  is  the  type  of  consumer  ignorance  that  is  so  reflected  in  the 
advertising  of  companies  with  their  appeals  to  power,  style,  lust,  and 
their  almost,  crude,  vulgar  incitations  to  aggression,  the  ad  which  1 
have  cited  here,  for  example,  calling  a  Buick  Skylark  “a  howitzei 
with  windshield  wipers:  your  own  personal  type  of  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent.”  This  is  the  peddled  concept  of  a  machine  that  kills  50, out) 

humans  a  year  in  this  country.  ...  ,  n , 

You  would  think  that  the  better  part  of  business  prudence  would 
be  to  restrain  such  advertising  unless  they  had  studies  showing  there 
is  no  transferral  effect,  from  the  advertising  to  the  behavior,  pai- 
ticularly  on  teenagers. 

The  whole  area  of  animal  growls  and  names  has  grown  to  suctt  an 
extent  that  when  you  turn  on  the  radio  you  think  you  are  about  to 
hear  Tarzan  of  the  Apes  or  the  circus  is  coming  to  town.  VV  hat  it, 
is  really  is  the  Pontiac  widetrack  tiger  tliai  you  can  ride  out  in  tiger 
country — formerly  known  as  your  Pontiac  dealer. 

This  is  the  communication' process  by  which  the  consumer  receives 
information  about  his  automobile.  How  can  he  begin  to  appreciate 
rational  and  sound  engineering  innovations.  Instead,  his  whole  value 
system  is  oriented  to  appreciating  trite  and  trivial  expensive  style 
changes.  It,  is  like  having  only  four  publishers  in  I  he  country ;  alt 
thev  publish  is  pornography.  When  they  are  asked  “Why  don  t  you 
publish  classics?”  the  answer  is  “The  public  does  not  demand  it. 

I  think  the  automobile  industry  has  been  kind  of  purveying  a  sort- 
of  automobile  pornography  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Frit-del.  Mr.  Nader,  on  page  4  of  your  statement  you  make 

this  charge -  .  ,.  , 

Mr.  (Yrtix.  May  I  interrupt?  Are  we  going  to  adjourn  to  mane 

the  quorum  call? 

Mr,  Freidhl,  Wb  will  recess  and  com©  back,  4  usf  wait  a  moment. 
On  page  4,  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  you  state  : 

The  auto  industry’s  performance  in  safety  could  have  been  substantially  bm 
proved  if  the  disunity  insurance  industry  luid  accepted  responsibilities  to  m 
policyholders  and  the  public.  Yet  the  auto  insurance  underwriters  have  chosen 
to  remain  silent  throughout  the  years. 

What  do  you  think  the  insurance  companies  should  have  done? 
Mr.  Nader.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  responsibilities  are 
to  the  policyholders  and  to  the  public.  They  are  in  the  following 
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categories:  The  insurance  companies  are  very  closely  associated  with 
the  traffic  safety  problem.  They  have  on  other  occasions  asserted 
that  they  have  great  sources  of  data  here,  that  they  have  a  great  amount 
of  statistics  because  people  tend  to  be  more  frank  and  more  willing  to 
disclose  it  when  it  involves  the  prospect  of  being  paid  an  insurance 
claim. 

My  question  is:  What  have  they  done  to  this  data  aside  from  keeping 
them  for  their  own  corporate  purposes?  One  would  think  that  the 
insurance  companies  would  want  to  reduce  their  loss  claims  if  only  to 
make  a  greater  profit.  Unfortunately,  there  are  other  considerations 
which  I  pointed  out  in  that  paragraph  which  have  tended  to  make 
the  insurance  industry  accommodate  its  views  to  those  of  the  auto 
industry. 

Consequently,  there  has  never  been  in  this  era  of  computerization, 
where  data  can  he  systematized  and  processed  and  retrieved  with 
great  precision,  there  has  never  been  a  pooling  of  this  data  by  any 
insurance  trade  association.  Nor  have  any  of  the  large  insurance 
underwriters  done  it  on  their  own,  to  determine  whether  there  are 
various  correlat  ions  between  ne  w  cars  and  accidents,  poorly  maintained 
cai*s  and  accidents,  et  cetera. 

They  have  even  gone  to  the  point  of  discovering  defects,  design 
defects  in  cars  that  have  led  to  injury,  paid  off  the  claims,  turned 
around,  gotten  indemnification  from  the  auto  company,  nnd  just  set¬ 
tled  it  right  there  without  informing  even  their  policyholders  who  had 
the  type  of  vehicle  that  was  involved. 

That  is  the  first  area  of  responsibility  which  I  think  they  have  not 
fulfilled  anywhere  near  as  adequately  as  they  could. 

Another  area  would  be  in  the  area  of  exerting  pressure  and  spon¬ 
soring  research  in  automobile  safety  to  try  to  subject  the  auto  indus¬ 
try  to  a  closer  realization  of  its  own  potential.  Liberty  Mutual  has 
been  an  exception  here.  Over  the  last  10  years,  they  have  been  involved 
in  the  creation  of  prototype  cars  on  a  rather  crude  level.  They  have 
just  launched  a  $500,000  program  to  build  their  third  prototype  car. 
At  least  in  terms  of  trying  to  establish  external  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  and  initiative  and  encouragement,  they  have  done  relatively 
well.  But  the  other  companies  have  shown  little  interest  in  Liberty 
MutuaPs  work  They  have  been,  in  effect,  treating  the  automobile 
as  a  taboo. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  statement  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  High¬ 
way  Safety,  which  I  am  sure  you  heard  last  week,  I  believe,  you  will 
see  very  little  reference  to  the  vehicle,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
insurance  executives  are  extremely  interested  in  having  safer  vehicles 
produced.  They  are  privately  encouraging  this  growing  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  but 'they  refuse  to  do  so  publicly. 

I  don’t  think  that  is  anywhere  near  achieving  the  stature  of  cor¬ 
porate  citizenship  and  statesmanship  that  they  are  entitled  to  if  they 
only  awaken  to  their  responsibilities.  That  is  basically  my  criticism 
of  the  insurance  industry.  It  is  a  classic  noncounterveiling  force 
which  could  he  the  classic  disciplining  force  on  the  auto  industry,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  big  enough  to,  and  if  it.  would  only  process  its  data  in  such 
a  way  to  have  cars  rated  according  to  their  accident  and  injury  prone- 
ness,  the  way  they  rate  drivers  according  to  drivers9  accident  records 
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and  whether  they  are  25,  female,  unmarried  or  whatnot,  then  they 
would,  in  effect,  be  penalizing  unsafe  cars  by  surcharging  them  ana 
rewarding  safe  cars  bv  reducing  the  premium  and,  therefore,  serving 
as  an  incentive  for  the*  auto  industry  to  avoid  in  the  next  year  s  model 
such  designs  and  to  promote  safety  features  on  next  year  s  models. 

This  has  not  occurred.  ,  .  ~  ,  ,T  v  -i- 

Gratify inglY,  the  insurance  commissioner  of  the  Mare  ox  iNew  i  or  k, 
Henry  Stern,  has  begun  a  study  to  determine  what  is  necessary  to  put 
such  a  system  into  effect.  With  the  advent  of  the  computer,  tremen¬ 
dous  advances  can  be  made  in  the  refinement  of  the  data  which  were 
never  thought  possible  10  years  ago.  I  think  that  is  possibly  what 
Mr.  Stem  has  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  In  conclusion,  then,  you  think  that  the  insurance 
groups  could  do  a  lot  more  in  being  helpful  in  preventing  accidents 

and  leading  the  way.  ,  ,1*4.1 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  they  could  have  done  a  lot  more  and  made  it  less 
necessary'  for  a  stronger  Government  role.  They  could  have  if  they 

had  started  30  years  ago.  ,  „  . 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  Ire  the  insurance  com- 
missioner  of  the  different  States  who  lakes  a  lead  in  this,  or  the  msur- 
anee  companies  themselves,  or  a  combination  of  both  f 
Mr.  Nader.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, the  initiative  could  come  from  both 
at  the  same  time,  like  the  insurance  commissioner  of  New  York  is, 
in  a  sense,  conducting  the  study  with  the  three  principal  rating  bu¬ 
reaus.  If  the  rating  bureaus  decide  to  rate  cars,  the  rating  bureaus 
are  groups  of  insurance  companies,  they  still  have  to  have  approval  of 
the  States.  So  the  State  insurance  commissioners  are  crucial  here,  as 


The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  unt  il  3  o’clock 
so  that  we  can  answer  a  quorum  cal  1. 

(A  short  recess  was  taken.)  x  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  so  that  the  chair¬ 
man  might  make  an  announcement — and  I  very,  very  reluctantly 

m  We  have  had  an  objection  from  a  member  of  t  his  committee  to  sit  ting 
during  the  markup  of  the  bill  which  is  on  the  House  floor.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  we  cannot  continue  111  session.  I  do 
not  know  how  tong  this  bill  will  take.  I  am  hopeful  that  perhaps  it 
will  not.  take  too  long  and  that  we  might  be  able  to  continue  this  hear- 

*n§fi\Nader,  can  you  be  around  an  hour  from  now,  or  maybe  an  hour 
and  1 5  or  20  minutes  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this!  that  at  4:15  I  will  know  whether 
we  arc  going  to  be  able  to  resume  these  hearings  this  afternoon.  If 
we  cannot,  we  will  resume  them  in  the  morning.  If  we  can,  I  would 
like  to  resume.  Let  us  make  it  at  4:30.  . 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  witnesses  here  from 
out  of  the  city  who  have  come  from  some,  considerable  distances  who 
have  the  kind  of  testimony  that  1  think  would  cause  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  them. 

Are  you  able  to  tell  us  at  this  time  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  having  any  of  the  additional  days  of  hearing  on  this  subject? 
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The  Chairman*  According  to  the  way  we  are  going  now,  it  looks 
like  we  will  have  at  least  1  clay  next  week,  and  more  likely  2  days* 

M r*  Mackay,  On  this  hi  1 1 ; 

The  Chairman,  On  this  bilk  For  the  reason  that  we  do  have 
many  witnesses  from  put  of  town,  I  am  anxious  to  continue,  if  at  all 
possible,  this  evening*  Some  men  who  are  here  from  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  have  said  they  would  have  to  rearrange  their 
plane  schedules  and  appointments  m  other  places  in  order  to  try  to 
accommodate  the  committee. 

Mr*  Mackay.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that,  in  particular,  Mr*  Moyni- 
Jjan,  here,  is  a  particular  type  of  expert  witness  qualified  to  talk  about 
data  and  what  yon  do  with  data*  It  has  run  like  a  thread  through  the 
whole  discussion  that  we  don't  have  adequate  data.  I  particularly 
would  like  to  hear  his  testimony  concerning  what  you  do  with  it  after 
you  get  it ,  and  what  t  he  possibilities  a  re* 

[cite  Mr.  Moynihan  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  witness  that  T  think 
c°uhl  make  a  major  contribution  to  our  shaping  of  the  final  bilk  1 
am  sure  many  other  witnesses  are  in  the  same  category. 

I  he  Chairman.  [  assure  you  that  the  ones  who  have  talked  to  the 
chairman  have  something  to  contribute*  I  think  it  is  very  worth¬ 
while*  1  certainly  will  do  everything  I  can  to  accommodate  them, 
but  my  hands  are  tied  under  the  circumstances. 

I  will  say  at  4  :30  this  committee  will  reassemble.  If  we  can  con- 
tninp  then,  we  will.  If  not,  I  will  make  the  announcement  and  we 
M  ill  have  to  jro  over  until  tomorrow.  Therefore,  the  committee  will 
recess  until  4 :30, 

(1\  hereupon,  at  3:10  p.m.,  ihe  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  5, 1966.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  5,  1966 

I  Iouse  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  !>.V. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123, 
Kay  burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding, 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  two  Members  of  the  Congress  whom  we  will  recognize 
briefly  before  we  proceed  with  Mr.  Nader. 

We  hud  some  interruptions  yesterday  afternoon  which  we  could 
not  help,  so  we  are  delayed  and'  a  little  behind  time  in  our  schedule. 
We  hope  to  try  to  catch  up. 

We  have  with  us  today  two  Members  ot  Congress  whom  1  would 
like  to  recognize  briefly.  First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  recognize  my 
colleague  from  the  great  State  of  Georgia,  Phil  fandrnm,  Congress¬ 
man  from  Georgia,  and  an  outstanding  Member  of  the  Congress, 

He  has  taken  the  time  to  come  over  here  with  his  constituents  to 
introduce  them  to  this  committee  and  to  say  a  few  words  in  their 

behalf.  ,  , 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Phil  Landrum  has  made  a  great  record 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  great  contributions.  1  am 
sure  that  all  Americans  agree  with  my  statement. 

Phil,  we  are  glad  to  recognize  you  at  this  time  to  introduce  your 
constituents.  1  assume  they  understand  they  will  have  to  present 
their  Statements  later  in  the  day. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Landrum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  1  am  very 
grateful  and  humble  for  your  most  generous  remarks,  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  you  and  the  committee  members  for  giving  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  tliis  time  so  that  I  might  go  to  another  engagement  in  my 
committee,  to  bring  to  your  committee  this  very  distinguished  group 
of  Georgians  representing  the  Safety  Committee  from  the  Georgia 
Legislature. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  four  members  of  Hie  house  and  four 
members  from  the  senate.  There  are  present  today  to  speak  on  this 
legislation  seven  of  the  members  of  that  committee,  the  chairman 
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of  which  is  Representative  Bin  Williams,  from  Gainesville,  Ga,  Bill 
has  been  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislat  ure,  and  he  has 
been  very  active  in  the  field  of  safety  legislation. 

Mr.  Williams  will  be  chairman  of  this  group,  and  I  understand,  the 
spokesman  for  them  when  their  time  comes.  They  do  understand  they 
will  present  their  testimony  later. 

The  other  members  present  from  this  committee  are,  from  the  house, 
Mr,  Roy  Lambert,  Mr.  Bobby  Johnson,  Mr.  Crawford  Wair;  and 
three  members  from  the  Georgia  State  Senate,  Senator  William 
Circe  from  Savannah,  Senator  Earl  Edwins,  and  Senator  Edward 
Hughes. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  will  profit  by  the  information  that  these 
members  from  our  Georgia  Legislature  will  bring.  I  take  great  pride 
in  presenting  them  to  the  committee. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  this  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  had  you  with  us  this 
morning,  Phil. 

Our  nest  Member  is  John  R.  Schmidhauser  of  Iowa. 

Congressman  Schmidhauser,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking 
the  time  to  come  before  the  committee  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  R,  SCHMIDHAUSER,  A  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SciminiiAusER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  you  have  an  exceedingly  heavy  schedule.  I  want  to  take  occa¬ 
sion  first  to  commend  you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  for  the 
tremendous  contribution  that  you  are  making  to  the  American  public. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  set  out  a  problem  that  I  would  ask  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  while  the  record  is  open  on  the  overall  problem  of 
motor  vehicle  safety  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  this 
problem  be  recognized  and  considered  fully  with  your  best  judgment 
on  this  committee, 

I  refer  to  this  problem  of  agricultural  tractor  safety,  which  plagues 
the  many  hardworking  agricultural  people  throughout  my  own  State 
and  in  other  regions  of  the  Nation. 

To  underscore  the  nature  of  this  problem,  let  me  point  out  briefly 
some  of  the  facts  of  farm  tractor  safety  problems.  In  1904  alone 
there  were  3,200  accidental  deaths  in  farm  work,  over  one-third  of 
which  involved  farm  machinery. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  42  percent  of  the  farm  deaths  involved 
farm  machinery.  Iowa*s  tragic  death  toll  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
Nation  in  fhis  field. 

During  1904,  the  tipping  of  tractors  was  the  largest  single  factor 
in  the  cause  of  fatalities  with  33  percent  of  the  accidents  involving  the 
tipping  of  t  ractors  resulting  in  the  death  to  the  occupant  of  the  tractor. 

These  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  some  type  of  tractor  roll  bar, 
a  device  which  has  been  tested  in  Sweden,  would  provide  additional 
protection  to  the  operators  involved  in  such  accidents. 

There  are  two  suggestions  which  I  have  laid  out  at  length  in  my 
test  irnony  and  that  I  would  like  to  stress  briefly. 
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One  Is  that  I  have  recommended  that  the  language  of  your  bill  be 
amended  very  slightly  to  include  motor  vehicles  of  all  types,  winch 
would*  of  courses  include  farm  tractors.  _  t 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  have  permission  to  include  in  the  record 
one  of  the  tine  pieces  of  work  done  by  the  National  Swedish  lusting 
Institute  for  Agricultural  Machinery,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
testing  work  on  tractor  safety  that  should  be  undertaken  as  a  national 
obligation  here. 

I  might  add  that  I  shall  incorporate  such  recommendations  in  test  1- 
mony  1  have  prepared  for  my  own  committee,  Public  Works,  which* 
as  you  know,  is  dealing  with  another  aspect  of  traffic  safety  problems 

f^ith  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  include  for  the  record  this 
particular  study  entitled  “Tractor  Safety  Cabs,  Test  Methods  and 
Experiences  Gained  During  Ordinary  Farm  work  in  Sweden.” 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  into  the 
record, 

(The  document  referred  to  follows:) 

Tractor  Safety  Cabs*  Test  Methods  and  Experiences  Gained  During  Ordinary 

Farm  Work  in  Sweden 

[National  Swedish  Testing  Institute  for  Agricultural  Machinery (  Uppsala  7— 

Sweden] 

{Report  prepared  by  Harold  A:  Son  Mo  berg) 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

In  Sweden,  and  In  fact  in  all  countries  with  a  highly  developed  agricultural 
mechanization  the  number  of  accidents  involving  a  tractor  overturning  sideways 
or  rearwards  has  increased  sharply.  This  situation  is  attracting  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  general  attention. 

Tractor  overturning  accidents  are  generally  characterized  by  their  rapid 
progress  and  very  often  they  are  fatal  to  the  driver*  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  analyze  the  causes  of  these  accidents.  They  have  been  examined  minutely 
in  both  Swedish  and  foreign  treatises. 

Experience  shows  that  the  number  of  sideways-roll  accidents  in  Swedish  agri¬ 
culture  is  3  or  4  times  as  many  as  those  involving  a  tractor  overturning 
rearwards. 

The  extent  of  the  tractor  accidents  and  their  serious  nature  have  led  to  great 
attention  being  paid  from  different  quarters  to  the  question  of  providing  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  driver.  In  spite  of  the  rearward  accidents  being  relatively  few 
they  were  initially  the  centre  of  interest  to  the  general  public*  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  the  majority  of  people,  rearing  backward  of  a  tractor 
is  a  much  more  dramatic  and  abstruse  event  than  the  fairly  natural  sideways 
roll  resulting  from  the  tractor  being  driven  into  a  ditch*  for  instance. 

The  safety  devices  which  have  been  suggested  have  often  seemed  attractive  at 
first  sight,  but  on  closer  inspection  they  have  turned  out  to  be  out  of  touch  with 
reality.  Most  of  them  are  based  on  the  idea  of  shutting  off  or  disengaging  the 
engine  automatically  at  a  pre-choseu  angle  of  tractor  rearing.  In  some  cases 
this  has  been  arranged  by  electrical  means,  for  instance  by  fitting  a  tube  con* 
taSning  a  column  of  mercury  which*  at  the  pre-set  angle  of  tilt*  closes  a  circuit 
which  in  turn  affects  the  ignition  system  of  the  engine  (only  carburetor  type 
engines)  or  the  clutch  or  the  fuel  pump  of  diesel  engines.  In  other  cases 
mechanical  pendulum  and  compression  spring  devices  have  been  tried  for  rapid 
declutching  at  a  pre-chosen  angle  of  tilt. 

These  devices  must  not  work  before  the  tractor  has  reached  a  tangible  angle  of 
tilt  to  the  ground  fat  least  30Q),  Otherwise  they  will  hinder  the  tractors  from 
working  on  steep  hillsides. 
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A  considerable  number  of  designs  along  these  lines  have  been  entered  for 
test  at  the  National  Swedish  Testing  Institute  for  Agricultural  Machinery  (here 
called  N.T.I.A.M.)  during  the  |mst  years.  During  the  trials  it  was  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  engine  shut-off  devices  were  generally  ineffective  in  preventing 
a  rearing  tractor  from  overturning  backwards  as  the  motive  energy  of  the 
engine  often  sufficed  to  complete  the  overturning  even  after  the  ignition  had  been 
shut  off.  In  this  resjiect*  the  declutching  devices  were  more  adequate  but  they 
were  necessarily  rather  complicated  and  thus  subject  to  mechanical  and  func¬ 
tional  failures  of  their  several  coin  laments.  And  besides,  this  was  true  of  the 
engine  shut-off  devices  too.  For  both  types  of  device,  accidental  releases  have 
occurred  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  ordinary  driver  inclined  to  disengage 
the  device  altogether.  The  fact  that  the  devices  have  several  delicate  parts  is 
particularly  dangerous  as  periods  of  i>erhnps  several  years  may  pass  without  the 
device  being  used.  Then  suddenly  it  is  required  to  work,  and  with  split-second 
timing.  There  is  then  a  very  real  danger  that  it  will  not  work  satisfactorily. 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  and  in  consideration  of  the  important  fact 
that  they  offer  no  protection  against  sideways-roll  accidents,  these  types  of 
safety  devices  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  National  Workers*  Protection  Hoard 
in  Sweden,  the  authority  responsible  for  supervising  measures  concerning  safety 
etc. 

The  positive  experience  gained  with  cars,  the  bodies  of  which  have  often 
proved  to  offer  adequate  protection  to  the  passengers  even  during  serious  ac¬ 
cidents,  1  1  to  the  conclusion  that  cabs  or  frames  of  sufficient  strength  (hereafter 
termed  safety  cabs)  could  be  expected  to  provide  acceptable  protection  to  tractor 
drivers. 

2.  THE  FIRST  TKST8 

The  first  test  at  the  N.T.I.A.M.  of  a  cab  designed  to  give  anti-crush  protection 
to  the  driver  during  overturning  accidents  (sideways  or  rearwards)  was  made 
in  11)54 — 55  (see  Report  1215),  Fig.  1.  No  established  test  procedure  existed 
at  this  time.  The  tests  were  made  as  “live**  tests  by  rolling  a  tractor  sideways 
and  rearwards  on  level  ground  as  well  as  on  gradients.  Fig.  2.  It  was  found 
that  necessary  robustness  in  cab  design  could  Ik*  achieved  while  still  keeping 
dimensions  within  reasonable  limits. 

However,  the  procedure  employed  during  this  test  was  not  satisfactory,  for 
two  main  reasons:  <  i)  the  tractor  on  which  the  cab  was  fitted  became  severely 
damaged,  making  the  test  an  expensive  process,  (II)  the  test  was  not  directly 
reproductible,  as  the  stress  imposed  on  the  cab  could  vary  within  wide  limits 
depending  on  how  it  hapiiened  to  strike  the  ground. 

3.  DEVELOPING  A  NEW  TEST  METHOD 

As  the  matter  was  judged  to  Im*  of  great  imjiortance.  the  N.T.I.A.M..  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Workers*  Protection  Board.  tried  to  devise  a  test  scheme 
which  did  not  have  the  above  drawbacks  and  which  also  otherwise  could  1m* 
carried  out  at  acceptable  cost. 

After  discussions  and  trials  it  was  concluded — 

That  while  l>eing  tested  it  was  essential  that  a  safety  cab  Ik*  fitted  on 
exactly  the  type  of  tractor  for  which  it  was  designed. 

That  the  tractor  should  not  1m*  overturned  but  rather  be  anchored  in  its 
normal  position. 

That  the  strength  of  the  safety  cab  should  be  determined  by  blows  de¬ 
livered  by  a  swinging  weight  and.  furthermore,  by  application  of  a  static 
load. 

That  the  test  program  must  l>e  simple  and  that  the  test  must  not  1m» 
expensive. 

For  this  particular  case  the  test  program  must  be  devised  so  that  it  leads  to 
a  design  that  will  be  strong  enough  without  getting  too  expensive.  Nor  must 
this  design  interfere  with  the  normal  ojieration  of  the  tractor. 

Naturally  these  tests  are  “tyi**"  tests.  The  manufacturer  must  be  responsible 
for  all  the  cabs  of  the  series  being  made  identical  to  the  si>eeimen  tested  and 
approved. 

To  ensure  real  safety  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  attaching  brackets  of  the  cab 
and  the  corresponding  coini*>nents  of  the  tractor  body  have  sufficient  strength 
to  withstand  the  stresses  impost*!  ui*m  them  during  an  overturning  accident. 
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A  cab  that  breaks  away  from  the  tractor  provides  no  protection  for  the  driver. 
Trouble  is  often  experienced  with  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  safety  cab 
t,,  me  tractor  because  the  existing  components  of  the*  tractor  body  which  can  be 
used  for  this  particular  purpose  are  generally  quite  thin  castings. 

If  the  tractor  is  adequately  anchored  to  flit*  floor  during  the  test,  there  is  very 
little  risk  of  damage  being  inflicted  upon  those  tractor  components  that  are  not 
actively  Involved. 

if  the  strength  of  the  cab  is  determined  by  pendulum  impact  tests  the  type 
and  level  of  energy  that  would  be  present  during  an  actual  overturning  incident 
can  tie  applied  to  the  structures  in  a  simple  and  comparatively  natural  way. 

in  selecting  data  as  to  pendulum  weight,  impact  energy  and  static  force,  etc. 
ir  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  100%  safety  with 
reasonable  outlay.  It  will  he  necessary  to  aim  at  an  acceptable  compromise  be¬ 
tween  safety  and  expenses,  with  clue  consideration  to  the  fact  that  safety  pays. 
The  dual  decision  must  necessarily  become  Individual. 

At  the  XT.LA.M.  we  used  the  following  method  in  establishing  the  data  as  to 
impact  energy  etc. : 

A  number  of  series  of  trial  frames  were  made.  Such  a  frame  was  similar  to 
nu  ordinary  safety  frame  but  it  was  not  intended  to  be  used  as  such  under  prac¬ 
tical  farm  conditions.  The  first  frame  of  each  series  was  very  weak:  it  was 
made  of  thin  tube  and  no  reinforcements  were  used.  The  second  frame  was 
a  Jit  tie  stronger,  the  third  one  si  ill  stronger  etc.  The  different  series  were  iden¬ 
tical  and  ail  the  frames  were  designed  for  use  with  one  and  the  same  tractor. 

Laboratory  sideways- roll  and  rearing  tests  were  then  made  with  the  tractor 
falling  from  various  heights  onto  a  heavy-gauge  steel  plate  lying  on  concrete. 
This  type  of  contract  surface  wm  chosen  in  order  to  minimize  variation  in  sur¬ 
face  condition.  After  the  fall  the  degree  of  deformation  of  the  trial  frame  was 
measured  and  recorded.  Fig,  H  shows  the  tractor  with  a  trial  frame  fitted  dur¬ 
ing  different  stages  of  an  overturning  test. 

On  the  basis  of  these  test  results  and  by  comparing  them  with  those  obtained 
during  actual  overturning  accidents  it  was  possible  for  the  iMirties  concerned  to 
reach  agreement  as  to  stresses  a  safety  cab  must  withstand,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  tractor.  In  order  to  provide  an  acceptable  degree  of  protection. 

The  next  step  was  to  relate  the  experience  and  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
overturning  tests  with  pendulum  impact  tests.  By  means  of  theoretical  calcu¬ 
lations  and,  above  all,  comparative  impact  tests  on  trial  frames  identical  with 
those  used  during  the  overturning  tests  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  line 
of  Impact  and  the  level  of  energy  required  to  match  the  stresses  occurring 
during  the  definitive  overturning  tests.  A  |>endulum  weighing  1000  kg  (—  1 
metrict  ton  —  2205  lb)  was  used  during  the  intial  tests,  although  the  weight 
could  be  varied  within  narrow  limits.  Fig,  4  shows  the  general  lay-out  of  the 
arrangement.  Fig.  o  is  taken  during  a  test. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  further  material  for  estimation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  stresses  occurring  during  impact  tests  and  those  during  actual 
overturning,  a  series  of  impact  tests  was  also  made  with  motor  car  bodies, 
which  are  known  to  provide  reasonable  protection  during  overturning  accidents. 

In  continued  co-operation  with  the  Workers'  Protection  Board  a  diagram  was 
worked  out  showing  the  inqiact  energy  a  safety  cab  should  withstand.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  curve  should  not  commence  at  0  but  that  a  certain  safety  margin 
should  be  included  even  on  very  light  tractors.  After  a  number  of  confirmatory 
tests  this  margin  was  set  at  250  kilopondmetres  (kpm)  {approx.  1800  lb  ft)*  and 
the  final  curve  was  given  the  values  shown  In  Figs.  0—7.  As  will  be  seen 
quite  different  values  were  established  for  blows  from  the  rear  and  for  blows 
from  the  side, 

it  should  be  noted  that  the  values  given  in  the  diagram  are  valid  only  on  con¬ 
dition  that,  the  tractor  is  anchored  to  the  floor  in  the  prescribed  manner  and  that 
the  tire  inflation  pressure  is  the  one  used  during  ordinary  field  work  (as  a 
rule  1  kp/ema=75  psi). 

The  tractor  weight  refers  to  the  tractor  without  driver  and  without  any  type 
of  ballast.  No  implements  etc,  ore  included  In  the  weight  If  the  tractor  is 
intended  for  use  with  track  or  half-track  equipment,  the  weight  of  this  equipment 
is  to  be  included,  however. 

Thorough  investigations  showed  that  within  reasonable  limits  It  did  not 
matter  whether  a  comparatively  light  pendulum  and  a  higher  speed  of  impact 
(height  of  fain  or  a  heavier  pendulum  and  a  tower  speed  of  impact  (height  of 
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full)  w<*re  chosen.  Fur  [irui-tical  reasons  a  pendulum  weighing  3000  kg  (  =  3 
met  riot  tons  —  -4-110  lb)  writs  chosen  for  the  final  test  equipment. 

The  pendulum  (Fig.  10)  which  is  made  up  of  a  welded  steel  plate  box  tilled 
with  scrap  Iron  and  concrete,  has  a  plane  impact  surface,  dS  cm  high  by  00  cm 
wide  (  =  approx,  27  by  2d  inches).  The  depth  is  78  cm  (  =  approx.  Ill  inches  i. 
The  tieiidnhmi  is  suspended  by  two  chains  and  can  easily  he  raised  or  lowered 
on  them  to  suit  the  height  of  the  tractor  cab  (Fig.  12).  The  pivot  points  of 
the  chains  are  situated  at  a  height  of  approximately  6  meters  (=  approx,  20 
feet)  above  floor  level.  The  pendulum  Is  pulled  back  by  means  of  an  electric 
hoist  and  is  released  by  a  quick- release  mechanism  operated  by  a  rope. 

As  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  tractor  roiling  onto  and  around  the 
cab  roof  or  ending  up  resting  on  it  during  an  accident,  it  was  considered  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  add  a  compression  test  in  which  a  static  load  is  applied  vertically  to 
the  top  of  the  cab  in  such  a  manner  that  the  crushing  force  is  distributed  among 
all  the  supporting  members  so  as  to  simulate  a  likely  real-accident  situation. 
The  static  load  was  set  to  be  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  tractor  in  order  to 
ensure  a  fully  adequate  safety  margin.  Fig.  8  shows  the  lay-out  of  the  test  equip¬ 
ment.  The  beam  is  pulled  down  by  hydraulic  rams.  The  force  applied  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  measuring  the  oil  pressure  in  the  hydraulic  system  (the  equipment  must 
then  l>e  calibrated  so  that  the  relationship  between  vertical  force  and  hydraulic 
pressure  is  known)  or  by  placing  the  tractor  on  a  weighbridge  of  sufficient 
capacity.  Both  methods  are  used  at  the  test  plants  that  the  N.T.I.A.M.  has  at  its 
disposal. 

The  test  program  stipulates  that  nil  three  su  Meats  shall  he  made  on  one 
and  the  same  cab  and  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Blow  from  the  rear 

2.  Blow  from  the  side 

8.  Static  loading 

The  cab  must  not  l>o  straightened  or  repaired  in  any  other  way  between  the 
suh  tests. 

During  the  tests  the  cab  suffers  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  deformation.  No 
detailed  values  of  maximum  permitted  dimensional  changes  are  set  down.  As 
the  Swedish  tests  are  always  carried  out  and  supervised  by  one  and  the  same 
crew'  of  specially  trained  persons  it  has  proved  feasible  to  rely  on  the  individual 
judgment  of  the  testing  personnel.  The  general  principle  used  when  making  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  structure  is  strong  enough  is  that  the  deformation  must 
he  insufficient  to  cause  serious  risk  of  injury  to  the  driver.  The  deflection  at  tlie 
top  of  the  cab  is  always  measured  and  recorded  after  each  blow.  The  forward 
deflection  seldom  exceeds  2  or  3em  (“1  — 114  Inches)  and  a  sideways  deflection 
of  less  than  20  or  25  cm  8—10  inches)  is  generally  quite  aceeptahle.  But. 
naturally,  no  fractures  must  occur  to  the  cab  frame  or  to  the  means  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  tractor. 

A  complete  test  includes  also  a  study  of  factors  other  than  the  strength  of  the 
cab.  such  as,  for  instance,  the  visibility  from  the  driver’s  seat  and  the  noise. 
Certain  cahs,  particularly  those  made  of  sheet  steel,  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  noise  level  at  the  driver’s  seat. 

After  complementary  tests  the  above  test  code  was  established  in  January 
1058  for  use  at  the  N.T.I.A.M.  At  this  time  an  increasing  number  r>f  manufactur¬ 
ers  showed  a  growing  interest  In  safety  cabs  and  safety  frames,  which  resulted 
in  an  intensive  testing  activity. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  the  N.T.I.A.M.  has  installed  three  complete  testing 
plants  one  for  each  of  Its  testing  stations  in  U  l  tuna,  Alnarp  and  Hdhileksdalen 
The  plants  are  all  similar  in  essentials  but  differ  as  to  some  minor  details,  mainly 
owing  to  the  local  lay-out  of  the  existing  buildings.  Figs,  9-24  show  views  of  the 
different  plants  and  of  test  work  being  carried  out, 

4,  SWEDISH  REGULATIONS  CONCERN  I  Xtl  SAFETY  CABS 

During  1958  the  Workers’  Protection  Board  introduced  a  regulation  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  all  new  tractors  delivered  after  80th  June,  1959.  should  be  fitted  with 
an  approved  safety  cab.  In  May,  1959,  the  complete  regulations  concerning  such 
cabs  were  confirmed  by  the  National  Board  Board  together  with  the  Workers* 
Protection  Board.  As  to  the  test  procedure  these  regulations  follow  entirely  the 
above-mentioned  test  code  employed  at  the  X.TXA.M.  since  January.  1958, 
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On  the  basis  of  Inter  experience  some  modifications  of  these  regulations  were 
introduced  in  February*  1902,  and  now  they  rend  as  follows; 

"Regulations  Concerning  Cab  or  Protective  Frame  on  Tractor 

’'According  to  a  resolution,  passed  by  the  National  Workers’  Protection  Board 
oh  April  1st*  1058,  and  the  Royal  Resolution  of  July  28th,  1958,  new  tractors, 
delivered  after  June  30th.  1051b  shall  l>e  supplied  with  a  enb  or  protective  frame. 
For  that  reason  the  National  Road  Iinard,  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Workers'  Protection  Board  and  In  virtue  of  para,  1  in  the  Hoad  Traffic  Procla¬ 
mation,  announces  the  following  regulations, 

“1.  A  cab  shall  have  sufficient  strength  and  he  adequately  fixed  to  the  tractor 
ho  as  to  provide  satisfactory  protection  for  the  driver  and  the  passenger  inside 
the  cab  against  Injury,  if  the  tractor  overturns  sideways  or  backwards, 

■  Norn— The  strength  of  the  cab  is  to  be  considered  sufficient  if  the  cab* 
without  deformation  which  may  imply  danger  for  the  driver  or  the  pas- 
senger,  goes  through  the  following  tests  carried  out  on  one  of  the  same 
cab  and  lit  the  order  mentioned  below: 

■Ma)  Impact  test  applied  with  a  pendulum  In  horizontal  direction  from 
behind  to  that  part  of  the  cab  which  can  be  expected  to  receive  the  bump 
when  the  tractor  overturns.  The  weight  of  the  pendulum  shall  be  at  least 
1  ton.  The  impact  power*  Lb  kpm,  shall  be  Lb  =  250  -J-  0*04  G,  where  G  — 
the  tractor’s  weight  in  kg. 

•■<&)  Impact  test  applied  with  a  pendulum  in  horizontal  or  somewhat 
downward-sloping  direction  from  the  side  perpendicularly  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  cab.  The  weight  of  the  pendulum  shall  be  at  least  1  one*  The  Impact 
power,  Li  kpm*  shall  he  L.  =  250  +  0,3  Gt  where  G  —  the  tractor's  weight 
in  kg, 

"(e)  Static  load  applied  vertically  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cab  with  a 
force  corresponding  to  twice  the  tractor’s  weight.  The  load  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  supporting  components  by  means  of  a  suitable  spacer. 

"■The  tractor’s  weight’  means  the  weight  Of  the  tractor  with  tilled  tanks 
and  half-track  equipment,  if  the  tractor  is  supplied  with  such  equipment 
but  without  liquid  in  the  tyres  and  without  attachment  weights  and  driver. 
During  the  test  the  tractor  shall  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  ground. 

"2.  A  cab  shall  be  made  so  that  projecting  parts,  e.g.  iron-bars,  angles  or  edges, 
are  not  likely  to  cause  injury.  Covering  to  reduce  danger  from  bumps  may  he 
necessary  e.g.  for  windshield  wiper  motor.  Attention  shall  bo  paid  to  con¬ 
struction  of  the  roof  especially  over  the  driver’s  head.  Furthermore,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Workers’  Protection  Board’s  regulation  No.  29  (General  Machine  Regu¬ 
lations)  which  can  be  ordered  from  Bvenska  Reproduktions  AB,  Stockholm  G,  as 
from  No.  4388,  shall  bo  observed  in  relevant  provisions. 

"3.  There  shall,  w  henever  possible,  be  a  door  on  both  sides  of  the  cab.  When 
necessary  there  shall  be  steps  and  handles  so  as  to  facilitate  ascending  and 
alighting, 

"A  cab  shall  also,  in  other  resjieets.  be  constructed  so  os  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  driver  and  the  passenger  to  get  out,  if  the  tractor  has  overturned  or  reared 
backwards.  Escape  ways  shall  be  easy  to  open  from  inside  the  cab. 

“Instructions  prescribed  by  the  National  Workers’  Protection  Board  (sec  Ap¬ 
pendix)  as  regards  driving  with  tractor  on  frozen  water  shall  he  observed. 

Note. — The  requirements  in  the  second  section  are  considered  to  be  carried 
out  if  the  cab  is  open  or  can  be  opened  at  the  rear  and  in  addition  has  either 
a  door  on  both  sides  or  a  door  on  one  side  and  a  door  in  the  roof  or  removable 
roof.  The  same  is  the  case,  if  a  cab  without  a  side-door  is  provided  with 
door  in  the  roof  and  is  open  or  can  be  open  at  the  rear  and  also  provides 
at  least  one  further  possibility  of  get  t  ing  out. 

“4.  A  cab  shall  be  constructed,  so  that  it  does  not  prevent  applying  on  or 
attaching  to  the  tractor  such  machines*  tools*  trailers  etc.  which  normally  are 
used  together  with  the  tractor.  It  shall  he  so  spacious,  that  the  driver  has  sat  is- 
faeory  freedom  of  movement  when  driving  and  when  handling  machines,  tools* 
trailers  etc.  The  driver  shall  ha\Tef  at  elbow-level,  a  free  space  of  at  least  45  cm 
at  each  side,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  steering-wheel.  The  space  between 
its  loaded  seat  (about  TO  kg)f  fitted  with  standard  pad.  and  the  lowest  part  of 
the  roof  shall  be  at  least  1  m.  The  minimum  free  s|>ace  round  the  periphery  of 
the  steering-wheel  shall  be  G  cm  along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  tractor  and 
round  the  remainder  be  8  cm. 
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An  upholstered  gent  should  he  arranged  for  nt  least  one  passenger. 
Handles  which  are  easily  accessible  shall  he  provided. 

‘  *6.  A  cab  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  windows  to  give  adequate  vision. 
The  window-panes  shall  be  of  tmiterial  that  does  not  give  sharp  splinters  when 
broken. 

'*7,  Doors,  windows  (able  to  open)  or  any  other  movable  part  shall  be  of 
<1  ti  ruble  construction. 

A  cab  shall  be  provided  with  an  electric  w  indshield  wilier  and  direction 
indicator. 

“It  A  cab  shall  be  made  so  as  to  prevent  the  driver  and  jmtential  passengers 
from  becoming  annoyed  by  draught.  There  shall,  however,  he  provision  for 
adequate  ventilation  and  the  cab  must  be  capable  of  being  quite  well  aired. 

“10.  A  cab  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  so  constructed  and  mounted  on  the 
tractor  that  annoying  noise  will  not  arise  inside  the  cab. 

“11.  Material  used  in  a  welded  construction  shall  be  suitable  for  welding. 
Welding  shall  be  carried  out  only  by  a  competent  welder. 

“12.  The  relevant  provisions  in  points  1 — 11  shall  also  apply  concerning  pro¬ 
tective  frames. 

“13.  In  a  cab  or  frame  there  shall  be  a  sign  with  clear  and  permanent  text 
ns  follows  : 

“  ’caution 

14 ‘Keep  firm  hold  of  the  steering-wheel  if  the  tractor  turns  over.  Do  not 
jump. 

44  Tower-take-off  shaft  and  universal  joints  shall  he  enclosed  over  its  entire 
length. 

“  ‘No  room  for  passenger,  (Alternatively:  Hoorn  for  -  passenger (s) 

only, ) 4 

“14.  For  cab  or  protective  frame  which  meets  with  the  above  mentioned  re¬ 
quirements  and  otherwise  is  suitable,  the  National  Workers’  Protection  Board 
gives  type  approval.  On  a  suitable  place  the  cab  or  frame  shall  he  furnished 
with  stamped  manufacturing  number  and  the  type  marking  which  the  Workers' 
Protection  Board  gives  when  approving  the  type.  If  a  cab  or  frame  is  furnished 
with  a  sign,  intended  to  replace  the  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Road  Board's  ’Notification  to  the  supervisors’  No.  03-07-01  (letter  T  126- 
170/60 ) ,  the  type  marketing  need  not  be  stamped  In  the  frame. 

“These  regulations  shall  come  into  force  on  April  1st,  1962  and  shall  substitute 
the  Board’s  not!  float  ion  No.  T.  2/59,  dnr  T  2377—170/59, 

‘'Approval  previously  issued  by  the  Workers’  Protection  Board  is  held  in  force 
until  the  Workers’  Protection  Board  has  otherwise  announced. 

’‘National  Road  Board," 

in  Sweden,  tractors  arc  often  driven  across  frozen  lakes  and  rivers  during 
winter  logging  operations,  in  the  event  of  the  tractors  going  through  the  ice* 
It  is  evident  that  the  driver  runs  a  serious  risk  of  getting  trapped  if  the  cab  has 
no  suitable  ways  of  escape.  Therefore  the  Workers4  Protection  Board  has  issued 
special  regulations  concerning  tractor  operation  on  frozen  areas  of  water.  They 
are  as  follows : 

“Special  Regulations  Concerning  Open  able  Hoof  on  Cabs  Fitted  to  Tractors 

Which  Are  Used  for  Transport  Work  on  Frozen  Lakes  or  Watercourses 

“Darias  wintertime  a  certain  amount  of  transport  work  is  carried  out  on 
frozen  lakes  and  watercourses  which  involves  the  risk  of  tractors  going  through 
the  ice.  It  is  therefore  a  vital  necessity  that  both  the  driver  and  the  potential 
passengers  can  readily  leave  the  cab  in  the  event  of  the  tractor  becoming  sub¬ 
merged. 

“For  this  purpose  a  cab  fitted  to  a  tractor  which  is  operated  on  frozen  lakes  or 
watercourses,  must  be  designed  in  such  n  way  that  the  roof  can  readily  lie  opened 
or  removed,  partly  or  entirely,  from  inside  the  cab. 

“Inside  the  cab,  well  in  view  of  the  driver,  there  shall  be  a  notice  stating  that 
the  roof  must  be  open  while  the  tractor  is  operated  on  frozen  areas  of  water. 

“National  Workers’  Protection  Board.’1 

The  Swedish  regulations  concerning  safety  cabs  contain  no  directions  as  to 
designs  to  prevent  tractors  from  continuing  to  roll  down  a  long  slo[«»  The  reason 
is  that  the  probability  of  such  events  occurring  in  Sweden  is  very  slight. 
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The  (‘liersv  level  chosen  for  the  impact  tests  will  very  probably  include  a 
safety  margin,  If  the  Initial  diagram  giving  the  relationship  between  tractor 
weight  and  impact  energy  is  applied  to  very  heavy  tractors  It 
excessively  clumsy  cab  designs.  Lately  it  has  been  discussed  whether  a  redne 
timt  in  impact  energy  would  be  just  i Hod  concerning  the  heaviest  types  of  tractor, 
for  instance  those  exceeding  fi  or  &  tons. 

a.  the  development  SINCE  1ST  .nJIA% 

Since  1959  more  than  60.000  tractors  have  so  far  (May  MM)  la*en  fitted  with 
safetv  cabs  or  safety  frames.  The  experience  is  that  most  farmers  and  foresters 
prefer  safety  frames  with  detachable  covering  to  complete  safety  calls.  Uuriil, 
the  colder  iiiirt  of  (he  year,  the  frames  are  usually  titled  with  window  panes  and 
canvas  covering  for  weather  prolection.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
development.  The  heat  generated  in  a  cab,  especially  during  hot  summer  dais 
(-an  be  excessive,  t lie  noise  is  often  quite  unpleasant  and  the  nuige  of  vision  l 
more  confined.  Furthermore  a  cab  is  usually  mere  expensive  than  a  frame, 

A*  first  quite  a  number  of  firms  took  up  the  manufacture  of  cabs  and  frames, 
Since  then  t  be  number  of  manufacturers  has  decreased  but  the  productive  ea- 

I  Frames  designed  for  use  in  the  forest  are  often  made  extra  strong  and  rigid. 
This  additional  feature  is  actually  no  advantage  from  the  point  of  new  of  siifH J» 
especially  because  the  requirements  as  to  the  strength  of  the  tractor  body  and  the 
means  of  attachment  become  very  severe.  The  advantage  is  that  the  frame  can 
he  used  for  supporting  a  speciaUized  piece  of  mounted  equipment,  for  instance  a 

Figs.  25 — 33  show  some  recent  models  of  Swedish -made  safety  cabs  and  safety 

The  positive  experience  has  res  id  ted  in  a  new  regulation  to  the  effect  that  all 
tractors,  including  old  ones,  which  are  operated  by  employed  personnel,  must  be 
fitted  with  a  safety  cab  or  a  safety  frame  as  from  1st  October,  HMm. 

Smc€*  January,  1958,  approximately  500  safety  cab  tests  have  been  made  at  th 
X  T.IJLM,  in  accordance  with  the*  test  program  related  above. 

a.  expedience  in  practice 

Ever  since  safety  cabs  came  into  use  in  Sweden,  the  Workers  Protection 
Board  and  rhr  N  T.LA.M.  have  collected  information  on  accidents  involving  trac¬ 
tors  fitted  with  an  approved  type  of  cab,  with  a  veiw  to  gaining  knowledge  on 
the  effectiveness  of  feat  regulations  In  force. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  detailed  information  on  all  accidents  occurring, 
but  some  4d  cases  have  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  examined.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  cab  had  been  exposed  to  very  severe  stresses ;  in  other  cases  the  stresses 
imposed  were  Less  serious.  Not  a  single  cab  or  frame  had  become  distorted  or 
damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  unable  to  provide  the  required  degree  of 
protection  for  the  driver,  although,  in  several  instances,  the  tractor  itself  suffered 
considerable  damage.  In  all  the  accidents  studied  the  drivers  escaped  being 
Injured,  with  the  exception  of  one  driver,  who  was  killed  beneath  the  tractor  when 

I I  Vij^s,1  * 3F 43  show  examples  of  nee t debts  involving  tractors  fitted  with  an 
approved  type  of  C0&* 

The  observations  to  date  indicate  all  that  the  present  test  method  and  the 
standards  of  acceptance  required  produce  designs  strong  enough  to  provide  a 
hi'di  degree  of  safety.  But  this  fact  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  further 
experience  justifying  modifications  in  the  future.  For  Instance,  tin*  addition  of 
a  compression  test  has  been  considered  during  which  the  force  should  be  applied 
to  the  rear  section  of  the  roof.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  certain  tv|K^  of  cab 
in  other  countries,  hut  not  in  Sweden,  are  provided  with  a  roof  the  rearmost 
section  of  which  is  either  free-bearing  or  only  partly  supported.  It  cannot  he 
taken  for  granted  that  such  a  roof  will  withstand  collapse  when  hitting  the 
ground  during  a  rearing  accident  ,  ^  . 

Finally,  as  a  general  observation,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  demands 
upon  a  cub  concern  not  only  its  strength  but  also  many  other  factors  such  as 
roominess,  provisions  for  easy  entering  and  alighting,  visibility,  noise  and  venti¬ 
lation.  Most  likely  the  cabs  will  not  be  genuinely  adequate  until  they  are  do 
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Htened  and  manufactured  at  the  same  time  as  the  tractors  and  from  the  very 
beginning  form  an  integral  part  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  from  any  members  of  the 
committee? 

If  not,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming  before  the  committee  today. 
We  know  you  are  very  much  interested  in  this  subject.  As  you  say, 
you  are  conducting  another  series  of  hearings  which  are  alined  with 
these. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schmidi i AU8FR .  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 

The  Chairman,  Yesterday,  when  this  committee  adjourned,  Mr, 
Ralph  Nader  was  answering  questions, 

Mr.  Nader,  would  you  resume  the  stand*  please? 

Mr.  Nader,  we  certainly  couldn't  control  the  interruptions.  We 
are  going  to  start  all  over  again  this  morning  with  each  member  of 
the  committee  being  given  briefly  a  chance  to  ask  questions.  There 
are  some  present,  who  were  not  present  yesterday. 

T  am  going  to  start  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  will  say  that  each 
member  will  be  allowed  5  minutes.  I  will  be  compelled  to  watch  the 
clock  on  the  first  go-round  and  on  each  go-round  to  limit  the  question- 
ing  to  5  minutes. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  keep  their  questioning  down.  I  hope 
when  we  get  the  information  we  seek,  it  will  he  sufficient  for  the  record 
to  help  this  committee  in  its  deliberations  when  we  go  to  mark  up  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Rogers? 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  NADER — Resumed 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Nader*  where  are  you  from  original!  v? 

Mr.  Nader.  Winsted,  Conn. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  What  age  are  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Thirty-two. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  And  where  did  you  go  to  school  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Princeton  University  and  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Did  you  have  any  engineering  during  your 
studies? 

Mr.  Nader,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Did  you  go  to  a  precollege  or  preuniversity 
school  from  high  school  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  I  did, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  In  Winsted, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  You  had  no  engineering  background  at  all  ? 

Mr,  Nader.  No, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Where  did  you  first  get  interested  in  auto¬ 
mobiles? 

Mr.  Nader,  At  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Was  that  in  connection  with  personal  iaiurv 
courses? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  Medical -legal  as  well. 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  And  you  studied  or  you  started  out  on  your 
investigation  from  that  point? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on  . 

Mr.  Nader.  Since  almost  a  decade.  Not  continuously  but  with 
crowing  intensity  in  the  last  few  years. 

M  r.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Did  you  start  this  m  1955  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Beginning  in  1956. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Were  you  familiar  at  that  tune  with  the  1 1 at¬ 
tic  Safety  Subcommittee  hearings  that  were  held  by  a  sulwomnuttee  of 
this  committee? 

Mr.  Nader.  Very  much  so.  .  ..  ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Were  you  in  Detroit  at  any  time  during  those 
hearings,  or  in  that  general  area  where  we  were  going  into  this  matter . 

M r.  Nader.  At  that  time  ? 

M  r.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nader.  No,  I  was  not.  .  ,, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Have  you  studied  those  hearings' 

Mr.  Nader.  Very  carefully.  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  You  have  devoted  most  of  your  tune,  then,  to 

these  studies?  ....  ,  , 

Mr.  Nader.  To  the  congressional  hearings,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  No,  to  the  studies  of  the  problems  which  you 
are  undertaking  now  to  address  yourself. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Rooms  of  Texas.  What  else  have  you  done? 

Mr.  Nader.  Do  you  mean  during  the  decade? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Have  you  been  practicing  law? 

Mr  Nader.  Yes,  I  have  practiced  law.  and  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  writing  in  various  areas  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  injury  law. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Where  is  your  law  office  now ' 

Mr.  Nader.  It  is  in  Connect  icut. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Have  you  discussed  these  matters  with  the 
jieonle  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Nader.  Over  the  years  ?  Yes. 

M r.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  mean  recently. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  I  have.  . 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  What  has  lieen  their  reaction  to  your  ills- 


cunoiuiisi  ..  T  . 

Mr.  Nader.  It  has  been  primarily  an  exchange  of  views.  I  spent 
some  time  at  the  General  Motors  Technical  Center  in  January,  with 
some  General  Motors  executives.  It  was  primarily  an  exchange  of 


views.  _  .  ..  .. 

At  the  time  I  didn't  realize  that  they  were  also  investigating  me. 
They  toured  me  around  the  Tech  Center  and  we  had  a  rather  candid 

exchange  of  views.  #  ... 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Well,  you  were  investigating  them,  were  you 
not  ?  Wouldn’t  they  have  the  same  right  as  you  did  i 

Mr.  Nader.  Except  that  I  did  it  in  the  open,  and  was  not  interested 
in  the  personal  life  of  Mr.  James  Roche,  but  in  the  company  s  per¬ 
formance. 
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A 1 1\  Roo ers  of  Texas,  Who  is  i  I  r.  J umes  Roche  ? 

\h\  Nader,  The  president  of  General  .Motors. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  You  didn't  go  into  his  personal  life' 

Mr.  Nader.  No. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  You  say  he  went  info  yours? 

Mr,  Nader,  Well*  it  was  his  company  that  went  into  mine*  yes, 

of  1  exas.  \ ou  have  concluded,  then,  from  your  invest]- 
gat  ions,  that,  the  door  locks  on  the  Rolls-Royce— well,  first,  how  did 
you  get  toEngand? 

>rr.  Nader.  That  reference  to  Rolls-Royce  was  the  one  1  made  yes¬ 
terday,  Mr.  Rogers,  My  source  for  that  was  a  very  longtime  collision 
researcher  at  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles,  Derwyn 
hevery*  who  has  done  a  considerable  number  of  crash  studies  with 
Federal  funding. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  noticed  the  paper  said  that  you  said  n  20- 
mue-an-hour  impact  would  cause  the  doors  to  spring  open. 
aL".  Nader.  A  es.  That  is  his  statement, 

Mr.  Roouns  of  Texas.  A  20-m ile-an  hour  impact  is  a  pretty  sizable 
impact  ;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr,  Nader.  It  could  he  a  fatal  impact,  yes, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  And  usually  is,  is  it  not  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
mam  cars  slow  down  to  the  point  where  t hey  are  not  going  over  20 
miles  an  hour  when  the  final  collision  occurs. 

Mr.  N  a  her.  If  depends  on  the  type  of  impact. 

Mi  .  Rogers  of  Texas.  But  I  mean  a  20-mife-an-hour  impact  is  a 
pretty  serious  impact 

Mr.  Nader,  les,  except  that  there  are  impacts  regularly  occurring 
Unit  are  far  higher  than  that,  and  one  would  expect  a  car  of  a  price 
range  from  $10,000  to  $32,000  and  that  reputation  to  be  able  to  have 
door  latches  that  wouldn’t  pop  open  at  speeds  higher  t  han  that, 

,  '  ^  lexas.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  answers  to  all  of 

me  problems,  that  if  they  listen  to  you  (hey  can  build  a  car  that  will 
be  safe  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Of  course  not.  My  entire  effort  is  to  insure  that  there 
is  sufficient  public  support  and  an  adequate  climate  so  that  we  get  die 
answers  to  all  of  these  problems. 

Mr,  R<  kjkrs  of  Texas.  1  see  my  time  is  u j », 

The  ( 1  hair  max.  Mr.  Springer? 

Mr.  Springer.  Mr,  Nader, you  area  lawyer? 

Mr.  Nader,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Springer.  I)o  you  do  any  personal  injury  business? 

Mr.  Nader.  Not  now,  sir. 

Mr,  Springer.  Do  you  represent  any  casualty  companies  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  No, 

Mr,  Springer,  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  collision  of  amo- 
mobdes  one  against  another,  or  the  collision  of  an  automobile  with  a 
solid  object  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Do  you  mean  personal  experience? 

Mr,  Springer.  No,  I  mean  have  you  had  any  experience  or  back- 
ground  in  your  legal  profession  where  you  have  seen  some  of  this? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  I  have  observed  both  in  experimental  situations 
and  on  test  grounds,  and  also  have  had  many  occasions  to  observe 
it  on  highways. 
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,  Springer.  With  human  beings? 

.  Nader.  Yes. 

,  .Springer.  1 1  mv  many  cases  would  you  say,  10, 20,  ;>0 . 

,  Nader.  In  terms  of  how  many  accidents  I  have  observed  ■ 

.  Springer.  Yes. 

,  Nader.  Many  dozens. 

,  Springer.  In  those,  how  many  were  involved  at  high  speeds, 
liv  high  speeds,  1  am  talking  about  killing  somebody  from  40  miles 

an  hour  or  upward.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Nader.  I  haven’t  tabulated  them  in  terms  of  what  speeds  the 

various  categories  occurred.  , 

Mr,  Spbikger.  Do  you  have  any  idea  that  speed  has  much  to  do 

with  this?  ,  .t  , , 

Mr,  Nader,  That  can  be  answered  in  two  ways.  H  hat  available 
data  there  are  indicate  that  over  three-quarters  of  all  motorists  dentils 
and  serious  injuries  occur  at  impact  speeds  under  50  miles  an  hour. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  conducted  an  analysis  of  accidents 
which  they  published  in  1964  which  indicated  that  it  wasn  t  speed,  pel 
se.  ll  was  the  differential  speed  in  the  traffic  flow  that  led  to  a  higher 


accident  rate. 

For  example*  you  have  a  t  raffle  How  of  55  miles  per  hour.  It  is  the 
person  who  goes  35  and  then  up  to  45  and  back  to  30,  t  hat  leads  to  high 

risk  situations.  ...  .  ,  T>.,  .  , 

Mr.  Springer*  Wasn't  it  in  .Connecticut  that  Senator  Ribicoti  got 

the  speed  set  and  he  enforced  it i 

Mr.  Nader.  He  enforced  the  speed  limit.  ^  .  . 

Mr.  Springer.  And  didn't  he  get  u  reduction  in  both  the  injury  and 
the  death  rate  in  Connecticut  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  No*  he  did  not.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Springer.  Are  you  positive  about  that  ( 

Mr.  Nader.  Taking  the  years  1956  to  I960,  averaging  out  the  deaths 
and  comparing  them  to  the  years  1950  through  1954,  you  will  see  that 
they  are  quite  comparable.  The  accident  and  injury  rate  actually 
went  up  in  those  latt  er  years. 

Mr.  Springer.  That  could  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  number  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  circulation ;  isn't  that  true?  But  the  average  rate  went 


uown ?  .  .  *  .  , r 

Mr*  Nader.  No,  the  injury  and  accident  rate  went  up.  1  chink  Mr* 
Moynihan  has  specific  figures  on  that  in  his  statement,  which  would 
indicate  just,  what  1  have  said. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  know  this  specifically*  If  you  have  those  figures, 
we  will  accept  them.  If  you  will  take  Pennsylvania  in  the  1930's,  it 
went  down  astronomically,  when  they  .set  the  50-mile  rate.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  got  himself  reelected.  The  rates  plummeted*  He  got  the  back¬ 
ing  of  the  public  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  is  because  just  the  day  before  yesterday  one 
of  my  best  friends  was  killed.  He  was  not  going  very  fast,  probably 
50  miles  an  hour,  but  the  car  went  off  the  road  and  the  other  fellow 
pulled  back  and  hit  him  head  on*  I  did  a  large  personal  injury  busi¬ 
ness  with  casualty  companies  by  the  hundreds.  I  can  hardly  remember 
a  single  death  that  didn't  result  as  a  result  of  high  speed.  It  didn't 
make  unv  difference  as  to  the  condition  of  the  car.  You  could  have 
had  padding  all  over  the  place* 
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A  doctor  testifies,  you  go  into  a  certain  condition  of  shock  which 
kills  you  instantly.  I  am  not  trying  to  find  a  difference  with  your 
point,  but  I  am  trying  to  he  sure  that  we  have  our  facts  straight,  that 
what  you  are  proposing  will  do  the  job. 

I  read  your  article  in  “The  Progressive"  the  night  before  last.  It 
is  rather  a  philosophical  approach  with  not  many  facts  in  it.  But  1 
still  don’t  get  your  point  as  to  exactly  what  all  of  this  will  do. 

5  ou  are  talking  about  door  locks  on  certain  cars,  but  speed  and 
brakes  seem  to  me,  at  least  from  my  knowledge  of  this  problem,  to  have 
more  to  do  with  this  than  any  two  things  you  can  have.  If  you  want 
to  take  these,  and  I  will  be  willing  to  go  into  all  of  the  facts  and  figures 
with  you,  State  by  State,  you  will  find  that  1  hese  deaths  on  the  highway 
occur  at  terrific  speeds.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  car  that  wouldn't  have  an 
accident  that  would  result  in  death  in  most  of  these  instances. 

Mr,  Nader.  Except  that  the  figures  show  that  the  large  proportion 
of  deaths  and  serious  injuries  occur  at  legal  speed  limits,  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Springer.  Legal  speed  limits,  mv  dear  fellow,  on  the  Interstate 
System  is  65  miles  per  hour.  That  is  pretty  fast.  In  the  State  of 
Illinois,  there  is  none,  you  go  as  fast  as  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Nader.  These  are  legal  speed  limits  that  are  under  50  miles  per 
hour.  I  am  not  saving  they  go  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  legal  speed 
limit.  Rut  the  sizable  majority  of  all  deaths  and  serious  injuries  occur 
under  the  50-mile-an-hour  level. 

Sir.  Springer.  What  I  want  to  try  to  get  at  is  what  this  question  of 
speed  and  braking  has  to  do  with  if. 

Mr.  Nader.  It  is  very  important.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
As  vehicle  speeds  go  up,  you  have  to  have  better  braking,  you  have  to 
have  better  handling  characteristics  so  that  the  driver  can  take  proper 
evasive  maneuvers  in  an  emergency.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Springer.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.Friedel? 

Mr.  Friedel.  No  questions. 

The  Ctiaj rma n.  Mr.  Y ounger  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Macdonald  ? 

Mr,  Macdonald.  I  don’t  really  have  any  questions,  Mr,  Chairman. 

1  would  like  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Nailer,  on  what  appears  to  lie  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  effort  put  in  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  reference  to  a  question  asked  of  you  by  Congressman  Rogers.  I 
don’t  feel  it  is  necessary  to  lie  an  engineer  to  lie  able  to  observe  the 
fact  that  an  infant  child  has  had  its  head  pierced  by  a  blunt  instrument. 
1  don't  think  it  would  he  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  degree  in  auto¬ 
motive  engineering  to  be  able  to  follow  slides  such  as  we  saw  here  in 
the  committee,  given  bv  Dr.  Gikas. 

Are  you  familiar  with  Dr,  Gikas'  work  ? 

Mr,  Nader,  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Have  you  ever  worked  with  him? 

M r,  Nader,  I  have  consulted  with  him :  yes, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  Have  you  ever  consulted  with  other  people  in  the 
medical  profession  on  safety  measures? 

Mr,  Nader,  Yes. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  you  care  to  elaborate  a  little  hit  on  that  ? 
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jrr.  Nader.  Yes.  The  judgments  which  I  have  made  in  my  writings 
tmd  testimony  concerning  t lie  facts  of  ihe  accident,  injury  situation 
have  proceeded  from  a  reading,  a  close  reading  and  analysis  of  the 
various  engineering,  medical,  and  statistical  studies  that  have  been 

11  Irfeffect,  what  I  have  done  is  to  bring  these  together,  to  try  to  deter¬ 
mine.  as  mv  function  of  a  lawyer  would  imply,  what  these  facts  mean 
for  sound  public  policymaking  and  specifically  for  legislative  policy¬ 
making.  This  is  what  every  legislator  is  presumed  to  do. 

The  upshot  of  it  is  that  there  are  certain  questions  that  have  to  be 
asked  which  have  not  been  asked  and  which  have  not  been  answered. 
It  does  not  take  an  engineering  skill  to  know  that  anybody  who  pro¬ 
duces  a  product,  has  a  certain  obligation  to  disclose  facts  about  that 

Pr?f  he  doesn’t  disclose  facts  about  that  product,  he  is  not  fulfilling  his 
own  burden  of  proof  that  t  hat  product  is  adequate  for  the  use  for  which 

it  is  intended.  ,  .  .  -  *  3.  * 

Another  issue  which  came  out  of  an  analysis  of  these  studies  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  automobile  companies  are  investing  in  research 
and  development  in  order  to  implement  a  greater  innovative  product, 
instead  of  producing  the  same  one, basically,  year  after  year. 

The  answer  to  that  also  M  as  not  forthcoming  directly  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  but  it  became  quite  clear  from  an  analysis  of  all  othei 
evidence  that  they  were  not  doing  very  much  at  all. 

Another  inquiry  relates  to  the.  issue  of  secrecy.  Why  the  secrecy 
throughout  the  industry  concerning  the  safety  of  the  product,  concern¬ 
ing  the  vehicle  defects  that  were  discovered  by  the  manufacturer  after 
the  automobile  was  sold,  concerning  even  so  basic  a  process  as  com- 
muni  eating  with  other  Scientists  and  engineers  outside  of  the  industry 
in  the  time-honored  way  that  scientists  have  communicated  with  one 
another  to  further  progress? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  policy  issues  and  questions  which  come  out 
of  art  analysis  of  the  available  studies  and  the  policy  positions  taken 

by  the  industry  over  t  he  years.  i  i  .  , 

It  is  within  Ihe  fullest  function  of  anybody  in  the  legal  profession  to 
pursue  such  issues  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  increase  the  law  s 
contribution  to  the  public  safety.  That  is  the  key  point. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  don't  have  much  rime,  but  1  did  have  a  close 
relationship  with  the  Harvard  Law  School  for  some  3  years,  and  I 
never  heard  of  a  course  called  legal  medicine.  Is  that  something  new  . 

Mr,  X aper.  Yes.  If  is  about  10  years  old. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Devine? 

Mr.  Devine.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Komegay ? 

M r.  Kornbgat.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nader,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  was  not  here,  yesterday  to 
hear  your  testimony,  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  city.  I  have  tried 
to  hastily  scan  over  your  statement  this  morning.  1  note  your  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  insurance  industry  and  your  suggestion  or  in  effect  say¬ 
ing  that  if  the  insurance  industry  had  refused  to  insure  defective 
automobiles,  it  would  have  been  of  assistance  to  this  problem  of  high* 
way  safet  v.  Ts  that  in  substance  what  your  contribution  was  ? 
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Mr.  Nader,  That  was  part  of  it,  yes, 

Mr.  Kornegay.  In  my  State  of  North  Carolina,  we  hare  a  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  law.  Before  you  can  get  your  automobile  license,  you 
must  prove  to  the  State  that  you  have  a  minimum  liability  policy, 
5-10-5,  I  believe,  or  it  may  have  l>eeii  increased.  It  is  compulsory. 
You  must  carry  liability  insurance  before  you  can  get  your  license. 

What  happens  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  way  under  your  plan  ?  In 
other  words,  the  insurance  company  doesn’t  have  the  option  as  under 
the  assigned  risk  plan,  where  you  have  drivers  with  bad  records. 
Those  cases  are  apportioned  among  the  scattered  companies  doing 
business  in  the  States  and  they,  of  necessity,  have  to  insure  those  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  drivers  if  they  are  going  to  continue  to  do  business  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

What  is  your  suggestion  as  a  means  of  remedying  that  situation? 

Mr.  Nader.  This  is  in  a  State  where  there  is  compulsory  insurance? 

Mr,  Kornegay.  Yes. 

Mr,  Nader,  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  because  of  the  regulatory 
scheme  of  the  States  over  the  insurance  companies,  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  can  take  the  first  step,  but,  as  you  implied,  they  have  to  have 
approval  by  the  Stae  insurance  commission,  in  terms  of  their  rating 
policy. 

I  wasn’t  directly  pointing  to  the  desirability  of  refusing  totally 
to  insurance  a  particular  vehicle,  but  to  rate  it  according  to  its  char¬ 
acteristics  and  surcharge  if  it  is  shown  to  l>e  more  hazardous  than  the 
norm. 

This  would  he  perfectly  possible  in  a  State  with  compulsory  insur¬ 
ance.  It  would  require,  of  course,  as  any  rate  change  policy  requires, 
the  approval  of  the  State  insurance  commissioner. 

ft  1  r.  K  orn  no  ay.  So  y  oi  i  l  >ri  n  g  t  he  S  ta  fce  into  the  p  ictu  re  the  re , 

Mr.  Nader,  Yes,  most  definitely. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  They  would  come  in  in  determining  what  the  charge 
would  lie. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  State  involvement  as  well 
as  insurance  company  involvement. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  with  the  initiative  coming  from  the  insurance  in¬ 
dustry  as  it  most,  often  does  in  any  rate  change  proposal.  My  point 
was  that,  they  have  never  taken  that  initiative. 

Mr.  Koknegay.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  they  ought  to  take 
that  initiative? 

Mr,  Nader.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  what  contributes  to  the  health  of 
the  private  sector  in  this  area  of  traffic  safety.  If  they  all  pursue 
their  dear  economic  interests  in  terms  of  reducing  the  lost  claims,  they 
would  tend  to  provide  a  counteracting  force  to  the  excesses  of  thp  auto 
industry.  The  point  is  that  they  have  found  other  economic  interests 
and  restraints  which  overbalance  this  desire. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  I  assume  most  of  them  would  like  to  go  up  on  their 
rates  anyway.  There  is  usually  an  effort  to  raise  the  rates  on  the 
contention  that  the  losses  have  been  so  substantial. 

Mr,  Nader,  Yes, 

Mr.  Kornegay,  In  fact,  Senator  Eibieoff  testified  this  week  before 
this  committee  and  if  T  recall  his  testimony  correctly  he  said  that  the 
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casualty  insurance  companies  were  experiencing  a.  loss  on  their  under¬ 
writing  operations,  that  the  only  way  they  were  able  to  stay  in  business 
was  from  the  profits  t hey  were  making  on  their  investments. 

Is  that  an  accurate  statement?  . 

Mr.  Nader.  It  depends  on  what  group  of  companies  he  was  referring 
to.  Some  companies  are  losing  on  their _  underwriting  experience, 
thei  v  underwriting  losses,  and  other  companies  are  not. 

There  are  very  complex  accounting  definitions  here  that  can  make  it 

go  one  way  or  the  other.  .  ..... 

Mr,  Korneoat.  He  was  speaking  from  his  experience  with  those  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  which  is  known  as  the  Insurance  State,  so 
I  assume  they  have  more  than  their  fair  share  of  companies  situated 

Mr.  Nader.  Those  companies  seem  to  be  the  healthiest  of  all 
Mr.  Korn  eg  ay.  In  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  .  .  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Kornegay,  Have  you  ever  conferred  with  benator  Kibicon  on 

this  highway  safety  business? 

Mr.  Nader.  Have  I  conferred  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Ivor  x  eg  ay.  Yes, 

Mr,  Nader.  Yes,  I  have  appeared  before  his  subcommittee, 

M  r,  Kornega y.  Thank  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  .  1 

I  noted  by  a  reading  of  the  paper  that  they  characterised  your  testi¬ 
mony  as  continuing  your  vendetta  against  tlie  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers,  1  might  say  that  I  am  disappointed  that  in  your  statement 
you  make  no  reference,  really,  to  highway  markers  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which,  obviously*  are  a  very,  very  important  part  of  the  accident 
occurrences. 

I  hope  that  the  terminology  of  vendetta  is  somebody’s  interpreta- 
i  ion  of  your  attitude  and  not  your  objective. 

Yon  made  some  mention  of  anti-locking  brakes  on  a  wet  road.  An 
antilocking  brake  in  this  case  would  be  a  very  gentle  brake  that  would 
not  even  bold  tlie  wheels  still  on  a  gravel  road.  How  would  you  engi¬ 
neer  a  brake  that  would  not  lock  on  a  slippery  pavement  yet.  would  lie 
adequate  on  a  dry  pavement! 

Mr.  Nader.  There  is  already  in  existence,  sir,  an  ant  docking  braking 
system  in  England.  It  is  the  Ferguson  ant  docking  braking  system. 
I  t  is  already  incorporated  in  one  higher  priced  British  car.  It  has  been 
shown  to  work  under  all  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Neosex.  Usually  we  find  that  the  pressure  to  the  brake  by  the 
driver,  if  be  understands  a  machine,  causes  the  driver  to  apply  the 
brake  more  gently  in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  (he  road  on  which 

he  is  driving.  ,  „  ,  J .  .  . 

Another  point  that  comes  into  testimony  all  the  time  is  horsepower. 
T  drive  a  car  with  105  horsepower,  which  is  very  low  horsepower,  but 
that  car  would  exceed  any  speed  limit  if  I  would  press  the  accelerator 

l,'ldo  find  sometimes  that  lack  of  horsepower  is  as  risky  as  too  much. 
I  am  sure  you  would  agree.  I  noted  that  you  made  reference  to  the 
appetite  for  glamorizing  speed.  For  example,  you  used  the  term  of 
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naming  the  cars  Mustang,  Toronado,  all  of  this,  L  was  wondering  if 
you  thought  the  driver  would  slow  up  i  f  we  named  the  automobile  "  Bo- 
Peep"  or  something  like  that.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  going  a  little  too 
far,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Nader.  No,  this  is  quite  important,  actually.  The  concept  of 
;m  automobile  which  people  have  comes  from  the  way  it.  is  considered 
in  the  advertising  literature  and  promotion  to  not  an‘i»substantia]  ex¬ 
tent,  This  type  of  appeal  tends  to  tailor  the  appreciation  and  appet  ite 
of  the  motorist  toward  the  nonfunctional,  trivial,  stylistic  or  aggres¬ 
sive  features  of  an  automobile  instead  or  trying  by  a  sensible  pro¬ 
motion  program  to  get  him  to  appreciate  the  functional  aspects  of  rite 
automobile  and  to  demand  improvements  in  that  area,  as  well.  It  is  the 
old  story,  well  known  to  economic  students  of  tut  oligopolistic  industry 
producing  a  consumer  product. 

In  the  fashion  industry,  actually,  vou  try  to  orient  the  consumer 
toward  the  highly  visible  stylistic  features  instead  of  toward  the  more 
fund  ional  areas  such  as  the  quality  of  the  fabric. 

Mr.  Nelrev.  I  noticed  your  reference  in  here  to  the  Volkswagen, 
implying  that  the  accident  situation  might  be  extensive,  quoting  some 
other  authority.  Wouldn't  you  admit  that  some  of  these  very  small 
cars  tire  more  dangerous  to  ride  in  than  the  larger  ones  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Certainly  in  a  collision  situation  I  think  it  has  been 
shown  without  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Nelskn.  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  do  something  about  mak¬ 
ing  it  illegal  to  have  a  small  car  that,  without  any  question,  no  matter 
how  you  pad  it,  would  be  more  dangerous?  Are  you  suggesting  that 
we  take  them  off  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  think  eventually,  sir,  we  will  have  to  have  what  is 
called  an  overall  crash  velocity  standard.  If  a  small  car  can  meet 
it,  it  can  stay  on  the  road.  If  it  cannot  meet  it,  perhaps  it  will  lie  I  aken 
off  the  road. 

.  The  matter  of  the  motorist’s  choice  of  automobile  can  no  longer  be 
simply  a  personal  one.  It  has  to  be  a  social  decision,  primarily  lie- 
cause  he  is  not  only  endangering  himself  but  he  is  endangering  other 
people  on  the  highway. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  like  a  person  who  has  a  disease  that  is  contagious. 
If  people  want  to  smoke,  they  are  endangering  themselves.  When  you 
are  in  an  automobile,  you  are  endangering  others,  so  there  is  a  social 
decision  to  be.  made. 

Such  a  social  decision  Ls  being  made  now  by  Government  in  the 
area  of  automobile  pollution. 

May  I  say  one  word  concerning  the  nse  of  the  word  “vendetta”? 

I  do  not  have  a  vendetta  against  the  auto  industry.  My  endeavors  can 
he  characterized  in  one  sentence.  I  think  the  automobile  industry’s 
promise  is  much  greater  than  its  performance,  I  disagree  with  any¬ 
one,  both  in  the  industry  and  outside,  who  asserts  that  the  largest 
industry  in  this  country  is  incapable  of  protecting  people  in  collisions 
up  to  50  miles  per  hour. 

I  think  that  is  an  insult  to  (he  engineering  profession  and  to  anyone 
who  knows  the  capabilities  of  science  and  engineering  today  as  well  as 
a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Van  Dkivhux.  1  acquired  21  new  constituent  a  short  time  ago, 

:i  Mr.  Racine.  He  came  to  San  Diego  from  New  York  State,  where 
he  had  been  with  a  corporation  called  Protectomatie  Corp,  I  his  was 
built  around  a  proposed  safety  device  which  would  automatically,  upon 
impact  in  a  from -end  collision,  spring  a  release  which  brought  the 
forward  seat  up,  and  tilted  bark  at  the  same  time.  . 

It  was  not  as  a  successful  corporation  executive  that  Mr.  Racine 
came  to  San  Diego,  As  many  have  found  out,  while  you  can  be  just 
as  hungry  out  there,  you  are  a  little  warmer  in  the  winter.  He  was 
broke.  He  says  that  the  reason  he  was  broke  is  that  although  lie 
staged  successful  demonstrations  of  this  device  before  many  safety 
conferences  and  before  leading  manufacturers,  he  just  couldn't  get 
anyone  to  lay  money  on  the  line  and  incorporate  it  in  new  cur  design* 
He  lias  provided  me  with  a  sheaf  of  letters  of  approval  from  the  Na~ 
i  ini  ml  Safety  Council,  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  of  Cornell 
University,  the  corresponding  Auto  Safety  Investigative  Department 
ai  UCLA*  He  has  some  most  impressive  pictures,  slow  motion  ino vies, 
showing  a  demonstration  at  Soldiers  Field  in  Chicago  in  1958. 

Vet  he  also  lias  a  lot  of  letters  on  the  letterheads  of  the  leading 
auto  manufacturers  saving  that  while  they  are  interested,  it  is  not 
feasible  for  them  to  go  into  this.  One  that  caught  my  eye  was  on  the 
letterhead  of  Chevrolet  Motor  Division  of  General  Motors.  The  letter 
is  signed  by  a  staff  engineer,  Mr.  C.  H.  Jepson,  which  says  among  other 
things,  that: 

We  do  feel  that  at  the  present  time  we  cannot  spend  time  in  engineering  the 
unit  mto  our  ears  since  the  parts  and  accessories  group  does  not  feel  that  they 
can  do  a  bi£  job  of  merchandising,  as  was  explained  to  you  on  your  visit  to  the 
GM  Building. 

Do  you  know  about  Mr.  Racine's  invention,  which  is  apparently 
something  that  he  conceived  13  years  ago?  Are  you  aware  of  these 
demonstrations  I 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  I  am.  , 

Mr.  Van  Deerlix.  Would  you  evaluate  them  for  the  committee? 

Mr  Nader,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  is  an  example  of  the 
type  of  travail  which  an  inventor  has  to  go  through  in  order  to 
try  to  get  his  system  or  device  evaluated, 

Mr.  Racine  is,  in  some  ways,  a  little  different  from  most  inventors, 
because  he  is  willing  to  get  into  a  car,  as  I  understand  it.  and  crash 
it  into  another  car  at  50  miles  per  hour  with  this  seat,  without  a  seat 
belt.  The  principle,  of  course,  is  that  the  seat  moves  during  a  col¬ 
lision  impact  and  stops  the  individual  from  plummeting  forward 
into  the  steering  assembly  or  the  windshield. 

What  strikes  me  as  unfortunate  about  his  experience  and  those 
of  many  other  inventors  is  that  there  is  nowhere  they  can  go  and 
have  their  invention  evaluated.  This  is  a  highly  unfortunate 

situation.  .  -  ,  , 

The  interactions  with  industry  are  not  very  productive  for  a  lot 
of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  are  commercial.  But  the  interesting 
thing  alx>ut  his  experience,  and  others,  is  that  they  have  shown  it  at 
various  independent  research  institutes,  and  at  a  national  Safety 
Council  Congress,  and  other  places,  and  have  gotten  a  generally  en¬ 
thusiastic  response,  though  there  are  bugs  to  be  ironed  out,  obviously. 
But  it  has  never  gone  any  futrher. 
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If  we  establish  in  this  country  a  system  whereby  these  inventions 
can  be  processed*  we  will  have  opened  up  a  tremendous  source  of  ideas 
and  ingenuity  to  improve  the  safety  on  the  highways*  Lei  us  just 
take  an  assumption  here  that  MiO  Racine's  device*  worked.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  is  primarily  useful  for  front-end  collisions  only,  not  for 
I  a  te  m  l  coll  i  si  on  s* 

Let  us  say  if  worked  and  was  in  production  10  years  ago.  This 
could  have  saved  thousands  of  lives*  We  don't  know  whether  it  could 
have  or  whether  it  would  not  have*  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
we  never  tried  to  find  out.  This  is  occurring  all  over  the  country  in 
minor,  major,  types  of  inventions,  and  the  frustration  of  inventors 
today  is  such  that  one  has  stated  that  a  patent  is  nothing  more  than 
the  right  to  a  lawsuit,  that  it  is  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth* 

One  of  the  problems  is  that  it  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  sufficient 
just  to  invent  a  better  mousetrap.  The  economy  is  far  too  complex. 
The  problems  of  merchandising,  promoting  and  otherwise,  are  far 
too  intricate.  80  we  need  much  more  than  the  usual  myth  that  all 
you  have  to  do  is  invent  a  better  device.  It  just  doesn't  work  flint 
way*  We  have  to  have  a  process  that  takes  it  a  lot  further  along* 

Mr.  Van  Df*ermn,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don’t  want  to  intrude  on  the 
committee's  time,  but  I  would  like  the  members  of  the  commit  fee  to 
know  (hat  Mr*  Racine  is  in  the  city,  and  has  this  film,  and  will  he  glad 
to  show  it  in  any  members’  office*  It  runs  about  5  or  10  minutes* 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you* 

Mr*  Curtin? 

Mr*  Curtin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

M r.  Nader,  I  heard  that  you  do  not  drive  a  car.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  No,  it  is  incorrect.  I  do  not  own  a  car. 

Mr.  Curtin.  \  on  do  not  own  a  car*  Have  yon  ever  owned  an 
automobile? 

Mr*  Nader.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr*  Curtin*  When  was  the  last  time  that  you  owned  an  automobile  ? 

Mr*  Nader*  In  the  mid- 1050 ’s* 

Mr.  Curtin.  You,  I  understand,  are  a  practicing  attorney.  Do  you 
specialize  in  any  particular  field  of  the  law  ? 

M r.  Nader*  1  suspended  my  law  practice  a  little  over  2  years  ago,  sir, 

Mr.  Curtin.  \  Jp  to  the  time  you  suspended,  did  you  specialize  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  No,  I  had  a  general  practice. 

Mr*  Curtin,  Where  did  you  practice  ? 

Mr*  Nader*  In  Connecticut. 

Mr,  Curtin.  Mr.  Nader,  you  have  emerged  as  sort  of  a  crusader  in 
this  field  of  safety  in  vehicles.  I  am  not  critical  of  that  crusade,  of 
course,  but  I  am  curious  as  to  what  triggered  it*  Why  did  you  get 
into  this  particular  field  and  apparently  started  devoting  most  of  your 
time  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Because  I  was  concerned  over  the  lack  of  application 
of  engineering  remedies  to  our  highway  safety  problem.  Anybody 
who  has  seen  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  can  only  be  shocked  by  it. 
It  is  by  far  the  greatest  manmade  hazard  this  country  lias  ever  .seen* 

T  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  figures  comparing  it  to  the  deaths  in 
battle*  They  are  far  greater  on  the  highway  than  tliev  are  on  the 
battlefield. 
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Mr.  Curtin.  If  I  may  interrupt  you,  that  is  all  true,  but  why  did 
you  all  of  a  sudden  give  up  the  practice  of  law  and  devote  all  of  you r 
time  to  this  particular  tiling  There  must  have  been  something  that 
triggered  that  particular  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  Nader.  What  triggered  it  was  an  awareness  that  the  law  was 
not  fulfilling  its  potential  in  protecting  the  public  safety,  first:  that, 
second,  we  had  been  going  through,  in  recent  decades,  tremendous 
advances  in  science  and  technology  which  could  be  applied  to  this 
problem;  third,  that  the  idea  of  letting  George  do  it  didn't  work  be¬ 
cause  George  was  never  around:  and,  fourth,  my  own  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  values  which  leads  me  to  feel  that  there  is  no  greater  endeavor 
that  one  can  engage  in  in  this  country  of  ours  than  to  try  to  save 
human  life  and  limn.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  Curtin.  Mr.  Nader,  yesterday  you  were  talking  about  drunken 
driving  and  I  am  afraid  I  didn't  get  all  of  your  sentence.  What  I  got 
was  you  did  not  think  that  those  persons  who  were  guilty  of  this  offense 
should  be  subjected  to  something,  and  1  don't  know  what  it  was  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to. 

Would  you  tell  us  what  you  said  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes.  I  am  sure  you  have  heard,  as  we  all  have,  people 
say  this  gentleman  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  and  somebody 
would  say  “but  he  was  drunk.”  The  response  is  often,  you  know,  “ft 
serves  him  right.” 

My  point  is  we  should  have  rigorous  laws  and  they  should  be  en¬ 
forced  to  curb  drunken  driving,  which  is  highly  irresponsible  and 
criminal  in  some  of  its  aspects. 

However,  it  was  my  point  that  a  person  who  is  drunk  and  who  drives, 
and  who  exposes  others,  innocent  people,  to  his  deviations  on  the  high¬ 
way,  should  not  have  to  pay  the  ultimate  penalty  of  dying  because 
the  car  will  not  protect  him.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

In  this  country,  we  are  moving  toward  the  abolition  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  on  the  principle  that  if  A  kills  B,  society  should  not  turn 
around  in  retribution  and  kill  A.  1  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
humanity  to  lie  put  into  our  automobile  and  its  design  so  that  people, 
even  if  they  do  become  intoxicated  and  drive  on  the  highway,  tliev 
don't  pay  the  ultimate  penalty  for  it.  I  want  them  to  pay  a  legal 
penalty.  Perhaps  they  should  be  curbed  in  terms  of  their  driving 
maneuvers  and  privileges,  but  not  be  sent  to  the  cemetery. 

Mr.  Curtin.  Would  you  agree  that  an  observance  of  the  existing 
laws  on  operating  a  motor  vehicle,  drunken  driving  and  things  like 
that,  that  a  strict  observance  of  those  laws  would  cut  down  on  accidents 
on  the  highways  today? 

Mr.  Nader.  That  is  very  difficult  to  say.  In  Connecticut  last  year 
the  State  Police  Commissioner,  Leo  Mulcahy,  stated  arrests  were  up 
70  percent,  yet  fatalities  increased  by  20  percent  in  Connecticut. 
There  are  no  studies  that  I  know  of  that  would  indicate  that  the  fallout 
would  be  that  beneficial.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  many 
times  our  scholars  in  the  traffic  safety  area  look  at  tilings  in  too  great 
an  aggregate  sense.  They  will  say,  “No  matter  what  you  do  here, 
there,  or  there,  at  the  end  we  are  still  going  to  have  this  number  of 
accidents  and  injuries.”  But  I  also  prefer  to  look  at  it  in  the  specific 
sense. 
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We  might  .still  have  the  same  number,  but  X  man  who  was  drunk, 
would  not  have  killed  Y,  who  was  coming  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Curtix.  But  1  think  you  can  certainly  see  that  a  person  who 
is  sober  is  a  safer  driver  on  the  highway  than  one  who  is  not. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  But  I  would  not 
accept  the  general  figure  that  fatal  accidents  involve  50  percent 
drunken  driving.  I  think  the  best  study  yet  done  in  this  area  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  sample  and  its  control  group  procedures  was 
t  he  study  by  Robert  Borkenstein,  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  under 
Federal  funding,  which  came  up  with  the  conclusion  that  the  accident 
rate  involvement  differential  was  about  7  percent.  That  is,  if  you 
took  out  your  drunken  drivers  above  a  certain  level  of  blood  alcohol, 
you  would  reduce  your  accident  rate  involvement  by  7  percent. 

In  terms  of  fatality  reduction,  the  extrapolation  from  the  figures 
would  indicate  about  13  or  14.  That  is  pretty  substantial  even  there, 
a  13  or  14  percent  reduction  in  fatalities.  But  to  go  on  and  give  fig¬ 
ures  like  50  percent  while  not  defining  the  terms  is  not  going  to  get 
us  anywhere.  Sometimes  if  a  person  is  stopped  at  a  red  light  and 
he  is  drunk  and  somebody  rams  into  him  from  the  rear,  that  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  accident  involving  drunken  driving. 

Mr.  Curtin.  I  am  not  talking  altogether  about  drunken  drivers. 
I  mean  any  type  of  law  violation  which  would  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to 
lead  to  hazards  on  the  highway.  For  example,  if  you  have  a  50-mile 
speed  zone  and  somebody  is  going  down  it  <5  or  80  miles  an  hour,  I 
would  consider  him  a  more  hazardous  driver  than  one  obeying  the 
50-mile  limit,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Nader.  Not  necessarily.  It  depends  on  the  highway.  If  you 
put  a  50-mile  limit  on  the  New  York  Thruway  I  don’t  think  it  would 
Ik*  hazardous  to  go  75  though  it  might  he  illegal.  It  would  be  less 
hazardous  than  going  15  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Curtix.  Wouldn’t  you  concede  that  most  of  the  speed  limits 
put  on  the  different  highways  are  geared  to  the  safety  of  that  high¬ 
way?  For  example,  on  turnpikes  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  65  and 
on  the  secondary  roads  we  have  50.  They  change  the  speed  limits  to 
the  types  of  roads. 

Do  you  still  think  that  any  type  of  speed  is  not  a  possible  cause  of 
accidents? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  would  agree  with  you,  you  certainly  have  a  point 
there.  It  is  not  that  simple  a  deduction  to  equate  speed  with  accident 
rate  involvement. 

Mr.  CrRTix.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Pickle? 

Mr.  Pickle.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cunningham? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

According  to  the  press,  I  have  been  saying  some  things  about  the 
witness  that  would  indicate  that  I  am  opposed  to  everything  he  says. 
I  want  to  state  that  mv  main  criticism  of  the  witness  is  that  he  is  not 
an  authority  or  a  professional  in  this  field.  I  like  to  hear  testimony 
from  people  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Nader.  Is  that  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  No. 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  Curtin,  voit  said  you  had  suspended  your  law 
practice.  What  do  you  live  on '  Where  does  your  income  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  A  quaint  institution  called  savings  plus  some  return 

from  my  writings.  . 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  have  written  a  book  that  is  quite  sensa¬ 
tional,  and  particularly  its  title.  How  many  printings  have  you  had 
on  that?  .  . 

Mr.  Nader.  I  think  it  is  in  its  fifth  printing. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Have  you  written  any  other  books  for  profit ' 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  1  have  written  many  articles  over  the  several  years 
hi  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  know  you  have  written  three  recently,  one  for 
the  Progressive,  one-  for  the  Nation,  one  for  the  New  Republic,  all  left  - 
wing  liberal  magazines. 

Mr.  Nader.  I  didn't  write  anything  for  the  New  Republic,  and  the 
Progressive  simpiv  reprinted  some  material  without  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  And  you  wrote  something  for  Consumer  Re¬ 
ports.  Was  that  for  profit  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Which  article  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  wrote  an  article  for  Consumer  Reports, 
didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  have  written  more  than  one,  yes. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Were  you  paid  for  those? 

M  r.  Nader.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  CuNNtXGliAM.  Why  is  it  in  all  of  your  wild  charges  you  do  not 
mention  anything  about  law  enforcement  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Are  you  referring  to  my  writings  or  my  testimony  .  I 
have  mentioned  it. 

M  r.  Cunningham.  In  your  writings. 

Mr.  Nader.  I  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  enforcement.  1  am 
particularly  concerned  with  enforcement  dealing  with  the  automobile 
manufacturers.  But  before  we  have  enforcement,  we  have  to  have 
laws.  That  lias  been  mv  principal  province  of  interest. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  have  plenty  of  laws,  but  somehow  or  other 
vmi  fail  to  dwell  on  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  Is  this  a  clever 
way  of  representing  the  trial  lawyers  or  ambulance  chasers  who.  by 
picking  on  this  great  big  industry, 'are  going  to  lie  able  to  get  their  cli¬ 
ents  off  easy?  If  this  publicity  of  yours  is  to  put  the  onus  on  big  in¬ 
dustry  and  say  the  design  of  the  car  is  responsible  for  accidents,  it  is 
more  likely  that  you  would  get  a  drunken  driver  off,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  am  not  concerned  with  ambulance  chasers.  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  people  in  the  ambulances.  I  have  no  concern  with 
representing  any  group  of  lawyers  for  whatever  purpose. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  may  be  what  you  are  going  to  testify  here, 
but  I  have  another  view  of  it. 

Getting  back  to  your  investigation,  so  called,  in  one  of  your  articles 
in  one  of  these  magazines,  you  were  quoted  as  saying  you  were  in  a 
supermarket,  I  believe  it  was  Safeway,  and  there  were  33  single  men  in 
that  store  who  didn’t  recognize  you.  How  did  you  know  they  were 
single  men  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  quotation  at  nil.  Can  you 
read  it  and  tell  me  where  it  came  from? 
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Mr.  Cunningham.  I  have  so  much  material  here  I  do  not  have  time 
to  look  up  the  source  because  we  are  working  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Nader.  If  it  is  a  quotation,  it  is  a  false  quotation. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  in  one  of  these  magazine  articles.  The 
Nation  or  the  New  Republic,  or  some  other  one. 

Mr.  Nader.  It  never  appeared  in  one  of  those  magazines.  I  would 
believe  a  citation  like  that  is  so  inflammatory  and  so  inaccurate  that 
you  would  have  the  citation  immediately  before  you. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Well,  I  have  the  material  here,  but  I  have  a 
whole  suitcase  full  of  material  on  you  and  I  don't  have  it  at  my  finger¬ 
tips.  I  thought  if  it  was  in  one  of  these  magazines  and  was  attributed 
to  you,  t  hen  surely  you  would  have  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Nader.  It  is  a  false  quotation  as  you  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired. 

Before  we  start  more  questioning  I  would  like  to  say  again  that  this 
committee  is  sitting  as  a  judiciary  lnxly  to  hear  the  public  witnesses 
here.  We  are  not  act  ing  as  prosecutors  or  defendants.  AVe  are  sitt  ing 
here  as  a  judge  and  jury  to  make  up  our  minds  when  all  the  evidence 
is  in. 

I  think  we  can  determine  our  belief  in  these  things.  I  don't  want 
to  impugn  the  integrity  or  the  motives  of  any  member  of  the  public 
who  comes  before  us.  I  think  we  have  enough  judicial  sense  to  judge 
for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  respond  for  a  moment  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  surely  may. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  the  morning  paj>er  you  are  quoted  as  saying — 

In  the  committee  room,  Mr.  Staggers,  the  usually  mild-mannered  chairman, 
also  issued  a  warning  clearly  directed  at  Cunningham. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  was  in  the  paper.  I  have  not  seen 
the  paper.  It  was  not  aimed  at  you.  There  are  other  members.  I 
am  trying  to  keep  the  proper  decorum  in  this  body.  After  all,  we 
repi-esent  America,  great  segments  of  it,  and  I  hope  I  can  still  keep  my 
mild  manners.  I  didn’t  read  the  article. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  reporter  for  the  Post 
in  his  usual  way  would  smear  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Cunningham,  you  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  have  no  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Atr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Nader,  I  feel  sure  that  history  and  the  American  people  will 
honor  you  for  your  contribution  to  the  cause  of  traffic  safety.  I  think 
you  did  have  some  assistance,  though,  from  I)et  roit  in  stimulating  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  as  I  said,  and  I  was  glad  that  you  led  such  a  blameless 
life  for  you  might  have  gotten  into  more  magazine  writing  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort. 

I  have  28  questions  for  which  Congress  must  find  answers  to  write 
good  legislation.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  these  que*stions:  The 
Administration  bill  does  not  require  the  fixing  of  safety  performance 
standards,  mandatory  safety  performance  standards.  They  leave  it  to 
the  discretion  of  a  Cabinet  officer. 
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As  I  understand  your  position,  you  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
require  the  fixing  of  safety  performance  standards  for  automobiles,  for 
all  vehicles. 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes;  most  definitely. 

Mr.  Mackay,  I  believe  Mr.  Bugas  for  the  Automotive  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  said  they  now  concur,  that  this  should  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  difficult  job  for  Congress  is  to  define 
what  a  standard  is  and  how  you  arrive  at  those  standards  compatible 
wit  h  the  idea  of  a  free  competitive  economy. 

Would  you  try  to  define  what  a  safety  performance  standard  is, 
to  illustrate  it,  and  say  how  you  think  it  can  be  arrived  at  in  fairness 
to  the  total  picture  as  briefly  as  you  can  ?  I  have  two  other  questions. 

Mr.  Nader.  I  think  that*  the  establishment  of  the  safety  perform¬ 
ance  standard  is  an  administrative  function  and  should  not  be  stimu¬ 
lated  in  the  legislation.  It  should  be  a  performance  standard  that 
allows  any  number  of  design  alternatives  to  meet  it  so  that  the  Gov* 
eminent  doesn’t  find  itself  in  a  position  of  telling  the  industry  ro  use 
one  type  of  metal  as  contrasted  with  another  type,  for  example. 

It  is  the  ultimate  performance  that  is  involved. 

You  could  take  the  area  of  door  latches  and  seta  performance  stand¬ 
ard  t hat  all  door  latches  ha  ve  to  take  so  much  stress,  longitudinal  force, 
before  they  open.  , 

This  could  be  done  in  terms  of  very  precise  technical  values,  and  in 
order  for  it  to  be  enforced  adequately  there  would  have  to  he  a  suit¬ 
able  inspection  or  other  enforcement  procedures  so  that  we  know  that 
f  he  cal's  that  come  out  do  meet  the  standards. 

That  would  be  the  process.  Very  briefly,  then  it  would  involve  a 
hearing  process,  a  full  exchange  of  views  between  the  public  and  the 
Government,  and  the  right  to  challenge  the  particular  standard  if  a 
group  feels  that  it  is  outrageous, 

Mr.  Mackay.  In  all  of  your  stuides,  have  you  found  any  place  m 
any  government,  Federal,  State,  or  local,  or  in  any  private  place,  where 
you  feel  that  now  all  of  the  research  has  been  pulled  together  m  one 
place,  touching  on  every  element  of  the  traffic  accident  phenomenon  . 

Mr.  Nader,  No;  of  course  not.  There  are  certain  States  that  have  a 
level  of  proficiency  higher  than  others.  But  against  the  requirements 
that  are  needed  in  this  bill,  there  is  not  the  remotest  proximity  in  any 
of  our  States  or  in  any  group  that  has  a  public  function  to  do  the  ]oh, 

I  think  anybody  who  says  that  the  States  have  had  a  lot  of  exper¬ 
ience  here  and  a  lot  of  knowledge  that  lias  been  built  up,  and  that  is 
why  they  should  ha.ve  a  discrete  and  explicit  share  in  the  same  decision¬ 
making  process  with  the  Federal  Government  can  only  lie  commended 
for  a  forensic  performance. 

Tt  just  does  not  exist.  .  # 

Mr.  Mackay,  We  have  attacked  the  Administration  bill  for  being 
weak  in  that  then  it  only  authorizes  research.  Do  you  think  that 
Congress  should  direct  comprehensive  research  or  that  all  research 
lie  pulled  together  by  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr,  Nader.  Yea  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  function 
of  Congress  is  to  pass  laws.  It  can  only  go  so  far  in  delegating  a 
congressional  authority  to  an  administrative  agency.  So  there  is  a 
great  necessity  for  there  to  he  guidelines  in  the  legislation  and  di- 
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receives  in  the  legislation  so  that  Congress  can  know  to  some  extent 
what  can  be  expected  of  an  administrative  agency,  and  so  that  in 
ensuing  years  there  can  be  an  appropriate  review  by  Congress  of  the 
agency's  performance  against  the  guidelines  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Mackay,  That  leads  to  the  third  point.  Mr.  Boyd  objected 
to  our  view  that  we  need  an  FA  A  type  agency,  that  is,  an  agency  set 
up  by  Congress  to  do  certain  things,  on  the  ground  that  this  did  not 
give  the  Administration  enough  flexibility. 

You  have  been  around  the  Government  quite  a  bit  as  well  as  in  the 
practice  of  law.  You  have  a  good  legal  education.  Do  you  think 
that  the  simple  assignment  of  certain  responsibilities  to  a” large  de¬ 
partment  of  Government  will  assure,  us  a  tight  enough  focus  of  at¬ 
tention  on  this  problem?  That  is  Mr.  Boyd’s  view,  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  give  the  responsibility  to  the  Cabinet  officer. 

Our  view  is  that  we  have  to  legally  assign  the  responsibility  to  an 
agency.  Would  you  speak  to  that  ?  ‘ 

Mr.  Nader.  I  would  agree  fully.  One  of  the  greatest  ways  to  as¬ 
sure  a  delay  in  Government  is  to  separate  out  the  responsibilities, 
have  them  diffuse,  and  have  them  crossing  various  agencies.  The  only 
thing  this  does  is  shift-  responsibilities  from  one  area  to  another  al¬ 
most  incessantly  and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  dozens  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  committees  with  all  the  wasted  energy  that  goes  through  there. 

What  is  needed  is  not  only  to  ascribe  the  function  to  a  department, 
whether  it  is  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  Transportation,  but 
in  the  organization  of  a  Department  of  Transportation  that  there  he 
a  discrete  agency  within  this  Department  that  has  the  responsibility 
to  administer  the  law. 

Mr.  Mackat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hand  these  questions  to 
Mr.  Nader  and  ask  him  to  respond  to  them  by  letter,  if  he  would. 

The  Chairman,  lie  can  respond  to  the  committee  if  he  wishes. 

(The  reply  to  Congressman  Mackay 's  questions  will  he  found  in 
the  committee  files.) 

The  Chairman,  Mr;  Harvey. 

Mr.  Harvey.  T  happen  to  be  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Nader,  and  T  would 
like  to  state  that  I  personally  have  been  very  proud  of  the  effort 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  among  all  lawyers  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field,  not  only  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association,  but 
also  the  American  Bar  Association,  as  T  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with, 
has  a  section  that  has  been  working  in  this  field  for  several  decades 
now. 

Tn  modernizing  reports,  in  directing  efforts  at  the  field  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  primarily. 

We  also  had  the  American  Medical  Association  in  here.  The  thought 
occurred  to  me,  in  looking  at  it  very  materially,  that  both  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  would  naturally  tend  to  lose  financially,  if  anything,  by 
their  efforts,  because  I  think  both  of  them  have  such  a  close  proximity 
to  accidents, 

I  personally  commend  those  organizations  very  much  as  I  commend 
you  for  your  interest  in  this  particular  field.  I  can't  help  but  think, 
however,  that  then  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  year  or  18  months,  pos¬ 
sibly  2  years,  that  this  awareness  lias  been  directed  at  the  vehicle,  it  ¬ 
self,  and  at  the  injury  caused  rather  than  the  accident. 
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Would  you  agree  with  me  that  up  until  now  t lie  two  leading  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  field  of  safety  in  the  country*  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  American  Automobile  Club,  directed  at  automotive  safety ' 
Would  you  feel  that*  as  I  do*  or  not  ?  Are  they  the  two  leading  ones  * 

Mr.  Nader.  They  are  two  of  the  leading  ones.  There  are  others. 

M i\  Harvey.  Certainly  nothing  in  their  past  efforts  has  been  directed 
at  this  aspect  of  highway  safety  whatsoever*  has  it! 

Mr.  Nader.  They  have  been  heavily  oriented  toward  the  driver  fac¬ 
tor,  as,  in  fact,  the  law  has.  As  you  know,  the  law  concentrates  heavily 
on  the  driver  in  the  way  it  controls  the  highway  traffic  system,  with 
penalties  and  enforcement.  This  is  what  struck  me  very  early  as  being 
highly  unfortunate  and  as  I  see  it,  a  function  of  the  law  is  to  try  to 
make  operational  science  and  technology  for  the  safety  of  the  highway 
system. 

’  That  is,  it  translates,  you  may  have  all  kinds  of  innovations  and  in¬ 
ventions,  but  it  is  the  law  that  finally  translates  them  into  application 
at  a  faster  rate  than  ordinarily  would  be  the  ease  if  we  waited  for  the 
industry. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  the  American  Automobile  Club, 
up  until  recently,  have  been  heavily  stressing  the  human  factor. 

Mr.  Harvey.  And  they  stress  public  education  awareness,  driver 
education,  and  enforcement  really,  those  aspects  of  it.  So  really  it  is 
not  surprising,  when  you  look  at  it,  that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
have  not  done  some  of  these  things  in  the  past  that  they  now  see  pub* 
lished  and  that  they  wished  they  had  done,  as  Mr,  Ford  said  yesterday 
in  a  speech,  for  example. 

Mr,  Nader.  It  is  not  surprising  at  all.  The  automobile  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  have  been  outside  the  rule  of  law  and  that  has  all  the  pre¬ 
dictable  consequences  of  anarchy. 

Mr.  Harvey.  They  have  really  been  trying  to  satisfy  the  tastes  and 
whims  of  the  American  public.  After  all,  it  is  the  American  people 
that  does  go  for  these,  names,  such  as  Mustang,  that  does  go  for 
speed,  for  the  new  car  every  year. 

Mr.  Nader.  Their  tastes  are  certainly  cultivated  by  the  manufacturer 
to  n  very  large  extent, 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  vet  me  ask  you  one  question  that  would  be  of  interest. 
If  the  committee  were  to  enact  compulsory  standards,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  the  model  year,  the  change  in  models  every 
year  ?  1  lave  you  thought  that  through  ? 

Mr,  Nader.  Yes,  I  think  the  effect  on  the  annual  model  change  by 
continually  upgraded  safety  standards  established  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  a  very  healthy  thing.  It  would  perhaps  become  a 
true  annual  model  change  in  tiie  engineering  innovation  sense,  in¬ 
stead  of  now  so  heavily  being  an  annual  stvle  change.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  an  annual  engineering  change.  That  is  what  we  should 
aim  for.  The  customer  is  paying  at  least  $700  extra  for  the  cost  of  the 
annual  model  change  today  when  he  goes  down  and  buys  a  new  car. 

Most  of  this  change  is  style  change  and  it  is  very  expensive  and  is 
passed  on  to  the  customer,  ’if  over  the  years  he  received  a  significant 
increment  of  safety  every  year  for  that  $700  we  would  have  a  much 
safer  car  today.  Since  that  did  not  happen,  we  have  to  make  up  for 
lost  time,  and  it  is  this  type  of  pressure  on  the  industry  which  will 
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trigger  some  of  its  engineering  talents  into  building  safer  cars  instead 
of  spending  tremendous  amounts  of  energy,  time,  and  money,  trying 
to  decide  whether  a  grill  pattern  one  year  should  have  a  grin  or  a 
grimace. 

Mr*  Harvey.  T  have  no  further  questions,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas  (presiding)*  Mr.  Famsley. 

Mr,  Faenslev,  Mr.  Nader,  I  am  very  grateful  for  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing.  I  realize  the  problem  we  have  now  before  us.  As  a  father 
of  three  sons  who  are  of  an  age  in  which  they  are  very  active,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you.  The  chairman  of  our  Automotive  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Kentucky  is  a  close  friend  of  mine.  We  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  on  this.  When  it  came  out  that  you  had  been  investigated,  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought,  and  he  said,  “That  means  they  are  fight¬ 
ing.  People  don't  do  things  like  that  unless  they  are  fighting.1* 

I  talked  to  him  the  day  before  yesterday  about  calling  these  cars 
in,  and  he  said  the  manufacturers  are  in  a  state  of  panic.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  get  results.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  a  safer  car. 

1  have  not  much  time,  but  I  have  three  boys  I  am  very  fond  of.  Can 
you  give  me  some  quick  information  on  what  are  the  safest  cars 
available,  no  matter  where  they  are  made? 

Mr.  Nader,  No,  I  cannot.  That  is  one  of  the  problems.  The  con¬ 
sumer  can  go  id  no  authoritative  source  and  find  out  winch  cars  are 
safer.  In  fact,  lie  can’t  even  find  out  whether  the  tires  he  is  getting 
on  the  car,  the  two  ply,  are  safer  than  the  four  ply  he  used  to  get 

2  or  3  years  ago. 

There  is  no  way  to  judge.  The  letters  that  I  have  been  receiving 
every  day  all  have  a  common  theme  of  “Where  do  we  go?1’  “How  can 
yon  tell  if  one  feature  is  hazardous  or  not V*  “What  are  the  remedies?'" 

There  is  no  place  to  go.  The  letters  that  they  send  to  the  industry 
uniformly  comeback  with  the  public  relations  gloss  that  can  infuriate, 
and  quite  properly  so,  the  motoring  public. 

Most  of  the  change  is  style  change  and  it  is  very  expensive  and  is 
to  use  a  three-point  sear  Mt  properly  installed  and  properly  en¬ 
gineered,  and  he  can  go  down  to  the  dealer  and  ask  him  to  put  on  the 
table  all  these  safety  options  which  they  charge  extra  for.  The  safety 
options  are  extra  cost  unlike  styling  features  which  are  standard.  He 
should  try  to  take  advantage  of  these  options.  They  may  cost  him 
more,  but  he  should  t>e  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  added  safety. 

In  terms  of  guidelines,  it  is  quite  chaotic.  Talk  to  people  who  know 
tires,  for  example,  and  almost  uniformly  they  will  put  a  larger  size 
t  ire  on  their  own  car,  not  only  because  the  tire  will  perform  licit er  blit 
because  it  will  take  contingencies  such  as  heavy  loading  of  the  station 
wagon.  This  question  was  asked  of  the  auto  manufacturers,  I  believe, 
last  year  in  the  Senate,  and  they  denied  flatly  that  a  larger  size  tire  had 
am  advantage  under  any  conditions. 

The  question  at  hand  is:  Who  can  give  an  authoritative  determina¬ 
tion  so  that  the  consumer  knows  what  he  is  buying  and  under  what 
cornlit  ions  he  has  to  buy  additional  safety  ? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thunk  you. 

^  f  r.  Rogers  of  Texas.  X f  r.  Ca  rter. 

Mr.  Farter,  T  take  it  that  some  of  the  smaller  cars  are  possibly  not 
as  safe  as  the  larger  ones.  Is  that  true  of  the  more  compact  cars? 
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Mr.  Nader*  Generally  speaking  in  a  collision  situation,  yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Which  would  you  say  was  the  unsafest,  or  would  you 
want  to  say  that  l 

Mr,  Nader.  Do  you  mean  American  cars  or  cars  generally  : 

Mr.  Carter.  Generally, 

Mr.  Nader.  Then  I  think  the  leading  candidate  for  that  designation 
would  be  the  1960-68  Corvair  on  sevem  I  counts. 

Mr.  Carter*  1  was  referring  particularly  id  (lie  foreign-made  cars. 
Would  you  want  to  state  which  ones  of  those  are  the  unsafest  ( 

Mr.  Nader.  We  have  not  full  tests  to  determine  the  entire  range  of 
the  literally  dozens  of  European  models.  My  comments  on  the  \  oiks- 
wagen  came  from  the  fact  that  by  far  it  is  the  small  car  most  sold  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes.  I  take  it  also  that  you  deplore  the  use  of  the 
names  Mustang,  Toronado,  and  Barracuda  for  our  cat's,  is  that  true  i 

Mi\  Nader.  Yes,  1  do,  because  it  reveals  an  attitude  and  a  priority 
given  to  the  type  of  concept  that  is  peddled  to  the  consumer.  It  is  not 
responsible.  I  don’t  know  what  the  implied  warranty  of  a  Barracuda 
is.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a  product  that  involves  the  chewing 
up  of  so  many  people  every  year,  it  is  just  the  better  part  of  prudence 
not  to  name  it  with  such  inflammatory  terms. 

It  is  the  better  part  of  prudence  at  least  unless  the  auto  makers  can 
show  studies  to  the  contrary,  for  instance,  that  it  does  not  have  a  trails- 
ferral  effect  on  teenagers. 

Mr.  Carter.  And  I  notice  that  the  Volkswagen  chews  up  quite  a 
few,  as  you  say,  and  yet  there  are  those  who  call  it  the  Pussycat. 

Thank  you,  sir* 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr,  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Actually^  you  don’t  have  any  figures  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  your  claim  that  the  design  is  the  cause  of  accidents? 

Mr.  Nader.  The  design  of  the  vehicle? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes. 

Mr,  Nader.  I^et  me  explain  that,  Mr.  Cunningham.  In  terms  of 
the  available  statistics  as  to  how  many  accidents  are  caused  by  the 
vehicle  or  primarily  caused  by  the  vehicle,  we  do  not  in  this  country 
investigate  the  role  of  the  vehicle  in  the  accidents. 

We  have  had  pilot  projects  where  accidents  have  been  investigated 
intensely.  One  of  these  is  the  Harvard  team  which  completed  its  work 
about.  2  years  ago  arid  investigated  accidents  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  conclusion  from  that  series  of  investigations  is  that  the  vehicle 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  accident.  Let  me  make  just  one  point  clear, 
if  I  may-  When  we  start  talking  about  what  is  the  cause  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  driver,  vehicle,  or  highway  environment,  we  have  to  remember 
that  there  are  interactions  here. 

If  you  want  to  say  that  the  vehicle  as  it  is  now,  keep  that  constant, 
you  could  very  easily  show  a  high  proportion  of  driver  error  causing 
the  accident.  If  you  want  to  say  about  the  driver,  let’s  keep  him  as 
is  and  expert  more  of  the  vehicle,  then  you  could  show  that  the  vehicle 
is.  by  default  or  negligent  input,  the  cause  of  the  accident, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  have  been  in  traffic  safety  work  professionally 
for  many  years.  You  have  not  been  in  this  field  professionally,  and 
you  have  no  real  competence. 
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Mr,  Nader,  On  the  contrary,  I  do. 

Mr.  Cunningham*  I  would  like  to  have  you  present  for  the  record 
the  professional  experience  you  have  had  full  time  in  this  field, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas*  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr*  Adams. 

1 1  r .  Ada  ms.  I  have  no  q  nest  ions* 

A 1  r.  Rogers  of  Texas,  M  r,  Watson, 

Air,  Watson.  I  am  sure,  Air,  Nader,  every  American  shares  your  de¬ 
sire  for  having  a  safer  automobile  and  as  f  read  in  one  of  the  current 
issues  of  Life  by  one  of  the  engineers  invloved  in  studies  at  UCLA, 
said  he  was  apprehensive  about  what  might  result  if  he  created  the 
psychology  that  we  are  building  a  safe  automobile,  that  you  can  crack 
it  up  and  do  everything  you  wish,  practically. 

lie  is  rather  apprehensive  that  then  it  might  cause  more  careless¬ 
ness  on  the  pa  it  of  the  driver.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that ! 

Air,  Nader.  I  think  the  survival  instinct  and  the  overwhelming  good 
sense  of  the  majority  of  people  would  militate  against  such  a  conse¬ 
quence.  If  you  put  forth  the  proposition  that  by  making  ears  safer 
you  will  increase  the  likelihood  of  drivers  driving  more  dangerously, 
then  T  think  we  must  also  accept  the  converse  that  if  we  make  cars  less 
safe  they  will  drive  more  carefully. 

I  don't  think  either  is  true,  ana  1  think  we  can't  stop  the  process  of 
improving  the  safety  of  cars  because  there  may  be  a  handful  or  a  tiny, 
tiny  percent  of  wild  teenagers  who  might  want  to  play  chicken  by 
slamming  their  car  into  a  brick  wall  instead  of  over  a  cliff,  as  they  do 
now  in  some  instances* 

Mr.  Watson,  You  were  not  trying  to  give  the  impression  earlier 
that  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  wrecks  was  the  fact  that  we  name  these  be¬ 
cause  the  romantic  names  such  as  Mustang,  were  you  ? 

Mr,  Nader*  No,  this  is  a  type  of  American  merchandising  policy  that 
strives  to  direct  the  consumer  to  concentrate  on  these  whimsical,  lust¬ 
ful,  or  stylistic  features  of  an  automobile  instead  of  trying  to  stimulate 
an  appreciation  and  demand  for  engineering  and  other  functional  im¬ 
provements  from  year  to  year  in  the  automobile* 

Mr,  Watson,  You  would  not  advocate  the  prohibition  of  any  mark¬ 
ing  or  competition  in  automobiles,  that  they  would  all  be  named  A,  E, 
or  C,  would  you  ? 

Air.  Nader.  No.  As  I  said,  the  namings  that  are  involved,  sir,  are 
svmtomatica]  of  the  attitudes*  There  may  be  findings  some  day  that 
this  does  have  a  transferral  effect  in  the  sense  of  charging  up  some 
of  these  teenagers.  As  I  say,  it  is  the  better  part  of  business  prudence, 
and  in  this  respect  I  am  happy  to  say  that  General  Alotors  executives 
are  in  full  agreement,  it  is  the  better  part  of  business  prudence  not  to 
indulge  in  such  inflammatory  advertisements  unless  it  was  shown  that 
they  did  not  have  such  an  effect* 

The  General  Motors  people  explained  ads  such  as  calling  the  Buicks 
%'get  behind  this  Buick  and  you  can  start  killing  yourself  as  the 
luiman  cannonball,”  they  explained  such  ads  as  necessary  because  “if 
we  r  1  on  *t  do  it  the  com  pet  i  t  i  on  w  ill  do  it*” 

They  don't  try  to  justify  on  the  merits.  They  agreed  that  it  is 
undesirable. 

Mr.  \V  atson.  A  little  better  than  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  to  some  of 
them — some  of  the  major  manufacturers  of  automobiles— and  sug- 
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gesfced  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  put  some  little  safety  reminder  on 
the  clash  of  an  automobile, 

I  (>ivn  remember  perhaps  10  or  15  years  ago  they  had  something  on 
either  side  of  the  light  bright  signal  of  drive  safely  on  one  of  the  cars* 

1  forget  what  it  was.  # 

I  suggested  to  them  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  put  something  as 
a  reminder  that  wrecks  kill*  I  know  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  of 
these  safety  lectures  and  I  have  seen  these  cars  bashed  up,  heads 
bashed  in,  and  I  go  away  with  the  determination  to  drive  safer,  but  at 
rhe  same  time,  after  a  few  miles,  I  tend  to  forget  it. 

I  thought  this  little  reminder  might  be  helpful*  F  rankly,  I  did  not 
get  much  response  from  the  manufacturers.  Do  you  t  hmk  it  might  be 
helpful  in  reminding  the  driver?  t  ^  w  1jC  . 

Mr*  N  ader.  There  is  no  way  of  saying,  sir.  Professor  Malfetti,  at 
Columbia  University,  who  has  done  some  work  in  this  area,  tends  to 
conclude  that  scare  techniques,  warning  techniques  like  that,  may 
have  a  negative  effect  on  some  people. 

There  Is  just  no  way  of  saying. 

Mr.  Watson,  Thank  you. 

5 1 r,  Rogers  of  Texas.  M r.  Rogers  of  Florida . 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida,  Thank  you,  Mr*  Chairman, 

Mr.  Nader*  it  seems  to  me  that  this  legislation  we  have  before  us 
really  could  be  called  the  10  percenters  bill,  because  the  bill  is  really 
to  about  10  percent  of  the  problem  that  we  see  before  us  as  far  as  safety 

is  concerned*  _ ,  A  .  , 

Mr,  Nader*  In  the  first  year.  In  4  years  you  would  take  care  of 

hal f  of  your  vehicle  mileage,  however. 

Mr.  Ewers  of  Florida.  Except  that  they  would  become  used  cars 
and  you  would  agree  that  they  could  have  defects* 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  it  would  be  a  steadily  decreasing  problem,  how¬ 
ever  important  it  might  be  right  now. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  agree  with  that, 
necessarily.  You  might  put  on  some  improvements,  and  I  would  hope 
we  would,  and  I  would  agree  that  this  needs  to  be  done.  But  the  con¬ 
cern  I  have  is  that  we  are  not  really  looking  at  the  full  problem.  I 
wanted  your  comments  and  your  feelings  about,  say  requirements  for 
a  certificate  of  safety  for  the  90  percent  of  the  problem  that  exists  to¬ 
day,  or  doing  something,  anyhow,  about  the  resale  of  these  cars  to  try 
to  oring  them  back  to  a  safety  standard  that  would  be  safer. 

Mr.  Nader,  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  even  if  we  start 
building  much  safer  cars,  not  only  in  terms  of  their  collision  perform¬ 
ance  but  in  terms  of  their  reduced  need  for  maintenance  because  of 
their  better  quality,  there  still  is  the  problem  of  the  cars  that  are  on 
the  road  today. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  4  years  of  car  production 
will  account  for  half  of  the  vehicle  miles  traveled.  So  we  can  turn 
over  fairly  rapidly  certainly  much  more  rapidly  than  we  can  our 
highways. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida*  Might  I  say  there  1  am  not  sure  that  really 
gets  to  the  problem,  simply  to  say  that  more  cars  would  be  traveling. 
Would  that  be  most  of  the  traveling  in  t he 4 years  l 

Mr.  Nadfji,  Yes. 
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Mr*  Rogers  of  Florida*  There  may  he  a  lot  of  cat's  that,  will  not 
travel  very  far,  the  older  cars. 

You  would  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  am  not  sure  that  would  be  a  good  statistic. 

Mr.  Nader.  In  terms  of  t lie  vehicle  mile  exposure.  I  am  restricting 
it  to  that,  because  that  is  what  our  rates  are  based  on  now. 

Rut  your  problem  is  obviously  quite  an  important  one,  what  do  you 
do  with  the  cars  on  the  road  today,  particularly  when  you  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  inspection  of  cars,  and  this  is  an  area  where  we  could  hope 
to  get  much  more  data  on. 

New  Jersey,  for  example,  rejects  about  25  percent  of  the  new  cars 
that  they  inspect.  These  are  new  cars.  So  you  could  imagine  what 
would  happen  after  the  car  is  out  on  the  road  for  a  few  years. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  Exactly.  You  would  think  that  the  new 
car  had  the  less  difficulty  as  far  as  the  safety  factors  are  concerned  than 
the  old  cars,  which  would  have  more  trouble  with  the  safety  features. 

Mr.  Nader.  That  is  correct.  Now  my  main  problem  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  cars  be  inspected  every  time  they  are  resold  and  certified, 
is  how  do  you  do  it  so  it  just  doesn't  become  pro  forma  and  become 
very  political.  The  history  of  inspect  ion  in  many  States  is  not  a  very 
heartening  one, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  We  are  not  leaving  it  to  the  inspection. 
This  is  for  the  man  who  sells  it,  who  would  have  to  certify  the  safety 
just  as  the  new  car  dealer  does.  How  will  you  get  the  new  car  dealer 
to  do  it  except  by  law? 

Mr.  Nader.  You  are  putting  the  burden  on  the  dealer  who  sells  it. 
so  that  he  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  That  is  correct. 

M  r.  N  a  DER.  I  f  h  ink  that  i  s  a  very  com  men  dahle  suggest  i  on . 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  T  am  glad  to  have  your  feeling  on  that,  I 
do  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  do  something  about  it. 

As  I  understood  in  your  testimony  yesterday,  you  felt  an  advisory 
committee  could  be  developed  but  you  felt  the  consumers  should  lie 
represented  on  such  a  commit  tee. 

Mr.  Nader.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  a  necessity  that  that  he  so, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  One  last  question.  You  state  now  that  f  here 
are  no  places  where  a  person  can  go  to  and  get  his  new  invention  evalu¬ 
ated,  We  have  appropriated  for  some  years  now  money  to  I IEW  and 
Commerce  to  carry  on  these  safety  programs.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
university  centers  such  as  Harvard— well,  T  think  they  have  a  grant 
of  @9(*0,000— such  as  Cornell  and  various  other  universities,  and  right 
here  they  have  an  in-house  program.  Rut  it  has  not  been  possible, 
von  say,  for  people  with  these  safety  designs  to  come  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  get  them  evaluated  ? 

Mr.  Nader,  You  have  really  hit  on  an  exceptionally  important  point 
which  I  think  the  legislation  will  have  to  take  into  account.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  support  research,  although  I  would  agree  that  the 
amount  in  terms  of  research  and  development,  $10  million  proposed 
in  the  administration’s  bill,  is  grossly  inadequate  compared  to  the 
problem.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  have  new  research  studies,  unless 
you  have  a  system  whereby  when  they  are  completed  and  sent  back 
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to  the  agency  sponsoring  them  they  are  processed  for  their  policy  sig¬ 
nificance:  that  is,  yon  should  be  receiving  recommendations  from  the 
executive  branch  as  a  result  of  these  studies. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  That  would  be  such  as  for  seat  belts? 

Mr.  Nader.  Yes,  and  also  to  process  them  in  some  way  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  be  informed  better. 

We  have  known  all  along,  for  example,  that  tinted  windshields  in¬ 
volve  a  reduction  in  visual  levels  in  automobiles.  Tinted  windshields 
are  now  being  sold  as  extra  cost  options,  or  they  come  with  the  car 
priced  higher  accordingly.  You  pay  more  to  see  less. 

Mr.  Rogf-rs  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  Mr,  Keith. 

Mr.  Keith.  Thank  vou. 

My  question  has  to  do  with  road  design.  The  Federal  Government 
frowns  upon  three-lane,  highways.  Now,  in  my  district  we  have  built 
a  new  road  which,  prior  to  its  becoming  doubled,  had  just  a  center 
st  rip  down  the  middle.  It  is  actually  about  48  feet  wide.  There  are 
many  roads  in  this  country  48  feet  wide  but  four  lanes.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  insists,  however,  that  this  road  must  remain  a  two-lane  road  and 
cannot  be  three  or  four. 

They  are  worried,  perhaps,  about  the  shoulders.  Rut  they  will  not 
build  another  section  of  the  highway  paralleling  the  present  road 
until  the  traffic  count  gets  up  to  where,  in  their  view,  it.  will  support  it. 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  safer  to 
make  this  48-foot  roadbed  four  lanes  now  or  whether  it  is  best  to 
leave  it  at  two  lane,  where  we  have  occasional  mopes  who  come  along 
and  force  people  to  take  a  chance  and  have  head-on  col  1  isions.  _ 

Mr.  Nader.  I  do  not  have  information  on  that  point,  sir.  These 
would  have  to  be  very  careful  studies  of  the  traffic  flow.  You  would 
have  to  compare  one  type  of  highway  with  another  to  get  a  determina¬ 
tive  conclusion. 

The  principle  that  a  one-way  road  is  safer,  such  as  on  our  new 
turnpikes.  I  think  is  quite  well  established. 

Mr.  Keith.  We  are  now  running  into  many  areas  of  the  country 
where  they  build  these  new  roads  with  one  barrel  at  a  time,  arid  the 
roadbed  is  sufficiently  wide  for  four  lanes,  but  in  order  to  be  economical 
they  have  a  two-lane  road  with  a  very  large  apron.  Then  they  wait 
until  t  he  traffic  load  is  sufficient  to  build  t  he  other  lane. 

I  maintain  that  in  the  interim  period  we  should  make  it  a  four-lane 
road  even  as  we  are  doing  right  now  in  Rock  Creek  Park.  The  time 
lag  which  Is  now  prohibitive  could  be  extended. 

Do  you  have  knowledge  about  a  possible  system  of  signs  which  could 
be.  developed  that  would  improve  communications  so  that,  say,  if  the 
road  narrows  ahead,  n  driver,  noticing  someone  overtaking  him  would 
pul  1  over  to  the  right? 

Mr.  Nader.  The  whole  area  of  improving  the  communications  to  the 
driver  as  he  is  driving  down  the  highway  as  to  conditions  that  either 
precede  him  or  follow  him  is  one  that  I  think  will  undergo  great  study 
and  considerable  investment  in  the  next  few  years. 

Whether  a  particular  feature  improves  the  safety  of  travel  on  the 
highway,  I  have  no  information.  These  questions  should  he  answered, 
to  the  extent  they  can  1*  answered,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
which  is  involved  in  this. 
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Mr.  Keith.  I  have  one  further  question  dealing  with  the  swaying 
of  large  cars,  particularly  big  station  wagons.  We  finally  disposed 
of  our  station  wagon  because  of  the  swaying.  We  invested  in  a  sway 
bar,  which  did  not  help  at  all.  Have  you  any  comments  as  to  what 
causes  that? 

Mr.  Nader.  The  problem  in  station  wagons,  and  it  is  one  which  is 
plaguing  the  manufacturers  to  this  day,  is  the  problem  of  handling 
stability.  Ford,  for  example,  in  1905  and  1966,  in  its  station  wagons, 
went  to  the  coil  spring,  and  it  has  been  having  considerable  trouble 
with  the  operation  of  this  rear  suspension. 

There  are  other  station  wagons  that  have  exactly  the  problem  which 
you  mentioned.  I  don’t  know  why  this  can't  be  solved  unless  the 
priority  of  ride  runs  roughshod  over  (he  priority  of  handling  safety. 

Sometimes  in  order  to  achieve  a  smoother  ride  they  will  sacrifice 
many  improvements  in  their  handling  features,  such  as  maneuverabil¬ 
ity,  minimum  vibration  at  high  speeds  and  so  on.  This  emphasis  on 
ride  is  something  that  consistently  erodes  the  optimum  construction  of 
tires  as  well  as  the  suspension  system  of  automobiles. 

There  can  be  a  book  written  on  what  this  penchant  for  a  smooth 
ride  again  has  done  to  engineering  discretion  in  the  auto  companies. 
It  is  a  very  erosive  priority. 

Mr.  Keith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CrxxiNoiiAM.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Kkitii.  Yes. 

Mr.  CrxNixoiiAM.  You  mentioned  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Mr.  Connor  testified  the  other  day.  First  of  all,  those  of  us  in  track 
safety  professionally  know  we  have  to  have  figures,  and  particularly 
in  order  to  know  best  to  do  about  this  problem. 

So  I  asked  Mr.  Connor  what  the  accident  rate  is  among  Federal 
vehicles. 

The  reason  I  asked  that  was  because  they  have  said  that  they  have 
recommended  or  demanded  many  safety  features  in  Federal  vehicles. 

I  said  T  am  wondering  what  the  accident  rate  is  among  Federal 
vehicles.  T  asked  what  reporting  system  they  had  to  determine  what 
the  cause  of  these  accidents  were. 

Secretarv  Connor  said  as  far  as  he  knows  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  a  reporting  system.  lie  went  on  to  say.  Congressman, 
I  don’t-  have  such  control. 

Then  it  is  presumed  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  reporting 
system  that  includes  the  reporting  of  all  accidents  involving  Federal 
automobiles. 

Thev  have  all  of  these  so-called  safety  features  that  they  demand 
in  their  automobiles  and  yet  they  don't  even  have  a  reporting  system  to 
know  what  causes  these  accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  re¬ 
cord  at  this  point  two  articles,  one  by  Roscoe  Drummond,  who  says 
in  his  article,  “Good  data  not  available.  We  should  not  rush  in  legisla¬ 
tion  on  basis  of  emotional  pressure  and  unreliable  information.” 

And  also  an  editorial  from  the  Omaha  Evening  World-IIerald  one 
paragraph  of  which  says : 

“We  seem  to  recall  that  a  vehicle  completely  designed  built,  and  in¬ 
spected  under  Government,  supervision,  at  a  cost  of  no  one  knows  how 
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many  million  dollars,  was  obliged  to  come  down  out  of  outer  space 
a  few  weeks  ago  after  very  nearly  incinerating  its  occupants/ 

Here  the  Federal  Government  lias  a  vehicle  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  itself,  has  complete  control  over  and  they  nearly  had  an 
accident. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  they  will  l>e  included  in  the 
record* 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow :) 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  May  2.  1906J 
Mobs  Data  Needed  for  Auto  Safety  Law 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  pass  some  needed  legislation  on  auto  and 
highway  safety  this  year. 

What  is  in  doubt  is  whether  it  will  limit  any  new  law  to  what  the  present  facts 
justify  and  not  rush  into  measures  on  the  basis  of  emotional  pressure  and 
u  n  rel  i  a  ble  in  f o  nnu  tlon. 

The  automobile  industry  has  said  it  is  willing  to  work  with  Congress  on  new 
and  Improved  Federal  standards  for  the  building  of  safer  cars.  That’s  good. 
There  is  no  need  for  delay* 

But  Rep.  Janies  A,  Mackay,  Democrat,  of  Georgia*  himself  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  which  has  held  long  hearings  on  the  subject* 
makes  a  valid  ease  that  no  new  Federal  legislation  trying  to  set  out  uniform 
national  highway-and-driver  safety  measures  should  he  based  on  the  limited 
and  unscientific  data  now  available. 

The  reason  good  data  is  not  available  is  that  there  has  been  no  adequate 
research  Into  the  causes  of  highway  accidents. 

This  is  why  Representative  Mackay,  who  has  applied  himself  more  thoroughly 
to  these  matters  than  most  and  who  is  in  no  way  interested  In  delay  for  its  own 
sake.  Is  urging  that  Congress  establish  a  research  center  to  examine  every  facet 
of  traffic  accidents  and  report  hack  soon. 

The  more  testimony  Congress  has  taken,  the  clearer  It  has  become  that  the 
data  on  the  causes  of  highway  accidents  is  woefully  Incomplete  and  often 
superficial. 

The  Highway  Safety  Council  offers  Congress  a  great  Heal  of  information,  hut 
when  Maekay  checks  into  the  police  and  highway  departments  he  finds  so  many 
loose  practices  in  gathering  the  information  that  it  is  simply  not  a  good  enough 
base  for  new  legislation. 

He  contends  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  attempt  to  frame  a  uniform 
highway  safety  measure  until  more  full  and  more  competent  research  can  be 
completed. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  exhaustive  congressional  hearings  into  highway 
safety  and  they  produced  the  same  kind  of  information  which  has  emerged 
during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Public  apathy  then  caused  Congress  to  do  nothing. 

Today,  fortunately,  apathy  has  disappeared  and  public  demand  has  exploded 
all  over  the  country  in  a  chain  reaction  of  controversy  and  concern. 

And  very  rightly.  At  least  4,100*000  persons  were  killed  or  injured  on  the 
highways  last  year.  Deaths  increased  I  percent  over  1964 ;  injuries,  7  percent. 
Last  December  was  the  most  murderous  month  of  all — 4,940  died.  Casualties 
were  up  0  percent  in  January  and  February  of  this  year. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  this  mounting  spiral  will  he  arrested  and  reversed 
unless  there  is  an  unprecedented  effort  to  establish  a  truly  national  traffic  safety 
program  with  much  more  specific  assignment  of  responsibilities  than  now 
exists  in  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

Traffic  accidents  are  the  greatest  killer  of  youth  from  the  ages  of  15  to  25 — 
they  are  the  most  reckless  drivers — and  the  fourth  greatest  killer  of  Americans 
of  all  ages. 

We  have  national  cancer  research,  national  heart  research,  national  cerebral 
palsy  research,  A  solid  beginning  toward  safer  autos  is  practical,  hut  before  we 
attempt  to  draft  a  national  safety  law*  fuller  and  more  scientific  nationwide 
research  into  the  causes  of  accidents  Is  imperative. 
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(From  the  Omaha  (NVbr.)  Evening  World-Herald,  Apr.  11,  1965] 

Detroit  and  Its  Critics 

The  automotive  industry  clustered  around  Detroit  is  unquestionably  tin* 
largest  and  linest  manufacturing  complex  on  earth. 

The  cars  produced  there  are  the  greatest.  Almost  anywhere  on  the  globe, 
the  man  who  can  afford  to  own  an  American  automobile  (duty  and  shipping 
costs  make  the  price  almost  prohibitive  overseas)  counts  himself  the  luckiest 
of  mortals. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  creating  this  success  has  been  competi¬ 
tion.  Dog-eat-dog  competition  between  some  of  the  toughest  industrialists  on 
earth.  Competition  that  has  caused  the  motor-makers  to  bring  out  new  models 
every  year,  embodying  every  improvement  in  motor,  mechanics  and  style  that 
they  think  the  public  will  welcome. 

Now  politicians  are  trying  to  get  into  the  act. 

The  Administration  in  Washington  has  demanded  that  the  bureaucracy  be 
allowed  to  set  mandatory  safety  standards  for  cars  (standards  which  might 
affect  every  part  of  the  vehicle),  and  a  Senate  Committee  has  been  holding  hear¬ 
ings. 

This  inquiry  has  turned  up  two  principal  allegations: 

(a)  That  automobiles  are  not  as  safe  as  they  might  l>e.  and 
( h )  That  faults  in  design  have  been  found  occasionally  in  some  models, 
faults  so  grievous  that  the  makers  have  been  obliged  to  call  in  cars  already 
sold  and  make  corrections. 

Ixd’s  take  a  look  at  those  two  charges,  starting  with  safety. 

Unquestionably  the  automobile  is  not  a  completely  safe  machine.  It  is  involved 
in  the  deaths  of  some  thousands  of  i>eople  every  year.  Anybody  who  places  his 
own  safety  and  security  above  all  other  considerations  had  better  buy  himself  a 
General  Sherman  tank  or  better  yet,  stay  in  his  own  basement. 

If  the  American  public  ever  shows  a  genuine  interest  in  safety,  and  demands 
that  the  automobiles  it  buys  be  equipped  with  the  most  advanced  safety  devices, 
we  rather  surmise  that  sowelHKly  in  Detroit  will  comply,  and  the  others  will 
have  to  follow  suit.  Hut  lacking  any  such  widespread  demand,  we  doubt  if 
Government  regulations  or  Government  design  of  automobiles  would  do  much 
good. 

We  seem  to  recall  that  a  vehicle  completely  designed,  built  and  insisted  under 
Government  suiK*rvision,  at  a  cost  of  no  one  knows  how  many  million  dollars, 
was  obliged  to  come  down  out  of  outer  space  a  few  weeks  ago  after  very  nearly 
incinerating  its  occupants. 

The  trouble?  A  simple  short  circuit.  To  the  safety-minded  it  would  seem 
elementary  that  a  device  operated  by  the  electricity  should  Ik*  protected  against 
short  circuits. 

Now,  ns  to  the  second  count,  that  motor  cars  sometimes  develop  trouble  c  aused 
by  faulty  design.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true.  It  can  hapi>en  with  any  piece  of 
machinery. 

Last  week  the  engines  of  an  Atlas-Centaur  rcK-ket  iired  from  CajK*  Kennedy 
failed  to  ignite  while  reaching  toward  upper  space.  The  Atlas-Centaur  is  the 
showpiece  of  America’s  billion  dollar  attempt  to  put  men  on  the  moon.  The 
incident  does  not  prove  that  the  Atlas-Centaur  won’t  ever  work.  Hut  it  does 
suggest  that  sensitive  machinery  does  not  always  work  as  well  as  its  designers 
hope,  and  that  sometimes  changes  have  to  be  made. 

If  Detroit’s  auto  makers  keep  on  selling  defective  cars  after  they  know  they 
are  defective,  they  certainly  should  be  whaled.  But  if  the  complaint  simply 
reads  that  they  have  made  mistakes,  and  acknowledged  them,  and  made  restitu¬ 
tion.  then  we  can’t  see  that  any  one  In  Washington  has  reasonable  grounds  for 
getting  into  the  act. 

We  are  not  here  entering  a  blanket  defense  of  the  automobile  industry.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  on  occasion,  some  of  its  tycoons  have  been  guilty  of  sharp  practices  and 
even  law  violations.  If  so,  the  Department  of  Justice  certainly  should  crack 
down. 

Hut  law  enforcement  is  one  thing,  and  Government-dictated  design  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  another.  We  rather  surmise  that  if  the  latter  practice  had  been 
followed  for  the  i>ast  half-century,  we  would  all  still  be  riding  around  safely 
at  20  miles  an  hour  in  Model  Ts.  And  black  ones,  at  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  who  has  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  question  this  witness? 

Mr,  Watson.  If  the  committee  would  indulge  one  comment,  I  would 
appreciate  it. 

In  response  to  the  last  question  I  propounded  to  you,  you,  as  1 
understood,  said  that  you  were  afraid  that  the  warning  to  a  driver  that 
an  automobile  kills  might  have  more  of  a  detrimental  than  beneficial 
effect.  . 

I  hope  that  you  will  clarify  that.  That  goes  against  all  of  our  traffic 
safety,  all  of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do,  I  am  inclined  to  give 
credence  to  every  man,  but  if  a  man  will  make  that  statement,  then  I 
am  incl  ined  to  discredit  everyth  i  ng  he  said, 

Mr,  Nader.  I  didn't  make  that  statement.  I  referred  to  Professor 
Malfetti  who  has  done  more  work  in  this  area  than  anyone  else. 

Mr,  Watson.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement  that  a 
warning  that  an  automobile  will  kill  you  would  be  beneficial  or  detri¬ 
mental? 

Mr.  Nader.  There  are  two  questions  here. 

Mr.  Watson.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  gentleman  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Nader,  He  didn't  coin©  to  a  final  conclusion  because  this  is  a 
very  different  area  to  conclude  about,  the  impact  on  human  behavior. 
What  he  did  say  was  the  type  of  poster  showing,  in  England — — 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Nader,  do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  a  warning 
to  the  driver  that  a  wreck  will  kill  you  is  beneficial  or  detrimental? 

Mr.  Nader.  I  cannot  conclude  either  way. 

Mr.  Watson,  You  cannot  conclude  either  way.  Then  I  am  inclined 
to  discredit  a  good  bit  of  what  the  witness  says. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Friedel  lias  one  question. 

Mr,  Fkiedel.  Mr.  Nader,  I  remember  about  5  years  ago  when  Mr 
Roberts  was  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  we  had  a  demonstration 
on  a  spaceometer.  That  would  remind  the  driver  how  many  car 
lengths  he  should  be  behind  another  car.  In  other  words,  it  would 
stop  tailgating.  t  f  L 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  that  demonst  ration,  and  I  think  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  greatly  impressed.  Since  that  time, 
I  have  watched  tailgating  and  I  have  kept  a  proper  length  from  other 

We  have  an  inventor  in  Baltimore  who  gave  this  invention  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  free.  I  think  if  they  are  put  on  bv  the  manufac¬ 
turers  at  the  factory  they  would  cost  about  25  cents.  There  might  be 
a  little  bit  for  the  royalty,  but  that  would  go  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  traffic  safety. 

I  don't  know  if  you  are  familiar  with  that  spaceometer  or  not 
That  gentleman  has  invented  many  safety  devices.  He  gave  the 
spaceometer  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  I  would  like  to  see  the  industry 
use  it  and  see  whether  it  would  stop  tailgating,  which  causes  so  many 
accidents.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  spaceometer  ? 

Mr.  Nader.  ?fo,  I  am  not 

Mr,  Friedel.  That  is  all,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Springer,  This  is  personal,  Mr.  Nader,  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  the  I960  to  1963  Corvairs  were 
the  most  dangerous  or  the  least  dangerous! 
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Mr.  Nader.  I  said  they  were  leading  candidates  for  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  car. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  am  driving  a  1960  Corvair  with  53,000  miles  on  it 
as  of  this  morning.  What  is  wrong?  What  should  I  be  watching 
out  for? 

Mr.  Nader.  There  are  various  problems  with  the  Corvair.  With¬ 
out  going  into  much  detail,  I  will  list,  a  few  briefly.  Under  certain 
conditions  of  driving,  particularly  cornering,  certain  combinations 
of  cornering  angle  and  speed,  the  vehicle’s  rear  suspension  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that  there  is  pressure  on  the  rear  wheels  to  liegin  to  tuck  under. 
As  the  rear  wheels  begin  to  tuck  under  you  begin  to  lose  greater  con¬ 
trol  over  the  vehicle  and  there  is  a  rear-end  breakaway  phenomenon 
where,  in  effect,  the  rear  end,  not  the  driver,  will  liegin  to  direct  the 
vehicle. 

You  may  have  a  Corvair  with  accessory  equipment  to  stabilize  it.  1 
don't  know.  You  may  drive  this  car  within  its  limits  of  controllabil¬ 
ity.  You  may  not  push  it  to  limits  where  it  would  not  be  controllable, 
but.  on  other  cars  the  same  situation  would  be  controlled. 

Mr.  Springer.  What  do  you  mean  by  pushing  it  to  limits?  I  am 
driving  it  every  day  and  have  been  for  quite  a  while.  I  want  to  l>e 
sure  that  I  haven’t  got  the  wrong  thing  here.  What  do  you  mean  by 
pushing  it?  Do  you  mean  speed,  or  going  around  a  comer? 

Mr.  Nader.  It  is  a  combination  of  many  factors.  Even  crosswinds 
are  involved.  But  the  two  primary  factors  would  be  the  cornering 
angle  and  t  he  speed  at  which  which  you  are  going.  The  car  has  been 
shown  to  go  out  of  control,  for  example,  at  a  speed  around  25  miles 
per  hour  at  a  sharp  cornering  angle. 

Mr.  Springer.  I)o  you  mean  when  I  go  around  a  sharp  corner? 

Mr.  Nader.  Going  around  a  sharp  comer  for  considerable  yard¬ 
age.  not  just  going  around,  say,  for  10  yards. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  go  around  a  lot  of  corners  at  fairly  good  speeds 
between  here  and  Chevy  Chase  every  morning.  I  must  make  at  least 
a  dozen  corners.  I  just  bought  an  ordinary  Corvair,  as  far  as  I  know, 
which  has  been  very  satisfactory  at  the  first  50,000  miles. 

I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  problems  you  might  think  I  might 
run  into. 

Mr.  Nader.  What  tire  pressures  do  you  keep  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  they  tell  me  28  to  32.  I  forget  whether  it  is 
28  in  the  front  and  32  in  the  back  or  28  in  the  back  and  32  in  the  front. 

Mr.  Nader.  The  recommended  tire  pressures  are  15  pounds  per 
square  inch  front  and  25  pounds  per  square  inch  rear. 

Mr.  Springer.  Then  am  I  more  dangerous  or  less  dangerous? 

Mr.  Nader.  That,  is  what  people  have  l>een  asking.  It  is  very  hard 
to  get  the  answer  as  to  the  lx\st  differential  tire  pressure  for  front  and 
rear.  There  are  other  aspects  of  the  Corvair,  such  as  the  steering  col¬ 
umn  facing  you  every  day  on  a  low  front  collision  ramrods  back 
much  more  easily  than  other  cars.  The  gas  tank  which  is  close  to  you 
has  been  known  to  rupture  and  incinerate  occupants  in  otherwise 
survivable  accidents.  It  is  in  an  exposed  position.  This  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  leading  General  Motors  engineer,  Maurice  01  ley,  before  the 
Corvair  was  built:  that  is,  the  risk  in  putting  the  gas  tank  in  front 
in  that  exposed  position. 
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The  instrument  panel,  as  you  can  see*  can  concentrate  tremendous 
forces  on  your  head  if  you  strike  it.  Those  are  seine  of  the  other 
aspects. 

Mr.  Spmkoer.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ahukiry  i 

Air.  Mackat.  Mr.  Nader,  some  of  your  critics  have  said  that  you 
have  distorted  the  overall  traffic  safety  issue,  that  you  have  been  im¬ 
balanced.  1  have  read  your  book  and  your  articles,  if  I  understand 
what  you  are  doing,  you  have  just  elected  to  discuss  the  vehicle  as  a 
factor  in  the  total  picture  and  really  have  not  written  about  traffic 
safety  generally,  and  you  don  t  discount  the  other  elements  in  the 
picture.  You  have  chosen  to  concentrate  on  this  particular  aspect; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nader,  I  chose  it  because  it  was  rite  most  neglected  in  1113*  judg¬ 
ment,  and  in  my  judgment,  and  the  meaning  of  the  evidence  !  have 
produced  in  my  book,  it  is  the  most  important  remedy  to  reduce  the 
accident- injury  toll. 

Air.  Mack  ay.  And  in  order  to  focus  attention  on  that,  you  simply 
liave  not  gotten into  other  areas  of  traffic  safety;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nader  Yes.  If  I  may  take  a  simple  analogy,  it  is  like  shaving. 
U  e  want  everybody  to  be  careful  when  they  shave  so  they  don't  cut 
themselves.  But  quite  obviously  the  first  step  in  safe  shaving  is  not 
to  get  a  jagged  razor  blade. 

Mr.  Mackat.  Thank  you.  That  is  all  Mr.  Chaii  nnan. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  You  said  there  was  no  university  in  the 
I.-nited  States  where  a  person  could  get  an  automotive  engineering 
degree  i 

Afr.  Nader  There  are  aeronautical  and  mechanical  engineering  de¬ 
grees  but  not  automotive  engineering  degrees. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  1  was  under  the  impression  that  North* 
western  and  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Cornell  lmd  such. 

Mr.  Nader  You  might  he  referring  to  traffic  engineering  degrees 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  No,  auto  engineering. 

A I  r.  X  AUER.  X" ot  to  my  k  nowledge, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you  very  much. 

M r.  Far nsley.  AI  r.  Ch a imia n  f 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Farnsley. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  1  am  up  to  my  ears  in  Corvairs.  Is  there  any  advice 
you  can  give  me  on  those  early  Corvairs?  Yon  said  there  was  some- 
flung  you  could  do  to  help  that  rear  suspension  problem. 

Air.  Nader  \  es.  In  a  study  made  by  Suspensions  International  of 
I.ong  Island,  they  recommended  three  improvements  that  could  be 
applied  to  the  Corvairs  that  are  now  on  the  highways  which  would 
cost  the  Chevrolet  Division,  labor  and  materials,  no  more  than  sgQ 
maximum  per  vehicle.  These  three  are  stitfer  springs,  rebound  straps 
and  a  front  antis  way  bar.  Those  components  would  measurably  im¬ 
prove  i  he  stability  of  the  automobile. 

Afr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you  so  mucin 

Air.  Nader  Every  dealer  should  be  able  to  do  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Dr,  (  urter  i 

Air.  Carter.  1  know  we  are  all  very  much  for  greater  safety  in  our 
ears  on  the  high  ways. 
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The  Chai km  a x  *  Thank  you.  Doctor. 

Mr,  Cunningham  ? 

Mr-  Pickle.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insist  on  regular  order, 
if  that  is  the  term.  I  have  a  witness  I  want  to  present.  We  have  had  2 
days  now  on  this  witness.  This  man  has  been  waiting  in  town  for  3 
days.  He  came  2.000  miles.  This  could  go  on  interminably.  I  hope 
we  can  conclude  these  questions  and  come  back  to  this  gentleman  some 
other  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  finish  off  as  soon  as  we  cun. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  d id  you  have  a  quest  ion  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  would  like  to  ask  ilie  witness  how  much  money 
has  he  made  on  his  book  and  other  writings  since  he  has  quit  the 
law, 

Sir.  Nader.  I  can’t  supply  you  with  that  information  now,  however 
relevant  I  might  wish  it  would  be  to  auto  safety  issues. 

Mr,  Cunningham,  Will  you  supply  it  for  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman,  Would  the  witness  for  a  moment  please  suspend? 

I  don’t  believe  we  arc  going  into  his  record  of  what  his  earnings  are. 
We  are  trying  to  find  out  about  automobiles,  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  that  we  want  to  know  everything  that  we 
can  and  should  know  as  much  about  every  witness  as  we  can.  Certainly 
he  wrote  his  book  for  profit  .  That  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Then  I  have  another  question,  Mr.  Chairman* 

We  were  talking  about  graduate  engineers.  \  ou  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  graduate  engineers  in  traffic  safety  engineering, 
are  you  not? 

Mr,  N  ai>er.  Yes ;  them  are  degrees  in  traffic  engineering. 

Mr,  Cunningham,  Just  one  final  question.  In  the  New  York 
Times  it  states  you  have  written  magazine  articles,  letters  to  the 
editor  and  so  on,  and  you  took  auto  negligence  cases  through  the 
courts.  Is  that  true?  .  .  ,  M 

Mr.  Nader,  I  have  represented  claims  in  a  variety  of  cases  which 

have  included  automobile  negligence  cases. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  And  it  is  also  true  that  by  putting  the  blame 
on  the  automobile  design  you  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  your 
clients  off  the  hook? 

Mr.  Nader,  No,  that  is  not  true  at  all, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  don't  have  any  figures  to  show  how  many 
accidents  are  caused  by  faulty  design. 

Mr.  Nader.  The  only  way - 

Mr,  Cunningham,  If  you  can  put  the  blame  on  the  manufacturer, 
the  jury  would  be  more  apt  to  let  the  clients  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Nader,  If  you  had  the  facts,  yes.  1  don’t  see  anything  wrong 
with  bringing  forth  the  full  facts  in  any  adjudication.  That  is  the 
way  justice  is  done, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  are  very  clever  in  your  answers  and  you 
skirted  around  all  the  things  I  have  tried  to  bring  out. 

Nevertheless,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  will  have  now. 

Mr.  Nader,  If  I  may  assure  Mr.  Cunningham,  most  of  the  returns 
from  my  writing  these  days,  Mr.  Cunningham,  are  going  for  the 
program  of  auto  safety  and  to  further  my  work  in  auto  safety. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  I  didn't  hear  that. 

The  Ch  airman.  Do  you  want  him  to  repeat  it  ? 
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rtinent 


Mr.  Cunningham.  No.  . 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  that  are  pert  n 
wl  i  ich  have  not  been  asked  and  which  need  to  be  .  ,  ■  ■ 

If  not.  I  will  say  thank  you,  Hr.  Nader,  for  coming  and  gl7“o 
us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  We  understand  these  7™*  ‘ ,,  J’l ! 

and  we  understand,  too,  that  we  have  many,  many  other  witnesses  that 

will  give  perhaps  opposing  views  before  we  are  through. 

We  have  many  to  hear  from  and  we  have  heard  many  in  these  3 
weeks.  We  will  take  all  views  under  consideration  when  this  is 

summed  up.  , .  ,  .  .  .  . 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  kindness  in  coming  today . 

Mr.  Nader.  Thank  you  ‘for  giving  me  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  The  Confess  %  due  to  have  a  vote  immediately, 
perhaps  Mr.  Murphy  would  like  to  introduce  lus  group  and  let  them 
start — would  you  like  to  do  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  T  would  like  to  say  that  in  order  to  accommodate 
our  colleague  from  New  York,  who  does  have  constituents  here  who 
are  next  in  line,  I  will  ask  him  to  introduce  them.  One  is  Mr. 

Liebowitz,  of  New  York.  .  .  „  c  ,  «•  nn  T 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  is  State  Senator  Simon  J. 
Liebowitz,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Motor  Veliicles,  Highway,  and  Traffic  Safety  of  the  Legislature  of 

Senator  Liebowitz  started  hearings  in  New  lork  City  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10, 1905,  on  the  very  issue  we  are  conducting  hearings  on.  l  ie  Jias 
conducted  hearings  throughout  the  State  of  Tfew  York.  He  in¬ 
cluded  his  hearings  and  filed  a  report  with  the  New  \  ork  State  Legis¬ 
lature.  He  has  also  testified  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  this  same  subject.  That  committee  is 

headed  by  Senator  Ribicoff.  ,  .  .  ,  XT 

As  a  result  of  his  proposals,  31  bills  were  introduced  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  on  automotive  traffic  safety. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  Senator  Liebowitz. 

The  Chairman.  1  would  say,  Congressman  Murphy,  we  are  very 
happy  to  have  this  introduction.  ,r  „  , 

t  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Liebowitz,  that  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  very 
valuable  member  of  this  committee  and  works  very  hard  on  the 

°Wh  will  recess  at  this  time  until  2  o’clock.  I  just  wanted  Mr.  Murphy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  you.  1  know  before  we  get 
started  we  will  have  to  recess. 

We  will  be  in  recess  until  2  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTFJi  RECESS 

(Tlie  committee  reconvened  at  2  p.m.)  _ 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  (presiding).  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  will  come  to  order  for  further  consideration 

°fSmatornLiefowhTis^he  witness  before  the  committee  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  You  may  proceed,  senator. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Staggers,  Representative  Murphy, 
and  members  of  this  wonderful  committee  that  appears  to  be  doing 
a  most  excellent  job,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  and 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles, 
1  r&ffic  and  Safety,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  I  am  honored  by  the 
invitation  that  you  have  extended  to  me.  So  that  the  record  will  be 
clear,  we  in  New  York  have  our  joint  legislative  committees  expire  on 
March  31  of  each  year.  This  was  on  the  theory  that  we  would  be 
adjourning  on  that  date. 

However,  the  system  has  changed  somewhat  and  we  are  still  in 
session.  So  no  new  committee  has  been  appointed.  I  am  therefore 
assuming  that  I  am  still  acting  in  that  capacity. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Representative  Murphy,  who  represents 
a  good  part  of  my  home  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  and  who  has  shown  keen 
interest,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  public  good,  but  particularly  in 
rhe  field  of  automobile  safety. 

I  have  exchanged  ideas  and  information  with  Congressman 
Murphy,  and  I  admit  his  keen  insight  in  the  problems  which  we  are 
faced  with. 

Fifty  thousand  American  lives  were  snuffed  out  last  year  as  a  result 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  During  the  next  10  years,  unless  we  do 
something  about  it,  at  least  600,000  lives  will  he  lost  and  millions  of 
permanent  crippling  injuries  will  take  place. 

Although  my  formal  statement  does  not  relate  the  accident  to  its 
initial  cause,  that  in  most  cases  is  driver  failure.  Although  my  state¬ 
ment  does  not  deal  with  that  subject,  I  do  not  mean  to  derogate  from 
the  importance  and  the  consideration  of  a  program  national  in  scope 
for  the  education  of  a  driver. 

If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  every  high  school  in  the  United  States 
of  America  would  have  a  course  in  driver  education.  This  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  excellent  method  of  approaching  the  subject.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  as  you  know,  insurance  companies  will  rate,  at  least  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  family  insurance  premium  at  least  where  the 
young  man  has  taken  a  high  school  education  course  approved  by  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

As  I  said,  50,000  lives  have  been  snuffed  out. 

The  problem  is  acute  and  it  requires  no  further  explanation  from 
me.  This  is  my  second  trip  to  Washington.  I  testified  l>efore  the 
Rihicoff  committee.  Senator  Speno,  former  chairman  of  the  joint 
legislative  committee  on  motor  vehicles,  traffic  and  highway  safety, 
testified  before  your  committee  last  week  and  I  am  sure  that  he  made 
a  very  adequate  and  detailed  presentation  of  the  prototype  automobile 
study.  I  heart  ilv  endorse  his  viewpoint. 

My  committee  has  held  extensive  hearings  and  rather  than  elaborate 
on  many  recommendations  made,  I  ask  that  the  1066  report  be  made 
part  of  and  incorporated  in  this  record. 

I  have  delivered  several  of  these  reports.  I  think  they  were  placed 
at  your  desk,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  two  or  three  of  them  around. 
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Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  think  the  proper  place  for  those  reports 
will  be  in  the  Hies.  Without  objection,  they  will  be  received  foi  the 
file  and  if  appropriate  to  be  placed  into  the  record,  they  will  be  pl.ic 

Mr'  Liebow'itz.  Tf  you  desire  more  copies  of  these  reports,  I  will  be 
glad  to  supply  additional  copies. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you,  sir.  , ,  . 

Mr.  Ltf.bo witz.  I  urge  Federal  support  for  New  'iorks  pio  o  l 
safety  car.  However,  this  is  a  long-rang  program.  The  mop  am  is 
associated  with  the  disassociation  with  the  automobile  industry  and 
t  he  idea  is  that  it  be  a  completely  impartial  one. 

We  need  results  now.  We  can’t  wait  for  completion  of  the .proto¬ 
type  project.  We  must  convince  the  manufacturers  that  safetj  can 

lie  built  into  automobiles  now.  .  ,  ,  , . .  i  . 

I  may  sav  in  connection  with  this  I  think  they  are  getting  arotmd 
it.  There  are  many  i>oints  of  legislation  which  I  will  point  out  that 
we  passed  in  New  York,  or  are  about  to  pass,  which  have  been  passed 

with  the  cooperation  of  the  industry.  ...  ,  T  ,  ,f  , 

I)r.  Gikas  is  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  I  don  t  know 
whether  this  committee  has  seen  any  of  lus  slides  or  had  his  presenhr- 
tion  so  when  I  wrote  my  statement  I  did  not  know  that,  nut  I  see 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  is  nodding  and  from  that  I  assume  that  you 

know  much  about  it.  .  .  .  .  , 

One  thing  about  his  reports  is  that  the  American-made  cars  retain 
adequate  interior  survival  space  for  passengers.  lie  referred  to  1 
very  much  before  our  committee.  Therefore,  we  must  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion,  and  I  am  not.  an  engineer  but.  I  don  t  think  one  has  to  Ik*  one, 
and  since  our  committee  sat  in  a  minor  role  compared  to  your  com¬ 
mittee  we  must  form  a  judicial  judgment,  and  we  say  the  automobiles 
that  most,  of  our  public  uses  are  not  fundamentally  unsafe. 

It  is  the  boobytraps  in  the  cars  that  cause  the  fatalities.  The  booby- 
trai>s  built  into" our  automobiles  are  killing  more  people  than  bomljs, 
bullets,  and  rockets.  The  boobytraps  include  rigid  steering  wheels, 
shift  levers,  protruding  instruments,  door  handles,  sharp-edged  in¬ 
strument  panels  and  coat  hooks.  _  .  ,  .  .  • 

There  are  other  metallic  protrusions.  In  other  words,  the  American 
car  is  not  padded  up  enough,  as  it  should  be.  I  will  also  speak  about 
the  hydraulic  bumper.  I  believe  that  can  be  bandied  very  easily. 

Professor  Ryan,  as  you  will  see  in  my  statement,  from  the  l  mversity 
of  Michigan,  has  developed  a  bumper.  The  automobile  industry  knows 
about  all  these  things.  This  hydraulic  bumper  would  more  or  less 
cushion  the  impact  of  the  collision  so  that  the  interior  of  the  car 
would  not  get  the  same  jolt  or  the  same  momentum  of  force  as  it  does 

at  Di\  ^I’a^Gbfcas*  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Medical  Center 
showed  that,  fatalities  in  hundreds  of  auto  accidents  were  directly  at¬ 
tributable  to  boobytraps  built  into  the  automobiles.  Crash  victims 
are  stabbed,  cut,  crushed  when  they  come  into  contact  with  these 

b°Tlie  insertion  by  the  auto  makers  that,  eliminating  these  boobytraps 
is  too  costly  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  t  rouble  is  that  style  reigns 
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supreme  rather  than  safety.  The  very  fact  that  safety  devices  are 
offered  as  optimal  equipment  is  appalling.  All  safety  features  should 
t>e  standard  items. 

I  urge  that  the  17  safety  features  required  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  on  passenger  cars  it  purchases  be  included  as  standard  equip* 
ment  on  all  cars, 

I  think  under  those  circumstances  we  will  have  beaten  to  a  very 
perceptible  and  definite  sense,  and  I  can  hack  it  up  based  on  facts  I 
have  in  my  possession,  we  will  have  beaten  the  matter  of  the  dangerous 
interior  design  of  the  automobile. 

The  general  motoring  public  should  be  given  the  same  protection 
to  be  afforded  Federal  employees.  The  myth  that  a  safe  car  is  an  ugly 
car  has  been  exploded.  The  auto  industry  knows  what  is  neded  to 
produce  a  safe  car,  but  it  must  be  badgered— perhaps  that  should  be 
modified:  perhaps  they  have  come  to  the  realization— prodded  and 
reminded  that  safety  is  their  responsibility. 

Adoption  of  the  17  safety  features  would  go  a  long  way  in  drasti¬ 
cally  reducing  the  highway  death  toll. 

My  report  which  has  been  submitted  indicates  that  in  New  York 
State  with  the  consent  of  the  industry— and  this  was  after  much  trial 
?*Yi  *  cibiilation  we  have,  almost  by  consent,  passed  a  dual-braking 
bill,  which  creates  a  secondary  stopping  force  in  the  automobile,  itselE 
lha  Governor  signed  this  bill  this  year.  It  will  be  effective  on  every 
1968  model. 

We  have  passed  a  bill  which  should  he  more  scientifically  described 
as  the  padded  instrument  panel,  which  had  all  the  gimmicks  and  all 
the  metallic  substances  that  caused  these  great  injuries  removed, 

Wb  have  passed  in  the  Senate  last  week,  with  me  as  the  sponsor,  the 
padded  visor  bill,  and  we  have  passed  the  safety  tire  standards  bill  in 
the  Senate,  It  is  interesting  to  note  on  the  safety  tire  standards  bill 
that  the  industry  went,  along  with  the  specifications  of  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Compact  Commission,  and  so  did  the  rubber  manu¬ 
facturers.  But  we  are  always  faced  with  these  gimmicks. 

After  the  rubber  manufacturers  approved  it,  they  came  back  and 
said,  “It  should  be  changed/*  This  was  after  they  gave  approval  to  it 
at  a  committee  hearing.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  had  in  this 
industry, 

I  have  also  suggested  heretofore  that  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  this  Congress  give  serious  consideration  to  a  motor 
vehicle  compulsory  reliability  insurance  law.  We  protect  our  aged 
citizens  through  social  security  and  medicare.  We  should  have  auto- 
care  for  the  protection  of  all  motorists.  Compulsory  reliability  in¬ 
surance  would  be  no  more  than  an  extension  of  the  social  security  and 
medicare  philosophy. 

If  upon  questioning,  you  wish  me  to  elaborate  on  that.  I  shall  be 
glad  to. 

Thousands  of  people  are  killed  and  injured  every  year  and  they  or 
their  survivors  have  no  protection,  except  in  the  few  States  like  New 
York  which  have  their  own  compulsory  insurance  laws. 

I  will  add  North  Carolina  to  the  States  that  have  their  own  com¬ 
pulsory  insurance  laws. 

I  urge  that  criminal  liability  we  attached  to  auto  manufacturers  who 
disregard  their  responsibility  to  the  motoring  public.  In  the  State  of 
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New  York,  I  introduced  a  bill,  and  T  think  Hus  really  comes  within  the 
realm  of  national  legislation,  to  point  this  problem  up,  I  introduced 
a  bill  that  where  the  automobile  company  discovers  a  defect,  and  I  can 
see  where  a  defect  through  some  error  can  develop,  where  it  discovers 
the  defect  which  lias  a  safety  angle  to  it,  the  obligation  for  them,  by 
registered  mail  or  certified  mail,  should  rest  upon  them,  to  notify  the 
motorist  who  has  purchased  that  car.  This  is  relatively  simple. 

The  dealer  is  the  person  who  sends  the  name  of  the  purchaser  to  the 
manufacturer.  They  should  be  notified,  in  addition  to  what  the  dealer 
would  do,  to  come  back  and  get  their  car  serviced  to  make  the  car  safe. 

I  am  hoping  that  a  bill  now  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  20  other  State  senators  which  requires  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  17  safety  features  be  included  as  standard  equipment  on  all 
ca  rs  sold  in  New  York  St  ate  will  be  enacted, 

1  hope  it  will  be  enacted  because  I  am  impatient  about  this  thing. 
I  hope  it  will  be  enacted  because  we  know  now  that  these  standards  are 
sound,  that  they  are  minimal,  and  that  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Government. 

I  hope  it  will  be  enacted  because  New  York  State  consumes  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  sale  of  automobiles  in  the  entire  Nation.  This  is  an  ap¬ 
proximate.  figure  X  have,  X  know  if  it  becomes  law  in  New  York,  it  is 
bound  to  take  on  national  significance. 

I  would  like  to  bring  another  point  to  your  attention. 

1  am  delighted  that  Senators  Kibicoff,  Kennedy,  and  Javits  hare  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  which  provides  criminal  penalties  for  the  introduction 
or  manufacture  for  introduction  into  interstate  commerce  of  master 
keys  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  is  reflected  in  the  statement  made 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  page  7030 : 

Mr.  IliBXCorr,  Mr.  President,  daring  a  recent  bearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  on  the  subject  of  traffic  safety,  State  Senator  Simon  J. 
Liebowitfc  of  New  York  pointed  out  the  growing  menace  to  life  and  property  from 
automobile  thefts  by  the  use  of  master  keys. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  public  close  their  automobiles,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  automobile  thefts  occur  because  the  automobiles  are 
left  open. 

He  told  me  that  since  these  keys  are  ordered  and  sent  through  the  mail  there 
is  no  way  a  single  State  can  effectively  prohibit  their  purchase  and  receipt  by 
one  of  its  residents.  Senat  or  Liebowitz  urged  us  to  reconsider  introducing  legis¬ 
lation  to  exert  Federal  control  over  the  traffic  in  master  automobile  keys. 

After  studying  this  problem.  Senators  Javits  and  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and 
I  have  concluded  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  Federal  law  to  regulate  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  sale  of  this  type  of  key.  We  found  that  for  less  than  $30  any  person 
can  buy  a  complete  set  of  keys  to  fit  all  makes  of  cars. 

Police  records  show  that  these  keys  are  frequently  used  by  juveniles  to  take 
cars  for  joyrides.  Such  youngsters  are  usually  inexperienced  drivers  and  hence 
are  more  Likely  to  be  Involved  in  serious  accidents.  By  forbidding  juveniles  to 
acquire  these  keys,  we  can  prevent  many  serious  Injuries  and  deaths  and  reduce 
one  of  the  leading  categories  of  youth  crime. 

We  were  successful  in  New  York  State  in  passing  a  law  that  a  master 
key  used  illegally  is  in  the  same  category  as  any  other  illegal  tool. 

Mr.  Chairman*  as  part  of  our  public  hearing*  it  was  possible  for 
somebody  to  take  a  set  of  these  keys  and  open  up  my  car  with  the 
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first  key  in  front  of  city  hall.  Of  course,  the  individual  had  my  license 
identification  so  that  he  wouldn’t  be  subjected  to  any  embarrassment. 
But  this  is  what  happened  with  my  automobile. 

General  Motors  has  the  worst  key  of  all  of  them,  although  I  think 
there  is  a  realm  of  cooperation.  I  had  the  officials  of  General  Motors 
at  my  office  and  they  have  told  me  how  that  they  are  tooling  up  for  a 
belter  key.  I  hope  this  will  come  to  pass  with  the  1907  and  1968  auto¬ 
mobiles,  for  them  io  have  a  better  lock. 

Again,  I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  T  am  particularly 
grateful  to  Congressman  Murphy,  for  this  opportunity  to  reflect  the 
viewpoint  of  the  committee  and  myself  which  I  represent, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Thank  you,  Senator  Liebowitz. 

Let  the  Chair  make  this  observation,  that  we  are  going  to  strictly 
adhere  to  the  5-minute  rule,  and  all  witnesses  will  be  requested  to  speed 
their  testimony  as  much  as  possible.  We  have  a  great  number  of 
witnesses  and  we  have  to  make  some  headway* 

Mr,  Koraegay  ? 

Mr,  Kornegay.  It  is  nice  to  have  you  before  the  committee,  Senator, 
I  want  to  echo  your  sentiments  with  Representative  Murphy,  He 
has  a  keen  insight  into  all  of  these  problems,  and  he  is  doing  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job  with  respect  to  this  bill  and  the  other  bills  we  have  under 
consideration. 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  New  York  does  have  a  compulsory 
insurance  law*  You  have  heard,  of  course,  from  my  statement  this 
morning,  that  North  Carolina  has,  and  has  had  for  some  12  years  this 
liability  insurance. 

How  many  States  in  the  Union  do  have  laws  that  require  compulsory 
insurance?  "  #  _  ,  „  _  *  , 

Mr*  LiEBOwm*  T  wouldn’t  say  this  with  any  definiteness,  but  I  think 
there  are  about  five  Slates  that  have  these  compulsory  insurance  laws. 

Mr*  Kornbgay*  Only  five  States? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr*  Korxegat.  I  am  really  amazed  to  find  out  that  that  is  the  situ¬ 
ation*  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  by  the  individual  States  involved. 

I  was  interested  in  your  approach  to  it,  if  I  understand  it*  That  is 
that  you  think  we  should  have  a  national  system  of  liability  insurance 
coverage  through  Medicare  or  through  the  social  security  system; 
is  that  right? 

Mr*  Liebowitz.  I  have  coined  the  word,  and  I  don't  know  how  good 
it  is,  perhaps  you  can  create  a  better  one,  the  word  of  ‘‘Autocare”  that 
I  have  used  in  this  connection.  __ 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Each  citizen  would  contribute  a  portion  of  his 
social  security  tax  to  go  into  a  special  fund  to  provide  for  the  cost  of 
liability  insurance? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  I  must  confess  that  the  thought  never  occurred  to 
me,  but  it  seems  to  be  something  that  deserves  investigation,  the 
thought  that  you  have  just  expressed.  I  did  not  go  into  the  details 
of  it,  I  know* this  thing  cannot  be  done  overnight* 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  might  be  one  of  the  methods.  I  don’t  like 
to  say  it,  because  there  are  insurance  men  in  this  room,  I  am  sure,  but 
I  know  you  have  looked  into  the  entire  realm  of  insurance  law*  1 
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don't  know  how  that  will  eventually  come  out,  whether  it  has  to  be 
uniform  in  character. 

M  r.  Kornegay,  I  haven’t  looked  into  this. 

Mr.  Lterowitz.  I  don’t  mean  you  personally,  but  1  am  sure  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  studied  the  situation. 

Mr-  Kornbuay.  1  know  at  the  time  Medicare  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  many  things  that  might 
eventually  come  under  the  same  type  of  thing,  but  I  don’t  believe 
automobile  and  liability  insurance  was  one  of  those  that  I  heard  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Mr.  Liebowitz,  It  could  be  possible  that  since  it  involves  interstate 
commerce,  that  the  Federal  Government  would  require  that  everybody 
carry  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  insurance,  which  the  States  would 
ha  ve  to  enforce  through  their  different  departments. 

I  hat  would  create,  within  the  different  States  the  assigned  risk 
program,  and  the  MVAIO  that  we  have  in  New  York,  the  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Accident  Indemnification  Corp,,  which  is  a  pooling  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  the  different  contributors  to  the  insurance  program. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  I  have  one  other  question.  Does  New  York  have 
a  compulsory  automobile  inspection  law  ? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  \  es,  I  am  very  proud  to  state,  although  it  seemed 
to  be  unpopular  at  first,  that  we  passed  the  new  car  inspection  bill, 
which  is  a  fundamental  thing.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the 
eminent  gentlemen  seated  liere  that  25  percent  of  new  cars  under  ex¬ 
amination  have  been  found  to  be  defective.  These  are  statistics  from 
New  York.  The  Governor  signed  that  bill  and  it  will  be  effective  this 
coining  October. 

We  also  have  for  the  first  time  an  annual  inspection  bill.  Hereto¬ 
fore  we  had  an  inspection  bill  which  related  only  to  automobiles  that 
were  4  years  or  more  in  age.  Now  we  have  an  annual  inspection  bill. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  It  provides  for  an  annual  inspection  of  all 
automobiles. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  It a has  many  interesting  facets.  I  noted  that  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  quite  rightly  so,  made  the  observation  that  people 
nmv  be  inclined  to  sell  stickers  and  just  put  them  on  the  automobile. 
However,  in  the  last  year,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  my  figures 
are  not  exactly  accurate,  there  have  been  thousands  of  revocations  of 
inspection  stations  who  have  not  used  the  proper  equipment  or  who 
have  just  been  careless  about  the  way  they  hand  out  stickers,  or  who 
have  imposed  additional  automobile  bills  upon  people  which  they 
shouldn’t  do* 

Mr.  Kornegay.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  make  that  system 
work. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  ’Lex as.  Mr,  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  sorry  I  came  in  on  the  latter  part  of  your  colloquy.  Am  you 
a d  vacating  government  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger.  How  do  you  get  it  tied  in  with  social  security? 

Mr*  Liebowitz,  This  was  a  suggestion  that  was  made. 

Mr,  Younger,  By  whom? 
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Mr.  Lierowitz.  Let’s  put  it  this  way,  sir:  It  was  expressed  as  a 
possibility.  £  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  I  thought  it  might  have 
some  reason  for  investigation.  But  this  is  not  what  1  contemplate 
at  all. 

We  have  compulsory  insurance  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ana  we 
do  not  have  such  a  thing  as  government  casualty  insurance. 

Mr.  Younger.  The  insurance  companies  are  doing  a  pretty  good 
job,  are  they  not? 

Mr,  LdEBOwrrz.  I  think  that  would  require  another  hearing,  sir,  and 
I  would  rather  not  elabora  te  on  that. 

Mr,  Younger*  1  thought  the  insurance  companies  were  doing  a 
fairly  good  job  on  the  casualty  end. 

Mr.  Lierowitz.  Do  you  mean  in  the  providing  of  insurance? 

Mr,  Younger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lusbowitz,  Yes,  We  have  a  very  strict  insurance  law  in  New 
York. 

Mr,  Younger.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  reason  that  would  cause 
the  Government  to  step  in  on  that  private  industry  and  take  it  over, 
is  there  ? 

Mr.  Ljbbowitz.  I  would  say  definitely  not  ns  far  as  the  State  of 
New  York  is  concerned,  I  have  heard  some  things  about  other  States, 
but  I  don’t  want  to  take  a  chance  about  commenting  on  them.  I  don’t 
know  enough  about  them. 

Mr.  Roger  of  Texas,  Mr.  V  an  Deer  1  in  ? 

Mr.  Van  D  herein.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 

Mr,  Kornegay.  Perhaps  I  didn’t  make  my  point  a  momen  t  ago  when 
the  Senator  was  referring  to  people  cutting  comers  on  this  inspection. 

When  1  interjected,  I  meant  that  you  have  to  cut  the  cheaters  out, 
you  have  to  disenfranchise  them  and  have  a  rigid  system  and  see  that 
the  people  who  have  a  responsibility  for  this,  carry  out  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  seriously. 

Mr,  Bxebowitz.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  quite  a  discussion  in  the 
Senate  on  this  inspection  bill*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  time  it 
came  up  it  was  defeated  and  it  was  saved  by  being  recommitted.  We 
got  it  back  on  the  floor  and  passed  it  with  much  discussion.  That  was 
the  big  point  of  opposition,  will  the  little  garageman,  the  little  in- 
specf i  on  ma  n,  do  the  right  job ? 

We  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little  garage-men  and 
little  gas  station  owner  fellow,  private  industry,  the  little  man  that 
we  need  in  this  country,  is  fundamentally  an  honest  fellow  and  when 
lie  is  impressed  with  the  need  and  importance  of  a  good  examination 
of  the  cur  we  will  get  i t. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  you  have  3  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  1  was  interested  in  your  informing  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  State  law  which  makes  it  illegal  to  possess  master 
keys.  Would  you  agree  that  no  such  laws  on  a  State  basis  can  be  truly 
workable  if  the  mail  order  business  in  master  keys  is  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  flourish  ? 

Mr.  Ltebowitz,  Without  a  doubt  I  agree  with  that  most  heartily.  It 
cannot  be  done  through  a  State  measure.  That  was  why  I  asked  the 
Senate,  your  Senate  committee,  to  introduce  a  bill  which  has  been  in- 
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troduced  and  which  lias  a  number.  You  have  such  a  bill  now  in  the 
hopper.  1  don’t  know  whether  you  have  it  in  the  House  or  not. 

Mr.  Van  Deeri.in.  For  about  9  months  on  the  House  side  there  has 
been  a  bill  carrying  my  name,  which  provides  for  making  il  egal  the 
mailing  of  master  keys  into  any  State  which  has  a  law  inakuiB  tliei 

possession  illegal.  .  .  , 

1  hope  that  if  I  am  successful  in  persuading  my  chairman  to  con¬ 
duct  hearings  on  this  bill,  that  we  can  expect  you  back  again. 

Mr.  Lieiiowit/..  I  would  be  very  happy  to  come  back  any  time.  I 
have  received  a  wonderful  reception  here.  I  thank  (  ongressman 
Murphy.  I  have  been  treated  very  nicely.  .  . 

Mr  Van  Deerijn.  1  will  bring  Congressman  Murphy  into  tins  as 
an  additional  author  of  the  legislation  if  it  will  bring  you  back. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Roqers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr  Cunningham.  1  am  very  pleased,  Senator,  that  you  took  jour 
t  ime  and  money  to  come  down  here.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  what 
you  said  about  our  good  friend  Congressman  Murphy.  He  is  not  only 
on  the  job  all  the  time,  but  he  is  very  sincere,  very  honest,  and  we  are 

very  proud  of  him.  .  .  ,  , 

1  don’t  suppose  you  have  written  any  books  on  this  subject,  nave  you  ■ 
Mr.  Liebowitz.  Well,  I  haven’t  yet,  hut  I  intend  to  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Cunningham.  1  noticed  many  good  points  in  your  presenta¬ 
tion.  You  brought  out  that  the  design  of  the  automobile  has  been  im¬ 
portant  and,  of  course,  I  think  we  all  agree  to  that. 

Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  how  many  accidents  are  caused  by 

the  design  of  the  automobile?  .  .  „ 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  I  don’t  have  figures,  but  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
what  I  base  my  conclusions  on,  if  you  will  permit  me.  I  have  some 

fifLetk  divide  the  automobile  into  different  categories.  You  have 
operat  ional  defects  and  then  you  have  the  interior  design.  In  the  btate 
of  New  York.  2  percent  of  accidents  are  due  to  brake  failures.  This 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  dual  braking  bill,  and  which  the  mdusti  v 
has  known  about,  they  have  bad  it  on  the  Cadillac  and  on  the  Ramb¬ 
ler,  and  which  thev  resisted  for  years — they  finally  consentedto  it  - 
percent  of  the  brake  failures  have  been  serious  accidents.  Iwo  per¬ 
cent  of  the  accidents  have  been  due  to  brake  failure.  It  is  not  close  to 
100  percent,  of  course,  but  that  is  one  factor. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  not  quite  my  point. 

Mr.  Luebowitz.  You  asked  me  about  figures. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  have  50,000  deaths  on  the  highways.  I  am 
wondering  if  you  have  any  figures  that  would  indicate  how  many  of 
those  were  caused  by  the  design  of  the  automobile. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  We  have  to  divide  the  accidents  into  two  features. 
First  there  is  the  accident  itself,  what  caused  the  accident.  He  will 
concede  in  most  accidents  it.  is  driver  or  human  failure.  W  e  will  start 

with  that.  .  ,  .  • 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  want  to  interrupt  you  there  and  say  that  is 

exact  iv  what  causes  these  accidents. 

Mr  ‘  Liebowitz.  However,  I  haven’t  finished  my  answer.  I  hat  is 
the  beginning  of  the  accidents.  But  the  severity  of  the  injury  depends 
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to  a r  great  extent  on  the  interior  of  the  car,  not  again  discounting  the 
cooperation  of  the  public. 

In  New  York  State  I  was  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  on  safety  seat  belts. 
If  is  important  that  the  public  use  these  safety  seat  belts,  because  the 
most  serious  accidents  occur  bec&ise  of  the  ejection  from  the  automo¬ 
bile.  These  are  generally  fatal  accidents  or  crippling  injuries. 

M t\  Rogers  of  Texas,  I  am  sorry,  senator,  but  t he  time  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  expired. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  What  T  say  is  counted  into  his  f  ime  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Yes,  sir. 

Liebowitz.  I  hat  is  interesting*  We  will  adopt  that  system  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Murphy? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  a  very  fine 
statement.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  State  senate? 

Mr,  Liebowitz.  Since  1959, 

Mr.  Murphy.  How  long  have  you  been  associated  with  this  com¬ 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  When  we  were  fortunate  last  year  under  the  plan 
A  bill,  the  majority  came  in  and  1  been  me  chairman  of  this  committee, 
I  nor  to  that  time  I  had  been  on  it  for  several  years,  on  the  standing 
committee,  but  1  became  chairman  of  the  joint  legislative  committee* 

-  li.  Murphy.  Did  you  have  the  automobile  manufacturers’ testify 
before  your  committee ' 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Yes,  I  have  bad  a  number  of  them  testify.  I  have 
hud  them  before  my  committee  several  times, 

Mr,  Murphy-.  \\  era  they  cooperative  in  their  testimony  and  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  committee  to  arrive  at  t  he  conclusions  I  he  report  delineated  t 
Mr.  Liebowitz.  1  would  say  ai  the  last  hearing  where  they  came 
through  with  the  acceptance  of  the  padded  dashboard,  as  1  t  ailed  it, 
they  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  ami  as  a  result  of  if  we  have 
the  pa  (Idea  i  list  run  lent  panel.  That  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  serious 
injuries  and  fatalities  away  from  the  accident  arena* 

Sn  in  that  extent,  I  would  say  that  I  have  noted  in  the  last  several 
mouths  a  change  of  attitude  hut,  nevertheless,  I  don't  think  we  can 
just  rely  on  that.  I  think  they  still  must  be  prodded  and  it  must  he 
pointed  ii|>  to  (hem  that  this  is  a  serious  public  problem.  They  have 
be*n  very  wrong  in  their  public  relations. 

They  know  exactly  what  a  safe  car  is,  but  since  wlmt  T  say  con¬ 
sumes  your  ft  minutes.  I  will  hold  that  and  perhaps  someone  else  will 
ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Did  they  address  themselves  to  l  lie  17  CiSA 
standards? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  At  the  hearing,  per  so,  no,  they  did  not.  Hut  then* 
is  a  little  statement  in  here  by  Professor  Rvitn,  one  page,  and  1  give 
him  credit  for  brevity,  I  think  page  127  of  this  record,  which  1  think 
is  t lie  answer  to  this  entire  safety  program.  lie  took  a  lftf»{)  Plym¬ 
outh  and  made  it  a  reasonably  good,  sale  car. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions,  I  will  not  elaborate  on  that. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Did  they  address  themselves  to  the  increased  cost 
of  the  vehicle? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Not  particularly  in  the  last  hearing,  but  that  has 
been  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  industry.  The  fact  is,  if  they  take  out  all 
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these  fancy  trimmings, all  these  gimmicks  that  they  have  in  the  car  I 
own  an  Oldsmobile  98,  and  if  they  take  out  all  the  metallic  features 
in  there — and  put  some  padding  in  there,  1  think  the  car  "ili  w 
cheaper,  and  some  of  the  professors  have  said  so,  men  who  have  studied 

'IT cand!  quote some  of  them,  really, because  I  won’t  he  backed  up  on 
it,  but  some  of  them  have  told  this  to  me  privately*  I  would  rat hei 
not  be  asked  who  or  what  because  they  are  not  exact  y  the  top  echelons. 

Mr.  Murfut.  With  the  inclusion  of  things  like  hydraulic  bumpers 
and  so  forth,  I  was  concerned  whether  people  would  be  priced  onto 
Honda  motorcycles  and  small,  flimsy  curs,  and  not  have  the  standard 
car  of  today,  and  maybe  wind  up  with  this  legislation  with  a  more 
difficult  accident  problem  because  of  the  lightness  of  the  vehicle, 

\fr  Ltfbowitz,  Your  concern  is  indeed  important,  because  the  con- 
sumer  is  an  important  factor.  But  without  the  hydraulic  bumper, 

I  think  if  they  put  a  good  padding  of  rubber  in  between  the  bumper 
and  the  body,  I  think  you  would  have  some  diminution  of  the  impact, 
but  I  think  the  important  part  is  the  interior  of  the  car.  As  i  said. 

Dr.  Gikes  did  say  there  is  survival  space  in  these  cars. 

Mr  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  watched  the  clock,  and  there  are  still  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  I  have  my  fast  eye  on  the  clock  today. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Senator  Liebowitz,  I  have  just  come  to  the  Congress 
from  the  Georgia  Legislature,  and  I  am  very  delighted  to  see  you  here. 

I  welcome  Senator  Speno  and  representatives  of  five  other  legislatures 
who  appeared  the  other  day.  1  am  also  very  pleased  t  hat  we  have  wit h 
us  today  the  Georgia  General  Assembly  Committee  on  1  raffle  Safety. 

I  observed  the  other  day  that  I  had  found  10  tunes  as  much  vitality 
on  the  subject  of  traffic  safety  evidenced  here  by  St  ate  legislators  1 1  urn 
from  the  executive  branch  of  our  National  Government. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Thank  you,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  feel  that  you  are  making  a  great  contribution  to  the 

rC First,  do  you  agree  that  the  Federal  Government,  however,  should 
establish  mandatory  safety  performance  standards  for  all  vehicles? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  I  do.  I  do  agree  on  the  17  standards  immediately. 
I  don’t  think  we  have  to  do  much  investigating.  This  thing  lias  been 

Mr.' Mackay.  You  agree  we  don't  need  to  have  any  kind  of  joint 
decision  by  the  States  and  Federal  Government;  that  the  States  ought 
to  be  consulted,  but  informally? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  I  think  some  mechanism  should  be  developed  to 
make  sure  that  these  things  are  done  within  the  States,  such  as  the 

periodic  examination  of  the  automobile.  , 

Mr,  Mackay.  In  your  st  udy  of  traffic  safety,  have  you  found  any 
public  or  private  place  where  all  information  touching  on  the  causes 
of  accidents  and  resulting  injuries  has  been  brought  together ! 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  The  greatest  deficiency  we  have  in  this  count  rv  is 
that,  and  somehow  it  is  difficult  to  convince  legislatures  to  pass  these 
bills  I  am  referring  to  the  accident  investigation  procedure,  li  is 
only  men  like  Dr.  Gikes,  who  marie  this  study,  under  the  grant  at  the 
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University  of  Michigan,  where  he  goes  out  as  the  accidents  occur  and 
looks  into  it  who  really  knows  these  facts.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest 
deficiencies  that  we  have  in  this  country  and  in  the  different  States, 

of  the 
going 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Absolutely. 

Mr,  Mack  ay.  And  that  it  support  some  specific  projects  in  the 
States,  such  as  your  New  York  prototype  car  ? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Your  able  Congressman,  Mr.  Murphy,  lias  joined  as 
co- sponsor  of  a  bill  to  establish  an  FA  A- type  agency  which  would  pin 
down  the  place  where  this  responsibility  would  be  m  our  Federal  Es¬ 
tablishment.  The  administration  bill  does  not  create  any  agency,  by 
law.  It  simply  assigns  to  a  Cabinet  officer  certain  authorizations. 

Do  you  see  any  objections  to  having  a  national  traffic  safety  agency 
that  would  be  the  point  of  contact  for  every  citizen  in  this  country  who 
was  concerned  about  any  facet  of  the  traffic  safety  problem? 

Mr.  Liebowitz,  No,  I  don  L  May  I  say  this  most  respectfully  and 
caution  you  gentlemen,  that  one  of  (lie  big  problems  we  have  is  the  dis- 
agreement  that  exists  among  legislatures  m  getting  something  done, 
n  e  have  some  definite  things  that  we  know  about.  We  know  there  are 
certain  minimal  standards  that,  should  be  put  in  the  car, 

I  would  say  let's  get  them  in  the  car  and  then  let’s  argue  out  the 
centralization  of  it.  There  should  be  a  central  agency  where  we  know 
just  why  these  accidents  are  occurring. 

Mr.  Mackay.  One  other  thing:  Are  you  familiar  with  the  VESC? 
Have  you  had  any  contact  with  it  { 

Mr.  Liebowitz,  Yes,  I  have  had  contact  with  them.  I  have  a  view¬ 
point  with  respect  to  them. 

A 1  r,  Mackay,  Would  yon  express  it  ? 

Mr,  Liebowitz.  Well,  this  is  where  we  disagree  on  some  features 
with  some  of  our  State  legislators.  I  think,  per  se,  this  is  a  wonderful 
organization.  It  consists  of  the  commissioners  and  the  motor  vehicle 
executives  of  the  different  States.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  wonderful 
organ ization,  They  have  come  up  with  some  wonderful  things,  such  as 
the  tire  standards.  I  think  they  have  a  reasonably  good  tire  standard 
bill  now. 

I  know  our  commissioner,  although  he  is  of  a  different  political 
faith— we  have  to  give  these  fellows  credit  when  they  are  entitled 
to  it— has  done  a  good  job  with  upping  the  standards  with  respect  to 
tires,  but  the  automobile  manufacturers  have  used  that  as  a  vehicle  for 
holding  up  certain  things. 

They  say,  “We  can’t  take  this  because  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  do  it.”  When  they  come  to  you,  they  say,  “We  can’t  take  it  from 
you  in  this  State  unless  the  Federal  Government  does  it,”  and  vice 
versa. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  M r.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  ’  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Just  for  the  record,  it  is  16  minutes  of  the  hour 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  Chair  will  let  you  know  when  your  5 
minutes  are  up,  Mr,  Macdonald. 


mi\  alack  ay.  lou  would  support  a  mandatory  assignment 
responsibility  that  the  Federal  Government  at  least,  know  what  i: 
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Mr.  Macdonald.  It  is  nice  to  have  yon  here,  senator,  awl  I  want  to 
compliment  the  people  of  your  district  for  sending  you  to  Albany  and 
for  sending  our  colleague,  Mr.  Murphy,  here  to  the  Congress.  lie  does 
a  great  job  for  you. 

I  just  have  one  question,  because  Massachusetts,  the  State  from 
which  L  come,  is  one  that  has  compulsory  insurance.  1  don’t  think 
compulsory  insurance  has  proven  to  be  the  entire  answer  to  the 
problem. 

I  was  going  to  ask  ymu  if  in  your  State,  under  the  compulsory  insur¬ 
ance  provision  of  your  State,*  do  you  reward  people  who  don’t  have 
accidents  by  givingthem  lower  insurance  rates  ? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Fortunately,  and  I  hope  it  continues,  I  know  I  have 
gotten  a  reduction  in  my  rate  and  others  have,  too,  with  a  good  accident 
record.  I  don't  think  it  comes  by  State  law,  although  I  think  it  is 
approved  of  by  the  State  insurance  department.  It  comes  through 
the  companies  themselves,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  We  have  an  insurance  commissioner  who  estab¬ 
lishes  rates  for  various  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  but.  not  to  individuals.  If  you  live  in  a  certain  area  you 
have  to  pay  a  certain  amount,  whether  or  not  you  have  had  an  accident 
or  not.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather  unfair  for  a  safe  driver  from 
an  area  where  the  incidence  of  accidents  is  high  is  not  rewarded  for  his 
lack  of  ha  v  ing  accidents. 

Mr.  Likdowitz.  We  have  the  same  differentials  in  the  different  com¬ 
munities.  In  Brooklyn,  I  think  we  have  probably  one  of  the  highest 
rates,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Once  again  1  would  like  to  compliment  you. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Senator,  in  dismissing  the  GSA  standards,  did  the 
automobile  manufacturers  say  that  they  would  lose  the  identity  of 
their  individual  models or  vehicles? 

Mr.  Liebowjtz.  I  have  never  heard  that  said  hr  them,  and  I  don’t 
think  it  is  possible.  I  don’t  think  it  is  possible.  You  take  a  hook  that 
is  on  the  car,  the  metallic  hook  1  just  pointed  out.  Why  would  there  be 
much  difficulty  in  having  a  plastic  hook  there  ?  How  would  that  a ffect 
design?  How  would  the  receded  dashboard  affect  design?  IIow 
would  the  padding  of  the  visor  affect  design?  How  would  the  seat 
belt  affect  design  ? 

Mr.  Mi  rphv.  We  would  still  have  our  panthers  and  pussycats  on 
the  road? 

Mr.  T iwmnwTTZ.  1  think  this  is  healthy.  I  think  otherwise  we  would 
eliminate  the  competition.  I  think  there  should  lw  an  appeal  to  the 
public.  But  1  think  the  public  now,  because  of  the  work  of  commit¬ 
tees  of  this  kind,  are  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for  safety,  and  I 
think  safety  plus  appearance  will  be  the  keystone  of  the  purchase 
of  an  automobile  in  the  future. 

Mr,  Mitrfitt.  Senator,  did  your  committee  get  into  electronic  con¬ 
trols  on  highways  as  far  as  spacing  and  speed  of  vehicles,  automatic 
controls  of  vehicles? 

Mr.  LiEuowm.  No,  we.  did  not.  We  had  so  much  to  do  we  just 
couldn’t  make  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  practically  given  up 
my  law  practice,  although  I  haven’t  gotten  to  the  book  yet,  but  this 
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is  an  intriguing  subject  and  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
before  the  committee  today, 

Mr,  Murphy,  I  had  in  mind  a  vehicle  not  too  long  ago  that  was 
completely  automatically  controlled,  where  the  radius  of  curve*  the 
slope  of  the  roadbed*  the  wind  velocity  of  the  wind  at  the  time,  the 
seismographic  readings*  so  far  as  earthquakes  are  concerned,  the  slow¬ 
ing  of  the  vehicle  going  through  tunnels  and  other  things,  were  auto¬ 
matically  taken  care  of*  and  the  vehicle  driver  sat  therewith  a  brake 
in  one  hand  and  the  accelerator  in  the  other.  The  entire  thing  was 
completely  controlled- 

l  think  he  was  pretty  safe.  He  only  took  control  of  the  vehicle 
when  he  got  down  to  5  miles  per  hour, 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  You  are  young  enough  to  see  that  come  through, 
I  don’t  know  whether  I  am, 

Mr.  Murphy,  Senator*  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee  and  urge  that  before  you  come  down  the 
next  time  that  you  become  an  author  and  we  will  be  sure  to  get  you 
on  in  the  morning  session, 

Mr.  Liebowitz*  I  don’t  know,  I  wouldnt  want  to  be  subjected  to 
bitter  cross-examination,  I  may  wait  until  after  that, 

Mr,  MurphyJ  yield  back  to  Mr.  Macdonald  the  balance  of  Ids  time, 

Mr,  Macdonald.  I  may  have  time  for  one  quick  question. 

Thai  question  is*  How  effective  do  you  think  the  State  legislative 
process  has  been  in  bringing  safety  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Liebgwitz,  1  think  it  has  done  an  excellent  job.  1  don’t  say 
this  by  way  of  conceit,  but  1  think  we  started  the  ball  rolling,  1  really 
do.  We  started  with  the  prototype  automobile.  We  have  had  this 
legislation  in  for  dual  braking,  padded  dashboards  and  instrument 
panels*  we  have  had  many  things  in  the  hopper  for  many  years  and 
have  held  a  lot  of  public  hearings. 

We  have  focused  a  lot  of  attention  on  this  problem,  but  we  are 
handicapped,  I  think  States  are  handicapped,  and  1  think  the 
National  Government  must  do  something  to  accelerate  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Macdonald-  Thank  you. 

I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Fried©!. 

Mr,  Friedel.  Just  a  brief  question. 

Did  your  committee  recommend  directional  signals  on  cars? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  We  have  passed  the  bill.  We  have  that.  It  is  part 
of  our  New  York  State  law, 

Mr.  Friedel.  1  notice  in  Maryland  a  lot  of  taxicab  companies  buy 
stripped  cars.  They  don’t  have  directional  signals  or  backup  lights. 

Mr,  Liebowitz.  This  would  be  impossible  in  New  York. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you*  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  again  want  to  congratulate  the  senator  because*  based  upon  deaths 
per  100  million  vehicle  miles  traveled  New  York  State  ranks  12th  out 
of  all  of  the  States  in  the  Union*  and  I  think  that  is  quit©  a  tribute 
to  New  York  State, 

I  noticed  in  your  testimony  you  have  a  pretty  good  grasp  of  this 
whole  situation,  and  that  is  refreshing. 
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There  is  one  thing  more  I  wanted  to  ask :  You  say  in  your  statement 
on  page  2,  when  you  are  talking  about  the  IT  safety  features  that  the 
Government  has  required*  that  adoption  of  the  17  safety  features 
would  go  a  long  way  in  drastically  reducing  the  highway  toll 

Do  you  have  any  figures  that  would  indicate  that  these  features 
have  reduced  the  death  toll  ? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Do  you  mean  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Federal  Government’s  operations? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  I  couldn't  have  them,  certainly,  if  you  couldn’t  get 
them, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  They  have  certain  safety  features  that  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Government.  Have  they  decreased  accidents  on  the 
Federal  scene? 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  If  you  couldn't  get  the  figures,  I  assume  as  a  Con¬ 
gressman,  if  you  couldn't  get  them,  I  certainly  could  not  get  them. 
But  we  do  have  facts  to  support  the  theory.  We  have  factual  infor¬ 
mation,  rather,  to  support  the  philosophy  that  it  will  reduce  the  sev¬ 
erity  of  the  accidents,  the  fatalities.  Perhaps  not  the  accident  itself, 
except  in  those  operational  defects  that  we  talked  about. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  1  would  like  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Liebowitz,  If  you  will  look  at  my  report,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
available  to  you,  Professor  Rhine,  who  has  no  axe  to  grind  whatsoever, 
I  assure  you,  a  professor  in  Minnesota  who  has  gone  into  this  subject, 
and  other  people  with  technical  knowledge,  who  has  studied  this, 
along  with  Dr.  (tikes,  I  think  they  have  definitely  shown  this, 

Mr,  Cunningham,  With  your  long  experience  in  this  field,  you 
know  i  lie  causes  of  the  accidents  should  pinpoint  what  should  be  done 
about  them. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  I  know  of  two  lives  that  I  know  of  recently,  two 
young  men,  which  would  have  been  saved  if  they  had  utilized  the 
sa  fety  belt  in  the  car, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  We  have  what  we  call  high  accident  locations, 
and  when  we  have  that,  our  traffic  engineers  do  something  about  it. 
You  recognize  that. 

Mr.  1  jikbowixz.  Surely.  I  don't  say  they  are  not  an  important  part 
of  this  thing.  1  am  not  decrying  or  minimizing  the  significance  of 
i  mffic  sa  fetv,  traffic  safety  edueat  ion.  I  know  that  quest  ion  was  asked 
today.  1  think  that  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Getting  back  to  the  Federal  fleet,  I  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  Connor  about  that,  and  it  was  amazing  to  hear  him  say  that  they 
have  no  reporting  system.  That  is  in  the  record, 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  I  am  certainly  not  the  man  for  you  to  talk  to  about 
that. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  No,  I  know  you  are  not,  but  you  mentioned  the 
17  safety  features  and  that  they  would  go  a  long  way  in  solving  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Isn't  it  simple- — - 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Excuse  me.  You  can't  know  whether  these  are 
working  or  not  unless  you  have  a  reporting  system,  and  the  Federal 
Government  itself  doesn’t  have  it. 

Mr.  Liebowitz,  1  don't  know  that  that  is  completely  true.  Isn't  it 
simple  to  know  that  i f  t  lie  steering  wheel  isn't  collapsible  or  padded  and 
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it  pierces  the  chest  of  a  person,  that  the  severity  of  his  injury  has  l>een 
increased  ?  Isn't  it  simple  to  know  that  when  a  child  is  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  hits  the  metallic  radio  knob,  and  that  knob  becomes  lodged 
in  the  child’s  brain  and  the  child  dies  as  a  result  of  it — isn't  it  simple  to 
know  that  if  these  things  were  padded  and  recessed  we  wouldn't  have 
as  many  severe  accidents  ?  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cun xixg ham.  The  only  thing  is,  there  are  no  statistics  that 
support  that. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Life  isn't  made  up  of  statistics,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Are  there  any  other  members  who  desire  to  be  heard  for  a  second 
round  ? 

I  f  not,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Liebowitz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  I.  Stieglitz. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  I.  STIEGLITZ.  OF  WILLIAM  I.  STIEGLITZ 

ASSOCIATES,  CONSULTANTS  IN  AVIATION  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 

SAFETY 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  1  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  have  the  opport  unity  to  appear  here  today. 

1  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  committee  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  I  am  William  I.  Stieglitz,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  I. 
Stieglitz  Associates.  We  are  consultants  in  aviation  and  automotive 
safety. 

1  am  an  engineer.  1  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  aero¬ 
nautical  engineering  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  I  received  in  1932.  Since  194(5 1  have  specialized  in  safety  and 
reliability  engineering,  accident  prevention,  crash  injury  prevention, 
and  accident  investigation. 

I  have  in  the  past  served  as  a  technical  consultant  to  the  New  ^  ork 
State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles  and  Traffic 
Safety.  At  the  present  time  my  firm  has  a  contract  as  consultants  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Stieglitz,  your  statement  is  a  rather  long 
statement.  Without  objection,  it  can  be  inserted  into  the  record,  if 
you  like,  in  full. 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I  have  no  intention  of 
reading  the  statement. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  We  would  appreciate  if  you  could  summarize 
it  for  us. 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  I  thought  perhaps  my  background  would  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  committee,  i  have  no  intention  of  reading  the  statement. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Without  objection,  your  full  statement  will 
be  included  in  the  record.  You  may  proceed  to  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  Thank  you. 

In  summary,  I  think  there  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  Federal 
standards  on  motor  vehicles  covering  both  accident  prevention  and 
crash  injury  prevention.  I  believe  the  standards  must  be  mandatory. 

We  cannot  rely  on  voluntary  standards,  nor  can  we  wait  for  4  or 
5  years  to  have  standards  become  effective.  The  problem  is  with  us 
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now.  It  is  getting  more  severe  every  year,  and  I  think  we  must  take 

'^My1  comments  are  going  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  aspects  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  vehicle  standards.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  highway,  the  driver  and  the  other  aspects  are  important,  ut 
I  feel  that  my  own  experience,  ray  own  competence,  has  been  primarily 
in  vehicle  design,  and  therefore,  I  feel  this  is  the  area  to  which  I  should 

d°It  has-been  frequently  charged  lately  that  the  critics  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  are  trying  to  blame  all  accidents  on  the  vehicle,  lersonally, 

I  don’t  know  who  these  critics  are.  I  have  not  heard  or  read  agT such 
statement.  But  if  there  are  such  critics,  I  want  it  clearly  understo 

that  I  am  not  one  of  them.  ,vn  ti1ft 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  automobile  causes  all  accidents.  Urt  the 
other  hand,  neither  do  I  believe  that  the  driver  does  or  the  highway 
does.  These  three  elements  act  together  m  an  environment.  They 
are  interrelated.  Any  time  any  one  of  them  is  incompatible  with  tl  e 

other  two  an  accident  results.  \vnlon  the 

This  is  where  the  role  of  automobile  design  comes  in.  Wien  t  he 
automobile  conflicts  with  basic  human  characteristics,  when  it  plae^ 
demands  on  the  human  operator  that  conflict  with  normal  lit  bit  pat¬ 
terns,  or  with  basic  responses  and  reflexes,  and  there  is  an  accident, 
even  though  the  driver  made  a  mistake  and  precipitated  the  accident, 
the  automobile  is  causally  related  to  that  accident.  ,  - 

It  is  the  type  of  thing  that  in  aviation  is  referred  tons  design 
induced  pilot  error.  These  things  exist  in  automobiles.  Our  big  step 
in  automobile  accident  prevention  and  safety  must  be  to  ^theseou^ 
to  make  tiie  car  easier  for  the  average  person  to  duve,  to 
difficult  for  him  to  make  a  mistake,  and  then  by  sound  crash  rarary 
measures  minimize  the  consequences  when  he  does  make  a  n 

This  cai  lx-  done.  I  have  investigated  aircraft  accidents  and  one 
in  narticula?!  want  to  refer  to.  It  was  of  a  fighter  aircraft  winch, 
on  takeoff,  at  a  speed  of  around  175  to  190  miles  an  hour,  wen  no 
first  into  a  6- foot-high  earth  embankment.  ^  %  f; 

The  airplane  cartwheeled,  caught  fire,  and  broke  up.  By  the  t  une 
the  crash  aew  got  to  the  scene,  the  pilot  was  out  of  the  cockpit  had 
rolled  on  the  ground  to  put  out  the  fire  in  his  flying  Wit,  and  was 

sitting  watching  the  wreckage  burn.  ,  i  u-itp  to 

Except  for  burns.  !iis  only  injury  was  a  cut  little  nnwr.  I  have  to 
admit  we  did  not  find  out  what  caused  the  cut  to  his  litle  hnuer.  1 
we  know  he  climbed  out  of  that  airplane  alone.  I  suggest  that  if  we 
can  design  a  fighter  airplane  cockpit  in  which  a  man  can  crash  into 
^6. CtSgh  earth  .mbUmei.t  at  173  miles  at.  hour  wee**  protect 
the  nasseneer  of  an  automobile  at  *10  or  40  miles  an  hour* 

VXJw  how  to  do  it,  and  1  think  we  need  standards  and  regula- 

t  ,0The?e"havedbeen  many  arguments  about  the  ^^^Yilf  nmnoSs 
about  letting  the  industry  do  it.  The  ndi minis  ration  bill  proposes 
■waiting  2  yeara  to  allow  this  to  be  done  before  the  Federal  C 
ment  even  makes  a  start.  This  would  be  2  years  wasted.  . 

The  automobile  industry,  in  my  opinion,  has  P™ven  bv  the  record 
their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  establish  adequate  standar d. .  y 
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have  worked  for  the  last  2  years  now  as  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  in  setting  up  the  standards  for 
Federal  automobiles* 

These  are  standards  that  were  developed  by  a  Government  agency 
with  the  advice  of  industry*  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  woefully  and 
totally  inadequate  to  provide  the  level  of  safety  they  are  intended  to 
provide* 

I  will  take  up  one  example,  the  requirement  on  dash  panels*  Here 
is  a  case  where  we  had  research  data  performed  by  a  Government 
agency,  the  Civil  Aeromedical  Research  Institute  of  the  Federal  Avia¬ 
tion  Agency,  which  had  run  a  long  series  of  tests*  They  were  trying 
to  determine  the  tolerance  of  the  human  head  to  impact  in  order  to 
establish  criteria  for  aircraft  design* 

In  order  to  get  the  data,  they  used  automobile  dash  panels,  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Police*  The  agency  is 
located  in  Oklahoma  City*  When  there  was  an  automobile  accident 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  area  in  which  there  was  head  injury  and  a 
damaged  dash  panel,  Sir.  John  Swearingen  of  the  Agency  was  advised 
and  the  police  furnished  him  with  the  dash  panel* 

They  also  got  him  the  medical  records  of  the  injured*  He  then  went 
out  and  from  salvage  yards  bought  undamaged  panels  from  the  same 
make  and  model  of  car  and  set  them  up  in  a  laboratory  under  con* 
trolled  conditions  to  reproduce  the  damage* 

These  data  were  furnished  to  the  GSA  in  March  of  1065,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  impact  force  on  the  dash  panel  should  not 
exceed  40  g.  at  44  feet  per  second,  which  is  30  miles  per  hour*  Wien 
this  was  proposed  by  GSA  at  a  meeting  held  in  May  of  1965  rhe  in¬ 
dustry  contended  they  could  not  possibly  meet  this  standard  in  time 
for  1967  cars. 

Instead,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  they  proposed  the 
standard  be  written  around  the  dash  panels  then  being  produced* 
After  further  meetings  with  industry,  the  standard  as  published  per¬ 
mits  80  g*  at  20  feet  per  second,  in  other  words  twice  the  load  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  FAA  at  hal  f  of  the  speed* 

This  was  the  advice  of  the  industry.  If  they  come  up  with  some¬ 
thing  like  this  in  advising  a  Government  bureau,  what  are  they  going 
to  come  up  with  on  their  own  '  How  can  we  trust  them  to  come  up 
with  sound  data?  What  are  they  going  to  arrive  at?  In  November 
of  this  year  they  announced  again  in  a  meeting  that  for  1968  cars 
they  could  not  improve  on  the  standards  for  1967  cars* 

In  other  words,  we  now  have  a  proposed  standard  for  1968  care 
which,  on  the  industry's  recommendation,  is  written  around  what  they 
had  in  1965  cars* 

We  have  improved  nothing.  We  have  applied  a  label,  we  have 
spread  some  whitewash,  we  have  said,  now  it  is  safe.  But  we  have 
not  changed  a  thing* 

We  cannot  get  safety  this  way,  gentlemen,  We  cannot  protect  peo¬ 
ple  by  just  giving  a  blessing  to  what  already  exists,  and  which  we 
know  hurts  people  or  kills  people*  There  is  no  reason  we  cannot  write 
these  standards.  It  is  argued  that  standards  stultify  progress. 
Gentlemen,  we  have  had  standards  on  design  of  aircraft,  Federal 
standards,  that  have  been  in  existence  since  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of 
1926. 
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I  ask  any  of  you  to  look  at  the  present  day  air  transport  and  corn* 
pare  it  to  what  we  had  flying  in  11)26.  If  this  is  stultifying— stultifica¬ 
tion  of  progress  maybe  this  is  what  we  need  in  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try.  The  general  aviation  airplane  lias  progressed  the  same  way.  The 
present  law,  incidentally,  which  was  acted  upon  by  this  committee  and 
passed  in  11)58,  does  not  say  that  the  administrator  may  establish 

standards.  .  ..  ,  ,  . 

It  says  he  is  empowered  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  establish  stand- 
ards-  I  don’t  think  anyone  would  propose  that  that  law  should  be 
rewritten  to  say  that  the  administrator  at  his  discretion  may  write 
standards  or  may  revoke  them  all,  t 

Why  should  w+e  in  automobiles?  TV e  kill  almost  50  times  as  many 
people  in  automobiles  as  we  do  in  airplanes.  1 

The  other  argument  is  that  we  don  t  know  enough  to  writ©  stand' 
ards  today*  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  true.  I  admit  we  probably  cannot 
write  perfect  standards  today  in  all  phases  of  automobile  safety  m 
which  we  need  them.  But  we  will  never  reach  that  stage, 

Man  has  never  done  anything  perfect  in  history.  We  cannot  wait 
for  ultimate  answers.  Research  is  a  continuing,  endless  process.  Tv  e 
always  learn  something  new.  There  is  always  a  new  program  being 
started  or  a  program  in  process.  If  we  always  wait  for  the  results 
of  the  next  bit  of  research,  we  never  do  anything* 

The  medical  profession  does  not  wait  until  it  lias  an  ultimate,  ab¬ 
solute,  perfect  care  for  a  disease  before  it  uses  the  remedies  that  it  has 
at  hand.  On  dash  panels,  we  have  the  data  I  spoke  of  from  the  FA  A. 
The  FA  A  report,  incidentally,  was  given  the  Metropolitan  Award  by 
the  National  Safety  Council  last  fall  as  the  outstanding  research  re¬ 
port  in  the  field  of  safety  published  during  t  he  year. 

Yet  the  industry  says  that  this  isn't  enough,  that  we  have  to  urn 
more  research,  that  we  need  more  data*  GSA  lias  given  a  contract  to 
Wayne  State  University  practically  to  repeat  this  work.  Meanwhile 
we  say  that  until  we  know  the  results  of  this  program,  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  to  subject  people  to  twice  as  high  a  load  as  the  existing  data 

shows  is  safe*  *  , 

I  will  not  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  for  a  standard  to  lie 
good  it  must  permit  subjecting  people  to  the  maximum  load  they  can 
endure*  If  we  don't  know  whether  it  is  40  or  80,  and  we  design  to 
40,  we  are  not  going  to  kill  anybody.  But  if  the  limit  is  40  and  \\p 
design  to  80,  we  are  going  to  till  them.  We  are  looking  for  safety* 
We  don’t  need  ultimate  answers* 

There  are  many,  many  areas  that  I  can  enumerate,  which  I  have 
covered  in  my  statement,  where  there  are  ample  data* 

On  brakes*  I  know  of  tests  on  two  automobiles,  1965  cars,  driven  by 
professional  test  drivers,  in  an  emergency  stop  from  60  miles  an  hour. 
One  of  them  stopped  in  168  feet  and  the  other  one  took  268  feet*  1  heto 

is  no  excuse  for  this.  .  . 

The  question  was  raised  on  how  I  would  write  a  standard.  1  his  is 
a  good  example  and  it  would  not  dictate  a  thing  in  design.  The  limit¬ 
ing  thing  in  stopping  an  automobile  is  the  friction  of  the  tires  on  the 
pavement  and  we  know  what  that  is.  Alt  I  would  do,  is  say  that 
the  braking  system  of  a  car  must  lie  adequate  to  develop  the  full  avail¬ 
able  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  tires,  relating  that  to  stopping  dis¬ 
tance,  and  be  able  to  stop  the  car  in  a  straight  line. 
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This  is  all  it  takes.  One  manufacturer  did  it  and  the  others  can. 
It  is  within  the  state  of  the  art.  We  don't  need  research.  All  we  need 
is  a  standard,  and  to  make  sure  that  people  comply  with  it. 

We  have,  as  I  said,  ample  data  to  permit  this, 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Could  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point? 

On  page  14  you  say,  reference  was  made  previously  to  the  research 
work  done  at  the  Research  Institute  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
on  the  tolerance  of  the  human  face  to  impact. 

You  also  add  the  fact  that  the  results  of  this  research  are  not  being 
applied  to  automobile  safety. 

While  I  am  100  percent  in  accord  with  you  that  we  should  have  a 
strong  bill  about  automotive  safety,  I  don’t  quite  get  the  relevance  of 
that.  We  are  not  going  to  test  the  human  body  to  see  how  much  im¬ 
pact  it  can  absorb.  Specifically,  how  would  you  put  the  results  of 
this  test  into  legislation  concerning  an  automobile  ? 

Mr.  Suboutz.  I  would  not  put  it  into  legislation,  sir.  This  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  must  be  handled  by  the  administration  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  standards.  The  reason  for  bringing  it  up  here  in  my  statement 
is  the  fact  that  the  argument  has  been  advanced  that  we  can’t  write 
standards  now,  that  we  need  3  or  4  or  5  years,  according  to  people, 
for  research  to  find  out  a  basis  for  writing  the  standards. 

I  refer  to  this  Mr,  Macdonald,  purely  as  an  example  of  a  case  where 
the  research  has  been  done,  and  the  data  are  available. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  The  research  does  not  go  to  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try.  It  goes  to  how  much  impact  a  human  bod}'  can  stand.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  think  it  was  completely  irrelevant.  If  it  is  not,  I  wish 
you  would  point  out  where  this  is  relevant. 

Mr.  Stiegutz.  Because  what  this  now  says  is  that  you  have  to  de¬ 
sign  an  instrument  panel  so  that  in  tests  with  a  block— you  don’t  test 
it  with  a  human  being— with  a  given  impact  velocity  the  loads  do  not 
exceed  those  which  are  tolerable  for  the  bead. 

This  is  a  criterion  for  testing  and  for  designing  the  panel  to  absorb 
the  energy. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  If  you  were  a  legislator  with  the  duty  of  coming 
up  with  a  bill,  how  could  you  translate  what  a  human  body  can  stand 
by  way  of  impact  into  legislation? 

Mr.  Stieglito.  I  don’t  think  you  should,  sir, 

M r.  \  T  a cdo  x a  ld.  T 1  le  n  w hy  do  you  d  i  scuss  i  t  ? 

Mr.  Sttbootz.  I  discuss  this  merely  as  an  indication  of  a  case  where 
there  are  sufficient  data  for  writing  standards  now,  so  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  does  not  feel  that  it  can’t  write  a  bill  which  says  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  standards  within  the  next  year  because  there  are  not  enough 
dat  a  to  permit  doing  something. 

I  am  merely  using  this  us  an  example  of  a  case  where  there  are  ade¬ 
quate  data  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  whoever  is  entrusted  with  the  law,  could  write  a  firm, 
valid  standard.  That  is  all. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Are  you  about  through  with  your  statement, 
Mr.  Stieglitz? 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  I  would  like  very  briefly  to  touch  on  one  or  two 
other  points,  if  I  may. 

I  wanted  to  mention  the  differences  lietween  Congressman  Mack  ay’s 
bill  and  the  administration  bill  on  the  organizational  setup.  The 
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administration  bill  calls  for  placing  it  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

If  that  legislation  is  passed,  I  should  certainly  prefer  seeing  this 
activity  in  the  Department  of  Transportation  than  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  I  think  it  is  advisable  that  it  be  given  identity  as  called 
for  in  Congressman  Mackay’s  bill. 

Looking  back  at  the  history  of  the  CAA,  in  and  out  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  if  there  is  not  a  Department  of  Transportation, 
there  is  a  question  whether  it  should  be  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  he  an  independent  agency. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  feel  we  need  in  this  act  a  provision  for 
definite  provision  for  training  in  accident  investigation.  We  need 
competent  investigation  to  provide  adequate  information  on  causes 
of  both  accidents  and  injuries. 

Accident  invest  igat  ion  is  a  highly  skilled  occupation. 

You  cannot  take  just  the  average  policeman  and  send  him  out  to 
investigate  an  accident  and  expect  to  get  a  valid  report.  I  think 
there  should  be  firm  provisions  in  the  bill  for  the  Federal  Government, 
in  conjunction  with  the  States,  to  establish  a  training  program  in  ac¬ 
cident  investigation  techniques. 

Thank  you. 

(The  full  statement  of  Mr.  Stieglitz  follows :) 

Statement  by  William  I.  Stieglitz  of  William  I.  Stieglitz  Associates 

Representative  Staggers  and  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce : 

I  ni>preeiate  the  opportunity  of  api>eariiig  before  you  to  testify  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

M.V  name  is  William  I.  Stieglitz.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  William  I. 
Stieglitz  Associates,  consultants  in  aviation  and  automobile  safety.  I  am  an 
engineer,  with  a  degree  of  B.S.  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  I  received  in  1932.  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  I  have  specialized  in  safety  and  reliability  engineering,  including  accident 
prevention  and  investigation,  and  crash  injury  protection.  1  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  have  served  us  consultant  to  both  of  these  organizations. 
I  have  also  served  in  the  past  as  a  technical  consultant  to  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Motor  Vehicles  and  Traffic  Safety  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
at  the  present  time  my  firm  has  a  contract  as  consultants  to  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1959,  I  had  the  privilege  of  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  of  this  Committee,  in  favor 
of  II. R.  1341,  which  was  enacted  in  19G4  as  Public  Law  No.  88-4515,  calling  for 
safety  standards  for  automobiles  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government. 

My  remarks  today  will  be  addressed  to  bills  H.R.  12548  and  H.R.  13228,  and 
will  be  limited  to  those  aspects  of  the  hills  which  I  believe  fall  within  the  areas 
of  my  experience  and  competence.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  question  as  to 
the  need  for  Federal  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles,  covering  both  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  and  crash  injury  protection.  Such  standards,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  mandatory  and  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  cunnot  rely  on  voluntary  standards  or  on  discretionary  authority,  nor 
can  we  wait  four  or  five  years  for  standards  to  become  effective.  The  problem 
is  with  us  now,  and  is  growing  worse  each  year.  We  have  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  now  on  which  to  base  sound  standards  In  many  areas. 

Spokesmen  for  the  automobile  industry  charge  that  the  critics  of  the  indus¬ 
try  blame  all  accidents  on  the  automobile.  I  do  not  know  who  these  critics 
are;  I  have  not  heard  or  read  any  such  statements.  If  there  are  such  critics, 
however.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  automobile  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  accidents,  but  neither  do  I  believe  that  drivers  or  roads  cause  all 
accidents.  All  three  are  involved,  not  independently  but  in  their  interaction 
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with  each  other*  When  any  one  is  Incompatible  with  the  other  two.  accidents 
result*  Wlien  the  design  features  of  an  automobile  interfere  with  its  laung 
driven  properly,  or  conflict  with  human  characteristics,  such  ns  reflexes  or  nor¬ 
mal  habit  patterns,  the  car  is  causally  related  to  any  accident  that  results. 

Mr.  Hex  Whitten,  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Public  Bonds* 
said  last  year,  "It  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  drivers  most  of  the  time 
are  performing  us  well  as  we  can  reasonably  expect.  Much  too  often  the  driver 
faces  a  combination  of  road  and  traffic  situations,  and  vehicle  operation  re¬ 
quirement*  that  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  senses  and  reflexes."  Accident 
data  cited  by  spokesmen  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  show' 
that  96  percent  of  the  drivers  are  involved  in  85  percent  of  all  accidents.  These 
are  the  ordinary,  careful  drivers  who  occasionally  have  accidents,  not  the 
reckless  accident  repeaters*  If  we  are  to  achieve  any  real  improvement  in 
safety,  we  must  help  these  drivers  by  eliminating  features  that  induce  errors, 
by  making  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  make  mistakes,  and  by  affording  essen¬ 
tial  crash  protection  so  as  to  make  the  consequences  of  their  normal  human 
mistakes  less  catastrophic. 

As  Dr,  Ross  McFarland  said  last  year,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the 
Arthur  Williams  Memorial  Medal  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety,  "Any 
control  or  lever  that  is  difficult  to  reach  or  operate,  any  instrument  that  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read,  any  seat  that  induces  imor  posture  or  discomfort*  or  any  unneces¬ 
sary  obstruction  to  vision  may  contribute  to  an  accident,"  Such  contributing 
factors  must  be  eliminated  by  improvement  in  the  automobile.  As  I  stated 
above,  I  believe  there  is  need  for  mandatory  standards  and  mandatory  com¬ 
pliance.  H*R,  13227,  as  written,  merely  provides  for  the  establishment  of  stand¬ 
ards  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  after  a  two  year  wait  for  the  Industry 
to  prepare  voluntary  standards.  HJL  12548  requires  the  establishment  of 
standards,  but  makes  compliance  purely  voluntary.  Neither  approach  is 

adequate,  „  ,  -  .  „ 

There  is  no  other  field  of  transportation  in  which  there  are  not  mandatory 
Federal  safety  standards,  yet  automobile  accidents  account  for  over  DO  percent 
of  transportation  accident  casualties.  In  aviation,  there  have  been  mandatory 
safety  standards  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  original  Air  Commerce  Act  of 
1020.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  very  sjweific  in  its  wording,  and 
states  In  Title  VI.  Section  601(a)  that  "the  Administrator  Is  empowered  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty"  to  prescribe  such  minimum  safety  standards  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  interests  of  safety*  The  Act  further  states  that  standards  shall 
lie  established  governing  design,  material,  workmanship,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance  of  aircraft*  and  governing  appliances.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  proj>ose  that  the  language  of  this  bill  be  revised  to  make  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  standards  discretionary  with  the  Administrator,  or  give  him  discretion¬ 
ary  power  to  revoke  any  and  all  standards,  as  proposed  in  HR.  13228*  Vet  in 
1965  the  total  number  of  fatalities  in  civil  aviation  was  slightly  over  1000,  as 
compared  to  almost  50,000  in  automobile  accidents.  While  there  are  more  people 
using  automobiles  than  there  are  flying,  a  concern  for  public  safety  must  take 
into  consideration  the  total  number  of  lives  involved* 

The  record  of  the  role  of  the  Industry  in  the  development  of  standards  issued 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  for  automobiles  purchased  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  and  the  many  cases  of  non -compliance  by  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  with  industry  standards,  such  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  oilers  little  hope  of  any  real  improvement  in  safety  through  voluntary 
action. 

Considering  first  the  General  Services  Administration  standards,  many  of 
those  Issued  last  year  for  1967  cars,  and  those  now  pressed  for  1968  ears,  are 
woefully  inadequate.  These  are  standards  that  have  been  developed  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  agency  with  the  advice  of  industry.  The  standard  for  energy  absorbing 
dash  panels  illustrates  what  this  advice  has  been,  and  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
standards  that  have  resulted. 

That  standard  as  adopted  last  year  stated  that  in  tests  with  a  dummy  the 
deceleration  of  the  head  should  not  exceed  a  maximum  value  of  80  g's  when 
striking  the  panel  at  a  velocity  of  22  feet  per  second  (15  miles  per  hour).  These 
same  figures  are  contained  in  the  proposed  standard  for  1968  automobiles,  as 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  of  Tuesday,  March  8,  I960,  Part  III. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  standard*  an  extensive  research  program  bad 
been  conducted  at  the  Aeromedical  Research  Institute  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
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Agency,  t o  determine  the  tolerance  of  t lip  human  head  to  impact*  in  order  to 
establish  criteria  for  use  in  airplane  design.  This  program  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  John  Swearingen,  who  used  automobile  dash  panels  and  automobile  ac¬ 
cident  data  in  bis  tests  because  of  the  greater  availability  of  the  material.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  Oklahoma  State  Police,  he  obtained  dash  panels  that  had  l*een 
struc  k  by  occupants*  heads,  and  also  the  medical  history  of  the  accident  victims, 
lie  then  obtained  identical,  undamaged  dash  panels  from  automobile  salvage 
yards.  Under  controlled  laboratory  conditions,  he  reproduced  the  damage  that 
had  occurred  in  the  accidents*  and  correlated  the  Impact  deceleration  with  the 
injury  patterns. 

Based  on  these  tests,  Mr,  Swearingen  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the  General 
Services  Administration,  In  March  1965,  that  the  permissible  impact  decelera¬ 
tion  should  not  exceed  40  gfs,  at  an  impact  speed  of  44  feet  s>er  second  (30 
miles  per  hour),  lie  also  submitted  with  his  letter  the  actual  curves  of  over 
thirty  of  his  tests,  identifying  the  automobiles  by  make  and  model.  The 
G.S.A.*  at  a  meeting  in  May,  1965,  proposed  a  standard  corresponding  to  Mr, 
Swearingen's  recommendation.  The  automobile  manufacturers  objected  to 
such  a  standard,  claiming  that  they  could  not  comply  with  it  in  time  for  1967 
models,  and  advising,  according  to  the  official  minutes  of  the  meeting,  that 
the  standard  “be  written  around  the  type  of  instrument  panel  now  available.” 
In  other  words,  the  industry  advice  was  that  a  standard  be  adopted  endorsing 
the  status  quo,  with  no  improvement  in  safety.  The  dual  result,  after  further 
discussions  with  the  industry,  was  the  standard  issued  on  30  June  1965,  per¬ 
mitting  SO  g*s  at  22  feet  per  second,  that  is,  twice  the  impact;  force  recommended 
by  Mr.  Swearingen,  at  one-half  the  speed. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Swearingen’s  tests  were  published  in  Federal  Aviation 
Report  AM  65-20,  “Tolerance  of  the  Human  Face  to  Crash  Impact,"  dated 
July  1965.  This  report  was  later  selected  by  the  National  Safety  Council 
for  the  1965  Metropolitan  Award,  as  the  outstanding  research  report  In  the 
held  of  safety  published  during  the  year. 

In  the  published  report,  Mr.  Swearingen  stated  that  blows  in  excess  of  30 
produced  unconsciousness  for  periods  ranging  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two 
hours,  with  or  without  fracture.  Doctors  with  whom  I  have  discussed  ibis 
say  that  such  periods  of  unconsciousness  probably  indicate  a  concussion,  and 
possible  permanent  brain  damage.  Despite  this,  at  a  meeting  held  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  November  1965,  industry  spokesmen  again 
said  they  could  not  meet  any  decrease  in  the  impact  forces  below  those  of 
last  year's  standards  in  time  for  1968  models.  In  other  words,  they  could  do 
no  better  in  1966  than  they  did  In  1967,  or  they  had  been  doing  In  1905  and 
1966.  This  claim.  Incidentally,  is  made  despite  the  fact  that  in  Mr,  Swearin¬ 
gen’s  tests,  unpadded  panels  from  automobiles  as  early  as  1954  models  pro¬ 
duced  lower  impact  forces  than  those  permitted  by  these  standards.  In  other 
words,  the  position  of  the  Industry  is  that  for  1968  models  they  cannot  produce 
a  padded  panel  having  as  high  a  level  of  energy  absorption  as  an  unpadded 
panel  in  a  1954  model. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  negative  attitude,  the  lack  of  any  improvement 
between  1967  and  1968  models,  and  the  suggestion  that  standards  should  be 
written  around  existing  practices,  clearly  demonstrate  that  little,  if  any,  im¬ 
provement  in  safety  would  result  from  a  bill  based  on  voluntary  standards. 

Many  other  examples  of  inadequacy  exist  in  the  G.S.A.  standards,  but  the 
one  cited  above  should  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  situation. 

A  further  weakness  in  II. R,  I322S  as  written  that  there  Is  no  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  Federal  standards  where  industry  standards  exist.  Indus¬ 
try  standards,  such  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  are  recom¬ 
mended  practices,  which  may  or  may  not  be  adhered  to.  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Individual  manufacturer.  Front  turn  signal  lights  are  required  by  many 
states  as  a  safety  measure,  to  warn  oncoming  cars  of  a  driver’s  Intention  to  turn. 
The  S.A.E.  standards  call  for  a  minimum  area  of  12  square  inches.  Very  few  cars 
meet  this  standard:  neither  do  they  comply  with  a  aped (lea lions  for  brightness 
contained  in  the  same  standard.  Furthermore,  these  standards  are  develnj>ed 
by  industry  with  no  impartial  review  of  their  adequacy.  There  Is  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  industry  standards  where  such  standards  exist  and  ore  adequate 
1o  the  purpose.  There  is  no  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  write  new 
standards  in  such  coses.  It  is.  however,  essential  that  compliance  with  such 
standards  be  mandatory,  as  in  the  case  of  Federal  aviation  standards.  This  can 
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he  accomplished  by  a  procure  similar  to  the  Technical  Standard  Order  system 

itu  uprtfn^nt  stfliid&td  onl€?rs  to  have  his  aircraft  certificated, 
p  i  ii  u  J3228  and  H.R.  12548  are  Inadequate  as  regards  assurance  of  com- 
nliauee  with  sUmdardlfto/Hon  Ill  of  H  R.  13228  requires  the  manufacturer* 
to  maintain  records  which  may  be  examined,  and  authorises  the  Secretary  to 
examine  these  records,  and  to  conduct  testing  and  inspection,  but  does  not  require 
him  to  do  so  H.R.  12948  is  even  weaker  in  this  regard  :  ihe  only  provision  tmmh- 
i  ,  on  coiunliance  is  to  give  a  manufacturer  permission  to  label  and  ndiertise  his 
car  a“  m“t  ng  Federal  safety  standards  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  This,  i  _  appears 
to  me  its  compliance  with  safety  standards  on  the  basis  that  a  ainMTO 
mav  offer  the  public  safer  cars  if  he  considers  it  to  his  w-onomie  <  dvantage  to 
di  so  If  si  ch  an  approach  is  to  be  followed,  I  should  prefer  a  requirement  that 
any  nvinufacnitr  building  a  car  that  does  not  comply  with  the  standards  be 
required  to  label  the  ear.  and  state  in  all  advertisements,  in  targe  bold  face  type, 
"this  automobile  does  not  meet  the  Federal  Safety  Mandain  s.  , ,_ 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  hi  belling  ears  is  a  proper  apprwich  to  nssuriug 
public  safety.  1  believe  that  compliance  with  safety  standards  should  lie  m  m.U- 
Cv  and  that  demonstration  of  compliance  by  tlie  manufacturer  should  be  re¬ 
quired  before  the  automobile  may  be  offered  for  sale.  -lln(hrt< . 

Two  main  arguments  have  been  advanced  against  mandatory 
thev  will  stultify  progress  and  that,  they  will  dictate  design.  As  t  • 

that  standards  would  stultify  progress,  one  need  only  look  at  tte  devrfopment 
that  has  taken  place  in  aviation  since  the  legislation  ea  ling  for 
standards  was  enacted  in  1926.  to  sec  how  spurious  the  argument  is.  The  first 
through  cost-to-coast  travel  using  aircraft  was  Inaugurated  in  1920.  J 
left  New  York  at  dinner  time  by  train.  The  next  morning,  somewhere  in  the 
mid-west,  they  boarded  a  Ford  trimotor,  flew  all  day.  and  In  the  evening  boarded 
■i  train  again.  The  next  morning  they  got  on  mi  ai rplance  and  flew  ti  . 
Angles ;  the  schedule  was  48  hours.  Thirty  years  Inter,  in  1«*  here  was  non¬ 
stop  jet  servlre  taking  little  over  live  hours.  Is  this  evidence  that  safety  stand¬ 
ard^  stultifv  progress?  A  similar  but  somewhat  less  dramatic  comparison  can 
be  made  in  General  Aviation  airplanes.  The  present  generation  of  private  owner 
airplane*  bears  little  resemblance  to  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  , 

Properlv  written,  safety  standards  should  not  and  will  not  dictate  design.  >'< 
purpose  of  minimum  standards  is  to  define  safety  objectives :  the  means  of  ’“hie¬ 
ing  V  objectives  can.  and  should  be.  left  to  the  designer,  except  in  coses  such 
as  standardized  location  of  controls,  arrangement  of  gear  shift  quadrants,  etc., 
where  the  safety  objectives  enn  be  met  only  by  uniformity. 

The  time  table  proposed  in  H  it.  13228  for  making  standards  effectin'  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  urgency  of  the  problem.  Underfill*  bill  as  now  written,  bederal 
standards  could  not  become  effective  in  less  than  two  and  a  “"l  n^j{ 

not  lie  effective  for  four  years  or  more.  I  say  fonr  years  or  more  he  ansi  (lit  bill 
specifies  that  the  Secretary  may  not  determine  the  need  for  standards  for  at  least 
two  years  and  that  standards  may  become  effective  as  long  ns  two  years  nfter 
thev  are  issued,  but  the  bill  does  not  specify  how  long  the  Secretary  may  take . 
establish  and  issue  standards  after  determining  the  need  for  them.  Th.siou  t 
easily  consume  one  to  two  years.  Thus  under  the  proposed  provisions  of  H  U. 
1322S  the  effective  date  for  Federal  safety  standards  could  be  as  lute  as  1.  <_  < 
1973  models,  even  if  the  bill  were  passed  immeiliately.  It  ta^y  opinion  ttatw 
cannot  wait  that  long.  We  must  start  to  improve  the  situation  now.  H  U.  t-ds. 
which  would  require  the  establishment  of  safety  standards  within  six  months.  Is 
more ^realistic  but  unfortunately,  as  stated  above,  rids  bill  lacks  any  requirement 

for  compliance  or  enforce  meat,  t  h  „  4tl 

The  principal  argument  advanced  against  establishing  standards  now  is  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  standards.  This  is  not  true.  There 
arc-  many  areas  in  which  there  are  ample  data  to  permit  !JT}Wtae*^daids  now. 
It  may  be  that  the  available  data  will  not  permit  the  drafting  of  perfwrtstand- 
ards,  hut  the  present  situation  of  having  no  stnnd®1'dK  iR  certalnlynot  periect.  as 
demon st ra teil  by  over  49,000  fatalities  and  1.800,000  disabling  injuries  last  year 
It  is  probable  that  we  will  never  have  sufficient  (lata  to  permit  writing  Perfect 
standards.  Man  has  never  achieved  perfection  in  any  endeavor.  «e  will 
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thatWtte«  l“  mTseientUlc  proof  that  are 

other,  that  the  results  of  research  not  apedfi^ly  in  the  above 

not  applicable  are  many  times  when  statistics 

context  means  stottatlcal  *»ata.  “  «  ■  ,he  Harvard  Medical  School,  stated 

are  not  necessary.  As  Dr.  A.  L.  M^eiey^oi  ^  doe8  not  haVe  to  attempt 

to  a^Safea  random  sample  on  the  toxicity  of  potassium  cyanide.  A  single 
case  is  ample  to  establish  the  phenomenon  other  technical  disciplines 

mmmms££cs&sB 

require  that  it  be  repeated.  research  work  done  at  the  Aeromedical 
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twice  the  magnitude  indicated  as  the  toleriu  ee  J_  „radUclng  mechanisms 
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above  to  design  features  that  hiduce  .  intending  to  close  an  air 

driver's  inadvertently  turning  out  the  of  this  having 

vent  or  push  in  a,  from  pilots  using  the  wrong  control 

happened.  Many  aircraft  acUdei  _  .  ^  Force  and  Navy  Research,  that 

knob,  and  it  was  found,  t7r  controls  aud  of 

such  errors  could  t>e  prevented  by  tlie  i  _  _  .  n]one  even  when  the 

distinctive  coded  knob  *b»IW*  ^ut  “U  j  Eleven  knob  shapes  were  developed 
subject  was  wearing  a  heavj  w  inter  S*Ove.  *  len  ^  lar‘e  numher  of  Wind- 
which  could  be  identified  in  tins  i94tfs  and  the  standard  knob 

Puhlic  UMbh  in  11*3. ^“““J***  T^ere’w'the^Wdem1 of Wakes*  In  actual 

S5»,T!?a^S^5r«  t<2SJ25?iS2Sc^^ 
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limiting  factor  in  stopping  a  car  is  the  c<*  tf>  sw(,rve  results  from 

locking  of  the  rear  VMieeis  uecan  o  >  J  riKbt  uow.  The  braking  system 
from  and  rear  brakes.  .^.^Ve  full  caiSty  of  (be  tires  and  to  stop  a  car  in 
f^raight“^.'mTl.e  fact  that  one  car  was  capable  of  doing  this  proves  that  it 
ran  be  done. 
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There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  force  required  on  the  brake  pedal  to  stop  a 
car.  Data  in  Consumer  Reports  showed  that  in  a  1966  Ford  Galaxie  with  power 
assist  disk  brake  option,  only  3  pounds  on  the  pedal  is  needed  for  a  gentle  stop, 
and  25  pounds  on  the  pedal  will  skid  the  wheels,  while  on  the  standard  Ford  Y8 
without  power  brakes  a  65  pound  force  is  required  for  a  normal  stop.  Just  con¬ 
sider  the  driver  owning  these  two  cars  and  the  difficulty  he  faces  in  applying 
proper  braking  when  he  switches  back  and  forth  between  them.  There  are  pub¬ 
lished  test  data  to  show  that  a  3  pound  force  is  too  low  to  be  applied  accurately 
by  the  average  person,  and  even  25  pounds  is  too  low  in  an  emergency  situation. 

In  case  of  loss  of  the  |>ower  assist  on  the  Galaxie,  the  force  goes  from  3  pounds 
to  240  pounds,  beyond  the  <*apability  of  many  jieoplo.  A  standard  is  needed  that 
will  specify  both  minimum  and  maximum  forces,  and  there  are  published  data  to 
provide  a  basis  for  such  standards. 

There  is  the  problem  of  glare  and  reflection  in  windshields. 

Dr.  Merrill  Alien,  of  Indiana  University,  in  a  program  sponsored  by  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Optometrlc  Foundation,  lias  found  that  a  reflectance  of  over  10  percent  pro¬ 
duces  serious  interference  with  vision.  Most  of  the  cars  being  produced  at 
present  by  two  of  the  three  major  manufacturers  have  less  than  10  percent  reflec¬ 
tance.  One  manufacturer,  who  apparently  thinks  that  high  gloss  improves  styl¬ 
ing,  insists  on  maintaining  a  reflectance  close  to  30  percent,  and  lias  argued  for 
it  so  strongly  that  the  G.S.A.  standards  permit  tills,  hut  we  have  the  necessary 
data  ou  which  to  base  a  safe  standard. 

Many  other  examples  can  be  given.  There  is  the  inadequacy  of  signal  lights 
which  do  not  comply  with  SAE  standards  and  which  violate  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook  No.  95,  “United  States 
Standards  for  Colors  for  Signal  Lights."  There  is  the  problem  of  the  short 
driver  who  cannot  see  over  the  steering  wheel  or,  in  some  cases,  over  the  dash 
panel,  without  perching  precariously  oil  extra  cushions.  There  is  the  problem 
of  automobile  stability.  On  these,  and  many  other  problems,  we  know  enough 
to  prescribe  minimum  standards. 

There  are  unquestionably  areas  in  which  more  data  are  needed  before  sound 
standards  can  be  written,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  not  writing  adequate  stand¬ 
ards  now  covering  those  problems  on  which  we  do  have  knowledge. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  proposals  to  use  the  present 
General  Services  Administration  standards  as  interim  standards,  applicable  to 
all  automobiles,  lu  my  opinion,  this  would  he  a  serious  mistake.  As  I  have 
previously  said,  many  of  these  standards  are  totally  Inadequate  to  provide  any 
real  level  of  safety.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that  safety  standards  would  result 
in  prohibitive  increases  in  the  cost  of  automobiles.  Extra  devices  added  to  a 
finished  automobile  do  add  to  costs.  Adequate  safety  incorporated  Into  the  origi¬ 
nal  design  often  docs  not.  Considering  some  of  the  examples  used  previously, 
shape  coded  control  knobs  in  standard  locations  would  cost  no  more  than  knobs 
all  of  the  same  shape  which  are  shifted  from  place  to  place  every  year.  Dull 
lion-reflective  paiut  costs  no  more  than  high-gloss  finish.  An  energy-absorbing 
instrument  panel  proj»erly  designed  need  cost  no  more  to  build  than  a  rigid 
one  that  Is  lethal.  All  that  is  required  is  more  careful  engineering.  Leaving 
off  chrome  trim  that  reflects  the  sun  into  drivers’  eyes  will  not  add  to  cost. 
Some  things  probably  will  increase  costs,  hut  on  the  other  hand,  the  dollar  cost 
of  automobile  accidents  last  year  has  been  estimated  at  $8.5  billion,  or  nearly 
$1 ,000  for  every  automobile  produced  during  the  year. 

H.R.  12548  proposes  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  while  II. H.  13228  would  place  the  activity  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Department  of  Transportation.  If  legislation  establishing  such  a  depart¬ 
ment.  is  enacted,  I  think  the  latter  the  better  approach,  ns  I  believe  it  would 
facilitate  coordination  of  research  effort  and  interchange  of  information  between 
the  automobile  safety  activity  and  agencies  working  in  other  fields  of  trans¬ 
portation.  such  as  aviation. 

If  the  Transportation  Department  is  not  established,  and  the  traffic  safety 
activity  is  placed  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  I  think  separate  identification 
of  the  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  would  be  highly  desirable,  to  keep  it  from 
lieing  submerged  in  other  functions  of  The  Department. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  H.R.  12548  which  are  not  included  in  H.R.  13228. 
and  which  I  believe  should  he  incorporated  in  the  final  bill.  The  first  is  the 
requirement  of  an  annual  report  to  Congress.  I  believe  this  is  essential  in  order 
that  Congress  and  the  public  may  know  of  progress  being  made  in  this  program. 
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The  second  is  the  transfer  of  the  motor  vehicle  safety  function  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  to  the  Traffic  Safety  Agency.  There  could  be  no 
justification  for  different  sets  of  standards  for  vehicles  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  offered  to  the  general  public. 

Neither  bill  deals  adequately  with  accident  investigation,  the  only  reference 
to  this  subject  being  in  general  terms  in  Title  III  of  ILK.  13228.  In  order  that 
we  may  have  continued  progress  in  safety,  we  need  more  accurate  data  on  acci¬ 
dent.  cause  factors,  which  can  be  obtained  only  from  better  accident  investiga¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  need  for  a  body  of  investigators  trained  in  the  si>ecial  tech¬ 
niques  of  this  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  provision  should 
be  included  in  the  final  bill  for  a  program  of  training  in  accident  investigation, 
either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  conjunction  with  the  States. 

In  summary,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  the  proposed  traffic  safety 
bills.  However,  the  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted : 

1.  Establishment  of  Federal  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  assurance  of  compliance  should  be  made  mandatory. 

2.  Standards  should  l>e  established  as  soon  as  possible;  it  is  suggested  that 
the  bills  require  the  promulgation  of  standards  not  later  than  1  July  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  to  be  effective  at  the  latest  on  vehicles  of  the  model  year  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  calender  year  after  adoption. 

3.  Specific  provisions  be  added  for  training  in  accident  investigation,  either 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  conjunction  with  the  States. 

4.  There  be  a  requirement  for  an  annual  reinm  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  as  proposed  in  H.It.  12548. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  any  of  the  standards  that 
you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Sttegutz.  I  don’t  think  I  would  be  thoroughly  competent  to 
do  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger.  Could  you  furnish  what  you  can  for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  SnEGLrrz.  Y es,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  appears  on  p.  000.) 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Pickle.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness 
lias  given  very  worthwhile  information. 

There  has  been  testimony  here  that  some  automobiles  have  l)een 
withdrawn  and  taken  back  to  the  factory  for  changes.  Isn’t  that  same 
thing  true  in  the  aircraft  industry  ? 

M  r.  Stiegutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Haven’t  some  models  of  airplanes  been 
grounded ? 

Mr.  Stiegutz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  also  true  that  in  1963,  1,204  people  were 
killed  in  aircraft  accidents;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stiegutz.  It  is  approximately  that.  It  runs  slightly  over  1,000 
per  year. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  these  can 
Ik*  prevented  ? 

Mr.  Stiegutz.  There  are  a  good  many  ways,  sir.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  going  on.  In  fact,  1  am  working  right  now  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  a  study  of  general  aviation 
accidents,  to  try  to  get  more  information  which  will  l>e  constructive 
in  this  way. 
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There  is  work  going  on  in  this  field  all  the  time.  Not  only  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  but  in  industry,  in  the  manufacturing  plants,  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  effort  being  made  to  improve  the  level  of  safety.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  perfect.  I  do  not  think  that  safety  standards  will  make  the  auto¬ 
mobile  perfect. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  prevent  all  accidents.  But  after  all,  Mr.  Cun- 
ingharn,  man  has  been  walking  for  over  100,000  years  and  has  not  yet 
mastered  that  simple  mode  of  transportation  to  the  point  where  it  is 
completely  accident  free.  I  don’t  think  we  will  succeed  in  anything 
as  complex  as  this. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  don’t  have  any  suggestions  for  improving 
man,  do  you? 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  even  figured  out  how  we  can  get 
an  annual  model  change  in  man. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  believe  you  said  you  are  an  aeronautical  en¬ 
gineer  with  a  degree  ? 

Mr,  Stieglitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  And  yours  is  a  private  organization. 

Do  you  know  of  any  improvements  you  would  like  to  see  in  aircraft? 
so  that  we  can  prevent  these  aircraft  crashes  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  improvements  you  would  like  to  see  in  aircraft 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Both  public  and  private.  We  have  these  crashes 
and  I  cited  the  figures.  You  are  an  aeronautical  engineer.  Are  there 
things  that  you  think  ought  to  l>e  done  that  are  not  now  being  done  in 
the  building  of  those  planes  ? 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  1 1 li  ink  we  keep  learning.  The  problem  we  have  with 
many  aircraft,  unfortunately,  is  that  the  airplane  is  a  comparatively 
long-life  item.  We  have  many  airplanes  that  fly  for  10  or  20  years  or 
more.  It  is  never  feasible  to  go  back  and  apply  the  latest  state  of  the 
art  to  every  airplane  that  is  in  existence. 

The  record  shows  that  many  accidents,  unfortunately,  are  happening 
to  older  airplane  types.  There  is  a  highly  significant  statistical  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  frequency  of  accidents  between  the  newer  airplane  types 
and  the  older  ones. 

In  other  words,  we  have  learned  and  we  have  improved  but  we  can’t 
go  back  and  we  can’t  outlaw  and  throw  out  all  the  old  airplanes.  We 
cannot  redesign  and  rebuild  them  all. 

We  have  this  mixture  from  which  we  are  drawing  our  statistics. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  understand  that,  sir. 

If  an  airplane  were  built  today  and  you  as  an  engineer  in  that  field 
felt  that  every  safety  feature  was  built  into  that  plane,  w^ould  that 
eliminate  all  airplane  accidents? 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  human  factor  in¬ 
volved. 

Mr.  Stieglitz.  It  w  ould  not  even  prevent  all  the  accidents  resulting 
from  design,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

I  think  Mr.  Macdonald  wants  you  to  yield. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Would  you  yield  for  a  short  question? 
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Mr.  Mackay.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  own  mind  and  the  record, 
too,  when  we  have  been  discussing  deaths  on  the  highway,  the  figures 
that  have  been  used,  and  the  ones  used  in  your  statement,  they  deal 
with  the  U.8.  deaths  on  the  highways,  here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stiegutz.  Yea,  sir. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  When  you  answered  Mr.  Cunningham’s  question 
concerning  deaths  resulting  from  airplane  crashes,  you  said  1,000 
people  were  killed  yearly  ? 

Mr.  Sttbglttz.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  This  is  in  the  United  States  and  not  worldwide? 

Mr.  SiTECiLTTz.  No,  sir.  But  this  is  all  types  of  flying,  private  fly¬ 
ing,  crop  dusting,  general  aviation,  as  well  as  airline.  This  is  the 
total  picture,  in  civil  aviation. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  appearing  and  I  think  what 
you  have  had  to  say  has  been  very  illuminating. 

When  the  representatives  of  the  auto  manufacturers  were  before 
us,  I  asked  them  to  submit  what  they  considered  to  be  safety  stand¬ 
ards.  Semantically  we  did  not  tie  down  what  we  mean,  what  is  a 
standard  and  how  do  we  illustrate  the  standards. 

Dr.  Gikas  said  he  would  work  up  such  a  list. 

You  have  said  what  Dr.  Gikas  said  and  that  is  that  the  automobile 
industry  has  been  strong  in  the  GSA  forum,  that  they  opposed  many 
things  that  Dr.  Gikas  thought  were  important  safety  standards. 

Mr,  Stibolitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Mackay.  1  would  find  it  helpful,  I  believe,  for  you  to  try  to 
work  up  a  rough  list  of  what  you  think  are  apparent  safeguards  now, 
and  then,  based  on  vour  knowledge,  compare  that  with  whatever  list 
the  automotive  manufacturers  come  up  with.  Would  you  be  willing 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Stteolitz.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  also,  and  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
to  the  committee  if  you  desire,  submitted  written  comments  and 
analysis  on  the  GSA  standards. 

If  the  committee  desires,  I  would  be  glad  to  send  them  copies. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  re¬ 
quest  that* 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

( The  information  requested  follows :) 

Typical  Proposed  Automobile  Safety  Standards 

1.  DASH  PANEL 

Ail  jKirtlons  of  the  dash  panel  within  the  range  of  the  head  of  any  occupant 
of  a  seated  height  equal  to  or  less  than  38,2  Inches,  corresponding  to  the  95th 
percentile  male  driver,  shall  have  sufficient  energy  absorbing  capability  to  limit 
the  impact  deceleration  to  no  more  than  30  g's,  at  an  impact  speed  of  44  feet 
per  second  (30  miles  per  hour).  This  requirement  shall  apply  to  all  surfaces, 
horizontal  or  vertical,  in  the  impact  area,  and  all  such  surfaces  shall  be  free  from 
rigid  or  sharp-edged  moldings  and  rigid  reinforcements,  and  shall  be  covered 
with  energy  absorbing  padding  not  less  than  one  inch  thick,  and  shall  be  free 
of  rigid  projecting  knobs  or  levers. 

With  the  seat  at  the  extremes  of  its  adjustment,  the  impact  area  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  on  the  basis  of  the  occupants*  being  seated  not  less  than  3  inches  for¬ 
ward  of  normal  sitting  position  against  the  seat  back,  to  allow  for  belt  stretch. 
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2,  BRAKING  CAPACITY 

All  motor  vehicles  shall  be  capable  of  stopping  on  a  dry  concrete  pavement  in 
a  distance  of  not  more  than  160  feet,  from  a  speed  of  (SO  miles  per  hour,  and  shall 
stop  in  a  straight  line  without  corrective  steering  wheel  action.  In  order  to  guar¬ 
antee  against  brake  fade,  this  requirement  shall  be  met  in  10  consecutive  stops, 

3,  BRAKE  PEDAL  FORCES 

The  pedal  forces  required  to  stop  the  vehicle  with  a  mean  deceleration  of  %  g 
shall  not  be  less  than  25  pounds,  and  shall  not  exceed  150  pounds  under  any 
circumstances,  including  failure  of  a  power  assist  system*  if  provided,  or  during 
10  consecutive  stops  from  60  miles  per  hour. 

4,  HEAR  SIGNAL  LIGHTS 

All  rear  signal  lights,  including  both  stop  and  turn  signals,  shall  be  Independent 
of  the  rear  running  lights  (tail  lights) t  and  of  each  other,  and  shall  be  clearly 
distinguishable  from  other  rear  lights.  The  arrangement  and  color  of  lights 
shall  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Handbook  No.  95,  “U,S.  Standards  for  the  Color  of  Signal  Lights.” 


Comments  ox  PaorosED  Revised  Federal  STANDARD  No,  515 
(March  15,  1966) 


introduction 


The  following  comments  fire  submitted  on  the  proposed  revised  Federal  Stand¬ 
ard  No,  516,  “Standard  Safety  Devices  for  Automotive  Vehicles,”  These  com¬ 
ments  are  in  general  based  on  the  draft  proposal  used  for  discussion  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  February  %  3,  and  4,  1906,  but  art-  applicable  to  the  proposed  standard  as 
published,  except  as  the  published  version  may  have  incorporated  revisions 

recommended  here.  „  ,  _  M11P„ 

Fed.  Std.  515/ la 


S2:  The  limitation  of  application  of  these  standards  to  busses  designated  as 
school  busses  is  a  definite  reduction  in  scope  from  the  standards  adopted  last 
year,  which  excluded  only  those  busses  that  are  without  built-in  padded  head¬ 
rests.  Even  this  exclusion  was  objected  to  by  many  people,  including  the  under- 
signed,  at  the  meeting  on  19  May  1965.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  justification  for 
now  excluding  all  busses  but  school  busses. 

K3.2&2J. :  The  reduction  in  the  strength  of  anchorages  to  1500  pounds  for  all 
seats  except  the  driver's  seat,  for  which  the  requirement  is  2500  pounds,  is  not 
reasonable.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  weight  of  any  passenger  will  not 
exceed  60  percent  of  the  driver's  weight,  nor  can  it  he  assumed  that  there  will  he 
sufficient  load  attenuation  to  justify  this  large  a  reduction  in  anchorage  strength 
Certainly  the  loads  on  the  seats  immediately  behind  the  driver’s  seat  will  not 
vary  appreciably  from  those  at  the  driver's  seat,  and  load  attenuation  at  seats 
further  back  will  occur  only  if  there  is  structural  collapse  of  the  passenger  com¬ 
part  meat,  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  an  acceptable  situation, 

&1.2.3.3:  Design  of  seal  attachments  for  twenty  times  the  seat  weight  will  not 
assure  that  the  seat  will  remain  attached  to  the  structure  in  a  20  g  crash.  The 
vertical  component  of  the  belt  pull  causes  an  extremely  high  friction  force  be¬ 
tween  the  occupant  and  the  seat  cushion  during  the  forward  motion  of  the 
occupant  which  occurs  as  the  result  of  belt  stretch.  In  addition,  the  sent  is 
subjected  to  impact  loads  from  the  occupant  in  the  seat  behind.  This  is  true 
not  only  for  unbelted  occupants,  in  busses  other  than  school  busses  or  on  folding 
jump  seats  which  are  excluded  by  Para,  S2.  but  also  for  belted  occupants,  as 
shown  in  the  article  “Kinematic  Behavior  of  the  Human  Body  During  Decelera¬ 
tion/’  by  J,  J,  Swearingen  et  al..  published  in  Aerospace  Medicine  in  February 
3062,  This  standard  should  be  revised  to  include  the  effect  of  these  additional 
loads. 


Fed.  Std.  Xo.  5I5/2a 

S3.1 :  The  revision  of  this  standard  to  include  a  range  of  seated  height,  in  con¬ 
junct  ion  with  the  extreme  range  of  sent  adjustment,  is  a  major  Improvement  over 
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last  year’s  standard.  Nevertheless,  the  range  of  seated  heights  given  is  still  in- 
adequate.  SAB  standard  JS2C  shows  the  "H”  point  as  being  3.S4  Inches  above 
seat  level,  so  that  the  range  of  height  of  33  inches  to  29  inches  above  the  H 
point  corresponds  to  a  range  of  seated  height  of  80.8  to  32.8  inches,  as  tins  dimen¬ 
sion  is  given  ill  anthropometric  data,  ’t  his  covers  a  range  trom  approximately 
the  75th  porcOfitflc  pile  driver  to  approximately  the  2-dh  percentile  fcmjUe 
driver,  thus  excluding  25  percent  of  the  male  driver  population,  25  percent  of  the 
female  drivers,  and  an  undehiiable  number  of  children,  who  are  frequent  front 
seat  pnsseugerK*  Furthermore,  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  standard  as  written 
for  forward  displacement  of  the  occupant  as  the  result  of  belt  stretch.  This  can 
vary  considerably,  depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the  webbing  material,  but 
test  data  from  various  sources  would  indicate  that  an  allowance  of  at  least  3 
Inches  is  necessary.  Allowing  for  this,  the  forward  limit  of  the  impact  area 
required  to  be  protected  would  not  accommodate  any  male  driver  above  approxi¬ 
mately  the  5th  fierce  utile,  nor  woman  drivers  over  the  50th  percentile, 

U  is  recommended  that  this  standard  be  re-written  to  define  the  impact  area  as 
the  entire  area  between  the  lip  nearest  to  the  passenger  and  that  point  Which 
would  be  struck  by  the  95th  percentile  male,  with  an  allowance  for  a  3-inch  for¬ 
ward  motion  of  the  hip  point.  This  would  correspond  to  a  dimension  of  3-1,4 
inches  from  the  \FT  point  to  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a  hip  point  3  inches  for¬ 
ward  of  its  normal  position,  with  the  seat  in  full-forward  position.  The  require¬ 
ment  should  also  be  extended  to  Include  those  areas  on  the  vertical  face  of  the 
panel  which  may  he  struck  by  the  head  of  any  passenger. 

S3. 2.1 :  The  allowance  of  80  g’s  at  22  feet  per  second  impact  velocity  will  not 
provide  any  meaningful  protection.  Federal  Aviation  Agency  Report  AM  55-20, 
"Tolerance  of  the  Human  Face  to  Crash  Impact/*  dated  July,  1905,  states  that 
blows  to  the  fact  in  excess  of  30  g's  produced  unconsciousness  for  periods  of  from 
15  minutes  to  two  hours,  with  or  without  fracture.  Medical  experts  with  whom 
the  undersigned  has  discussed  this  state  that  such  a  period  of  unconsciousness  in 
all  probability  indicates  the  existence  of  a  concussion.  With  such  information 
available,  a  value  of  80  g’g  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Any  statement  by  the  automobile  manufacturers  that  they  cannot  do  letter 
than  the  8Gg  requirement  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  the  tests  conducted 
by  Air.  Swearingen,  it  was  found,  for  example,  that  the  unpadded  panel  of  a 
1954  Dodge  showed  a  peak  acceleration  of  only  5<Jg*s,  and  the  load  exceeded 
40g’s  for  only  5  milliseconds,  at  the  1S.1  feet  persecond  impact.  Almost  the 
same  numbers  apply  to  the  tests  of  a  1950  Pontiac,  also  with  an  unpadded  panel 
at  the  same  speed.  The  unpadded  panel  of  a  1955  Pontiac  shewed  a  maximum 
value  of  approximately  Tog’s  at  an  impact  velocity  of  29.1  feet  per  second.  It 
should  certainly  be  possible  for  tbe  manufacturers  to  provide  a  higher  level  of 
energy  absorption  with  padded  panels  in  1908  models  than  they  were  able  to 
provide  with  uu podded  panels  in  1954  models. 

In  addition,  to  the  above,  the  22  feet  per  second  velocity  is  too  low.  In  a  20g 
crash  the  occupant’s  head  will  reach  a  speed  of  22  feet  tier  second  during  4% 
inches  of  forward  motion,  and  will  then  continue  to  accelerate  up  to  the  speed 
of  the  vehicle.  Therefore  this  standard  offers  no  level  of  protection  in  any  20g 
crash  with  a  car  going  faster  than  15  miles  per  hour.  It  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended.  again,  that  this  standard  be  re-written  to  require  not  more  that  40g*s 
at  an  impact  velocity  of  44  feet  per  second,  and  preferably  only  allow  30g*s  at 
this  sijeed.  No  lesser  standard  will  provide  real  safety. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/3& 


S3.ll, 

As  the  undersigned  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  of  19  May,  1965,  the  phrase 
"controls  not  essential  to  controlling  a  moving  vehicle”  is  ambiguous"  and  In¬ 
adequate,  and  should  be  replaced  by  "controls  not  likely  to  be  used  by  the  driver 
of  a  moving  vehicle/’  For  example,  a  cigarette  lighter  or  car  radio  cannot  be 
considered  as  essential  to  controlling  the  vehicle;  nevertheless,  they  are  used 
frequently  by  a  driver  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 

83.1,2.* 

As  pointed  out  In  the  discussion  of  Standard  515/2a,  Para.  £3,1,  the  range  of 
seated  heights  is  considered  inadequate.  The  range  of  seated  heights  should  be 
revised  as  recommended  in  the  comments  on  that  standard. 


83,1  A 

During  the  meeting  on  May  19-20.  1965,  medical  experts  objected  to  the  40 
pound  force  which  was  proposed  at  that  time.  Despite  this  objection,  the  allow- 
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able  force  was  increased  to  90  pounds  in  the  standards  as  issued,  and  this  value 
has  been  retained.  The  allowable  force  should  be  reduced  to  an  acceptable  value. 

Fed,  Std.  No,  515/4a 

33,2, 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  undersigned  in  the  meeting  of  19  May,  1965*  this 
requirement  ns  written  is  virtually  meaningless.  The  structure  of  the  mannikin 
is  not  controlled,  and  the  spring  rate  is  measured  only  during  the  first  %  inch 
of  deflection,  with  no  control  of  the  variation  of  spring  rate  beyond  that  point 
It  would  be  possible  to  design  a  dummy  that  would  permit  compliance  with  the 
requirement  of  this  paragraph*  and  have  the  dummy  absorb  77%  percent 
of  the  energy,  while  the  steering  wheel  absorbed  only  22%  percent.  This  could 
be  achieved  with  a  75  pound  dummy  with  a  constant  spring  rate  of  000  pounds 
per  inch.  With  such  a  dummy,  the  steering  wheel  could  have  a  spring  rate  of 
over  2000  pounds  per  inch,  and  would  deflect  only  1.23  inches,  while  the  chest 
of  the  dummy  would  deflect  4,17  inches.  The  contact  area  of  the  chest  with  the 
rim  of  the  wheel  is  not  controlled,  and  it  is  believed  that  serious  injuries  could 
result  with  a  steering  wheel  which  could  meet  the  specifications  under  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  addition,  the  22  feet  per  second  velocity  is  considered  to  be  too  low.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  Standard  No.  515/2a,  Para,  83.2.1*  this  impact 
speed  would  be  exceeded  in  any  20g  crash  at  a  vehicle  st>eed  above  15  miles  per 
hour*  if  the  driver  is  more  than  4.5  inches  from  the  steering  wheel,  which  is 
quite  likely  with  any  driver  who  has  the  smt  back  of  mid-position. 


S3.4, 

The  report  in  the  New  York  Times  of  9  March  indicates  that  the  collision 
speed  bos  been  increased  to  30  miles  per  hour  from  the  20  miles  per  hour  given 
in  the  proposed  draft.  Even  so,  permitting  a  54neh  rearward  displacement  of 
the  steering  column  under  these  conditions  is  not  adequate  for  driver  protection. 
The  recent  announcement  of  a  collapsible  steering  column  to  he  installed  in  1967 
models  of  General  Motors  and  American  Motors  Automobiles  is  proof  that  the 
Industry  can  better  these  requirements.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  point 
out  that  industry  spokesmen,  including  the  representative  of  General  Motors, 
said  last  year  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  better  than  the  5-inch  dis¬ 
placement  at  20  miles  per  hour  for  1967  curs,  although  the  collapsible  steering 
column  should  have  appreciably  less  displacement  than  this.  There  is  no  reason 
that  all  manufacturers  cannot  do  better  by  1908,  In  a  letter  dated  8  March. 
1905,  the  undersigned  recommended  that  the  permissible  rearward  displacement 
should  not  exceed  2  inches  at  30  miles  per  hour.  It  is  again  recommended  that 
this  standard  be  adopted. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/fia 


As  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  Standard  515/ln,  Para.  83.2.3,3,  the  require¬ 
ment  for  seat  anchorages  able  to  resist  only  20  times  the  weight  of  the  seat  is 
inadequate,  as  it  does  not  allow  for  the  forward  load  applied  to  the  seat  by  the 
occupant  as  the  result  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  belt  load  and  the  forward 
motion  of  the  occupant  resulting  from  belt  stretch,  nor  for  the  loads  imposed 
on  the  seats  by  occupants  of  the  rear  seats.  These  latter  loads  must  also  be 
applied  to  the  seat  back  frames. 

83.5,3,2, 

As  brought  out  in  discussion  of  Standard  515/la,  Para.  83.2.3.2.1*  the  reduction 
of  belt  loads  to  1500  pounds  is  not  considered  justifiable. 

Fed,  Std.  No.  515/12a 

S3.1, 

The  addition  of  a  definition  of  the  wiped  area  is  an  improvement  in  the  stand¬ 
ard,  but  the  definition  is  not  considered  adequate.  The  use  of  a  fixed*  single 
eye  level  line  would  be  valid  only  if  vertical  seat  adjustment  were  provided, 
together  with  some  reference  mark  to  permit  the  driver  to  adjust  the  seat  prop¬ 
erly.  The  fixed  value  given  of  28  inches  from  the  “H”  point  corresponds  to  the 
eye  line  of  approximately  the  50th  percentile  male  driver,  and  is  above  that  for 
the  95  th  percentile  female  driver. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/13a 
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S3 .2* 

The  reduction  in  permissible  specular  gloss  from  30  units  to  15  units  maxi¬ 
mum  is  a  definite  improvement,  although  there  is  some  question  whether  it  is 
adequate  even  so, 

S3. 3, 

The  allowance  of  30  percent  luminous  directional  reflectance  is  excessive,  as 
shown  by  a  comparison  to  Standard  515/lTa,  Para.  $3,3,  which  requires  only  55 
percent  reflectance  for  a  mirror.  According  to  specialists  In  this  held,  the  value 
should  not  exceed  10  percent.  Paints  are  available  that  meet  this  requirement. 


S3.6. 

The  addition  of  limitation  on  the  specular  gloss  on  the  items  called  out  in  this 
section  is  a  definite  improvement  in  the  standards.  It  is  believed*  however,  that 
the  limit  in  this  case  should  be  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  instrument 
pan«i8  in  I'ara.  S3.2.  F(hL  ^  ^ 


S3.I.2. 

The  requirement  for  the  location  of  the  mirror  should  he.  based  on  eye  height, 
and  not  on  seated  height,  and  should  be  based  on  the  95th  percentile  male,  not 

on  the  75th  percentile,  w  __  „Q 

Fed.  Std,  No.  515/18 

S3. 

As  brought  out  in  previous  discussion,  the  range  of  heights  from  33  Inches  to 
29  inches  above  the  'TP*  point  is  not  considered  adequate.  See  discussion  of 
Standard  515/2a.  Para.  S3,l. 


Fed,  Std.  No,  515/19 


S3 .2. 


The  90  pound  allowable  force  Is  considered  excessive.  See  comments  on 


Standard  515 /2a,  Para.  S3, 1.2. 


Fed.  Std.  No.  515/20 


S3, 

The  phrase  in  the  first  sentence  uin  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  or  spread 
the  area  of  contact”  is  contradictory  and  ambigous.  This  should  be  re-written. 

Fed,  Std.  No.  515/21 

S3.1, 

The  allowance  of  80  gTs  at  22  feet  per  second  Is  totally  unacceptable.  See 
discussion  of  Standard  5l5/2a,  Para.  S3.2.L 


S3.2. 

The  mannikin  heights  specified  do  not  cover  an  adequate  range.  See  com¬ 
ments  Standard  515/2a,  Para.  S3.1,  The  minimum  height  given  of  29  inches 
above  the  “H”  point,  corresponding  to  the  25th  percentile  adult  female,  Is  un¬ 
realistic  when  applied  to  school  busses. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/22 

$3.3.1. 

The  29,5  inch  height  requirement  docs  not  appear  to  he  adequate.  Protection 
should  be  provided  for  the  95th  percentile  male.  In  addition,  a  forward  limit 
should  be  placed  on  the  position  of  the  front  surface  of  the  headrest  relative  to 
the  head  of  the  occupant  seated  in  normal  position*  in  order  to  prevent  ihe 
driver  from  placing  his  head  against  the  rest  during  normal  driving,  as  this 
may  induce  undue  relaxation  and  possible  resultant  drowsiness.  As  a  criterion 
for  the  location  it  is  recommended  that  reference  he  made  to  flic  headrest  loca¬ 
tion  in  Air  Force  and  Navy  specifications  for  ejection  scuts,  in  which  the  head¬ 
rest  is  so  located  that  the  pilot  can  place  his  head  against  the  rest  by  sitting 
erect  and  pressing  his  head  back,  but  cannot  do  so  in  normal  seated  position. 
An  alternative  would  bo  to  require  tilting  the  driver’s  headrest  in  the  manner 
used  in  the  Italian  "Seeum”  safety  ear,  as  described  in  Medical  Tribune,  Vol.  7* 
No.  25,  February  28,  IJHiO,  p.  2. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/25 

$3.1. 

The  limitation  of  the  area  of  critical  encroachment  based  on  a  mannikin  with 
an  #,in  point  to  top  of  head  dimension  of  33  Inches,  corresponding  to  the  75th 
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percentile  male  driven  is  inadequate.  Protection  should  he  provided  for  at 
least  the  95tli  percentile,  and  preferably  the  90th  percentile,  male.  For  the 
95th  percentile  male,  the  dimension  from  the  "H”  point  is  approximately  345 
inches,  and  no  smaller  dimension  should  he  considered  adequate. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/26 

S3.1. 

This  paragraph  specifies  that  fuel  tanks  and  filler  pipes  shall  withstand  Hie 
longitudinal  and/or  lateral  acceleration  during  an  SAE  JS30  barrier  collision. 
However,  SAE  J850  states  that  the  collision  shall  be  head-on  or  at  the  angles 
specified.  The  proposed  standard  does  not  call  for  an  angular  impact,  so  no 
lateral  forces  will  be  imposed  in  the  test.  A  direct  front-end  impact  can 
hardly  be  considered  the  most  critical  condition  for  a  rear  mounted  fuel  tank, 
and  very  few  actual  accidents  occur  squarely  head-on,  with  no  rotation  of  the 
automobile.  This  standard  as  written  provides  no  protection  against  side  or 
rear-end  impact,  both  of  which  should  he  covered.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
specified  that  in  a  rear-end  collision  at  30  miles  per  hour,  deflection  or  failure  of 
structure  adjacent  to  the  fuel  tank  will  not  cause  puncture  or  rupture  of  the 
fuel  tank. 


Comments  on  Proposed  Revision  of  Federal  Standard  No.  515 
(March  25,  X 966) 
introduction 

Comments  on  the  proposed  revised  Federal  Standard  515  were  submitted  on 
Mardi  15,  1006,  based  in  general  on  the  draft  proposal  used  for  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  February  2,  3,  and  4,  1066,  Presented  here  are  revisions  to  these 
comments,  based  on  a  review  of  proposed  revision  published  in  the  Federal 
Iloglster,  VoL  31,  No.  45.  Tuesday,  March  a  I960.  Part  I! I. 

Comments  are  made  only  on  those  sections  which  have  been  changed,  and  on 
which  comments  were  previously  submitted.  With  these  exceptions,  the  com¬ 
ments  of  March  15, 1966,  stilt  obtain. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  5 15/1  a 

S.3.22.2X 

The  comment  on  this  Section  was  numbered  S.3,2.3.2.1,  in  accordance  with 
the  numbering  in  the  draft  proposal  for  discussion  purposes  at  the  February  2. 
3,  and  4,  1966,  meeting.  The  strength  of  anchorages  has  been  increased  to  2600 
pounds,  corresponding  to  our  recommendation  in  our  March  15  comment.  This 
change  is  endorsed  and  should  be  retained. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/6a 

S.3.5.2.2. 

The  comment  on  this  Section  was  incorrectly  numbered  In  our  March  15  com¬ 
ments  as  S .3.5. 3,2,  The  load  has  been  increased  to  2500  pounds,  and  this  in¬ 
creased  value  is  concurred  in. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/12a 

S.3X 

The  change  to  place  the  center  of  the  wiped  area  at  the  eye  level  of  the  95th 
percentile  male  is  completely  illogical.  The  eye  level  of  a  large  percentage  of 
women  drivers  and  of  some  men  drivers  could  he  below  the  bottom  of  the  area 
so  defined.  The  wiped  area  should  be  defined  so  as  to  assure  adequate  clear 
vision  for  all  drivers. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/13a 

S-3.2. 

The  increase  hi  permissible  specular  gloss  from  15  units  buck  to  30  units  is 
not  concurred  in.  As  noted  hi  our  comment  of  March  15,  reduction  to  15  units 
is  considered  a  definite  Improvement,  although  a  question  remained  as  to  whether 
It  was  adequate  even  so.  30  units  is  considered  entirety  too  high  to  meet  visual 
requirements  of  the  driver,  in  the  opinion  of  experts  on  physiological  optics. 

S.3.6. 

The  increase  in  permissible  specular  gloss  to  40  units  renders  the  addition  of 
this  Section  to  the  standards  virtually  meaningless.  This  should  be  reduced 
to  15  units,  the  same  as  the  values  specified  in  S.3.2. 

Fed.  Std.  No.  515/19 
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S.3,3. 

The  specification  of  a  maximum  permissible  force  was  in  S.*5.2ft  of  the  discus* 
giou  draft,  and  our  March  15  comments  carried  this  number.  The  reduction  from 
90  pounds  to  00  pounds  is  an  improvement  but  even  the  CO  pound  force  is  con¬ 
sidered  excessive,  in  view  of  the  medical  opinion  expressed  at  the  May  19P  1965 
meeting:,  that  40  pounds  was  too  high. 

Fed.  Std*  No.  515/22 

S. 3.3.1. 

The  reduction  !n  the  minimum  acceptable  height  of  the  top  of  the  head¬ 
rest  to  25  inches  above  the  *‘H,f  point  makes  t  ins  Standard  meaningless.  A  check 
of  anthropometric  data  shows  that  this  will  he  below  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  head  for  most  male  drivers,  and  will  be  only  slightly  above  the  base  of 
the  neck  (cervicale  for  the  95th  percentile  male.  The  top  of  the  headrest  should 
be  above  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  head  for  the  95th  percentile  male.  It  Is 
also  noted  that  limits  on  fore  and  aft  positions  of  the  headrest  have  been 
deleted,  and  it  is  again  recommended  that  a  forward  limit  be  placed  on  the 
position,  to  prevent  the  driver  from  resting  his  bead  against  it  in  normal  seated 
position,  for  the  reasons  given  in  our  March  15  comments. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas*  Mr.  Farnsley* 

Mr*  Farnsley*  We  have  not  heard  very  much  about  brakes  and  the 
drum  brakes,  the  disc  brakes,  the  compensators  that  keep  them  from 
locking*  Can  you  give  me  4  minutes  and  36  seconds  discussion  on 
that? 

Mr*  Stieoutz*  Taking  the  second  part  of  the  question  first,  aircraft 
have  been  equipped  for  years  with  what  are  called  antiskid  brakes* 
The  transport  aircraft  do  and  most  of  the  big  military  aircraft  have 
them*  This  can  be  done,  but  it  is  a  fairly  complex  system*  This  an¬ 
swers  the  question  as  to  how  you  stop  on  a  wet  pavement  without  skid¬ 
ding  and  still  have  any  stopping  control  on  a  dry  pavement. 

The  way  this  works  is  that  you  put  a  sensing  unit  on  the  wheel 
which  senses  when  the  wheel  stops  rotating.  In  other  words,  when  the 
wheel  starts  to  skid,  this  sends  an  electric  signal  to  a  valve  which 
dumps  the  pressure  on  the  brake* 

That  releases  the  brake  and  lets  the  wheel  turn  back  up  to  speed. 
Then  when  the  wheel  comes  back  up  to  speed  the  brake  pressure  is  re¬ 
applied.  It  cycles  the  brake  automatically.  This  type  of  thing  cer- 
t a  inly  could  be  developed  for  the  automobile  and  it  would  give  this 
kind  of  control. 

There  is  another  problem  that  is  more  serious,  1  made  reference 
before  to  a  car  being  able  to  stop  in  a  straight  line*  There  are  many 
cars  on  which  the  brake  pressure  is  not  properly  balanced  between  the 
front  and  rear  wheels,  so  that  in  an  emergency  stop  the  rear  wheels 
tend  to  lock  and  skid  while  the  front  wheels  are  still  braking  properly, 
and  the  rear  end  of  the  car  wants  to  skid  around* 

It  takes  a  very  highly  competent  driver  to  maintain  control  of  a 
car  under  those  conditions*  There  are  proportioning  valves  avail¬ 
able,  there  are  ways  of  proportioning  pressure,  to  avoid  this.  Some 
cars  are  properly  designed.  The  one  I  mentioned  that  would  stop 
at  138  feet  did  that* 

The  one  that  took  238  feet  locked  its  rear  wheels  and  the  test 
driver  was  fighting  the  steering  wheel  the  whole  time,  trying  to  keep 
the  car  from  spinning  out  of  control.  So  this  can  be  done  but  un-  - 
fortunately  it  has  not  been. 

Mr*  Farnsley*  Is  it  very  expensive  ? 

Mr.  Stiegutz,  No* 
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Mr*  Farnslet.  Those  arc  all  the  questions  I  have* 

Mr,  Cunningham,  Mr.  F&msley,  would  you  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  What  is  the  source  of  your  figures,  Mr,  Stie- 
glitz  ?  Were  these  test s  or  actual  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Stiegutz.  These  were  on  tests,  and  tile  figures  on  them  were 
cited  by  Mr.  OCee  Hitch,  the  editor  of  Road  Test  magazine,  during 
his  testimony  at  the  hearings  on  automotive  safety  held  by  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in  Des  Moines,  in  January. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Did  you  say  these  were  official  figures  from 
accident  reporting  agencies  f 

Mr.  Stiegutz.  No,  sir.  These  were  figures  from  tests  which  were 
conducted  by  Road  Test  magazine,  and  were  reported  by  Mr,  OOee 
Bitch,  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  during  his  testimony  at  Des 
Moines  during  the  hearings  held  by  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Do  they  have  similar  test  reports  for  the 
aviation  industry  ? 

Mr,  Steeglitz,  Yes,  sir.  Incidentally,  in  airplanes,  any  airplane, 
to  get  certification,  you  must  demonstrate  the  safe  stopping  distance 
of  the  airplane  and  the  capability  of  the  plane  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  to  stop  that  airplane.  This  is  part-  of  the  certification  process, 
that  you  must  demonstrate  the  braking  ability  and  safe  stopping 
ability  of  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Stieglitz,  for  your  presentation  and 
courtesy  in  answering  the  questions. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Our  next  witness  would  appear  to  be  Colonel 
Garrison,  director  of  the  department  of  public  safety  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  lias  had  about  as  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  traffic  matters  and  associated  subjects  as  any  man  I  have 
ever  known- 

Is  Mr.  Schwa  11  here? 

I  notice  associated  with  you  a  Mr.  Charles  Sell  wan. 

Mr.  Garrison.  No,  sir.  He  is  with  the  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  Chair  at-  this  time  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Austin,  Tex,,  in  whose-  district  the  gentleman  re¬ 
sides,  Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Pickle.  Thank  you*  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won’t  add  much  to  the 
title  you  have  already  given  to  the  gentleman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  permission  of  the  Chair  that  State  Senator  Charles  Herring 
might  come  to  the  table  with  Senator  Garrison*  He  is  my  State 
senator  from  Austin. 

The  next  witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  men  in  America  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  traffic 
safety. 

He  lias  received  the  Paul  G.  Hoffman  National  Award  in  traffic 
safety.  He  is  past  president-  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  In  the  Southwest  we  have  a  legend  that  Judge 
Roy  Bean  was  the  law  west  of  the  Pecos. 
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In  Texas  Colonel  Garrison's  word  is  the  law.  He  is  experienced. 
He  is  able.  He  is  firm  and  fair  and  he  is  factual  whenever  he  makes 

a  comment.  .  ,  .  .  ,  , _  T 

1  believe  he  is  the  most  experienced  man  m  America  tonn\.  J.  am 
delighted  to  present  him  to  this  committee. 

Colonel  Ilomer  Garrison. 

Mr.  Sogers  of  Texas.  It  is  nice  to  have  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HOMER  GARRISON,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY,  AUSTIN,  TEX. ;  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  HON.  CHARLES  F.  HERRING,  STATE  SENATOR,  AUSTIN,  TEX., 
ON  BEHALF  OF  HON.  JOHN  CONNALLY.  GOVERNOR,  STATE  OF 
TEXAS 

Colonel  Garrison.  May  I  express  appreciation  to  my  Congressman 
for  that  introduction.  1  am  grateful.  I  realize  this  rommitte  has 
been  meeting  long  and  has  been  patient  and  fair  ami  tune  is  growing 
short.  May  I  make  this  opening  statement,  sir.  1  have  a  statement  to 
read  from  the  esteemed  and  able  John  Connally,  the  Governor  of  our 
State  which  he  asked  me  to  present  to  this  committee.  Then  1  have 
a  short  statement  of  my  own.  If  it  is  permissible  with  the  coimmttee 
[  would  rather  read  the  Governor’s  statement  and  hie  my  statement 
with  the  committee. 

Then  i  f  you  wish  to  ask  questions  I  will  answer  them. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  You  may  proceed. 

Colonel  Garrison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
highway  safety  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  challenging  prob  euis 
faced  by  State  and  local  governments.  While  much  remains  to  be 
done,  accomplishments  in  this  field  by  the  50  States  and  their  com¬ 
munities  are  considerable.  # 

In  Texas,  for  example,  our  fatality  rate  m  193a  per  100  million  miles 
was  16.6  while  last  year  it  was  5.8,  or  only  about  one-third  the  rate  m 

Nationwide  the  rate  has  steadily  decreased  also,  although  in  latter 
years,  it  has  tended  to  stabilize  somewhat*  , 

Moreover,  no  major  increase  in  these  rates  lias  occurred  in  spite  or  a 
spiraling  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles.  Last  year,  for  example, 
over  90  million  automotive  vehicles  traveled  an  estimated  880  billion 
vehicle-miles  on  our  streets  and  highways.  Air  travel  as  only  a  small 
percentage  of  automotive  travel  and  passenger  travel  by  railroad  is 
now  so  limited  that  comparative  fatality  rates  by  rail  are  virtually 
meaningless.  The  fatality  rate  in  the  United  States  is  only  about  one- 
half  the  European  rate  and  considerably  less  than  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  * 

Nevertheless  all  of  us  agree  that  more  must  be  done.  Heretofore, 
this  responsibility  has  been  almost  entirely  that,  of  the  Stales,  counties, 
and  cities.  Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
indicate  a  national  interest  in  this  subject,  but  I  submit  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  as  written  virually  supplants  State  local  decisionmaking 
for  highway  safey  and  gives  that  role  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
while 'leaving  the  responsibility  for  such  safety  on  the  shoulders  of 
State  and  local  officials. 
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This  is  contrary  to  sound  management  principles*  This  is  done  spe¬ 
cifically  in  the  several  sections  of  the  act.  Section  402  of  the  act  reads: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  other 
federal  departments  and  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  private  industry, 
and  other  interested  parties,  to  increase  highway  safety. 

State  and  local  governments  are  lumped  with  all  other  interested 
parties — their  policymaking  role  in  this  act  would  hinge  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  the  Secretary  gives  to  the  word  cooperate. 

Section  402  directs  the  Secretary  to  encourage  and  assist  each  of 
the  States  to  establish  a  highway  safety  program  by  establishing 
uniform  standards  for  a  wide  variety  of  functions  of  highway  safety, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  provisions  for  an  effective  accident 
record  system,  measures  calculated  to  improve  driver  performance, 
vehicle  safety,  highway  design  and  maintenance,  and  traffic  control. 

Is  traffic  law  enforcement  a  logical  inclusion  in  this  list  on  which 
the  Secretary  will  establish  uniform  standards?  The  section  spe¬ 
cifically  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  establish  standards  on  addi¬ 
tional  functions  not  listed— there  is  no  language  in  the  act  which 
would  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  establishing  uniform  standards 
on  every  facet  of  highway  safety,  including  law  enforcement,  speed 
limits,  control  of  driver  licensing  and  others. 

Very  importantly,  no  guidance  is  given  to  the  Secretary  in  this 
section  as  to  the  criteria  for  the  establishment  of  these  standards. 
Such  guidance  can  best  come  from  those  with  long  experience  in  the 
field.  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  402  states : 

The  Secretary  may  make  arrangements  with  other  federal  depart  meats  and 
agencies  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  uniform  standards  for  the  high¬ 
way  safety  program  contemplated  by  subsection  (a)  and  in  the  administration 
of  such  programs. 

This  section  thus  provides  for  other  Federal  agencies  to  be  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  standards,  but  gives  no  recognition  to  the  50 
States  and  8,000  communities  who,  in  the  past  40  years,  have  saved 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  American  lives  by  reducing  the  nation¬ 
wide  traffic  toll  from  Id  per  100  million  vehicle-miles  in  1925  to  the 
present  level  of  5.6. 

State  and  local  governments  annually  spend  billions  of  dollars  of 
their  own  on  highway  and  street  construction,  maintenance,  and  law 
enforcement.  Some  of  this  money  is  used  as  matching  money.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  it  is  spent  in  State  planned  and  administered  safety 
programs. 

These  programs  have  successfully  caused  the  annual  motor  vehicle 
death  rate  to  decline.  This  legislation  as  proposed  will  tell  the  States 
that  to  receive  Federal  money — only  $40  million  in  the  next  fiscal 
year — for  traffic  safety  programs,  they  must  subscribe  to  safety  stand¬ 
ards  unilaterally  established  by  a  Federal  officer. 

To  say  it  another  way,  they  must  sacrifice  any  say  they  have  in  the 
administration  and  establishment  of  traffic  safety  standards  in  order 
to  make  themselves  eligible  as  recipients  of  Federal  grants. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  the  vast  experience  accumulated  by  State 
and  local  officials  should  be  utilized  in  any  act  which  is  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  respectfully  request  your  committee  to  consider  a  par¬ 
ticipating  role  for  the  States,  counties,  cities,  and  technical  organiza- 
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tions  in  the  formulation  and  administration  of  standards  which  me 

developed.  .  , 

Such  a  role  would  afford  recognition  of  the  long-time  experience  of 
these  officials  and  agencies,  and  the  inescapable  relationship  of  high¬ 
way  safety  responsibilities  of  such  governments  and  officials  to  the 
performance  of  overall  police,  engineering,  education  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions.  .  .  , 

Specifically  we  suggest  that  the  standards  used  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  this  act  be  developed  and  administered  by  a  compact  or  com¬ 
mittee-type  organization.  _  .  ,  , ,  , 

Responsible  organizations  of  state  and  local  officials  could  be  re¬ 
quested  to  nominate  membership  on  such  committee,  to  augment  mem¬ 
bership  by  Federal  officials.  .  ,  ,  , 

Such  a  procedure  is  already  in  effect  m  tlie  development  of  highv  a\ 
design  standards  and  traffic  signing.  As  Mr,  E.  M.  Johnson,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
testified  this  committee  on  March  23,  development  of 'the  above  stand¬ 
ards  has  for  50  years  been  a  joint  State-Bureau  of  Public  Roads  co¬ 
operative  effort,  utilizing  the  vast  amount  of  experience  and  talents  in 

the  States  and  the  Bureau.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  „  ,  1U„, 

These  standards  are  cooperatively  developed  and  formally  baJlotetl 
upon  and  approved  by  State  highway  departments. 

We  suggest  this  same  procedure  for  the  standards  relating  to  other 
aspects  of  highway  safety  which  are  covered  in  this  act.  he  further 
believe  that  this  procedure  should  he  provided  for,  at  least  m  general 
terms,  in  this  basic  act,  and  not  left,  entirely  to  rules  and  regulations 

of  the  Secret  ary.  ,  .  „ 

In  June  of  tnia  year  (here  will  be  held  a  national  conference  ot  state 
and  local  governments  to  prove  t  lie  traffic  safety  problem  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  courses  of  action.  The  conference  will  be  cosponsored  by  the 
four  major  organizations  of  State  and  local  officials— the  .National 
Governors*  conference,  the  National  Association  of  C  hunties,  the  Na- 
tional  League  of  Cities,  and  the  U.S.  conference  of  mayors. 

Federal  officials  have  assisted  in  planning  the  conference  and  will  be 
invited  to  participate.  This  conference  would  be  an  appropriate  place 
to  discuss  the  related  role  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  Mates 
and  local  units  in  establishing  and  implementing  highway  safety  pro- 

gram  policies.  .  . 

It  would  bo  an  excellent  opportunity  to  clarify  the  roles  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  levels  of  government.  # 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  arc  *u  tlie 
State  level  not  merely  marking  time  on  this  matter  of  traffic  safety. 
For  example,  in  our  State  of  Texas,  I  am  recommending  to  l  he  legisla¬ 
ture  a  broad  program  designed  to  cut  into  the  losses  being  sustained  on 
our  streets  and  highways. 

This  program  will  indude:  .  _  .  .  ,  % 

1.  Additional  police  personnel,  accompanied  by  increased  sal¬ 
aries  and  benefits  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  men, 

2.  A  new  code  of  traffic  laws  complying  with  the  uniform  traf- 

3.  The  establishment  of  courts  of  record  for  the  trial  of  traffic 

offenders.  .  . 

4.  Provisions  of  driver  education  for  all  young  drivers. 
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_  5.  Strengthening  of  our  state  coordinating  body  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  coordination  of  all  State  programs  relating  to  traffic  safety, 

I  give  you  this  report  to  illustrate  that  under  the  present  system* 
w©  have  not  only  made  much  progress  through  the  years,  but  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  hammer  away  in  an  attempt  to  forge  even  better  tools  with 
which  to  light  the  menace  of  traffic  accidents. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the  term  crea¬ 
tive  federalism.  I  have  not  seen  an  official  definition  of  creative  fed¬ 
eralism,  the  term  used  by  our  able  and  distinguished  President  and 
by  others  in  the  Federal  Establishment.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  variety 
of  opinions  about  the  meaning  of  the  term.  As  for  me,  I  feel  creative 
federalism  connotes  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  importance,  yet 
interdependence  of  all  three  levels  of  government — Federal,  State,  and 
local. 

To  recognize  the  dignity  of  the  levels  of  government  is  to  recognize 
their  worthiness  to  act  in  their  respective  capacities. 

To  recognize  the  importance  of  each  of  the  three  levels  without 
weakening  the  whole  is  to  recognize  that  no  one  level  can  successfully 
absorb  the  role  of  another  without  weakening  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
democratic  process.  Each  level  must  retain  its  independent  respon¬ 
sibility  and  although  each  level  will  share  an  interdependence  with  the 
others,  that  interdependence  must  not  become  total  subservience  or  the 
basic  framework,  the  practical  functioning,  and  even  the  philosophy 
of  the  system  is  threatened. 

Creative  federalism  is  thus  a  partnership  of  mutual  trust  and  re¬ 
spect,  It  is  a  union  of  participants — each  bringing  his  talents  and  re¬ 
sources  to  bear  in  an  imaginative,  productive  role. 

In  this  proposed  act,  in  any  proposal  affecting  responsibilities 
which  have  been  traditionally  shouldered  by  the  States  and  their 
communities,  I  believe  creative  federalism  would  avoid  unilateral  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  endorse  bilateral  or  trilateral 
agreement  and  action  to  achieve  mutual  objectives.  In  so  doing,  it 
would  recognize  that  the  creativity  called  for  in  creative  federalism 
comes  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  and  is  not  the  exclusive 
property  of  any  one  group  of  individuals. 

This  is  the  kind  of  creative  federalism  I  whole  heartedly  support. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Now  you  also  have  a  statement  of  your  own, 
Colonel  Garrison  ? 

Colonel  Garrison.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  file  niv  statement  in  the  interest 
of  time. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Without  objection  your  statement  will  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  record, 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  Colonel  Homer  Garrison,  .Tie..  Director,  Texas  Department 
of  Public  Safety,  Austin,  Ten, 

Mr.  Chairman  anti  members  of  the  committee,  at  times  such  as  this,  when  af¬ 
forded  nn  opportunity  to  present  my  views  before  a  legislative  committee  dealing 
with  a  vitally  important  piece  of  legislation,  I  am  not  only  filled  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  responsibility  but  I  am  proud  to  live  in  n  country  where  ordinary 
citizens,  such  as  I,  can  voice  their  views  on  subjects  of  such  transcendent  im¬ 
port  anee.  r  am  Homer  Garrison,  ,Tr_,  Director  of  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  1  have  been  Director  of  this  Department  for  over  27  years  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety  over  35  years. 
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The  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
formulating  plans  and  policies  for  the  enforcement  of  traffic  and  safety  laws  of 
the  State  of  Texas  and  for  the  education  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  public  safety  and  law  observance  iu  addition  to  its  law  enforcement 
activities  iu  the  criminal  law  Held.  In  discharging  our  responsibilities,  we  cur¬ 
rently  employ  a  total  of  2. GOO  employees,  1,200  of  which  are  uniformed  personnel, 
on  a  budget  of  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Texas,  in  1908,  enacted  the  Uniform  Act  creating  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission.  'Hie  Governor  of  the  State  in  implementing  this  legislation 
appointed  the  Chief  of  the  Inspection  and  Planning  Division  of  our  Department 
as  the  Commissioner  representing  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  Commission,  Chief 
George  VV.  Bushy  is  currently  a  Director  of  the  Commission  and  is  also  serving 
as  Chairman  of  Its  Lighting  Standards  Committee,  He  has  been  active  with  the 
Commission  Since  his  appointment  iu  1963,  Chief  Bushy  has  been  with  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  Safety  over  30  years  and  has  Iteeu  Chief  of  the  Inspection 
and  Planning  Division  since  its  organization  in  1957.  He  has  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Engineering  Sub-committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Motor 
Vehicle  Administrators  and  Is  now  General  Chairman  of  the  Engineering  and 
Vehicle  Inspection  Committee.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  that  organization.  This  is  an  example  of  the  State  personnel  whose  experience 
makes  them  particularly  qualified  to  serve  in  any  capacity  where  safetv  stand¬ 
ards  in  traffic  safety  are  concerned.  The  work  of  the  Vehicle  Eqlupment  Safety 
Commission  ie  commendable  because  it  brings  into  play  on  an  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  problem  the  experience  of  professionals  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the 
problems  involved  and  have  the  background  of  many,  many  years  of  directly 
working  with  the  equipment  and  factors  under  consideration. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the  problems  involved  in  the  Held  of  traffic 
safety  are  so  complicated  that  their  solution  requires  the  combined  efforts  at 
all  levels  of  Government  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  deeply  gratified  that 
Congress  and  the  President  are  using  the  prestige  of  their  offices  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  realistic  approaches  in  this  area  of  traffic  safety.  However.  I  have 
a  deep  feeling  that  any  legislation  enacted  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  progress 
already  achieved  and  should  not  bypass  the  human  resources  available  iu  the 
many  years  of  experience  of  State  and  local  officials  dealing  in  this  field. 

As  f  have  said  before,  the  many  factors  Involved  complicate  a  picture  over- 
gen  cm  listed  by  many.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  three  factors  lead  to  accidents, 
namely,  drivers,  vehicles,  and  roads.  Buch  a  generalization  begs  the  question. 

In  any  one  accident,  for  example,  all  three  may  be  contributing  factors.  [  might 
also  add  that  outside  factors  may  be  invol  ved.  For  example,  we  know  that  In  my 
home  State  of  Texas  (54%  of  fatal  accidents  on  rural  highways  are  one-car 
accidents.  No  one  can  say  for  a  certainty  what  all  the  primary  causes  of  these 
accidents  are.  While  our  officers  are  highly  trained  in  accident  investigation 
we  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  manpower  to  intensively  investigate  even 
accidents  Involving  fatalities.  You  are  aware  that  such  intensive  investigative 
efforts  might  require  many  man  hours  of  work  reconstructing  the  actual  accident, 
the  efforts  of  many  experts  analyzing  in  detail  all  parts  of  the  equipment  in¬ 
volved.  as  well  as  a  complete  autopsy  of  the  victim.  Until  accidents  are  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated  in  this  manner,  most  conclusions  listing  accident  cause  or  con¬ 
tributing  factors  must  he  tested  for  Iheir  validity  in  terms  of  the  experience  of 
those  drawing  the  conclusions  as  to  cause.  This  * 'experience'*  can  only  be  found 
among  the  thousands  of  professional  employees  of  State  and  local  agencies  who 
daily  and  for  years  have  dealt  with  traffic  safety.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  accident  cause  and  accident  prevention,  it  appears  almost 
axiomatic  to  me  that  the  Congress  consider  “tapping"  this  root  reservoir  of  com¬ 
bined  experience  in  adopting  standards  leading  to  Improved  traffic  safety. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  unless  the  Federal  Government  Is  willing  to  adopt  a 
crash  program  involving  billions  of  dollars  for  research,  any  adoption  of  stand¬ 
ards  at  this  time  must  necessarily  be  tentative.  For  my  part,  I  would  prefer 
to  rely  on  standards  recommended  by  a  Commission  such  as  the  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Commission  because  such  Commission  has  used  the  experience  of 
the  many  State  officials  who  are  the  recognized  professionals  working  dally  in 
this  field.  I  recognize  that  this  process  takes  time.  However,  it  is  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  at  its  best  and  I  am  convinced  in  the  long  run  will  do  an  effec¬ 
tive  Job, 

The  Federal  Government,  I  feet,  does  have  a  responsibility  In  the  field  of  traffic 
safety.  This  could  be  satisfied  by  granting  to  these  Commissions  and  other 
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existing  organizations,  such  as  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National 
Highway  Users  Conference,  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials, 
etc  sufficient  money  to  undertake  adequate  research  projects  so  that  solutions 
and  standards  could  lie  sought  scientifically.  The  Federal  Government  could 
insure  adoption  of  such  standards  resulting  from  such  research  and  agency  action 

^XnaSwbiwff  has  pointed  out.  we  can  spend  a  billion  dollars  to  assure 
the  snfetv  of  three  men  occupying  a  space  capsule  going  to  the  moon.  Ami  1 
might  add,  rnanv  billions  in  a  research  program  which  will  put  them  there.  This 
country  spent  over  two  billion  dollars  in  developing  the  llrst  atomic  bomb.  This 
is  the  kind  of  money  involved  in  any  real  research  program  which  seeks  effectual  > 
to  insure  traffic  safety  on  our  highways.  Without  such  an  effort  anj  solution 
or  standards  are.  at  best,  guesses  or  makeshifts. 

It  1ms  been  the  experience  of  mankind  that  hasty  moves  sometimes  impede 
instead  of  accelerate  progress.  The  calm  deliberation  of  Commissions  formed 
under  the  Beatner  Resolution,  supported  by  adequate  research  resources  will 
undoubtedly,  in  the  long  run,  produce  a  more  salutary  solution  to  the  adoption 
of  standards  that  will  solve  the  problem  of  slaughter  on  our  highwajs. 

Mr.  Macdonald? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Yes.  .  ,  ,  .  , .  ,  c. 

Colonel  Garrison,  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have  had  the  benefit, 
of  being  able  to  take  a  look  at  the  statement  made  by  your  Governor 
or  vour  own  statement.  I  was  not  quite  clear  whether  lie  supported 
the  administration’s  bill,  opposed  it,  wanted  a  stronger  lull  or  less 
strong  bill.  I  could  not  quite  follow.  ,  _ 

Colonel  Garrison*.  May  I  say  this,  sir :  Of  course,  1  do  not  presume 

to  speak  for  the  Governor. 

Mr  Macdonald.  You  just  read  Ins  statement. 

Colonel  Garrison.  I  read  his  statement,  yes.  I  do  say  he  is  sup¬ 
porting.  I  am  sure,  the  intent  of  the  whole  thing  here  with  the  idea 
of  being  a  cooperative  etfort  lie  tween  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
operation. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  We  are  all  for  that. 

Colonel  Garrison.  Yes,  sir.  T  ,  ,, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Does  he  support  the  lull?  I  could  not  follow, 
truthfully,  the  statement  very  carefully,  hut  I  tried  to.  I  wasn  t  sure 
whether  lie  Supported  this  administration  hill  or  did  not  support  it. 

Colonel  Garrison.  I  would  say  lie  supported  it,  sir,  with  the  thing 
that  lie  said  about  being  a  compact,  may  I  say,  or  the  three  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  getting  together  on  handling  the  problem. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  When  you  used  the  word  compact,  do  you  under¬ 
stand  the  previous  testimony  given  by  the  automotive  industry  ? 
They  want  it  all  set  up  by  a  thing  called  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safe¬ 
ty  Commission,  which  the  Congress  authorized.  Is  that  also  Gov¬ 
ernor  Connaliy’s  view  ?  .  , 

Colonel  Garrison.  T  can  t  answer  that  specific  question.  As  far  as 
compact  is  concerned,  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  compact,  much  was 
said  about  it  this  morning,  said  about  the  fact  that  it  had  not  gotten 
off  the  ground,  had  not  moved,  which  is  true.  However,  it  seems  the 
mills  of" legislation  and  mills  of  justice  slowly.  . 

Mav  I  make  a  statement  of  my  own  at  this  point?  1  think  the 
verv  fact  that  the  administration  and  this  Congress  is  holding  these 
hearings  has  done  more  to  alert  the  American  people,  and  I  am  talking 
about  not  only  my  State,  hut  other  States,  to  the  extreme  necessity  of 
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do  hi  <2;  something  about  this  problem,  I  think  it  is  the  greatest  thing 
that  has  happened  and  I  have  been  in  this  business  now  for  47  years, 

I  think  it  is  the  greatest  thing  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  renewed  inter¬ 
est— may  I  not  say  renewed  interest,  but  the  new  interest  in  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Both  distinguished  members  from  your  State  of 
this  committee  have  sung  your  praises,  Colonel  Garrison,  You  have 
read  the  Governor’s  posit  ton.  What  is  your  position  ? 

Colonel  Garrison.  My  position  would  be  very  close  to  his.  May 
I  make  the  further  statement  that  I  am  not  a  direct  employee  of  our 
Governor  under  our  system  of  government  in  Texas.  As  Mr,  Pickle 
said,  I  have  been  there  27  years,  and  I  have  seen  many  Governors 
operate  under  the  commission-type  of  government.  My  commission 
is  made  up  of  appointees  who  serve  6-year  staggering  terms.  So  I 
am  not  exactly  an  employee  of  the  Governor  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger.  One  question,  Colonel:  Do  you  believe  that  the  li¬ 
censing  of  the  drivers  should  lie,  made  a  Federal  program? 

Colonel  Garrison,  No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Younger,  The  investigation,  the  examination  of  cars,  should 
that  be  a  Federal  program  or  should  that  l>e  left  to  the  State? 

Colonel  Garrison,  If  you  speak  of  State  programs  such  as  we  have 
iu  our  State,  where  the  State  dotes  have  an  inspection  program,  I 
think  definitely  it  is  a  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Pickle? 

Mr.  Pickle.  Colonel,  I  was  glad  to  see  you  make  the  statement  for 
the  Governor.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  in  this  whole  problem 
is  who  is  and  how  are  we  going  to  assess  standards,  and  who  is  and 
how  are  we  going  to  administer  the  standards? 

That  is  not  altogether  so  much  in  point  according  to  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  what  are  the  Governors  spe¬ 
cific  ideas  on  this  legislation.  I  think  we  all  support  the  proposition 
of  automobile  safety  standards.  No  one  witness  has  come  out  neces¬ 
sarily  very  strongly  for  it,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  bill  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  do  it  several  ways,*  either  let  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  set  the  standards  or  we  can  let  the  Secretary  set  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  kind  of  advisory  committee,  and  1  must  say  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  does  not  have  much  respect  for  ad¬ 
visory  committees  that  the  Congress  sets  up.  They  kind  of  take  it 
as  a  joke,  it  looks  like. 

We  could  set  up  some  kind  of  commission,  much  as  on  Ute  lines 
of  an  FA  A,  a  fully,  legally  constituted  commission  that  votes  to  es¬ 
tablish  these  standards.  We  could  work  through  the  YESC  of  the 
State  or  we  might  even  say  to  the  States,  “We  give  you  2  years  to  set 
these  standards,’’  much  as  originally  the  bill  introduced  by  the  chair¬ 
man  has  said,  because  after  this  period  of  time  the  Secretary  would 
then  have  a  period  to  set  the  standards. 

How  do  you  feel  about  any  one  of  these  particular  approaches? 

Colonel  Garrison.  The  Baldwin  amendment,  as  we  read  it,  gave 
about  a  2-year  period  for  the  States  to  comply  with  certain  standards 
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set  up  by  the  Federal  Government.  If  they  did  not,  there  would  be 
no  matching  funds  coming  to  the  States.  Congress  very  wisely  took 
the  penalty  provision  off,  but  it  did  leave  the  law  that  it  shall  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  we  comply. 

To  this  day  we  have  not  had  standards  adopted  by  that  law.  We 
don't  know  what  they  are  yet.  They  said  they  will  lie  out  in  the  next 
month  or  so.  I  am  not  too  opposed  to  that,  that  they  say  to  (lie  States 
•‘Here  are  some  standards  that  have  been  developed.”  Incidentally, 
may  1  say,  too,  that  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  in  working  in  this  area, 
called  in  the  organization  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
traffic  engineers,  and  highway  officials  and  called  them  in  and  they  did 
sit  down  with  them  and  developed  these  standards. 

1  f  it  would  come  to  that,  1  would  be  very  much  in  favor  of  saying 
to  t  he  States,  “Here  the  standards  have  been  developed.  Your  legisla¬ 
ture  will  lie  meeting  and  you  can  take  them  or  leave  them,”  and  if  we 
don't,  of  course,  we  could  not  cry  very  loudly  if  they  said  “You  failed 
in  your  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Pickle.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  passed  a  measure, 
the  water  pollution  bill,  which  said  to  the  States,  “We  will  give  you 
until  1!)G7  to  set  the  standards.  If  you  don't.  we  are  going  to.” 

In  view  of  your  comments,  I  would  like  to  also  ask  the  State  Senator 
Herring  what  bethinks  about  t  hat,  if  that  was  given  to  the  States  along 
the.  same  lines  as  the  water  pollution  measure.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that? 

Mr.  Herbixo.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Muudt-Blatnik  bill,  the  water 
quality  bill  of  1965 :  Yes;  it  gave  to  tlie  States  a  deadline  until  July 
of  r.i<>7  fo  come  up  with  acceptable  water  criteria  in  all  interstate 
streams,  streams  over  which  the  Federal  Government  has  jurisdiction, 
and  if  they  did  not  come  up  with  acceptable  standards,  it  is  subject 
to  review  fiv  Mr.  ITdall,  after  the  agency  is  transferred  there.  Then 
the  Federal  Government  would  set  standards  of  its  own. 

I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  that  and  I  think  it  might  work  in 
the  area  we  are  talking  about  here.  The  State  of  Texas,  I  think,  and  I 
speak  only  as  one  member  of  the  senate,  would  respond  gladly,  and  I 
think  with  n  great  deal  of  cooperation  in  trying  to  meet  the-  problem. 
This  committee  has  done  so  much  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
people,  so  much  more  than  we  can  in  the  State  legislature.  You  have 
done  a  great  service. 

Give  us  a  chance,  if  we  are  worthy  of  it,  to  try  to  establish  some 
standards.  I  f  we  don't  do  it,  then  authorize  someone  to  do  it.  I  would 
rather  this  Congress  set  the  standards  rather  than  giving  broad,  un¬ 
limited  rulemaking  power  to  some  agency. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

M r.  Cux n ingham.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

By  t he  w a y,  do  you  know  Mr.  Werner  in  Austin  ? 

Colonel  Garrison.  Werner?  He  works  for  me. 

Mr.  C  on  Nixon  am.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  mine  from  Omaha,  Nebr. 
I  think  highly  of  him. 

Colonel  ’  like  you,  I  have  been  in  this  work  professionally,  not  as  long 
as  you  but  quite  a  few  years. 
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May  I  ask  you,  are  there  any  figures  available  as  to  how  many  deaths 

ate  caused  by  auto  design  ?  , T  f  „ 

Colonel  Garrison.  No,  sir:  not  to  my  knowledge.  May  I  make  a 
quick  statement  ?  I  know  your  time  is  limited.  I  actually  believe— 
somebody  said  before  here,  a  gentleman  from  the  Aeronautical  .Engi¬ 
neering,  you  have  to  have  skilled  people  investigate  accidents.  1  don  t 
think  you  can  ever  investigate  every  accident  with  the  completeness  we 
are  talking  about  unless  you  have  men,  material  and  money  to  recoil- 

struct  the  scene  of  an  accident.  +  , 

You  have  engineers  go  over  the  automobile  at  that  time,  hav  e  a  psy- 
chologist  talk  to  the.  family  and  see  what  the  attitude  of  the  man  was 
when  he  left  home,  go  over*  his  medical  iv'cord  and  then  perform  an 
*ilitODSV« 

I  don't  think  you  can  ever  really  pinpoint  exactly  what  even 

caused  an  accident*  ,,  , 

Cun n i N(« ji am *  \  our  testimony  has  been  like  a  breath  of  nesh 
atr.  I  believe  you  to  be  a  qualified  witness  and  we  have  not  had  too 

many  of  those*  ..  .  t  m 

Now  you  know  from  your  long  years  of  experience  what  we  in  traffic 
safety  know  are  t  he  things  that  have  to  be  attended  to.  And  that  is  the 
three  E’s,  education,  traffic  engineering,  and  enforcement* 

Colonel  Garrison*  Yes,  sir.  #  . 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Aren’t  those  the  real  points  that  have  to  be 

stressed  ? 

Colonel  Garrison.  Yes,  sir.  To  me  I  would  think  they  are  the  major 

ilr!  Cunningham.  You  have  to  build  better  highways  and  you 
have  to  have  money.  You  have  to  do  better  traffic  enginering  so  far 
as  red  and  green  lights,  stop  signs,  hedges  that  obstruct  your  vision, 
all  those  things. 

You  have  to  have  more  money  for  more  patrolmen  because  enforce¬ 
ment  is  the  weakest  link  of  tiiose  three.  So,  aren't  those  the  three 
things  that  if  they  are  properly  implemented  and  if  you  had  enough 
money  would  reduce  this  toll  ? 

Colonel  Garrison.  We  think  so,  yes,  sir;  we  think  it  would, 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Of  course,  as  you  mentioned,  there  are  other 
things  such  as  uniform  signs  and  sgnals  between  the  various  States 
and  license  revocation— say  someone  in  Maryland  lias  his  license  taken 
away  from  him,  he  can  go  into  Virginia  and  drive  again  if  lie  passes 

the  test.  ,  .  , 

Don't  you  think  it  would  lie  wise  if  a  mans  license  were  taken 
away  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  drive  in  any  other  State? 

Colonel  Garrison.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Would  that  not  do  a  lot  toward  alleviating  this 

problem  ?  ... 

Colonel  Garrison.  Yes,  sir.  However,  you  know  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government,  there  is  a  Federal  Driving  Register. 
Of  course  it  is  not.  mandatory  but  we  are  one  of  the  participating 
States.  When  we  revoke  a  license  we  send  it  in  and  when  we  issue 
a  license  out  of  State  we  check  with  the  register,  a  service  which  lias 
been  very  beneficial. 

We  have  been  able  to  get.  information  on  people  far  removed.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  prevent  that  party  from  coming  in  under  an  assumed 
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name  and  reapplying  because  there  is  no  identification  such  as  finger* 
prints. 

Mr,  Cunningham*  .Vs  I  said,  your  testimony  is  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  because  you  know  what  has  to  he  done  to  reduce  this  ac¬ 
cident  toll.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  this  field  professionally  will 
agree  with  you  and  that  is  the  point  1  have  been  t tying  to  get  across 
in  all  of  these  hearings. 

T  am  delighted  that  you  came.  Jf  my  time  were  not  limited  I  would 
say  some  complimentary  tilings  about  Congressman  Pickle  but  I  am 
a  fra  id  I  will  lie  shut  off  so  I  will  reserve  my  time. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired.  He  may 
insert  his  complimentary  remarks  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mackay? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Colonel,  it  is  a  very  reassuring  thing  to  encounter  a  person  like  your¬ 
self  that  we  can  turn  to.  I  want  to  say  how  completely  I  agree  with 
your  Governor’s  statement  about  the  need  for  Federal -State-local  co¬ 
operation  in  methods  which  dignify  each  unit  of  the  government  in 
their  respective  roles. 

T  would  like  you  to  go  hack  to  the  Governor  who  is  a  very  experi¬ 
enced  political  leader  and  ask  him  to  put  some  meat  on  the  skeleton 
and  suggest  what  specific  met  hods  or  processes  we  might  use, 

I  find  it  very  satisfying  to  have  legislators  here  from  Texas  and 
Georgia  and  oilier  States  that  have  been  represented,  T  believe  the 
frequent  consultations  of  committees  of  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
t  u res  having  similar  jurisdiction  may  lie  the  best  method. 

Now  T  think  we  have  a  little  tangle  in  our  discussion.  There  are 
three  titles  in  all  of  these  bills.  The  first  one  has  to  do  with  safety 
performance  standards  for  motor  vehicles.  I  think  we  have  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  fixing  of  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  fixing  of 
criteria  for  programs. 

Would  you  agree  ? 

Colonel  Garrison.  T  agree,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay,  It  is  not  feasible  for  50  State  legislatures  to  define 
safety  performance  standards  when  it  appears  that  these  must  be 
dynamic  standards  which  will  lie  tightened  up  and  improved  with 
experience. 

Will  yon  agree  with  that? 

Colonel  Garrison,  Yes,  sir:  I  will.  However,  may  T  add  something 
here.  In  establishing  those  standards  I  think,  too,  it  would  !>e  advis¬ 
able  to  take  the  benefit  and  experience  of  many  people  in  various 
branches  of  government,  consult  them,  at  least. 

Mr.  Mackay.  You  would  also  agree  this  does  not  require  24  months 
but  could  h*  done  very  expeditiously  ? 

Colonel  Garrison,  Yes,  si r. 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  second  title  has  to  do  with  comprehensive  re¬ 
search.  It  is  undisputed  that  nowhere,  in  or  out  of  government,  has 
complete  data  been  gathered  or  really  complete  research  done  on  every 
nsnect  of  the  traffic  accident  phenomenon. 

Colonel  Garrison.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Mackay.  It  is  true  that  50  States  cannot  carry  on  comprehen¬ 
sive  research,  isn’t  it  ? 
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Colonel  Garrison.  That  is  right.  ,. 

>Ii%  Mackay.  It  seems  to  me  that  tlie  States  have  a  contribution  to 
make  in  the  area  of  research  on  selective  projects.  W'  ould  you  not 
agree  to  that? 

Colonel  Garrison.  Yes,  1  would  ,  . , 

Mr.  Mackay.  Title  III  has  to  do  with  the  grant-in-aid  programs. 
I  just  want  to  second  what  the  Governor  said  and  what  I  know  to  he 
your  view,  that  for  anyone  in  Washington  to  undertake  to  hx  cnteria 
for  driver  training  without  consultation  with  State  and  local  olticials 
would  be  folly. 

Colonel  Garrison.  May  I  add  and  policing.  _ 

Mr.  Mackay.  And  training  of  accident  investigators. 

Colonel  Garrison.  Yes.  0,  , 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  wan  to  appeal  to  you  to  ask  the  people  in  jour  .  late 
to  help  us  think  about  reasonable  mechanics  that  should  be  written 
into  this  legislation  because  it  rankles  me  to  read  some! lung  like  I  he 
Baldwin  amendment  that  says  if  you  don  t  do  what  the  Secretary 
wants  you  will  get  your  money  cut  otl.  It  burns  up  everjbodj  in 
State  and  local  communities.  ,  . 

I  think  we  can  eliminate  that  displeasure  on  the  part  of  people  in 
the  local  communities  by  working  out  the  practical  mechanics.  Ao- 
body  lias  suggested  that  the  term  “creative  federalism”  is  not.  a  nice 
term.  It  is  a  fresh  term,  but  it  has  not  been  spelled  out  as  the  Gover¬ 
nor  said.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

I  just  want  to  thank  you  and  your  legislator,  for  your  presence 
here.  It  has  meant  a  lot  to  use  for  you  to  come  up  here  and  express 
approval  of  what  we  are  try  ing  to  do. 

Colonel  Garrison.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Pickle.  When  the  hearings  were  conducted  last  month  I 
pointed  out  under  title  II  through  the  grant  program  it  seemed  to 
me  like  we  were  giving  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  a  pretty  heavy  hand  over  the  States  and  it  might  lead,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  pointed  out,  to  very  strong  Federal  control. 

L  want  to  simply  point  this  out  to  jou  and  to  the  committee.  In  my 
opinion,  title  II  ought  to  be  considered  fully  by  this  committee.  It  is 
being  considered  at  this  point,  title  II  and  III,  over  the  Public  Works. 
Perhaps  Public  Works  with  respect  to  highway  design  should  remain 
there  but  when  we  talk  in  terms  of  programs  I  don’t  know  why  juris¬ 
diction  should  not  he  in  this  committee  and  not  over  there. 

I  just  point  that  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add,  though,  that  I 
think  the  States  ought  to  avoid  coining  to  Washington  and  implying, 
and  you  have  not  done  this,  that  their  house  is  in  order.  I  think  the 
Georgia  legislators  here  would  agree  that  there  is  a  plain  lack  of 
coordination  by  the  professional  people  in  government  in  looking  at 
the  total  problem. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  Mr. 
Farnsley  ? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  The  man  from  Texas  says  you  know  more  about 
this  than  anybody  else  in  all  of  the  world*.  You  told  me  what  the 
Governor  from  Texas  thinks  about  it. 

Take  2  or  3  minutes  and  tell  us  wliat  you  think  about  it. 
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Colonel  Garrison.  I  may  not  know  exactly  what  you  lmve  under¬ 
stood.  I  have  been  known  as  one  of  the  voices  crying  out  in  the 
wilderness,  since  1946.  I  attended  the  President’s  first  Highway 
Safety  Conference.  I  got  on  a  train  because  I  could  not  get  a  plane 
reservation  going  home.  There  in  my  hand  I  had  the  best  thinking 
of  2,500  people  that  t  lie  President  called,  the  action  program,  to  go 
back  with.  We  put  this  in  and  we  immediately  stopped  dancing,  l 
was  delighted  until  I  got  back  home  and  faced  reality.  No  one  in 
Texas  was  concerned  about  the  program  I  brought  back  from 
Washington. 

I  made  many  speeches  on  it.  Some  of  our  legislative  friends  stood 
with  me  and  we  lost  a  lot  of  battles  and  we  rose  slowly,  I  think  in 
our  legislative  process,  the  only  way  for  us  to  do  anything  in  this 
country  is  to  alert  the  people  in  the  States  and,  thank  God,  we  have 
a  country  like  this  today  and  if  something  is  going  to  be  done  it  is 
going  to  be  done  immediately. 

The  fact  is  that  they  don’t  know  what  they  want  because  if  has  not 
been  explained.  I  think,  sir,  that  that  explains  the  very  fact  that 
the  things  that  you  are  saying  here  today  in  this  committee  on  this 
proposed  legislation.  I  believe  that  hack  in  my  State,  and  1  hope 
my  good  friend  Senator  Herring  will  concur— 1  think  we  can  move 
on  n,  program  that  will  accomplish  the  objective. 

That  is  the  great  tiling  to  me  that  has  been  happening. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

M r.  Macdonald.  Would  you  yield  ? 

Sir,  I  think  the  questions  that  Mr.  Pickle  and  the  other  people  have 
asked  you  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  thing.  1  am  not  from  Texas, 
I  am  not  from  the  South.  I  don  t  always  cry  about  States  rights  as 
some  of  the  people  do  up  here,  not  members  of  this  committee,  of 
course,  but  I  have  heard  them  on  the  floor  sometimes,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  how  you  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  Federal  standards 
set  up,  and  you,  yourself,  said  they  could  not  he  set  up  by  the  State 
nnm  ( dually,  they  had  to  be  set  up  bv  the  Federal  Government,  you 
have  federal  money  involved  in  support  of  this  program,  and  yet  after 
all  (Ins  is  done  you  don't  want  any  Federal  control. 

That  always  lea  ves  me  blank. 

Colonel  Garrison.  1  don't  finite  understand  that,  sir.  Let  me  inter¬ 
ject  tins,  that  with  Federal  control,  if  we  went  to  policing,  if  we  had 
federal  driver  licensing,  if  the  State  did  not  pass  legislation,  it  would 
mean  you  would  have  Federal  policing  enforcing  the  driver’s  law 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  am  not  talking  now  about  a  Federal  driving 
license  I  don  t  think  we  should  have  them.  What  1  am  talking  about 
is  specifically  the  bill  before,  us  dealing  with  highway  safety  and  put¬ 
ting  in  mandatory  Federal  standards.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about.  It  has  to  lie  done  according  to  nil  the  testimony  that  I  have 
heard  from  the  people  from  the  various  States  and  Stale  represents - 
fives  and  State  senators.  Each  one  has  said  they  can't  deni  with  it  a^ 
an  individual  problem,  it  is  too  big  to  be  handled  by  any  one  State 
even  1  exas  or  Alaska. 

i  ( he  other  hand,  yon  say  that  while  the  problem  is  too  big  to  be 
handled  by  a  single  State  and  it  needs  Federal  money  there  should 
not  be  this  so-called  czar  that  is  going  to  be  set  up  bv  the  Federal  fh.v 
ernment.  J  ~ 
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Colonel  Garrisons  I  think  you  missed  my  point,  sir.  What  I  in¬ 
tended  to  imply  was  that  I  agree  on  the  standards*  Shull  wc  take  the 
benefit  of  the  years  of  experience  of  people  at  the  various  levels  of 
government  cooperatively  getting  together  to  set  the  standards? 

I  would  l>e  violently  opposed  to  take  a  group  of  pseudoexperts  and 
say  here  are  the  standards  we  are  going  to  set  and  then  find  it  would 
not  he  workable. 

I  have  attended  many  meetings  over  the  years.  Someone  will  come 
up  with  something  that  looks  real  good  and  then  we  say  yes,  what 
about  this?  I  didn't  know  that  was  a  factor.  I  am  talking  about  get¬ 
ting  together  the  knowledgeable  people  at  any  level,  sir,  the  Federal 
“Government,  the  State  government,  the  local  government,  and  outside, 
too. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  But  you  would  agree  that  in  the  months  that  this 
•evolved  that  this  ought  to  have  a  responsible  agent,  either  the  Congress 
itself  or  someone  appointed  by  the  Congress  to  run  the  entire  show? 

Colonel  Garrison*  Yes,  sir/  I  would  say  the  Congress,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  And  without  calling  them  a  political  or  Federal 
czar. 

Colonel  Garrison,  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  Thank  you, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Colonel  Garrison,  and 
Senator  Herring,  for  your  contribution  to  the  record. 

Colonel  Garrison.  Thank  you,  sir* 

Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas*  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Karl  E*  Smith,  of 
Auberry,  Calif* 

STATEMENT  OF  KARL  E,  SMITH,  AUBERRY,  CALIF* 

Mr,  Smith*  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have 
come  here  today  to  try  to  prevent  needless  death,  and  misery  on  our 
streets  and  highways,  and  I  am  most  grateful  that  you  have  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

First,  I  would  tel!  von  how  I  came  to  be  a  safer  automobile  expert* 

I  have  sight  in  only  one  eye*  Several  years  ago  I  was  driving  the 
Los  Angeles  freeways  and  discovered  that  for  a  one-eyed  person  it 
was  a  harrowing  experience  trying  to  change  lanes,  for  I  needed  to 
turn  my  head  further  than  most  people  do* 

I  nearly  caused  a  wreck  because  my  head  was  turned  when  condi¬ 
tions  up  front  changed  and  1  did  not  see  it  happen.  All  drivers,  how¬ 
ever,  look  to  the  sides  because  they  cannot  trust  their  mirrors  and  I 
suddenly  realized  that  I  could  do  something  not  only  for  myself,  but 
for  all  motorists,  if  I  could  devise  a  better  mirror  system  than  the 
one  on  present  cars. 

It  took  me  3  years,  hut  I  built  the  car  I  now  drive.  I  have  in¬ 
vented  a  perfect  over-thedpp  auto  vision  mirror  that  is  full  sweep¬ 
ing  both  to  the  rear  and  sides,  and  completely  undistorting*  It  is  of 
such  effectiveness  for  lane-changing  that  even  the  rear  end  of  a  car 
can  be  seen  through  this  device  while  the  front  end  protrudes  ahead 
of  my  car*  This  situation  exists  simultaneously  on  both  sides.  It  en¬ 
ables  me  to  make  safe  lane  changes  on  a  busy  freeway  no  one  driving 
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a  conventional  car  could  possibly  achieve  without  having  sideswipe 

accidents.  m  _  .  ,  ,  ^ 

If  you  will  sit  in  my  car — which  I  drove  to  W  ashington  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  so  that  you  might — you  will  find  that  you  have  never  seen  such 
panoramic,  undistorted  rear  and  side  viewing  in  an  automobile. 

I  also  brought  a  film,  which  1  will  show,  which  was  taken  from 
inside  my  car,  being  driven  down  an  expressway,  with  the  camera 
focused  on  the  panoramic  mirror.  It  is  quite  exciting  to  watch  the 
film  and  realize  that  this  is  the  kind  of  auto  safety  everyone  is  talking 
about,  but  no  one  has  found. 

(Film  presentation.) 

There  is  simply  not  a  blind  spot  in  my  mirror  system,  i  on  need  not, 
for  instance,  look  to  the  side  to  enter  an  expressway  for  the  viewing  is 
nearly  180  degrees  in  full  sweep.  Tou  look  forward  at  all  times  foi 
all  driving  conditions. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  this  mirror  provides  <5  percent  greater 
rear  and  side  vision,  during  a  heavy  rain,  especially  at  night,  than  you 
have  on  a  “rainbeaten”  front  winshield.  My  device  does  not  increase, 
rear  vision  headlight  glare.  On  the  contrary,  it  slightly  polarizes 
normal  glare  seen  through  other  rear  vision  mirrors. 

But,  gentlemen,  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  I  offer  to  save 
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This  mirror  is  so  effective  that  I  can  block  out  all  glass  except  the 
front  windshield  and  drive  the  most  crowded  freeways  with  total 
safety.  Nothing  inside  my  car  is  view -obstructing,  not  anything— not 
the  passengers,  not  the  seats,  not  auto  top  braces,  nothing  that  could 
be  installed  for  passenger  safety. 

Imagine,  gentlemen,  what  this  means  for  auto  safety.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  eliminate  rear  and  side  windows.  It  means  that 
all  seats  can  be  built  to  prevent  whiplash  neck  and  lie  of  a  wraparound 
type  to  keep  people  from  being  thrown  out  of  a  car  in  a  side  crash. 
Also,  it  allows  for  center  supported  roll  bars  to  keep  car  tops  from 
crushing  in  and  killing  and  injuring  passengers. 

Thus,  when  you  add  it  all  up,  1  have  eliminated  two  major  causes 
of  accidents  from  happening,  and  three  major  causes  of  death  and 
misery  when  accidents  occur,  all  of  which  were  not  possible  to  correct 
without  over-the-top  viewing.  . 

May  I  point  out  what  I  really  did  ?  I  changed  the  basic  concept  of 
automobile  and  found  far  bigger,  more  important,  more  effective  solu¬ 
tions  than  those  who  try  to  keep  the  auto  as  we  know  it  and  approach 
auto  safety  from  that  point  of  view. 

I  have  come  liefore  you  today,  then,  to  discuss  this  important  safety 
advance  and  to  do  mV  utmost  to  have  this  new  concept  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  incorporated  into  the  minimum  standards  required  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  United  States. 

I  think  all  should  know,  too,  that  I  am  principally  here  today  be¬ 
cause  Congressman  B.  F.  Sisk  from  California  was  willing  to  drive 
my  car  and  write  a  report  about  it,  whereas,  safety  experts  for  two 
years  would  in  no  way  concern  themselves  with  what  I  offer.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I,  too,  know  something  of  the  enormous,  yet  in  some 
cases  inexcusable,  problems  confronting  those  who  are  sincerely  trying 
to  accomplish  effective  auto  safety.  For  example,  it  has  taken  the 
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automobile  industry  years  to  correct  the  steering  post,  even  though  it 
bus  long  been  known  that  this  is  a  needless  killer. 

My  experience  with  this  kind  of  apathy  are  these  files  you  see  before 
me.  They  represent  one  effort,  and  one  man’s  failure  to  get  one  safety 
official  to  look  at  a  new  safety  concept,  1  have  written  more  than  250 
letters  to  varied  safety  experts  1  could  discover  in  the  auto  industry, 
safety  councils,  both  Federal  and  private,  varied  States  that  have 
safety  programs,  universities  being  given  research  grants,  certain  in¬ 
surance  companies,  the  U.S*  Senate  Subcommittee  Investigating  Auto 
Safety,  and  such  specialty  groups  as  the  Physicians  for  Auto  Safety 
and  the  Highway  visibility  Bureau,  as  well  as  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  Inc. 

Moreover,  my  rebuff  was  in  the  face  of  my  having  received  pub¬ 
licity  twice  through  international  news  releases,  national  publicity 
four  times  through  magazine  and  auto  trade  paper  coverage,  local 
publicity  in  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and 
Fresno,  a  total  of  nine  times,  TV  publicity  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  Providence,  R.I.,  and  national  radio  coverage  once. 

These  files,  then,  are  the  basis  for  my  writing  my  report  entitled 
“The  Safer  Automobile  Farce,"  as  of  April  5,  1966,  which  I  request 
become  part  of  my  testimony.  I  report  these  files  to  you  as  a  basis 
to  recommend  that  a  bureau  be  organized  to  evaluate  and  make  known 
effect!  ve  new  safety  ideas. 

What  is  obviously  wrong  is  that  with  our  great  scientific  advances 
of  today,  it  is  thought  that  advance  can  only  come  through  the  team¬ 
work  of  a  large  corporation  exploring  a  problem.  Seemingly,  we 
have  forgotten  that  it  was  the  lone  inventor  of  a  few  years  ago  who 
produced  much  of  what  we  use  today . 

You  should  also  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  all  of  the 
enormity  of  the  search  for  a  safer  automobile,  most  auto  safety  orga¬ 
nizations  have  even  made  certain  that  no  private  inventor  he  recog¬ 
nized  bv  making  it  illegal  to  endorse  private  invention*  I  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  far  too  much  to  offer  in  the  constructive  mechanical  prog¬ 
ress  than  to  confine  myself  to  an  expose.  My  contribution  is  the  safety 
device  on  the  car  I  built  which  the  public  needs  immediately*  Nothing 
should  be  more  important  than  this. 

Gentlemen,  the  worst  mistake  anyone  could  possibly  make  for 
auto  safety  is  to  demand  placement  of  two  outside  mirrors  on  auto¬ 
mobiles,  as  is  now  being  done  by  experts.  These  mirrors  do  not 
solve  the  viewing  problem.  They  perpetuate  the  problem  and,  there¬ 
fore,  can  never  be  a  solution.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
then,  could  such  recommendations  be  called  progress. 

Moreover,  proponents  of  outside  mirrors  do  not  realize  that  their 
concept  of  viewing  keeps  the  seat  at  shoulder  height,  which  causes 
whiplash  neck  injury.  Their  mirror  concepts  allow  car  tops  to  be 
braced  only  at  the  comers  and  edges,  causing  tops  to  be  crushed 
when  accidents  occur. 

Further,  these  same  proponents  recommend  only  pads  behind 
seats  to  prevent  whiplash.  As  you  well  know,  when  this  is  done, 
it  prevents  whiplash,  but  creates  greater  viewing  obstruction.  More¬ 
over,  such  pads  can  only  be  mounted  on  front  seats  because  of  view¬ 
ing  problems*  It  can%  be  called  progress  by  recommending  the 
solution  of  one  problem  by  creating  another  problem  of  viewing. 
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I  close  my  report  with  the  following:  The  auto  industry  must 
stop  needless  highway  carnage*  1  challenge  their  insistence  that 
everything  possible  is  being  done  to  make  a  safer  automobile. 

If  they  have  a  mirror  as  good  as  mine,  why  is  it  not  manufactured 
on  present  automobiles  ?  b  .  . 

If  they  do  not  have  a  mirror  as  effective  as  mine,  why  is  it  that 
they  will  not  look  at  mine  and  install  it  immediately  on  experi¬ 
mental  cars  as  a  prelude  to  mass  production  ? 

Obviously,  either  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  my  mirror,  or 
they  have  one  of  only  limited  effectiveness  or  they  deliberately  are 
retarding  auto  safety.  There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out,  and  be¬ 
cause  this  involves  needless  highway  slaughter,  we  must  find  out. 

I  will  drive  my  car  to  Detroit  with  the  open  challenge  that  one 
and  all  of  the  auto  industry  show  their  mirror  concepts  alongside 
mine.  With  impartial  judges  such  as  you,  or  anyone  you  care  to 
name,  and  the  press,  the  matter  can  be  decided. 

Thank  you  ror  allowing  me  to  be  here. 

The  car  is  located  in  space  3G169  of  the  Rayburn  Building  Garage 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  it. 

(The  article  “The  Safer  Automobile  Farce, ??  as  of  Apr.  5,  1966, 
follows:) 

The  Safer  Automobile  Farce  as  of  April  5r  1966 
(By  Karl  E.  Smith) 

The  search  for  a  safer  automobile,  despite  the  publicity  such  receives,  the 
money  being  spent,  and  the  Investigations  being  conducted,  is  a  farce. 

Where  the  auto  is  concerned  I  have  discovered  how  to  eliminate  two  major 
causes  of  accidents  from  happening  and  three  major  causes  of  death  hi  id  misery 
when  accidents  occur*  but  no  safety  expert.  I  van  find  is  even  slightly  interested. 

Moreover,  I  prove  I  can  do  this  by  having  constructed  a  prototype  safety  car 
encompassing  my  discovery.  Hundreds  of  people  have  tested  my  car  with 
complete  elation  about  its  performance. 

I  first  wrote  to  every  safety  expert  I  could  discover  in  the  auto  industry  safety 
councils,  both  federal  and  private,  varied  states  that  have  safety  programs,  uni¬ 
versities  being  given  research  grants*  certain  insurance  companies*  the  TJ.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  investigating  auto  safety,  and  such  specialty  groups  as 
the  Fhysleans  for  Auto  Safety  and  the  Highway  Visibility  Bureau,  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association,  etc. 

For  all  of  this  I  have  yet  to  get  one  safety  official  to  appraise  my  car, 

I  then  went  to  the  press  and  have  received  publicity  twice  through  inter¬ 
na  Monal  news  releases*  national  publicity  four  times  through  magazine  and  auto 
trade  paper  coverage,  local  publicity  In  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Fresno,  a  total  of  nine  times*  and  TV  publicity  In  Fresno,  California, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.*  and  Providence,  R.L 

Having  received  marvelous  reviews  with  pictures,  descriptions  and  elated 
testimonials,  still  no  safety  expert  will  look  at  my  car. 

It  Is  my  charge  (with  proof  I  can  furnish,  not  only  from  my  large  reject  file, 
but  with  the  prototype  safety  car  I  have  built)  that  through  mechanical  incom¬ 
petence,  scientific  mechanical  advances  are  deliberately  kept  from  being 
recognized  and  manufactured,  both  by  the  investigators  and  the  Industry  they 
would  admonish. 

Mindful  of  the  enormity  of  the  safer  automobile  search  and  the  dire  need 
for  a  safer  automobile,  such  a  situation  is  a  disgrace  to  the  mechanical  Ingenuity 
by  which  America  once  again  could  surpass  all  the  world. 

The  tragedy  of  what  is  to  come  in  auto  safety  is  that  whereas  the  auto  Indus¬ 
try  suppressed  mechanical  creativity  to  make  a  safer  automobile,  so  are  the 
political  leaders  searching  for  a  safer  automobile  now  doing  the  same  thing. 
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Men  without  mechanical  ability  or  background  are  now  making  recommen¬ 
dations,  same  of  which  are  totally  wrong.  The  mechanically  creative  person  is 
barred  completely  from  today’s  search  for  si  safer  automobile.  To  build  an 
automobile  that  exceeds,  In  safety  concept*  all  automobiles  in  the  world,  to 
receive  publicity  about  it  and  to  challenge  anyone  to  show  a  better  potential,  as 
I  have  done,  is  not  considered  sufficient  reason  for  auto  safety  testimonial  or 
recognized  expertism.  Thus  the  mechanically  skilled  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
unskilled  and  the  mechanically  unskilled  make  the  ear  safety  decisions. 

That  1  have  created  something  remarkable  cannot  be  denied,  witness  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


A,  Congressman  B.F.  Sink 


"CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

“House  of  Represent ative, 
'‘Washington,  D.C.,  December  23, 1965. 


"Mr.  Karl  E.  Smith, 

“Post  Office  ft  or  16  7* 

1 1  Au b erry*  Califo mia . 

"Dear  Mb.  Smith.  1  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  examining  and  driving  the  automobile  equipped  with  your  ingenious  and  prac¬ 
tical  over  the  top  automobile  vision  mirror. 

*T  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  was  greatly  Impressed  by  the  practical  utility 
of  this  device  and  I  will  do  all  I  properly  can  to  assist  you  in  its  development  and 
presentation  as  a  new  approach  to  the  automobile  and  traffic  safety  we  so 


urgently  need. 

“My  actual  operation  of  the  automobile  in  traffic  revealed  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  mirrors  gives  a  clear,  undistorted  view  of  the  entire  street  and  surround¬ 
ings  to  the  rear  and  on  both  sides  of  the  vehicle,  with  greater  effectiveness  than 
ever  experienced,  f  am  additionally  most  impressed  by  the  opportunity  that  in¬ 
corporation  of  your  invention  into  the  design  of  automobiles  will  afford  in  revis¬ 
ing  the  entire  structure  of  the  body  In  the  interest  of  safety.  The  full  over  the 
top  rear  and  side  vision  eliminates  any  need  for  rear  window  or  other  vision,  and 
would  make  jK>ssible  higher  front  seats  to  avoid  whiplash  injuries,  greater 
strengthening  of  top  and  door  structures  to  reduce  injuries  from  roll-over  or  open 
door  accidents  and  other  desirable  features. 

"I  will  certainly  urge  all  organizations  and  groups  dedicated  to  highway  safety 
to  carefully  consider  and  assist  In  publicizing  and  advancing  the  obvious  merits 
of  your  device, 

"Sincerely, 

“B.  F.  Sisk,  Member  of  Congress." 


Having  driven  my  car  thousands  of  miles  under  many  varied  road  conditions, 
I  submit  it  as  having  a  perfect  over  the  top  auto  vision  mirror  that  is  full  sweep¬ 
ing  both  to  the  rear  and  sides,  completely  undistorting  and  of  such  effectiveness 
for  lane  changing  that  even  the  extreme  exists  where  the  rear  end  of  a  car  can 
be  seen  through  nay  device  while  the  front  end  protrudes  ahead  of  my  car.  This 
situation  exists  simultaneously  on  both  sides  enabling  me  to  make  safe  lane 
changes  on  a  busy  freeway  at  a  pace  no  one  driving  a  conventional  car  could 
possibly  achieve  without  having  “side  swipe”  accidents. 

With  my  mirror  I  can  safely  enter  freeways  on  an  approach  ramp  without 
looking  to  the  sides,  for  my  mirror  is  nearly  1*0°  in  '  full  sweep*  rear  and  side 
view. 

My  mirror  system  provides  75%  greater  rear  and  side  vision  during  a  heavy 
rain,  especially  at  night,  than  one  has  on  a  ‘Tain  beaten”  front  windshield.  My 
device  does  not  increase  rear  vision  headlight  glare.  On  the  contrary,  it  slightly 
polarizes  normal  glare  seen  through  rear  vision  mirrors. 


B.  Wrong  expert  ism 

Experts  must  stop  expounding  the  need  for  two  outside  mirrors  on  automo¬ 
biles  as  a  national  standard.  To  do  so  is  not  facing  the  fact  that  these  mirrors 
don't  solve  the  viewing  problem.  Such  mirrors  continue  the  problem  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  ever  be  a  solution. 

Moreover,  such  proponents  of  the  outside  mirrors  don’t  realize  that  it  la  their 
concept  of  viewing  that  is  keeping  auto  backrests  of  seats  only  at  shoulder  height 
which  causes  whiplash  neck  injury.  Xor  do  they  realize  that  their  mirror  con¬ 
cepts  are  keeping  car  tops  being  braced  only  at  the  corners  and  edges,  which  cause 
car  tops  to  crush  in  when  accidents  occur. 
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With  my  over  the  top  mirror  there  is  also  no  logic  to  support  the  idea  that  we 
must  choose  between  safety  anti  style.  We  can  have  both. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  w  hy  we  must  accept  head  on  collisions  the  way  we  do. 

C.  The  automoMJe  industry 

It  Is  my  charge  and  challenge  that  the  auto  industry  does  not  know  how  to 
build  my  mirror  which  is  the  key  to  eliminating  much  that  is  wrong  with  present 
automobiles  and  which  could  be  installed  immediately, 

1  have  written  many  letters  to  the  auto  industry  explaining  what  my  over  the 
top  vision  is,  and  its  potential  to  other  safety  problems.  The  proof  of  how  little 
they  know  is  evident  when  public  statements  are  made  coming  from  the  auto 
Industry,  such  as  “The  only  safe  car  is  a  tank*'  and  my  receiving  the  following  in 
a  letter  from  Chrysler  Corporation. 

“Our  information  does  not  indicate  that  there  would  be  any  significant  drop  in 
the  traffic  accident  situation  even  if  the  rear  view  mirror  system  were  nearly 
perfect” 

I  reply  publicly  as  follows : 

“Mr.  J.  ft.  Lemon,  Chairman, 

Mng  ine erin  y  I  m  pro  rent  eti  t  C om  m  il  f  eet 
uCh  rysler  Corporation* 

“Deae  Mb,  Lemon  :  You  are  misinformed  by  your  own  inadequacies  to  know 
how  to  make  correct  over  the  top  vision.  On  your  new  experimental  car  you 
treated  ‘over  the  top  vision'  as  a  gadget  to  Install,  where  on  a  limited  scale  you 
would  have  an  linage  appear  on  the  instrument  panel. 

*T  grant  that  this  will  not  make  a  significant  drop  in  accident  toll,  but  as  you 
know,  you  refuse  to  sit  in  my  car  and  see  that  I  have  exceeded  every  concept 
you  hold  about  over  the  top  vision. 

*'I  have  sucli  perfect  vision  on  my  car  that  I  can  block  out  all  rear  and  side 
glass  and  using  only  the  front  windshield  and  my  mirror  device,  I  can  make  safe 
lane  changes  on  a  busy  freeway  at  a  pace  no  one  with  n  conventional  car  could 
possibly  achieve  without  having  side  swipe  accidents.  Thus  ray  vision  would 
prevent  side  swipe  accidents  and  certain  rear  end  crashes  that  occur  when  driv¬ 
ers  take  their  eyes  off  the  front  road  to  lane  change, 

"But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Can't  you  imagine  that  if  T  can  block  out 
all  glass  except  the  front  windshield  that  my  viewing  becomes  the  key  to  building 
all  seats  to  the  roof  to  prevent  whiplash  and  that  these  seats  could  also  be 
partial  wrap  around  to  keep  people  from  being  thrown  out  of  a  car  In  a  side 
collision? 

"Mind  you,  Mr.  Lemon,  nothing  inside  my  car  is  a  viewing  obstruction  (includ¬ 
ing  the  passengers  and  anything  I  can  install  for  safety  protection ).  Can’t  you 
then  imagine  further  that  along  with  such  high  seats,  I  can  Install  roll  bars  with 
hidden  center  braces  In  the  high  seats  to  keep  tops  from  crushing  in  when  cars 
roll  over? 

“You  know  very  well  that  If  you  were  to  take  your  present  Chrysler  automobile 
and  Install  high  wrap  around  seats  and  center  supported  roll  bars  fas  Republic 
Aviation  now  proposes  on  their  car)  you  could  not  possibly  drive  it  down  an 
express  way,  for  there  would  be  so  many  blind  spots  from  inside  your  car,  you 
would  have  to  give  up  the  idea, 

“Your  error  in  indicating  perfect  over  the  top  vision  could  not  cause  a  signifi¬ 
cant.  drop  In  traffic  accidents,  and  your  refusal  to  find  out  that  you  are  wrong 
is  worse  than  shameful.  It  is  murderous. 

“What  are  vnu  going  to  do  about  being  so  wrong?  Will  It  lie  your  method 
to  try  to  protect  yourself  by  trying  to  discredit  me  as  so  many  have  done  when 
T  show  them  to  be  wrong,  or  will  you  drive  mv  car  and  if  found  to  he  all  1  say 
ft  is,  will  yon  immediately  build  a  number  of  display  models  to  test  and  shew 
the  nubile? 

“What  has  happened  to  your  creativity,  your  ability  to  lead  the  world  In  your 
product?  You  deserve  your  predicament.  The  motoring  public  does  not  and 
therefore  it  is  nnfortuafe  for  all  that  you  have  to  meekly  take  recommendations 
of  O.R.A,  There  is  nothing  clever  or  original  about  any  of  their  ideas  which  are 
only  what  the  mechanical  unimaginative  would  propose  for  aiifo  safety.  Yon 
are  too  weak  to  stand  nn  rtnd  sa  v  so,  T  grant  that  some  of  what  they  say  should 
have  lieen  on  automobiles  long  ago,  but  some  things  recommended  are  nonsense. 
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“You  have  two  years,  as  I  understand  pending  legislation,  to  do  something 
realistic  about  auto  safety  or  the  government  will  build  a  car, 

-Why  don't  you  take  what  I  offer  which  would  make  amateurs  nut  of  those  *10 
would  tea  you  how  a  car  should  be  built?  Thus  the  investigations  would  die. 

“Karl  E,  Smith, 

"Box  161,  Auberry,  California^*' 

IX  Federal  and  private  agencies  searching  for  an  to  safety 

It  Is  my  charge  that  not  one  of  the  Id  Federal  Agencies  and  the  2d  or  more 
private  ones  given  credit  for  searching  for  a  safer  automobile  will  look  at  a  new 
safety  discovery,  no  matter  what  proof  is  given  of  authenticity  and  scientific 
advance 

rt  Is  further  my  charge  thnt  ttie  1(1  safety  recommendations  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration  considers  a  priority  list  for  auto  safety  (and  recommended 
by  Senator  Ribicoff)  are  la  some  cases  poorly  conceived  and  in  the  ease  of  mirrors 
completely  wrong,  I  grant  some  of  their  recommendations  should  have  been 
on  automobiles  long  ago*  but  from  a  priority  standpoint  and  with  exception  of 
doors  and  steering  posts,  none  of  the  recommendations  show  any  kmv  ledge  ot 
what  the  most  pressing  problems  for  a  safer  automobile  are.  1  point  out  the 

following :  ,.,111  u  a 

1.  Auto  tops  are  now  so  flimsy  that  if  the  car  rolls  over  people  will  be  killed 

or  badly  Injured*  .  ^ 

2.  It,  is  also  obvious  that  seats  are  only  shoulder  height  so  that  a  rear  end  eru.-« 

results  in  a  whiplash  neck.  t  ,  . 

3.  There  Is  no  protection  for  head-on  collision  originating  from  the  basic  i.  ra.  n. 
Attention  now  centers  on  what  to  do  with  people  violently  being  thrown  around 
inside  a  car  after  a  crash  cceurs, 

4.  There  is  no  protection  for  side  collision. 

5.  If  one  drives  such  a  car  the  first  thing  noted  is  that  there  are  blind  spots 

in  the  rear  and  side  vision,  .  .  -  . 

Anyone  who  cannot  recognize  these  obvious  faults  and  realize  that  predomi¬ 
nantly  such  is  causing  our  horrible  death  and  injury  toil  should  not  be  the  ones 
to  make  up  priority  lists  for  auto  safety  changes. 

Anyone  who  thinks  there  are  no  known  immediate  solutions  to  the  above  ana 
recommends  lesser  safety  features  in  lieu  of  not  getting  at  the  real  problems 
is  hardly  a  credible  expert. 

Anyone  who  deliberately  suppresses  solutions  to  the  above  and  also  Is  not 
interested  in  a  solution  that  would  prevent  certain  accidents  from  ever  occur¬ 
ring.  should  be  eliminated  from  auto  safety  programs. 

The  following  received  is  typical  of  the  apathy  most  of  my  efforts  to  have 
the  16  Federal  agencies  appraise  my  invention  receive; 

“National  Safety  Council* 

October  2U  1965. 

“Mr,  Karl  E.  Smith, 

“Diamond  Dude  Bunch, 
l*Lakeshorct  California , 

“Dear  Mr,  Smith  :  I  have  a  copy  of  your  October  10  release  concerning  your 
traffic  safety  suggestions  and  developments  containing  your  penciled  note  to  me, 
“It  Is  always  nice  to  hear  from  you  and  to  learn  of  your  development  m  the 
traffic  safety  field. 

“Thank  yon  for  your  interest  In  traffic  safety, 

“Sincerely, 

“Daniel  G.  'Reynold, 
Director,  Traffic  Operations  Division ," 


Also  my  files  contain  the  series  of  events  wherein  when  I  first  wrote  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Ribicoff  he  asked  General  Services  Arm  inf  st  ration  to  appraise  my  ear. 

General  Services  not  only  did  not  do  so,  but  gave  the  Senator  completely  false* 
misleading  advice  about  what  could  bo  done  about  it 

I  not  only  proved  GSA  wrong,  I  accused  them  of  knowingly  misinforming  a 
senator  when  life  and  death  was  the  outcome  and  sent  Senator  Ribicoff  copies 
of  all  my  corresimndence. 

When  GSA  finally  admitted  their  misinformation,  the  damage  bad  won  done 
and  Senator  Ribicoff  has  refused  to  correspond  with  me  in  nearly  n  year. 
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GSA  also  admits  in  a  letter  to  me  that  they,  like  many  others,  cannot  endorse 
private  invention.  Why  not,  I  would  ask,  for  hasn’t  the  highway  tragedy  be¬ 
come  serious  enough  that  all  solutions  should  be  sought  instead  of  ruling  out 
private  invention?  Was  it  not  the  private  inventor  of  a  few  years  ago  who 
solved  much  of  what  we  use  today?  Is  only  corporate  teamwork  the  recognized 
authority? 

E.  The  U.S .  Senate  subcommittee  investigating  auto  safety 

It  is  my  charge  that  Senator  Ribicoff,  members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  investigating  auto  safety,  and  Jerome  Sonosky,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Sub-Committee,  know  that  I  have  an  extremely  effective  device,  know  that  no 
safety  expert  will  look  at  it  and  yet  won’t  allow  me  to  testify  concerning  it. 
I  was  by-passed  at  the  auto  hearings  last  year  and  I  quote  the  following  letter 
as  proof  of  w  hat  is  to  hapi>en  for  the  present. 


“United  States  Senate, 
“Committee  on  Government  Operations , 

February  15 ,  I960. 

“Mr.  Karl  Smith, 

“Box  167 , 

44 Auberry ,  Calif. 


“Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Thank  you  for  your  recent  letters  to  myself  and  Mr. 
Jerome  Sonosky,  Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee 
on  Executive  Reorganization. 

“Let  me  assure  you  that  I  have  examined  the  copies  of  your  correspondence 
with  Senator  Itibicoff.  etc.  I  have  also  been  In  touch  with  Congressman  Sisk 
who  confirmed  the  fact  that  he  had  tested  your  specially  equipped  automobile 
and  found  it  measured  up  to  all  your  claims. 

‘‘Because  of  the  heavy  demands  of  the  legislative  schedule,  Mr.  Sonosky 
doubts  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  schedule  your  appearance  as  a 
witness  before  the  Subcommittee  this  year.  If  you  wish,  you  might  submit  a 
statement  in  writing  which  wTe  would  be  happy  to  include  in  the  printed  record 
of  our  hearings. 

“Sincerely  yours, 


“Philip  S.  Cook, 

“ Profession  Staff  Member." 


It  is  my  contention  that  if  I  were  allowed  to  testify  I  could  electrify  the 
country  with  a  new*  safety  idea.  I  believe  further  that  having  done  this,  the 
auto  industry  could  not  longer  insist  everything  possible  is  being  done  for  auto 
safety,  many  government  sponsored  programs  would  not  continue  searching  for 
solutions  to  problems  that  are  already  solved,  and  the  federal  government 
would  not  require  outside  mirrors  as  a  standard  for  the  auto  industry  to  com¬ 
ply  with.  The  search  for  a  safer  automobile  therefore  would  be  a  lesser 
problem. 

Having  received  the  above  letter,  however,  it  becomes  obvious  that  Senator 
Ribicoff  will  not  act  now  on  present  solutions  being  ignored  to  advance  auto 
safety.  I  realize  he  has  a  plan  to  make  it  possible  for  inventions  such  as  mine 
to  be  recognised  in  the  future,  but  I  charge  him  to  face  the  following  reality : 

If  there  are  16  Federal  and  20  or  more  private  agencies,  plus  universities  and 
others  who  are  now*  committed  to  investigate  new  concepts  and  wTon’t  do  it,  by 
what  logic  is  one  supposed  to  believe  that  creating  new  agencies  is  going  to 
be  any  better  or  that  they  will  act  upon  newr  concepts  even  if  they  review*  them? 

I  propose  the  idea  that  past  mistakes  in  the  search  for  a  safer  automobile 
also  occurred  in  deciding  who  and  what  constitutes  an  auto  safety  expert. 


F.  The  New  York  legislative  auto  saft  ty  program 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  on  February  4.  1966,  printed  a  drawing  of  pro¬ 
posed  car  submitted  by  Republic  Aviation  in  w’hich  it  is  said  New  York  would 
like  the  Federal  Government  to  share  in  the  estimated  cost  of  four  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  perfect  and  build  the  prototype.  To  quote  the  “Chronicle" :  “Ribicoff 
welcomed  the  New  Yorkers  as  real  pioneers*  in  the  field  of  trnliic  safety  public 
policy.” 

I  charge  that  Senator  Ribicoff.  wiio  refuses  to  look  at  my  prototype  car  al¬ 
ready  built  to  prove  wfhat  is  mechanically  possible  in  auto  safety,  has  no  logical 
reason  to  call  people  safety  pioneers  who  can  produce  only  theory  in  the  form 
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of  a  drawing.  By  what  I  have  produced  in  actuality  I  am  a  safety  auto  pioneer 
who  should  l>e  allowed  to  testify  as  to  what  I  have  produced. 

I  contend  that  anyone  can  draw  a  sketch  of  a  car  as  Republic  did  with  seats 
to  the  top  and  roll  bars  with  tenter  braces,  but  to  propose  such  a  car  and  not 
know  why  such  proposals  have  failed  in  the  past  cannot  be  tailed  pioneering. 

I  contend  that  over  the  top  vision  Republic  sketched  on  their  car  unworkable. 
It  is  entirely  w  rong  to  give  money  to  try  to  develop  a  perisco]>e  and  not  look  at 
a  solution  that  far  exceeds  a  periscope.  Republic  Aviation  also  refuses  to  look 
at  my  car  and  learn  of  my  safety  advances. 

Because  Republic  Aviation  has  submitted  a  drawing  of  a  periscopic  mirror 
on  top  of  a  car  or  possibly  because  my  mirror  invention  was  erroneously  labeled 
“periscopic”,  I  now  find  some  of  the  very  experts  who  have  publicly  stated  wre 
need  two  fender  mirrors  now  stating  publicly  that  we  need  a  j>eriscopie  mirror. 
A  periscopic  mirror  is  the  wrong  idea.  Such  cannot  possibly  give  euough  side 
vision  to  do  the  things  my  mirror  does.  What  we  need  is  a  full-sw'eeping,  pano¬ 
ramic,  undistorting  rear  and  side  vision  mirror  so  effective  that  a  passing  car 
can  protrude  ahead  of  a  vehicle  while  the  rear-end  can  still  be  seen  in  the  back¬ 
ward  mirror.  We  need  this,  not  only  for  the  vision,  but  for  what  such  perfect 
rear  and  side  vision  makes  possible  in  other  safety  features  described. 

G.  State  of  California  auto  safety  program 

California  has  a  large  Auto  Safety  Research  Program.  Knowing  Governor 
Brown  personally,  I  suggested  that  he  could  gain  national  publicity  for  himself 
and  help  auto  safety  if  he  would  have  a  picture  taken  of  himself  driving  a  new 
auto  safety  discovery.  I  also  asked  him  if  he  would  not  have  the  California 
Safety  Council  give  my  car  a  thorough  test.  I  was  completely  refused  in  both 
requests.  Not  having  received  Governor  Brown’s  backing,  I  drove  my  car  to 
Sacramento  to  see  his  traffic  safety  engineer  and  was  told  he  would  not  endorse 
a  private  invention. 

One  of  Governor  Brown’s  newly  appointed  safety  council  members  lives  less 
than  thirty  miles  from  me  and  will  not  look  at  my  car. 

If.  Universities  receiving  grants  of  money  to  investigate  auto  safety 

It  is  my  charge  that  the  auto  safety  reseruch  departments  of  Cornell,  M.I.T., 
University  of  California,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Michigan  and 
Wayne  State,  who  receive  grants  of  money  to  investigate  auto  safety  will  not 
look  at  my  safety  discovery,  regardless  of  the  proof  I  send  them  that  it  merits 
scrutiny,  and  because  they  will  not,  I  charge  that  they  are  not  diligently  search¬ 
ing  for  a  safer  automobile.  As  such  I  feel  their  research  amounts  to  no  more 
than  their  own  inadequacies  to  the  problems  of  a  safer  automobile. 

/.  Randolph  U carxt ,  Jr.,  president  of  /’resident's  Committee  on  Traffic  Safety 
1  suggested  to  Ilearst  that  since  Nader  had  unmercifully  “spanked”  him  and 
his  safety  committee  for  nearly  15  pages  in  his  recent  book  “Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed”,  Hearst,  by  driving  my  car  and  ascertaining  it  is  all  1  say  it  to  be,  could 
redeem  himself,  help  me,  help  humanity,  by  arranging  for  me  to  testify  at  the 
Senate  hearings.  He  refused. 

J.  Auto  safety  being  second  in  importance  to  Vietnam 

President  Johnson  has  said  auto  safety  is  second  in  importance  to  Vietnam. 
Since  I  have  been  so  completely  rebuked  by  every  safety  official.  I  felt  It 
was  not  pretentious  to  write  to  the  President  and  teli  him  of  my  plight. 

All  direct  approaches  either  through  telegram  or  letter  seemingly  get  inter¬ 
cepted  by  subordinates  and  are  kept  from  him. 

My  latest  attempt  to  reach  the  President  was  through  Bill  Moyers,  Presidential 
Press  Secretary.  The  follow  ing  ensued  : 

“U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

“Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

I1W  ^  ^  “Washington,  D.C.,  March  22, 1966, 

“Mr.  Karl  E.  Smith, 

"Rot  167, 

"Aubcrry,  California. 

“Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Bill  Moyers  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  vour  March  16 
letter  concerning  your  ‘over  the  top  vision’  device  for  automobiles 

“We  are  aware  of  no  agency  in  the  Federal  Government  having  the  means  or 
authority  to  evaluate  or  otherwise  assist  in  the  development  of  your  device. 
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"Proposed  legislation  present!?  before  the  Congress  deals  In  part  with  the 
establishment  of  safety  standards  for  automobiles  and  equipment.  Whether  it 
will  offer  any  assistance  to  your  situation  arid  others  of  similar  nature  in  the 
future  is  not  known  at  this  time. 

"Sincerely  yours,  „  „  w 

"Rex  M.  Whitt  on, 

1 1  Fed  era  I  //  ighic  a  p  A  dm  in  is  tra  t  or . ' 1 1 f 


AT,  Senator  Kennedy 

Senator  Kennedy  refused  my  many  requests  to  look  at  my  mirror  concept,  yet 
wrote  for  the  need  of  outside  mirrors  on  autos  in  Popular  Science  magazine. 
Thus  lie  becomes  still  another  to  retard  auto  safety  from  a  mechanical  stand¬ 
point  by  ignoring  new  scientific  ad  ranee  and  demanding  the  archaic. 


L .  Ralph  Nader 

The  proof  of  my  files  with  actual  letters  from  many  prominent  men  concerned 
with  auto  safety  would  not  only  substantiate  much  of  Ralph  Nader  in  his  book 
“Unsafe  at  Any  Speed”  but  would  prove  In  some  cases  he  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  his  expose.  Many  he  lauded,  by  proof  of  my  tiles,  should  also  have  been 
discredited. 

As  remarkable  and  needed  as  Nader’s  testimony  was,  one  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  his  forte  is  only  as  a  critic  and  not  as  a  creator  of  mechanical 
solutions  for  auto  safety.  In  his  book  he,  as  so  many  do,  also  recommends  more 
outside  mirrors  for  autos  which  not  only  Is  not  a  solution  to  anything  hut  is  the 
very  cause  of  keeping  auto  safety  progress  from  advancing  as  it  should.  I’ve 
tried  also  to  tell  this  latter  to  Nader,  hut  he  won’t  answer  rue. 


If.  Personal 

1,  I  have  worked  for  four  years  on  this  without  salary  and  have  spent 
$16,000.00  of  my  own  money  to  develop,  pay  legal  fees  and  try  to  get  someone  to 
appraise  my  work. 

2,  T  believe  I  have  done  everything  possible  within  my  resources  to  try  to 
interest  some  official  to  look  at  my  invention.  Yet  for  all  the  publicity  received, 
more  than  250  personal  letters  to  every  safety  official  I  could  find,  a  challenge  to 
all  safety  people  to  show  a  car  with  greater  safety  potential  than  mine,  I  have 
yet  to  get  anyone  in  the  automobile  industry  or  safety  research  field  to  even 

look  at  my  car,  ,  ,  _  .  „ 

3,  For  two  yean?  I  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  our 
Senate  Safety  Hearings  where  my  invention  could  get  the  publicity  it  so  right¬ 


fully  deserves.  , ,  t 

4  Without  safety  officials  looking  at  my  car,  1  have,  in  some  cases,  been  dis¬ 
credited  and  made  to  appear  foolish.  (One  highly  recognized  authority  who 
will  not  look  at  my  car  even  wrote  that  I  was  "sick”  and  should  apologize  to 
everyone  for  my  attempts  to  be  recognized. ) 

5  Since  the  above  constitutes  our  search  for  a  safer  automobile  as  it  affects 
mv  contribution,  in  order  to  save  lives,  seemingly  1  must  do  the  only  thing  left, 
which  is  to  see  if  automobile  industry  in  other  countries  are  Interested  in 
appraising  my  ideas. 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  political  investigating  committees  realize  their 
correct  job  is  to  make  certain  creativity  for  a  safer  automobile  is  possible  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  part  of  the  opposition  that  creators  of  something  new  must 
always  encounter  and  the  automobile  Industry  realizes  that  the  era  of  forcing  the 
public  to  drive  unsafe  cars  and  the  excuses  given  why  we  must,  is  about  over. 
If  they  cannot  build  an  effective  safety  car,  someone  else  will. 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  No  questions. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith  is  from  our 
great  State  of  California.  I  think  this  committee  will  furnish  a  ve¬ 
hicle  by  which  advances  such  as  yours  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mackay, 
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Mr*  Maceay.  The  bill  which  we  have  to  establish  a  national  traffic 
agency  envisions  a  specific  point  in  the  Federal  Establishment  where 
you  can  bring  such  an  invention.  That  is  our  case  for  the  agency. 
I  think  your  experience  today  has  been  helpful. 

Mr,  Smith.  May  I  comment  on  that,  sir,  to  this  extent*  Realizing 
that  I  am  a  private  inventor  who  lias  very  limited  finances,  I  have  no 
way  to  contact  these  people  other  than  to  write.  I  am  trying  to  save 
lives  as  quickly  as  I  can.  Therefore,  I  have  made  this  challenge.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  nerve,  but  I  feel  my  mirror  is  this  good,  and  it  is  for 
tills  reason  that  I  make  this  challenge,  trying  to  bypass  the  process  of 
waiting  for  someone  to  create  an  agency  that  can  look  at  this  device. 

Mr.  Farxsley.  Is  there  a  clear  window  behind  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  could  be  a  window  behind  the  ear.  I  left  it  out 
on  purpose.  Just  as  I  could  block  out  all  the  side  glass.  I  was  only 
proving  a  point.  That  is  what  this  particular  device  does;  it  proves  a 
point.  I  wish  that  I  had  the  money  to  do  another  one  and  to  do  it 
more  perfectly  or  that  someone  could  go  ahead  with  what  I  have.  I 
have  done  as  much  as  I  could.  I  have  spent  $16,000  on  this  of  my  own 
money.  For  me  I  have  done  as  much  as  I  can  possibly  do. 

Mr.  Faunsley.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Smith,  for  your 
contribution. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Haskell  B,  Schultz,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Do  you  have  a  written  statement,  Mr.  Schultz? 

STATEMENT  OF  HASKELL  B.  SCHULTZ,  FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Mr.  Schultz.  No.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  on  traffic  safety.  I  liave  sat  here  for  almost  2  days.  I  am 
almost  brainwashed  to  the  extent  that  I  almost  forgot  what  I  am 
here  for. 

I  am  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Safety  Cab  Co.  We  have  been 
operating  for  87  years.  Thirty  years  ago  we  adopted  an  accident  pre¬ 
vention  program  which  has  been  in  existence  since  then,  very  success¬ 
fully,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  many  other  taxicab  companies  in  the 
industry. 

The  taxicab  industry  is  an  exact  proving  ground  for  accident  pre¬ 
vention  methods  because  the  exposure  is  great  and  the  concentration 
of  miles  is  high,  and  it  does  not  take  very  long  to  prove  an  accident 
prevent  ion  program . 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  trying  to  regulate  traffic  is  indicative  that  the 
traditional  concepts  cannot  be  correct  because  if  the  traditional  con¬ 
cepts  of  accident  causes  are  correct,  there  wouldn’t  be  a  problem. 

Here  are  three  components  of  traffic  safety,  traffic  accidents.  One 
is  the  driver.  Two  is  the  car.  And  three  is  the  authority.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  problem,  the  drivers  mentality,  his  emo¬ 
tional  makeup,  Ms  skill,  his  judgment  are  of  very  little  consequence 
to  the  problem  of  accidents.  As  he  is  today  he  is  satisfactory  and  no 
change  is  necessary.  By  that,  I  mean  I  disagree  with  any  concept  of 
driver  error,  driver  weakness,  driver  frailty. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  accidents  in  general,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  car.  There  may  l>e  an  argument  about  intensity  of  injury, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  accidents,  it  has  very  little  value. 

The  driver  has  been  subjected  to  heat  for  many  years.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  until  just  recently  seems  to  have  been  exempt.  If  there  ever 
is  a  successful  accident  prevention  program,  it  has  to  come  from  the 
authority.  The  fleet  operation  authority  is  management.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the’  authority  has  l>een  the  safety  professionals.  To  date  the 
record  indicates  that  they  have  not  been  too  successful.  So  the  au¬ 
thority  has  to  be  the  Government.  When  you  have  the  responsibility 
of  100  million  drivers,  the  responsibility  has  to  be  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Since  1036  I  have  been  trying  to  convince  authorities,  safety 
authorities,  of  a  reliable  accident  prevention  program  without  success 
for  two  reasons. 

One  is  that  most  safety  people  with  whom  t  have  spoken  are  so  con¬ 
vinced  in  their  own  concept  s,  they  believe  that  they  know  the  answers 
to  accident  prevention,  but  the  driver  just  does  not  cooperate. 

The  other  is  that  the  principles  that  I  have  advanced  are  an  over¬ 
simplification,  they  are  too  simple. 

In  1045,  with  due  respect  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  I  published  a  book. 
I  want  to  just  read  something  in  this  book : 


Contrary  to  general  belief,  reckless  or  careless  driving  is  not  a  major  cause  of 
automobile  accidents.  ......  ,  „ 

Much  unwarranted  discredit  is  directed  at  the  motorist  in  this  regard.  By 
far  the  greatest  percentage  of  motorists  are  esjierieneed  drivers  and  good 
drivers.  They  do  not  drive  around  the  streets  intent  on  maiming  the  innocent. 
On  the  contrary,  they  take  great  pride  in  their  ability  as  automobile  drivers. 


Last  year  I  had  a  minimal  of  success  in  trying  to  interest  author¬ 
ities  in  my  program.  1  went  to  Ihe  Safety  Division,  to  the.  people 
of  ilie  Safety  Division  of  HEW  and  convinced  them  enough  to 
secure  an  appropriation  for  an  independent  investigation  of  my  pro¬ 
gram.  They  commissioned  Professor  Perloff  from  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  professor  of  psychology  at  1  ’urdne  University,  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation.  He  made ’several  trips  to  Fort  Wayne  and  studied  our 
program.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  three  times  and  investigated  the 
program  there  which  we  had  introduced  several  years  ago,  and  wrote 
a  very  favorable  report  of  this  program. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  in  Philadelphia,  lie  checked  on  a 
control  lest  we  had  conducted  there.  One  thousand  drivers  who 
had  been  driving  taxicabs  in  Philadelphia  1  year  and  less  who  were 
the  lesser  experienced  drivers,  were  instructed  in  the  method  of  our 
program.  The  two  thousand  drivers  who  were  more  experienced 
were  not  instructed. 

Historically,  the  less-experienced  drivers  were  responsible  for 
higher  claims  than  the  more  experienced  drivers.  After  20  million 
miles  of  driving  under,  of  course,  the  same  driving  conditions,  the 
same  time,  the  less  experienced  drivers  reduced  their  claims  by  57.9 
percent  and  the  older  drivers  increased  tlieir  claims  by  30.6  percent. 

Mr.  R»x;krs  of  Texas.  Mr.  Schultz,  how  much  longer  is  your  state¬ 


ment  ? 

Mr.  Scottltz.  Not  very  long. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas’.  You  will  have  to  finish  it  in  a  very  few 
minutes  because  the  Chair  does  not  wish  to  violate  the  rules.  Under 
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the  rules  you  are  supposed  to  file  statements  with  the  committee  in 
writing  when  you  appear.  1  presume  you  did  not  know  that,  so  if 
you  will,  hurry  along  with  your  statement, 

Mr.  Scirui/tz.  Here  is  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  published  by 
the  A  me  rican  Trial  Lawyers  Association*  1 1  st  ates  here  t  hat : 

It  foi  undeniable  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  no  plan  in  existence 
to  cope  with  this  problem  which  constitutes  a  major  national  detriment  to  our 
economy* 

It  says  again : 

The  radio-television*  national  magazines,  and  all  of  the  media  which  publish 
information  owe  u  duty  to  educate  the  public  and  to  disseminate  the  facts  of 
safety* 

On  the  other  hand  it  says  there  isn't  any  plan*  On  the  other  hand, 
it  says  there  is. 

Now  our  program  that  we  have  adopted  concentrates  on  accidents 
that  can  he  prevented.  I  want  to  read  here  from  Accident  Facts. 
The  principal  kinds  of  improper  driving  in  1963  were  in  fatal  acci¬ 
dents,  speed  driving,  driving  left  of  center  line,  and  failure  to  yield 
right-of-way.  Injury  accidents,  speed,  failure  to  yield  right-of-way, 
and  following  too  closely.  All  accidents,  failure  to  yield  the  right- 
of-way,  speed,  and  following  too  closely. 

Now  here  we  have  five  accidents  that  amount  to  the  most  serious 
problem.  Speed  is  not  a  cause  of  accidents.  Neither  is  crossing  the 
center  line.  There  arc  other  causes  for  accidents  other  than  speed. 

To  rush,  1  have  a  written  statement  here.  I  want  to  elaborate  on 
three  kinds  of  accidents  that  can  he  prevented  that  account  for  65  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  accidents  in  a  city.  Intersection  accidents*  Intersec¬ 
tions  in  residential  areas  are  mostly  from  25  to  30  feet  wide,  stopping 
distance  charts  show  at  20  miles  an  hour  it  takes  50  feet  to  bring  a  car 
to  a  stop*  This  is  a  typical  traffic  incident*  A  driver  is  approaching 
an  intersection  at  20  miles  an  hour  and  reaches  a  point  25  feet  from 
the  corner.  Now  it  is  going  to  take  50  feet  to  stop  and  the  street  is  25 
to 80  feet  wide* 

He  cannot  possibly  bring  his  car  to  a  stop  until  he  practically  crosses 
the  intersection.  Another  car  approaching  from  the  left  or  right  un¬ 
der  the  same  circumstances  also  would  be  unable  to  stop  and  there 
will  be  a  collision. 

Similarly  at  10  miles  an  hour  it  takes  25  feet  to  bring  a  car  to  a  stop* 
If  two  cars  reach  the  intersection  at  the  same  time,  neither  one  will  be 
able  to  stop  in  time*  The  question  is  how  do  we  prevent  these 
collisions. 

Referring  again  to  the  stopping  distance  chart,  we  find  at  20  miles 
an  hour  one-Imlf  of  the  stopping  distance  of  50  feet  is  consumed  in 
transferring  the  foot  from  the  accelerator  to  the  brake  pedal  and  the 
other  half  applying  the  brakes.  All  the  driver  has  to  do  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  accident  is  to  transfer  his  foot  from  brake  pedal  50  feel 
from  the  corner*  When  he  reaches  a  point  25  feet  from  the  corner, 
when  the  other  ear  comes  into  view,  Ids  foot  is  on  the  brake  and  lie  is 
one-half  stopped*  Depressing  the  brake  pedal  lie  completes  the  other 
half  of  the  stopping  distance  to  the  corner  yielding  to  the  other  car  to 
pass  in  front  or  him* 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr,  Schultz,  we  have  been  over  so  much  of 
this.  Could  you  not  file  the  written  statement  with  the  committee  for 
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consideration  so  that  we  can  move  along?  We  have  been  here  quite  a 
while.  I  think  we  had  better  let  the  committee  members  ask  you 
questions  at  this  t  ime* 

Mr.  Schultz.  1  have  been  2  days  here,  too, 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas*  We  have  been  here  several  days.  I  have  sat 
here  until  7  o’clock  some  nights.  1  certainly  don’t  want  to  impose  on 
any  witnesses  nor  keep  them  f rom  being  heard.  I  don’t  think  we  ought 
to  have  repetition  of  a  lot  of  things  that  the  committee  has  already 
heard.  We  have  a  lot  of  witnesses  from  all  over  this  country.  Some 
of  them  have  been  here  for  a  lot  more  than  2  days. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  do  yon  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  wish  to  make  one  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  said  some  perhaps  unflattering  things  about  the  automobile 
industry  not  spending  some  money  for  research  on  safety  in  autos,  but 
I  hardly  believe  you  have  put  much  thought,  even  if  you  did  write 
a  book,  Mr,  Schultz,  into  this  when  you  say  that  the  drivers  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  don’t  cause  accidents.  It  would  seem  to  me  perfectly  clear 
that  the  majority  of  accidents  are  caused  by  a  careless  driver.  The 
degree  to  which  he  is  hurt  perhaps  is  due  to  the  automobile,  itself. 
But  for  you  to  say  that  neither  the  driver  nor  the  automobile  is  to 
blame  and  that  the  authorities  by  some  reason  I  have  not  been  able 
to  figure  out  yet  are  to  blame,  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  doubtful. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr,  Younger. 

Mr.  Schultz.  Let  me  answer  his  question.  Many  records  by  statis¬ 
ticians,  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  indicate,  and  here  is  one  right 
here,  8  out  of  10  people  who  have  had  accidents  have  had  no  previous 
accidents.  Four  out  of  five  were  obeying  street  lights.  Over  00  per¬ 
cent  of  the  drivers  were  average,  good  drivers,  and  they  had  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  accidents, 

Mr,  Macdonald,  Let  me  respond  to  your  question— to  your  reply 
to  my  question  bv  saying  to  you  if  you  want  to  make  an  experiment 
you  come  out  to  Route  1  in  my  district  in  Massachusetts,  1  f  you  go 
over  that  halfway  line  that  you  say  does  not  cause  an  accident  I  will 
guarantee  you  within  2  months  you  will  be  in  the  hospital  some  place. 

Mr,  Schultz,  I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  other  cases.  Momen¬ 
tary  distractions  may  cause  you  to  go  over  the  line.  An  act  on  an 
impulse  may  cause  him  to  go  over  the  line  and  he  may  get  sleepy, 

A  man  does  not  drive  over  the  line  just  to  run  into  someone  *else. 
There  are  causes  which  cannot  be  prevented.  Momentary  distractions 
cannot  be  prevented, 

Mr.  Macdonald.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Farnsley, 

Mr,  Farnsley.  Just  right  quick/ you  mentioned  the  No,  1  thing. 
What  was  your  No,  2  ? 

Mr,  Schultz,  No.  2,  at  stop  streets,  one  of  the  major  causes  at 
stop  streets  is  stopping  at  the  crosswalk.  Easing  into  the  intersec¬ 
tion,  looking  both  ways  before  he  crosses  is  wrong.  At  a  stop  street 
the  driver  should  be  out  beyond  the  curb  line,  in  the  parking  lane  as 
far  as  he  can  get. 

Our  drivers  have  traveled  almost  4  years,  12  million  miles  and 
have  not  had  one  of  these  accidents  because  lie  is  out  far  enough  where 
he  can  see.  The  law  that  requires  the  person  to  stop  at  the  stop  street 
again  is  dangerous. 
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The  other  is  following  too  closely.  That  is  not  a  reason  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  an  accident.  That  is  a  rule.  People  don't  follow  rules.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  when  a  driver  is  too  close  ,  the  front,  driver  starts  to  stop, 
his  foot  is  on  the  brake. 

At  the  moment  the  rear  driver  takes  his  foot  off  the  accelerator. 
When  a  man’s  foot  is  on  the  brake  he  is  half  stopped.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  a  driver  should  not  be  too  close.  When  they  just  make  rules 
of  staying  one  car  length  for  every  10  miles  an  hour,  that  is  not  enough. 

Then  if  the  Federal  Government  undertook  a  program  to  intelli¬ 
gently  advise  every  driver  about  following  too  closely  and  the  reason 
for  that— for  not  following  too  closely,  that  alone  can  reduce  the 
accidents. 

Now  there  are  three  accidents  that  can  solve  the  entire  problem. 
Interaction  accidents,  the  stop  street  accidents,  and  front-end  acci¬ 
dents.  These  three  are  65  percent  of  the  total  accidents.  Crossing  the 
highway,  every  single  day  people  are  killed  crossing  a  highway  be¬ 
cause  they  are  conditioned  to  stop  too  far  back. 

If  they  learned  to  stop  close  enough  to  the  highway  they  would  see 
both  ways.  This  way  they  are  so  far  back  they  think  they  have  a  good 
view  but  they  have  "not.  4  A  ear  going  60  miles  an  hour  cannot  stop 
within  200  or  300  feet.  In  the  highway  the  front-end  accident  is  the 
No,  1  cause. 

Between  these  three  accidents,  the  front-end  accident,  tail  gate,  in 
the  city  and  unregulated  intersections,  at  stop  streets,  crossing  high¬ 
ways,  these  are  enough  to  make  a  big  difference  in  the  total* 

If  the  Federal  Government  adopted  a  program  of  instructing  and 
educating  people  that  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  totals  from 
what  they  have  been.  But  this  business  of— I  don't  see  how  you  are 
going  to  change  by  licensing  rules,  standards  of  procedures,  mandatory 
physical  license  examinations,  those  are  all  right  but  they  are  not  the 

answer.  _  > 

The  answer  is  in  accident  prevention  methods,  and  the  people  don  t 
know  these  methods  and  we  have  probably  employed  10,000  drivers 
in  our  company  and  others  in  the  country  and  they  don't  know  how  to 
safely  drive  in  intersections.  . 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.  If 
von  have  anything  you  desire  to  file  with  the  committee  clerk  you  may 
ilo  so  and  it  may  be  received  for  the  files  of  the  committee  as  may  be 
appropriate,  *  0 

Onr  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  Stivers,  president  of  the  Motor  & 
Equipment  Manufacturers  Association  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ear! 
Kinter. 

STATEMENT  OP  H.  C.  STIVERS,  PRESIDENT,  MOTOR  &  EQUIPMENT 

MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  EARL  W. 

KINTNER,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  AND  WILLIAM  A.  RAFTERY, 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Stivers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  Interstate 
and,  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  my  name  is  IT.  C.  Stivers.  .  I 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  automotive  industry  since  1935 
and  am  presently  vice  president  of  the  AP  Parts  Corp.,  a  major 
manufacturer  of  automotive  parts. 
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The  parts  we  manufacture  include  mufflers,  tail  pipes,  various 
exhaust  system  accessories,  shock  absorbers,  piston  rings  and  related 
parts  for  the  automotive  industry.  We  manufacture  these  parts 
for  both  the  replacement  and  original  equipment  fields. 

I  am  also  president  of  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  association  of  some  580  independent  manufacturers  of 
parts  and  equipment  for  the  automotive  industry.  Collectively,  the 
association  represents  a  major  portion  of  the  automotive  service 
industry  which  manufactures  the  automotive  replacement  parts 
distributed  through  hundreds  of  thousands  of  service  stations,  ga¬ 
rages,  and  other  related  outlets. 

It  is  in  this  capacity  I  am  here  today.  I  am  accompanied  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Raftery,  executive  vice  president  of  MEMA  and  Mr. 
Earl  W.  Kintner,  general  counsel. 

If  a  comparison  in  this  muh  ihillion -dollar  service  industry  were 
made  between,  the  participation  of  the  new  car  industry  and  the 
independent  parts  industry,  the  figures  would  show  that  70  to  75 
percent  of  all  vehicle  repairs  anti  parts  distribution  are  handled 
through  t  he  independent  channels  of  distribut  ion  . 

The  balance,  or  less  than  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  automotive 
replacement  parts,  are  supplied  through  the  new  car  manufacturers 
and  their  individual  dealerships. 

W©  mention  these  figures  to  emphasize  the  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  has  achieved  an  important  role  in  our  total  transportation 
industry  and  is  accepting  the  major  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
70  million  cars  on  our  highways  in  safe  operating  condition. 

The  very  nature  of  our  business  has  kept  us  keenly  aware  of  the 
Nation’s  highway  safety  problems  and  many  of  our  members,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  through  our  various  associations,  are  making  major 
contribul  ions  to  many  safety  programs. 

Indeed,  we  feel  we  can  say  with  some  pride  that  our  segment  of 
the  industry  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  developing  many  of  the 
important  innovations  in  the  safety  area. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  our 
industry,  because  we  feel  our  experience  and  knowledge  can  contribute 
materially  to  this  investigation. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  think  the  present  investigat ion  of  automobile 
safety  is  one  of 'the  most  hopeful  and  constructive  developments  in 
our  industry  in  many  years— possibly  in  its  lifetime. 

If  t lie  automobile  is  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  major  method 
of  transportation  in  these  United  States,  then  we  must  do  everything 
to  keep  the  motoring  public  operating  swiftly  and  safely. 

Unfortunately  in  the  past  several  years  the  need  for  speed  and 
economy  often  in  the  minds  of  the  motorists  has  seemingly  superseded 
any  real  regard  for  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  conceive  of  the  millions  of  cars  in  this 
country  moving  at  a  snail’s  pace  in  the  interest  of  safety  alone.  This 
in  itself  would  undo  the  progress  the  American  transportation  system 
has  made  in  the  past  50  years. 

Since  there  is  no  going  back,  increased  safety  must  lie  attacked  on 
the  realistic  levels  set  forth  in  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1006. 

Within  the  act  we  see  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  in  asking  for  a  step-up 
of  safety  engineering,  on  the  premise  that  improvements  are  indeed 
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possible  and  a  great  many  lives  can,  and  undoubtedly  will,  eventually 
be  saved  bv  their  inclusion  in  new  car  design. 

The  importance  of  new  car  design  features  to  highway  safety  is 
undoubted.  But  we  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
perhaps  even  greater  importance  of  safety  performance  standards  in 
used  cars  keeping  pace  with  the  intent  behind  the  present  new  car 
safety  legislation. 

Specifically,  proper  attention  must  be  given  to  maintaining  older 
cal's  in  line  with  appropriate  safety  needs.  Therefore,  to  the  extent 
that  safety  features  are  necessary,  these  features  should  apply  with 
equal  stringency  to  the  maintenance  of  the  cars  on  the  road. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  every  car  on  the  road  should  be  brought  up 
to  performance  standards  of  safety  which  will  prevent  accidents.  We 
believe  over  50  percent  of  the  cars  presently  on  the  road  do  not  come 
up  to  those  safety  standards — due  to  normal  wear  and  debilitation 
during  the  car  usage  which  are  not  properly  corrected  as  they  develop. 

Ever  since  President  Johnson  released  his  original  transportation 
message,  the  entire  Nation  has  been  faced  with  the  most  amazing  mass 
of  headspinning  statistics  we  have  ever  seen  in  our  lives. 

These  statistics — the  best  we  have  available  and  all  gathered  from 
a  hundred  sources — have  been  calculated  to  prove  the  point  that  safety 
is  needed,  and  in  as  many  different  directions. 

Some,  for  example,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  vehicle  should 
be  made  safer  so  that  the  tragedy  of  an  accident  can  be  minimized. 
This  is  to  assume,  and  perhaps  correctly,  that  a  great  many  accidents 
are  inevitable  because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  automobiles  traveling  on 
our  highways  and  the  speed  at  which  they  travel. 

However,  attacking  tne  problem  of  vehicle  safety  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  built-in  features  to  minimize  the  intensity  of  impact,  is 
in  itself  a  passive  and  certainly  a  long-range  approach  to  the  problem. 

It  assumes  that  accidents  are  inevitable  and  directs  energies  toward 
making  them  less  tragic. 

As  logical  as  this  approach  may  be,  the  evidence  we  have  available 
is  far  from  conclusive,  too,  as  to  how  each  specific  feature  will  con¬ 
tribute  again  to  the  overall  problem,  and  exactly  on  what  basis  stand¬ 
ards  could  be  established. 

This  approach  also  neglects  the  problem  of  the  nearly  30  million 
cal's  already  on  the  highways  with  worn  parts  and  dangerous  safety 
defects. 

Our  lack  of  information  may  also  lead  us  toward  misconceptions  in 
other  areas  of  safety.  I  cite  figures  released  by  the  International 
Bridge,  Tunnel  &  Turnpike  Commission,  which  states  that  11  percent 
of  the  accidents  were  due  to  vehicle  failures. 

A  more  recent  report  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  suggests  the 
figure  may  be  as  high  as  50  percent — significantly  close  to  the  percent¬ 
age  of  cars  found  with  defective  parts  in  State  compulsory  inspec¬ 
tions.  The  real  point,  I  think,  is  that  vehicle  defects  are  important 
but  to  the  exact  extent  we  just  don't  know. 

The  same  is  true  when  we  consider  the  often  quoted  National  Safety 
Council  report  that  90  percent  of  all  accidents  involve  driver  error. 

To  accurately  define  these  accidents  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
how  many  were  compounded  by  faulty  vision  because  of  a  poorly  op- 
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prated  windshield  wiper,  or  a  dirty  wiper  blade,  or  because  of  worn 
brakes  that  failed  to  respond  when  the  driver  needed  extraordinary 
quick  action  to  correct  his  miqudgment. 

How  many  of  these  accidents  were  caused  by  the  drowsiness  of  the 
driver  from  carbon  monoxide  seeping  throu  the  floorboards  from 
a  rusted  muffler  that  made  his  responses  inadequate  and  then  were 
written  off  in  the  statistical  column  as  “driver  error”? 

The  lack  of  standard  investigating  and  reporting  systems  makes 
each  of  these  figures  suspect  and  of  little  value  in  determining  the  real 
cause  of  our  increasing  fatality  rate. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  heartily  endorse  that  part  of  the  President’s 
1966  transportation  message  asking  for  research  testing  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  for  the  etsablishment  of  a  traffic  accident  and  injury  research 
test  facility. 

It  would  seem  this  may  well  be  your  first  legislative  business  in  order 
to  serve  as  the  guide  for  whatever  performance  standards  may  be 
required. 

Our  final  recommendation  deals  with  the  third  section  of  the  act 
and  the  more  specific  area  of  State  mandatory  vehicle  inspection  pro¬ 
grams.  I  previously  made  mention  of  the  estimated  30  million  cars  on 
our  highways  with  worn  pails  and  vehicle  safety  defects. 

This  estimate  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  21  States  now  enforc¬ 
ing  mandatory  vehicle  inspection  laws  that  state  nearly  one-half  of 
all  cars  fail  their  safety  inspection  the  first  time  through. 

The  success  of  these  States  in  detecting  and  correcting  these  defects 
before  I  hey  become  accident  statistics,  clearly  indicates  the  importance 
of  vehicle  inspections  to  our  total  highway  safety  program. 

The  need  for  Federal  attention  and  assistance  to  the  States  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  29  States  still  do  not  have  inspection  laws. 

In  fact,  despite  all  the  evidence  presented  to  these  29  States,  (here 
has  been  no  single  program  that  has  met  with  more  constant  resistance 
by  local  legislators. 

This  attitude  is  understandable,  perhaps,  but  hardly  justified  when 
you  consider  the  sacrifice  being  made  in  human  lives. 

It  is  not  a  popular  idea  to  be  required  to  bring  your  car  in  periodi¬ 
cally  to  assure  the  State  and  society  at  large  that  you  are  not  driving 
a  potential  lethal  weapon.  It  is  also  almost  academic  that  every  motor¬ 
ist  thinks  he  knows  his  own  car.  Tie  thinks  he  knows  exactly  how  it 
will  respond  in  every  situation,  and  not  until  that  tragic  second  of 
decision  does  the  realization  burst  upon  him  that  his  car  was  not  in  top 
condition. 

Brakes  wear  out  and  greater  |>edal  pressure  is  needed  without  the 
driver  being  aware  of  it — shock  absorbers  lose  their  effectiveness  and 
the  car  wanders  so  gradually  that  the  car  Incomes  almost  out  of  control 
without  the  driver  becoming  aware  of  it — exhaust  systems  can  fail, 
and  lethal,  odorless,  colorless  gases  can  begin  to  permeate  the  vehicle 
without  the  driver  becoming  aware  of  anything  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  feeling  particularly  well  that  day  and  has  a  touch  of  a  head¬ 
ache. 

After  many  thousands  of  miles  of  hard  driving  an  automobile 
becomes  an  entirely  different  vehicle  from  the  one  that  was  delivered 
by  the  original  manufacturer.  This  will  happen  regardless  of  nddi- 
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tional  safety  features*  and  when  it  does*  gentlemen*  I  suggest  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  passes  from  the  original  manufacturer  to  you*  as  legisla- 
tors*  to  our  State  legislators,  and  certainly  to  the  motorists  themselves 
to  insist  that  each  State  enact  a  uniform  mandatory  inspection  system 
that  will  maintain  the  vehicle  at  optimum  safety  levels* 

To  illustrate  what  results  we  might  expect  should  all  States  join 
an  inspection  program,  let  me  cite  a  report  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  describing  their  studies  in  States  that  already  have  inspection 
underway. 

When  presenting  the  report  to  the  American  College  of  Physicians* 
Harvard  s  Dr.  Robert  Buxbaum  stressed  that  the  inspections  in  these 
States  “exert  a  preventive  effect  on  mechanical  failure. 

He  then  offered  statistical  evidence  that  these  same  States  actually 
have  considerable  lower  death  rates  than  do  States  without  inspection 
programs.  Ilis  figures  proved  that  the  reduction  in  deaths  ran  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  those  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

In  your  own  District  of  Columbia  in  the  5-year  period  before  a  com¬ 
pulsory  inspection  law  as  enacted,  there  were  491  fatal  traffic  accidents. 
In  a  5-year  period  immediately  following  the  inspection  law,  this  was 
reduced  to  380 — a  22  percent  decrease  in  fatalities — while  the  average 
population  was  increasing  34  percent  during  the  same  period ! 

An  here,  gentlemen,  is  a  more  startling  figure.  In  the  18  years 
l »et ween  1940  and  1904,  the  percentage  of  vehicles  failing  to  pass  on 
first  inspection  has  never  been  less  than  42.58  in  1994  and  ranged  to  a 
high  of  67.71  in  1946. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cars  on  your  highways  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  1946  were  unsafe  and  were  potential  accident  causers. 

In  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  5  years  before  the  inspection  law, 
the  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  averaged  16.07. 

After  the  inspection  law,  deaths  were  reduced  the  first  year  to  8.21, 
less  than  hal f,  and  has  continued  to  reduce.  By  1962,  the  average  was 
only  3.05,  That  same  year  the  vehicles  failing  to  pass  on  intial  in¬ 
spection  were  ranging  from  53.40  on  models  manufauctured  prior  to 
1953  to  24.55  of  automobiles  manufatured  in  the  current  year  of  1963. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  statistical  summary  of  motor  vehicle 
inspections  as  of  August  30, 1965,  covered  1,084*360  inspections.  Fifty- 
four  percent  of  the  vehicles  inspected  needed  repairs  that  would  keep 
them  m  safe  operating  condition ! 

Required  repairs  were  brakes,  55  percent;  exhaust  systems,  16  per¬ 
cent  ;  steering*  1 1  percent ;  wipers,  7  percent,  and  so  on. 

The  average  cost  of  these  repairs,  adjustments  and  inspection  fees 
for  all  vehicles  tabulated  was  only  $7.71.  This,  gentlemen,  leads  up  to 
another  point  I  would  like  to  make— in  practically  every  State  legis¬ 
lature  when  the  subject  of  compulsory  vehicle  inspection  has  come  up, 
the  huge  resistance  has  been  on  the  basis  of  private  profit — that  all 
motorists  would  be  subjected  to  a  gouging — that  unnecessary  and  un- 
needed  repairs  would  be  forced  upon  the  motoring  public. 

I  am  sure  that  there  were  some  cases  that  would  justify  this  sort  of 
complaint,  but  they  were  so  isolated  and  sensationalized  that  in  many 
States  the  sincere  need  for  highway  safety  was  completely  obscured 
and  lives  were  unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

The  $7.71  figure  per  automobile  to  put  them  in  safe  driving  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  points  up  better  than  anything  I 
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could  say  how  very  cheaply,  how  very  economically,  we  can  lake  a 
great  stride  toward  making  our  highways  safe. 

It  is  my  very  strong  feeling  that  a  uniform  code  of  car  maintenance 
and  vehicle  safety  should  he  endorsed  by  the  Federal  Government,  to 
the  end  that  the  same  standards  of  safety  be  observed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Strongly  indicative  of  the  need  for  Federal  encouragement  in  such 
State  inspection  programs  is  the  fact  that  in  1965,  of  the  29  States 
which  did  not  have,  compulsory  motor  vehicle  inspection  laws,  all  but 
two  (Tennessee  and  Washington)  considered  such  legislation. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  States  refused  to  enact  legislation.  Only  in 
North  Carolina  did  the  program  pass. 

The  need  for  Federal  assistance  in  promoting  vehicle  inspection 
can  also  be  illustrated  by  looking  at  the  results  of  the  voluntary  na¬ 
tional  vehicle  safety  check  sponsored  nationally  by  the  Auto  Indus¬ 
tries  Highway  Safety  Committee  and  Look  magazine,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  State  and  Provincial  Safety  Coordinators. 

The  safety  check  was  held  in  States  which  do  not  have  inspection 
laws.  During  these  cheeks  almost  ft  million  (2,882, 321)  vehicles  were 
cheeked;  408,391  were  rejected,  or  a  percentage  of  1  out  of  7  being 

found  unsafe,  s 

We  must  assume  that  since  this  check  was  voluntary,  that  these 
motorists  were  in  the  highest  bracket  of  safety -conscious  motorists. 
1  think  it  would  be  safe  to  also  assume  that  the  percentage  of  I  in  7 
failures  would  rise  very  sharply  among  the  vehicles  which  were  not 
checked  in  those  same  areas, 

I  see  no  method  other  than  a  federally  endorsed  inspection  program 
to  establish  safety  standards  that  will  allow  people  to  drive  with  the 
same  relative  safety  throughout  the  I  hiited  Slates. 

The  nature  of  the  defects  found  in  this  voluntary  check  were  also 
most,  revealing.  They  were  parts  which  could  contribute  tragically  to 
highway  accidents  and  which,  in  many  cases,  are  of  a  type  the  motorist 
would  least  likely  be  aware  of.  .  . 

*  Numfifl  til 
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All  inspections  were  conducted  during  the  peak  driving  months  of 
May  and  June. 

In  summary,  these  are  our  major  recommendations : 

First,  we  believe  that  new  car  safety  standards  are  important  and 
necessary  but  when  considered  in  terras  of  immediate  savings  of  lives 
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and  the  interest  of  true  safety  to  all  motorists,  they  do  not  carry  the 
urgent  importance  of  proper  maintenance  of  cars  already  on  the  road. 

Second,  we  believe  that  Federal  legislation  governing  automotive 
safety  standards  should  be  based  on  careful  empirical  studies  of  this 
complex  subject,  with  maximum  attention  to  the  maintenance  ot  ve¬ 
hicle  performance  once  the  car  is  on  the  road.  . 

To  the  expeditious  attainment  of  this  end,  we  offer  the  enthusiastic 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers  of  automotive  parts. 

Third,  and  in  keeping  with  the  previous  statement,  it  is  our  belief 
that  an  immediate  savings  of  lives  can  lie  achieved  through  mandatory 
State  vehicle  inspections.  We  urge  Federal  support  of  the  various 
States  in  establishing  a  uniform  inspection  program, 

We  also  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  encourage,  by 
all  possible  means,  State  legislatures  to  enact  an  inspection  program 
into  compulsory  motor  vehicle  inspection  laws  for  the  protection  of 

all  motorists,  , ,  *  x  Al.  , 

As  an  industry,  we  are  fully  capable  of  responding  to  the  challenge 
of  providing  automotive  products  which  will  make  Americas  cal's 
safe.  As  a  nation,  we  do  need  guidance  and  assistance  to  help  us  rec¬ 
ognize  and  enforce  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  motorist. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stivers. 

Mr,  Macdonald? 

Mr.  Macdonald,  No  questions. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Mr.  Younger?  Mr.  Maekay? 

Mr.  Stivers,  if  you  have  any  further  information  you  want  to  sub¬ 
mit,  you  may  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Stivers,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  next  witnesses  on  the  list  are  from  the 
Automotive  Service  Industry  Association.  They  had  to  leave  and 
tliev  have  been  rescheduled  and  their  place  has  been  given  to  Repre¬ 
sentative  Bill  Williams  of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly  Committee 
on  Traffic  Safety,  as  I  understand  it.  The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr, 
Maekay  to  introduce  him. 

Mr.  ’Mack ay.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  also  have  our  colleague, 
Congressman  Stephens,  here,  who  is  interested  in  their  appearance. 

Mr.  Williams,  will  you  take  vour  place  there?  1  will  ask  your  as¬ 
sociates  if  they  will  come  up  and  sit  with  you  while  1  make  a  few 
remarks, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  W.  M.  WILLIAMS,  CHAIRMAN,  TRAFFIC 

SAFETY  COMMITTEE,  STATE  OF  GEORGIA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  A.  SEARCY,  MEMBER  OF  THE 

GEORGIA  STATE  SENATE 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  sympathize  with  you  gentlemen  for  the  long  horn’s  which  you  are 
putting  in.  We,  too,  in  Georgia  have  public  hearings  to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  Since  the  Colonel  from  Texas  submitted  proposals  which  were 
very  similar  to  ours,  I  see  no  point  in  reading  ours.  If  you  will  per- 
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mit,  we  would  like  to  give  it  to  someone  to  distribute.  It  is  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  interim  study  committee  on  traffic  safety  in  Georgia, 
composed  of  four  representatives,  four  senators,  and  four  lay  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  not  members  of  the  general  assembly,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Governor, 

Our  committee  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  matching 
plan.  In  Georgia  and  in  other  States,  we  have  the  highway  road- 
building  funds  and  your  Interstate  System  is  financed  90  percent  by 
Federal  funds  and  10  percent  State  matching  funds. 

In  our  deliberation  over  the  years  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  three  factors  contributing  to  highway  accidents,  the  road 
over  which  we  travel,  the  human  element  involved,  and  the  vehicle  in 
which  we  are  traveling.  In  Georgia  we  are  not  as  fortunate  as  the 
senator  from  New  York,  who  says  that  they  have  arrived.  You 
know,  we  are  in  a  peculiar  situation*  We  have  to  go  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  every  2  years  and  be  elected.  We,  too,  passed  the  motor  vehicle 
inspection  law  in  1964,  which  was  according  to  the  uniform  code,  but 
1  don't  think  any  member  of  the  general  assembly  understood  what 
the  uniform  code  means. 

When  the  people  began  to  holler,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  preceded  me,  they  felt  they  were  being  sold  tilings  that  they 
did  not  actually  need.  So  to  salvage  what  part  we  could,  we  amended 
it  in  1965*  It  is  progessing. 

What  we  need  m  Georgia,  in  our  opinion,  is  someone  to  evaluate 
wrecks,  to  say  what  causes  a  wreck*  Say  the  average  officer,  if  he 
smells  alcohol  at  the  time  on  either  the  deceased  or  injured  when  he 
is  rushed  to  the  hospital,  they  say  “driving  under  the  influence.”  It 
could  have  l>cen  a  fault  of  the  vehicle. 

We  feel  if  the  Federal  Government,  through  grants-in-aid  to  the 
individual  States,  using  the  police  forces,  both  municipal  and  State 
patrols,  could  give  us  the  reasons  why  the  wrecks  are  caused  and  we 
would  have  something  then  that  we  could  sell  our  people  back  home 
and  they  would  buy  it  because  in  Georgia  last  year,  even  with  the  motor 
vehicle  inspection  law,  our  accident  rate  jumped  several  thousand* 

There  were  1,361  people  killed  on  the  highways  of  Georgia  last  year. 
If  it  had  been  an  epidemic  of  any  kind  that  had  killed  500  jjeople, 
there  would  have  been  headlines  in  the  Georgia  press  and  everyone 
would  have  become  alarmed*  They  take  it  for  granted.  I  think  an¬ 
other  thing,  the  newspapers  on  holidays  make  the  prediction  that  so 
many  people  are  going  to  be  killed.  They  have  grown  to  accept  it. 
We  earnestly  plead,  we  are  not  trying  to  sell  you  anything,  we  plead 
to  make  some  Federal  funds  available* 

The  Georgia  General  Assembly  accepted  the  highway  beautification 
plan  on  billboards  because  we  were  getting  a  bonus  f  rom  the  Federal 
Government,  or  we  thought  we  would.  We  have  approached  on  our 
committee  the  three  E’s — engineering,  education,  and  enforcement*  In 
Georgia  we  have  ordinary  county  courts  that  try  traffic  cases*  We 
h&ve  municipal  court  judges,  recorders  of  superior  court  and  local 
county  courts*  The  insurance  companies  have  been  very  generous. 
They  have  made  money  available*  We  have  continuing  adult  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  University  of  Georgia  and  they  have  helped  finance  it  to 
where  we  can  get  the 'different  trial  judges  of  the  State  to  meet  where 
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we  can  come  to  some  uniformity  on  the  nolo  contendere  plea  where  a 
man  driving  under  the  influence  can  keep  his  driver's  license. 

We  have  also  compacts  with  all  the  surrounding  States.  If  the 
driver’s  license  is  revoked  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  is  made  aware 
of  it.  , 

All  the  way  through  our  deliberations,  we  have  come  upon  the  word 
u uniform.”  As  I  say,  in  Georgia  we  have  the  motor  vehicle  inspection 
code,  but  up  until  this  year  North  Carolina  had  none.  But  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  being  such,  I  think  if  I  have  to  inspect  my  car  to  ride 
over  the  highways  of  Georgia,  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
has  the  same  right.  They  are  Federal  roads.  I  think  he  should  have 
to  have  his  car  inspected. 

I  think  it  presents  to  you  gentleman  a  wonderful  opportunity  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  the  people  have  become  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
death  on  our  highways.  I  think  this  is  a  quest  ion  that  transcends  party 
lines.  In  Georgia  we  don’t  have  many  good  Republicans,  but  us  Demo¬ 
crats  even  join  with  them  on  this. 

Gentlemen,  1  hate  to  take  up  your  time,  but  we  appreciate  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  before  you. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Williams,  your  state¬ 
ment  will  be  received  in  the  record  the  same  as  if  you  had  read  it  in 
full. 

(Mr.  Williams’  statement  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Williams,  Chairman,  House  ani»  Senate  Interim 
Committee  on  Traffic  Safety  of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  three  years  under  the  leadership  and  direction  of 
the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Sanders,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Peter  Zack  Geer,  Presiding  Officer  of  the  State  Senate,  and  Honorable 
George  T.  Smith,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  has  created  a  joint,  interim  study  committee  which  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formulating  for  Georgia  a  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  reduce  the  ever  Increasing  number  of  traffic  accidents  which 
have  occurred  within  Georgia.  Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  this  committee,  there 
appears  before  you  today  a  special  subcommittee  appointed  by  its  chairman  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  upon  your  committee  the  need  for  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  to  create  a  national  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formulating 
a  plan  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  traffic  accidents  and  the  resultant  tragic 
loss  of  life,  limb  and  property  which  occurs  daily  within  these  United  States. 

The  problem  simply  stated  is  that  there  are  entirely  too  many  traffic  accidents 
occurring  within  the  United  States  each  year.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  is 
well  aware  of  the  astounding  statistics  which  are  available  as  they  relate  to  traffic 
safety  which  dramatically  illustrate  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement.  These 
statistics  present  tangible  and  irrefutable  evidence  that  a  problem  of  staggering 
proportions  confronts  the  American  people.  No  responsible  individual  will  refute 
the  argument  or  conclusion  that  something  must  be  done  to  reduce  the  shameful 
loss  of  life,  limb  and  property.  Reasonable  men,  however,  will  disagree  as  to  the 
correct  and  appropriate  approach  to  solving  this  problem. 

Without  question,  the  existing  structure  of  state  and  local  government  best 
provides  the  necessary  vehicle  and  machinery  whereby  a  concerted  attack  upon 
this  problem  might  be  utilized.  However,  the  various  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  although  coming  to  grii>s  with  this  staggering  problem  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  intensity  over  the  past  forty  years,  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  or  curb 
over-all  the  ever  increasing  velocity  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  astonishing 
statistics.  The  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  community,  county  or  state  level. 
It  is  truly  a  national  problem  of  such  vast  proj>ortions  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  it  requires  at  the  national  level  an  immediate  and  concerted  effort 
to  place  Into  motion  a  resourceful  and  uniform  plau  for  utilization  by  the  states 
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whereby  the  reduction  of  the  national  loss  of  manpower  and  wealth*  resulting 
from  the  death  and  destruction  occurring  upon  our  highways,  might  be  drastical¬ 
ly  reduced. 

The  committee  feels  that  with  the  proper  assistance  and  leadership  emanating 
from  the  national  level,  the  existing  machinery  provided  by  the  structure  of  state 
and  local  governments  will  be  more  efficiently  utilized  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
red  nee  t  ra  the  a  cciden  ts. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  voice  of  the  American  public  has  been  so  calloused 
and  compla cement  as  to  permit  the  slaughter  and  waste  caused  by  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  to  run  unchecked  for  these  many  years.  In  the  fields  of  communicable 
diseases,  national  defense  and  air  safety,  to  mention  only  a  few,  dramatic  and 
impressive  results  have  been  achieved  by  the  creation  of  a  national  agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  effective  leadership  and  direction 
to  an  all  out  effort  to  combat  and  solve  the  basic  evils  which  these  problems 
have  presented  to  the  American  public. 

The  committee  feels  that  now,  at  this  time,  the  80th  Congress  has  a  unique 
and  unusual  opportunity  to  furnish  the  necessary  leadership  and  machinery  for 
an  unprecedented  assault  upon  (he  complex  problem  of  traffic  safety  which  may 
not  for  sometime  again  present  itself.  As  has  occurred  rarely  in  the  past,  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  has  been  focused  upon  the  staggering  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  problem;  and  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  committee  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  will  demand  some  attention  to  this  problem  from  the  national  level. 

Notwithstanding  the  invaluable  assistance  of  private  foundations,  agencies 
and  organizations  and  the  expenditure  of  impressive  sums  of  money,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  which  have  been  committed  to  t lie  effort  to  reduce  traffic  acci¬ 
dents,  the  fact  remains  that  the  job  is  simply  not  being  done  by  the  present  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problem.  Nowhere  do  the  statistics  present  a  semblance  of  hope 
that,  if  matters  are  left  to  pursue  their  present  course  of  events,  the  rate  of  traffic 
accidents  will  be  checked,  not  to  mention  the  crying  and  pressing  need  to  have  an 
immediate  and  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  traffic  accidents.  The  com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  if  the  individual  states  and  communities  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves,  with  a  few  commendable  exceptions,  the  present  trend  of  ever  in¬ 
creasing  traffic  accidents  will  continue. 

The  committee  feels  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  nationally  recognized  agency 
to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination  of  data 
relating  to  traffic  safety.  The  committee  feels  the  need  for  the  creation  of  such 
an  agency  with  all  of  the  financial  backing,  influence  and  persuasive  ability  which 
only  a  truly  national  agency  might  provide. 

It  would  foe  premature  at  this  time  to  prejudge  the  wisdom  of  the  exact  me¬ 
chanics  which  might  be  employed  as  to  bow  such  an  agency  could  be  created, 
funded  and  administered.  However,  the  committee  would  be  unalterably  op- 
posed  to  the  formulation  of  a  national  agency  on  traffic  safety  which  would  not 
function  in  concert  and  within  the  frame-work  of  the  existing  structure  of 
state  and  local  governments  and  which  would  not  afford  to  these  governmental 
entities  an  opportunity  to  discharge  their  Inherent  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
What  is  most  urgently  needed  at  this  time  is  the  effective  leadership  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  purpose  from  the  national  level  flown  to  the  state  and  local  level  in  a 
uniform  and  concerted  approach  to  the  problem  of  traffic  safety.  The  states 
cannot  go  It  alone*  Their  efforts  in  this  behalf  can  only  lie  judged  by  past  per¬ 
formance  as  a  dismal  failure. 

The  experience  of  this  committee  leads  it  to  believe  that  with  the  assistance  of 
the  leadership  which  would  l>e  available  through  a  national  traffic  safety  agency 
there  might  be  commenced  the  collection  of  the  necessary  data  required  for  any 
intelligent  and  meaningful  analysis  of  any  problem  of  such  vast  proportions. 
Through  such  an  agency,  this  data  could  be  analyzed,  evaluated  and  certain  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  where  there  might  be  commenced  a  meaningful  program  in  an 
effort  to  correct  the  more  pressing  problems  immediately.  Throughout  the  work 
of  the  committee  in  the  gathering  of  background  material,  the  committee  has  con¬ 
tinually  met  with  the  repeated  use  of  the  word  “uniform w„  The  need  for  a  uni¬ 
form  approach  to  the  problem  is  nn  established  fact.  There  is  no  need  for,  and 
indeed,  there  Is  no  place  for  fifty  different  traffic  safety  standards  in  this  dn.v  and 
time  in  which  the  motor  vehicle  1ms  become  truly  a  vehicle  of  interstate  dimen¬ 
sions.  There  must  be  national,  uniform  traffic  safety  standards  which  can  be 
prepared  and  advocated  only  from  a  truly  national  agency. 
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Fi nallv.  the  committee  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  unless  some  incentive  is 
offered  whereby  federally  collected  tux  dollars  might  be  fuimeled  back  into  the 
individual  states  on  an  Incentive  basis  the  effectiveness  of  any  nationally  for  mu- 
l^ted  plan  of  attack  on  traffic  accidents  will  not  be  fully  realised-  To  accomplish 
this  end,  the  committee  reconunentls  that  a  national  traffic  safety  agency  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  administer  n  system  of  grants-in-ald  to  those  states  which  have  adopted 
and  conform  to  the  national  standards  of  traffic  safety  developed  hy  such  a  na¬ 
tional  agency  to  financially  assist  such  stales  in  their  programs  directed  toward 

reducing  the  number  of  traffic  accidents*  _  _  *  , 

The  one  most  impressive  fact  with  which  this  committee  has  been  impressed 
during  their  investigation  is  that  because  of  the  staggering  proportions  of  the 
problem,  there  can  Ik?  no  one  panacea  which,  if  adopted,  will  magically  reduce 
traffic  accidents*  However,  the  committee  feels  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
possible  remedies  available  to  combat  traffc  accidents  the  creation  of  a  national 
traffic  safety  agency  along  the  lines  embraced  within  Hit.  12348,  offers  the  most 
practical  and  efficient  means  of  commencing  a  meaningful  program  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  Is  an  approach  which  is  available  to  your  committee  and 
which  dlreetlv  addresses  itself  to  your  responsibilities  here  today. 

Gentlemen," the  enormity  of  the  burden  which  befalls  your  task  is  appreciated 
by  this  committee,  and  perhaps  more  keenly  so  than  by  most  others  for  we  share 
your  responsiblity,  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  problem  transcends  party  lines,  community  lines  and  state  lines.  Fraction- 
alism  has  no  place  in  the  consideration  of  possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 
This  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  is  desperate*  We  recognize 
the  need  for  help  and  assistance  of  herculean  proportions,  and  its  Immediate 
need ;  and  while  we  may  prefer  one  approach  to  the  problem  as  opposed  to  an¬ 
other,  we  as  a  group  and  ns  Individuals  are  committed  to  lend  whatever  sup¬ 
port  we  may  command  to  any  effective,  workable  and  meaningful  plan  which 
will  reduce  traffic  accidents  within  our  several  states. 


Mr*  Rogers  of  Texas,  The  Chair  will  now  recognize  Mr*  Macdonald 
for  any  questions, 

Mr*  Macdonald.  I  don't  have  any  questions*  I  just  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  his  presentation* 

Mr,  Williams.  I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr*  Macdonald,  about  8  or 
10  years  ago  we  journeyed  to  Massachusetts  on  your  compulsory  in¬ 
surance*  Your  man  told  us  you  don’t  want  it:  it  costs  too  much*  We 
have  the  uninsured  motorist  clause  and  we  also  have  the  driver’s  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

In  Georgia,  of  course,  we  are  trying  to  be  an  industrial  State,  but 
we  are  very  much  agriculture.  We  need  the  Federal  funds.  We  had 
1 ,361  people  who  were  killed  last  year*  God  knows  we  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  feel  that  the  Federal  approach  which  would 
give  some  incentive  to  the  States  is  our  only  salvation.  We  would 
like  to  urge  you  gentlemen  to  pass  it. 

Mr,  Macdonald,  Just  to  correct  the  record,  the  gentleman  you 
spoke  to  was  not  very  well  informed,  because  we  have  had  compulsory 
insurance  for  a  long  time. 

Mr*  Searcy*  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement  in  response  to  Mr* 
Macdonald’s  question  of  a  witness  previous  to  us  with  regard  to  Fed¬ 
eral  control* 

I  realize  when  we  make  a  statement  about  Federal  control  we  are 
talking  about  a  rather  broad  area  of  controversy  raging  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today,  sometimes,  unfortunately,  in  certain  areas  of  the  country, 

W©  in  Georgia,  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  constituents  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  are  not  fearful  of  Federal  control*  T3ie 
States  today  are  in  a  position  where  we  need  to  do  a  great  number 
of  things,  not  only  in  traffic  safety,  but  a  great  number  of  problems 
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that  confront  the  States  just  like  a  great  number  of  problems  con¬ 
front  j'ou  gentlemen  at  the  national  level. 

There  will  never  lie  any  end  to  problems.  We  will  have  to  live  with 
those  as  long  as  this  country  continues  to  grow  and  become  great. 
We  are  not  fearful  of  Federal  control.  We  do  need  the  money  from 
outside  the  State’s  borders  to  assist  us  with  programs  we  simply  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  on  ourselves. 

My  personal  view  of  traffic  safety  in  general  conforms  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Williams  has  just  summarized  for  you  as  our  position 
in  this  matter.  That  is  that  primarily  we  need  an  intensified  program 
of  driver  education  governmental ly  administered.  We  have  had  vol¬ 
untary  associations,  the  National  Safety  Council.  I  think  they  do  a 
good  job,  but  we  need  governmental  programs  of  driver  education. 
The  States  are  capable  of  doing  this  if  we  can  get  additional  financing 
to  do  it. 

I  think  I  speak  for  my  constituents  in  southern  Georgia.  I  don’t 
come  to  Washington  and  ask  for  Federal  money  and  say  don’t  come 
down  and  check  on  us  to  make  sure  that  we  are  using  Federal  funds 
for  t lie  purpose  that  the  funds  are  supposed  to  lie  expended  for.  I 
don’t  say  don’t  come  down  and  check  on  the  highway  program.  We 
are  trying  to  do  what  I  believe  you  are  trying  to  do  in  Massachusetts, 
to  retain  our  State  police  jurisdiction.  We  want  that.  We  want  to 
keep  that.  We  think  we  are  doing  a  reasonably  good  job  with  the 
number  of  patrolmen  on  the  road  and  the  salaries  they  are  being  paid. 

If  we  get  some  grants  in  setting  up  a  Federal  program  that  does 
not  hamstring  us  or  tie  us  or  restrain  us,  we  are  capable  in  our  State 
of  doing  it.  We  need  a  little  financial  assistance.  We  don’t  mind 
being  audited  and  checked  and  that  kind  of  thing.  We  are  afraid 
ultimately  if  we  get  too  far  afield  in  this  thing  we  will  have  a  Fed¬ 
eral  police  force  in  the  State.  I  don’t  think  you  want  that  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  either. 

Mr.  Macdonald.  That  is  a  good  point.  I  think  you  understand  the 
point  I  made  with  the  previous  witness,  which  you  have  just  answered. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Younger. 

Mr.  Younger.  You  said  you  had  some  good  Republicans.  What 
other  kind  have  you?  I  didn’t  know  there  were  any  other  kind. 

Mr.  Williams.  Sir,  your  hair  is  about  as  gray  as  mine.  We  in 
Georgia  remember  the  good  old  Hoover  da}Ts,  regardless  of  who  was 
responsible. 

Mr.  Younger.  With  the  automobile  industry  stock  off  today,  we 
may  be  facing  the  same  situation  again. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  my  savings  are  in  automobile  stock  and  I  am 
really  hurting. 

Mr.  Younger.  They  certainly  took  a  beating  today. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  am  proud  to  have  this  committee  here  and  also 
Congressman  Stephens.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the  vigorous  in¬ 
terest  of  the  people  of  our  State  in  this  problem. 

This  committee  invited  me  to  come  down  during  the  Easter  recess 
and  it  is  great  to  have  them  up  here.  We  appreciate  their  presence 
very  much. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  contribution 
to  the  hearings. 
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Those  will  he  the  last  witnesses  today.  It  is  5  o'clock.  If  anyone 
who  is  scheduled  today  desires  to  file  his  statements  he  may  file  them 
and  they  will  be  included  in  the  record.  Otherwise,  contact  the  clerk 
and  try  to  get  scheduled  some  day  next  week. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ERLE  COCKE.  JR.,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  SAFETY 
SYSTEMS,  INC. ;  AND  OLIVER  W.  BOBLITZ,  PRESIDENT,  SAFETY 
SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Mr.  Cocke.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  glad  to  file  our  statement. 
AVe  have  it  here. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Ekle  Cocke,  Jr.,  for  Safety  Systems,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Erie  Cooke,  Jr.  I  ap- 
I>enr  here  as  Vice  President  of  Safety  Systems,  Inc.  We  have  patent  application 
ixuiding  for  an  automatic  safety  belt  adaptable  to  vehicles  and  airplanes  that 
will  enforce  the  use  of  seat  belts.  It  will  alert  the  individual  with  a  buzzer 
and  indicate  to  the  enforcing  policeman  with  a  blue  light.  Mr.  Boblitz,  the  in¬ 
ventor  and  President  of  Safety  Systems,  Inc.,  is  here  with  me  and  we  both  will 
be  glad  to  answer  questions  after  I  read  the  following  statement. 

We  are  here  to  register  our  endorsement  of  H.R.  1254S  since  under  it,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  be  authorized  to  establish  national  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  motor  vehicle  equipment  and  hence  could  order  the  Safety  Systems  de¬ 
vice  for  making  sure  seat  belts  are  used. 

I  testified  in  favor  of  the  Senate  bills  first  before  the  Sob-Committee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  later  before  tbe  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
There,  too,  I  pointed  out  that  we  are  in  favor  of  national  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary — either  of  Transportation  or  of  Commerce — because  the  Sec¬ 
retary  could  then  order  the  Safety  Systems  device  for  making  sure  seat  belts  are 
used. 

In  developing  our  Safety  Systems  device,  we  found : 

1.  Safety  devices  must  be  made  automatic  and  foolproof;  they  must  be  made 
a  part  of  the  vehicle. 

2.  Seat  belts — the  safety  device  which  holds  the  immediate  promise  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  greatest  number  of  lives — can  be  made  automatic  and  foolproof. 

The  American  motoring  public  has  a  distinct  aversion  to  the  voluntary  use 
of  safety  seat  belts.  Safety  Systems  has  conducted  a  number  of  statistical 
surveys  to  determine  the  percentage  of  motorists  actually  using  seat  belts 
installed  in  automobiles.  These  studies  have  revealed  that  less  than  15% 
and,  generally  less  than  10%,  of  the  seat  belts  installed  in  automobiles  are 
actually  used  by  the  motorists  and  passengers  riding  in  these  vehicles.  In 
other  words,  85  to  95%  of  the  seat  belt  equipment  contained  in  automobiles 
goes  unused  while  the  occupants  of  the  motor  vehicles  continue  to  ignore 
the  added  margin  of  safety  which  “proper  use”  of  the  seat  belt  equipment 
would  afford. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  seat  belt  must  be  “properly  used”  if  it  is  to 
provide  the  measure  of  safety  to  the  occupant  of  a  motor  vehicle.  Merely 
buckling  the  seat  belt  about  the  vehicle  passenger  is  not  adequate.  A  safety 
seat  belt  which  is  not  snug  around  the  pelvis  of  the  passenger  may  cause 
serious  injury  to  the  passenger  upon  collision.  In  an  address  in  Atlantic 
City,  Dr.  Elliott  S.  Ilurwitt  of  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  New 
York  City,  reported  that  there  have  been  numerous  belt-related  injuries  to 
passengers  of  motor  vehicles  due  to  leaving  a  seat  belt  loosely  adjusted  rather 
than  having  it  “snug.”  Ruptured  spleens  have  been  frequently  incurred  by 
automobile  passengers  who  have  merely  buckled  a  belt  across  their  lap  but 
have  failed  to  pull  the  belt  snug  across  the  pelvis. 

The  requirement  for  a  seat  belt  to  be  “snug  around  the  pelvis”  in  order  for 
it  to  be  used  properly  is  emphasized  in  a  number  of  pronouncements  by  safety 
organizations.  For  example,  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday.  January  30, 
1966.  reports  statements  to  this  effect  by  the  auto  industries  highway  safety 
committee.  The  article  contains  the  following  statement: 
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“Maximum  seat-belt  protection  is  obtained  when  the  belt  is  snug  around  the 
pelvis,  says  the  AII1SC.  Seat  belts  with  retractors  should  have  no  slack  left 
on  the  reel  after  the  belt  is  fastened.” 

If  all  of  the  seat  belts  which  have  been  forced  to  be  installed  in  motor 
vehicles  bv  legislature  fiat  are  to  serve  a  useful  purpose,  there  must  eventually 
be  some  way  to  enforce  their  use  and  this  in  a  “proper  manner.”  The  proi>er 
fastening  of  a  seat  belt  requires  that  it  be  “snug”  and  this  will  necessitate 
eventually  the  setting  of  some  standards  which  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
signify  to  passengers  of  motor  vehicles  that  they  have  their  seat  belts  “proper¬ 
ly  fastened.”  A  “snugness”  standard  will  specify  a  tension  in  pounds  or 
ounces,  or  a  permissible  amount  of  slack  in  inches,  or  both.  To  supplement 
this,  there  must  be  provided  some  device  which  will  automatically  signify 
to  the  passenger  of  the  automobile  that  there  is  such  “snugness”  of  this  seat 
belt.  Without  this,  the  present  seat  belt  program  of  enforced  installation  of 
equipment  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  It  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
attempted  “education”  of  the  motoring  public  alone  is  useless.  Even  if  educa¬ 
tional  programs  were  able  to  get  a  majority  of  automobile  passengers  to  fasten 
their  seat  belts,  there  would  remain  the  equally  serious  problem  of  getting 
a  large  percentage  of  such  people  to  fasten  the  belt  with  the  correct  “snugness” 
to  obtain  adequate  protection  from  the  belt  and  prevent  ruptured  spleens  and 
similar  internal  injuries  of  the  type  that  are  being  experienced  today  by  a 
portion  of  the  small  percentage  of  automobile  passengers  who  are  buckling 
seat  belts  about  them. 

The  Safety  System  device  provides  a  safety  seat  belt  which  not  only  auto¬ 
matically  signifies  to  passengers  of  automobiles  that  their  seat  belts  are  fastened 
but  also  that  they  are  “properly  fastened,”  i.e.,  that  the  seat  l>olt  has  l>een  drawn 
across  the  pelvis  with  a  proper  degree  of  snugness  for  maximum  protection. 
This  new  device  permits  functional  operation  of  the  seat  l>elts  by  allowing  tbe 
passenger  to  move  to  a  limited  extent  without  “triggering”  the  signal  device 
control  circuit  The  seat  belt  device  may  also  provide  for  the  Indication  of  such 
fastening  to  law  enforcement  personnel. 

3.  The  Safety  Systems  device  can  be  installed  in  all  existing  cars  as  well  as 
in  all  new  cars  to  be  manufactured  and  can  be  incorporated  into  and  used  with 
existing  seat  belts. 

This  feature  in  making  the  use  of  all  present  seat  belt  Installations  a  “part 
of  the  car”  will  salvage  the  expense  of  the  existing  installations  and  for  the  first 
time  make  them  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended — to  save  lives 
and  reduce  the  seriousness  of  injuries. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  can  lead  the  way  by  causing  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  prescribe  the  installation  of  the  Safety  Systems  device  on  all  motor 
vehicles  in  order  to  meet  United  States  traffic  safety  performance  standards. 

If  the  Secretary  is  convinced— ns  I  am— that  seat  belts,  if  properly  used,  con¬ 
stitute  the  single  best  step  forward  in  highway  safety,  and 

If  tbe  Secretary  Is  convinced— as  I  am— that  a  simple,  inexpensive  device  which 
will  insure  the  use  of  seat  belts  is  in  tbe  public  interest. 

Then,  under  the  authority  of  II.R.  the  Secretary  ran  prescribe  tbe  Safety 

Systems  device  and  rest  assured  that  as  far  ns  seat  lielts  are  concerned,  the  Safety 
System  device  will  take  the  “if”  out  of  “if  used.” 

Gentlemen.  I  could  talk  to  you  all  day  about  the  need  for  this  device  and  about 
bow  it  will  help  solve  the  traffic  safety  problem,  but  one  demonstration  to  you 
Is  worth  a  thousand  of  my  words.  Mr.  Boblitz  has  set  up  an  indoor  demonstrator. 

Assume  this  is  the  front  seat  of  a  car  equipped  with  roll-up  seat  belts  and  the 
Safety  Systems  device.  If  I  get  in  and  do  not  fasten  my  seat  belt  and  turn  on 
the  ignition,  the  buzzer  buzzes  until  I  do  fasten  my  seat  belt  properly,  then  the 
blue  light  lights.  If  I  get  in  and  fasten  my  seat  belt  and  turn  on  tbe  ignition, 
the  blue  light  lights. 

If  I  am  driving  along  and  my  seat  belt  becomes  loose,  the  buzzer  buzzes  until 
I  re-snug  my  seat  belt,  and  then  the  blue  light  lights. 

It  is  ns  simple  at  that.  It  works  for  the  driver’s  seat  and  it  works  for  all 
occupied  passengers’  seats.  If  any  seat  belt  Is  not  properly  fastened,  the  buzzer 
buzzes.  If  all  seat  belts  are  snugged,  tbe  blue  light  lights.  If  any  sent  belt 
becomes  loose,  the  buzzer  buzzes.  If  all  seat  belts  stay  snug,  the  blue  light 
stays  lit. 
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IN  SUMMARY,  AND  TO  CONCLUDE 

If  we  permit  the  present  rate  of  traffic  accidents  to  continue,  at  least  one  out 
of  every  two  living  Americans  will  be  killed  or  seriously  injured  in  a  traffic  ac¬ 
cident  let  almost  everyone  knowledgeable  in  the  traffic  safety  held  agrees 
that  a  seat  belt  it  "properly  used,"  would  reduce  traffic  deaths  by  over  one-third 
and  would  reduce  serious  traffic  injuries  by  approximately  50  percent,  Spccific- 
ullyT  last  year  over  12,500  deaths  and  about  2  million  serious  injuries  could  have 
been  prevented  by  seat  bells,  if  "properly  used." 

It;  is  true  that  seat  belts  are  installed  in  about  40  million  cars  and  between 
8  to  10  million  will  be  installed  in  new  cars  during  19(50,  But,  the  advantages  of 
sent  belts  have  not  been  realized.  Instead,  1905  was  the  worst  year  we  ever  had 
for  death  and  injuries  due  to  traffic  accidents. 

Can  this  be  explained?  Yes.  it  is  simply  because  seat  belts  are  not  being  used 
and  because  seat  belts  are  not  being  ‘^properly  used/1  There  never  has  been  and 
there  is  not  now  much  interest  on  the  part  of  the  motoring  public  in  the  voluntary 
use  of  seat  belts,  Safety  devices  which  do  not  require  voluntary  cooperation  are 
more  effective  than  those  which  require  it.  The  Safety  Systems  device  does  not 
require  voluntary  cooperation.  It  is  part  of  the  ear.  It  is  automatic  and 
foolproof* 

So  the  questions  arise— can  the  use  of  seat  belts  he  made  "automatic  and  fnol- 
proof"  and  can  the  “proper  use"  of  seat  belts  be  made  “automatic  and  foolproof?" 
The  answer  to  both  questions  is  yes.  The  Safety  Systems  Seat  Belt  device  makes 
sure  the  sent  belt  for  the  driver  and  for  each  passenger  is  being  used  and  is  being 
“properly  used”  or  the  warning  system  automatically  alerts  the  driver  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  alert  tire  driver  until  the  seat  belt  of  the  driver  and  of  each  passenger 
is  being  used  and  is  being  “properly  used.” 

Why  the  emphasis  on  “proper  use?"  Because,  it  has  been  proven  that  a  loose 
seat  belt  is  of  little  or  no  value  in  restraining  the  passenger  when  the  car  comes 
to  a  sudden  stop;  hut  instead,  in  some  eases,  a  loose  seat  belt  can  itself  cause 
internal  injuries  in  addition  to  the  probability  of  the  passenger  being  thrown 
against  the  Interior  of  the  car  and  thereby  causing  death  or  serious  Injuries. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  “second  collision"— the  passenger  being  thrown  against  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  car— which  Is  the  cause  of  the  death  or  injury  and  which  can  be 
prevented  or  minimized  by  the  “proper  use"  of  seat  belts. 

Safety  Systems  Seat  Belt  device  automatically  guarantees  that  seat  belts  are 
fastened  and  snugged  and  kept  snug. 

When  and  how  is  a  seat  belt  “properly  used?"  A  seat  belt  must  he  fastened 
snugly  around  the  pelvis  of  each  person  in  any  car  before  it  starts  moving. 
There  is  no  way  to  tell  when  a  car  must  slow  down  quickly  or  stop  suddenly- — 
whether  it  is  going  half  a  city  block  or  100  miles.  The  act  of  simply  connecting 
two  seat  belt  straps  together  does  not  constitute  the  “proper  use"  of  a  seat  belt. 
Seat  l>elts  must  be  fastened  and  “snugged”  at  all  times  to  insure  the  protective 
value  brought  about  by  holding  the  person  firmly  in  the  seat. 

Can  the  safety  system  seat  belt  device  be  used  with  existing  seat  belts  or  only 
installed  on  new  cars?  It  can  be  used  with  existing  seat  belts,  which  can  be 
incorporated  into  and  made  a  part  of  the  Safety  System  Seal:  Belt  device  and 
their  use  will  then  he  “automatic  and  foolproof"  and,  for  the  first  time,  their 
owner  can  he  sure  they  are  being  used  and  are  being  “properly  used," 

Can  the  Federal  Government  lead  the  way  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  safety 
systems  device?  l*es,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can  prescribe  the  installation 
of  the  Safety  Systems  device  on  all  motor  vehicles  in  order  to  meet  traffic  safety 
standards. 

And,  therefore,  we  sincerely  endorse  H.K.  12548. 

Notk. — Sketch  of  “seat  belt  devices"  may  bo  had  upon  request  from  Safety  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc,,  454  Washington  Building,  Washington  D,C.t  20005,  Phone:  73*4)979. 

Mr,  Cooke.  We  do  also  have  a  quick  demonstration  that  would  not 
take  but  1  minute  to  took  at  if  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Yes. 

Mr.  Borlitz.  This  is  a  safety  belt  situation  that  seems  to  take  the 
if  out. 

I  think  the  biggest  problem  we  have  nil  been  talking  about  is  how 
to  prevent  the  death  and  injury  due  to  second  collision.  There  is  a 
second  collision.  That  is  a  law  of  physics. 
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Our  statement  will  indicate  that  if  seat  belts  had  been  used  by  every¬ 
body  ,  40  percent  of  th©  deaths  would  not  have  occurred  and  50  percent 
of  the  injuries  would  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated. 

(Demonstration.) 

This  'buzzer  would  remind  you  to  use  your  belt.  You  don't  need  to 
have  the  noise.  Imagine  this  is  a  seat  in  the  car  and  this  is  the  floor 
and  this  is  your  ignition  up  hem  If  your  ignition  switch  was  turned 
on  after  you  fastened  your  seat  belt  you  would  have  no  noise.  But 
there  is  another  problem  that  faces  everyone  who  uses  a  seat  belt 
which  is  that  about  50  million  cars  have  seat  belts  and  8  percent  are 
using  them. 

The  seat  belt  does  work  loose.  This  device  will  tell  you  it  is  loose. 
You  can  then  reach  down  and  snub. 

Sir.  Rogers  of  Texas.  Mr,  JIofTa  said  seat  belts  were  no  good  for 
fruckdrivers. 

Mr.  BoBtrrz,  Mr,  Hoffa  can  have  his  opinion  hut  everybody  else 
savs  they  are, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  He  did  not  say  that.  I  misquoted  him.  He 
said  it  is  50-50, 

Mr.  Boblitz,  The  Public  Health  Service  just  sent  some  of  my  money 
making  a  research  at  Michigan  State.  They  did  a  very  good  job.  In 
fact,  they  stated  it  is  the  best  job  that  has  been  done  to  date  since 
the  birth  of  the  automobile, 

I  am  stating  some  of  their  facts.  Forty  percent  of  the  people  would 
be  alive  today  of  the  50,000  that  died  last  year.  Forty  percent  of 
them  would  Ik\  alive  if  the  seat  belts  had  been  used  and  used  properly. 
This  applies  to  each  and  every  seat  in  the  car.  Only  in  the  seat  that 
is  occupied  would  it  be  activated. 

Mr,  Cocke,  This  could  also  apply  to  airplanes,  buses,  or  anything 
else. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  It  would  eliminate  the  girl  walking  up  and 
down  the  aisle  asking  you  if  your  seat  belt  is  fastened. 

Mr.  Boblitz.  That  is  right.  If  the  light  is  on  it  tells  you  to  fasten 
your  belt  Fifty  million  vehicles  with  seat  belts  in — most  of  it  is  a 
compulsory  purchase.  Only  2  percent  of  the  cars  had  them  prior  to 
this  compulsory  purchase.  With  only  8  percent  of  the  people  using 
them  1  don't  think  this  is  really  good  use  of  the  money  they  are  spend¬ 
ing  and  it  is  not  saving  any  lives. 

Mr.  Cooke.  For  the  record,  this  is  Oliver  W.  Boblitz,  who  is  the 
inventor  of  this  particular  project.  We  would  appreciate  your  put¬ 
ting  our  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas,  Your  statement  has  been  included  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  as  though  read  In  full. 

STATEMENT  0E  TOM  TRIPLETT,  CHESTER.  S.C. 

Mr.  Triplett,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  which  I  should 
like  to  present  at  this  time  forth©  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Triplett. 

Your  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  full  at  this  point 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Statement  of  Tom  Triplett,  Chester,  S.C. 

I  am  Tom  Triplett  of  Chester,  S.C.  Gentlemen,  the  magnitude  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  U  overwhelming.  It  is  a  privilege  to  strive  with  you.  May  the  Lord 
direct  our  striving. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  our  problem.  At 
times,  my  natural  vernacular  of  communication  may  appear  humorous,  but  I  am 
completely  serious.  , 

Picture  with  me  for  a  moment  the  White  House,  Secretary  McNamara  is 
seated  across  rhe  deck  from  the  President  and  he  is  saying  something  Like  this, 
‘■Chief,  I  am  willing  to  give  it  my  alt,  hut  frankly  I  really  don't  think  that  we 
can  defend  this  country."  What  a  ridiculous  picture.  We  all  know  that  under 
these  circumstances*  Mr.  McNamara  would  he  replaced  immediately.  Picture 
again  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seated  across  the  desk  and  saying,  “Chief, 
HI  give  it  my  all,  but  I  am  afraid  the  farmer  has  had  it."  Again  a  ridiculous 
picture.  An  'intolerable  picture.  Yet  in  the  held  of  safety,  almost  every  safety 
official  admits  to  failure  in  his  acceptance  speech  and  we  permit  it. 

There  were  many  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  Israel  who  would  have  been  willing 
to  go  out  and  die  in  the  attempt  to  kill  Goliath  but  magnificent  martyrdom  was 
of  no  service  to  the  nation.  It  was  imperative  that  David  not  only  be  unafraid 
and  willing  but  that  he  believed  that  he  could  do  the  job  at  hand.  As  head  of 
our  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency,  we  need  such  a  man  now. 

As  all  good  lawyers  know,  It's  human  nature  to  build  up  a  problem  before 
we  solve  it.  We  take  a  problem  and  before  we  actually  attack  it,  we  go  to  the 
people  involved  and  explain  to  them  just  how  great  and  how  complex  this 
problem  is.  Then  at  the  last  minute,  we  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Let  me 
say  this — we've  built  this  problem  big  enough,  and  its  time  now  for  the  solution. 

Let's  start  with  the  seed  of  the  system.  The  automobile  is  the  seed  of  our 
transportation  system.  This  is  the  seed  that  has  produced  our  great  material 
wealth— our  great  economy — our  wonderful  nation— and  the  many  good  things 
which  we  have.  However,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  the  seed  that  has  produced 
tlie  death  and  destruction,  crippling  and  maiming  which  we  are  experiencing 
at  this  time.  There  are  many  lesser  areas  of  this  problem  which  also  need 
adjustment.  However,  In  revamping  the  system,  we  must  necessarily  start 
with  the  seed. 

Now,  what  approach  should  we  take  to  assure  success?  We  live  In  the  world 
and  we  made  It  not — and  we  make  not  the  laws  of  the  world — -hut  seek  out  the 
laws  that  were  made.  One  of  these  laws  is  ns  follows t 

Belief  is  necessary  to  success.  We  have  already  mentioned  this.  Another 
of  these  natural  laws  states  thnsly :  The  sane  driver  with  or  without  insurance 
is  in  fact  two  distinctly  different  drivers.  But  the  main  law  that  we  should 
consider  here  is  this  law — Collective  cooperation  in  our  automobile  industry  is 
no  match  for  the  competitive  striving  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  People 
simply  don't  produce  when  they  don't  compete.  Yet  we  in  this  great  nation  of 
free  enterprise  and  competition,  fully  realizing  the  great  power  of  our  system 
have  been  content  to  attack  the  traffic  safety  problem  with  collective  slumbering. 
“Mama,  our  son  is  dead”  50,000  times  a  year.  We  cannot  continue  on  this  path. 

Our  problem  lies  In  the  incompatibility  of  our  machines  with  our  people  who 
use  them  and  the  compounding  of  our  problem  is  In  the  cry  of  "redesign  the 
people  who  drive",  and  the  compounding  of  the  compounding  of  the  problem  will 
be  in  the  cry  of  '‘redesign  the  people  who  make  them".  We  need  a  traffic  safety 
agency  and  we  need  to  research  our  problem  from  end  to  end  but  we  don't  need 
to  relieve  the  manufacturer  of  his  natural  responsibility  for  the  performance 
of  his  product.  You  may  think  that  the  manufacturer  Is  afraid  of  government 
regulation  but  the  cry  you  are  hearing  is  “Brer  Fox.  please  don’t  throw  rue  in 
the  briar  patch'’.  If  the  government  assumes  the  responsibility  of  safety  design 
in  our  vehicles,  the  manufacturers  will  join  together  for  another  CO  year  snooze 
under  the  vail  of  government  sanction  and  in  thousands  of  court  rooms  across 
the  nation  wronged  individuals  will  encounter  the  stone  wall  of  "Our  product 
meets  government  regulation"  and  an  already  compounded  problem  will  be 
re-compounded. 

What  we  do  need  is  for  our  government  to  shine  the  light  of  free  enterprise 
on  our  four  star  players— General  Motors,  Ford,  American  Motors,  Chrysler — 
and  to  arouse  them  to  the  task  of  competitive  striving  with  our  safety  problem. 
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To  do  this,  we  need  only  to  devise  a  plan  which  will  clearly  indicate  to  the  people, 
which  manufacturer  is  doing  the  best  job  now  and  which  manufacturer  is  doing 
the  worst  job  now. 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  some  one  manufacturer  does  not  have 
guts  enough  to  stand  up  before  us  ail  and  avow  that  he  makes  the  world’s 
safest  vehicle.  It  must  be  that  each  one  feels  in  his  heart  that  his  product  is 
the  worst.  But  when  these  same  firms  realize  that  we  are  about  to  attack  this 
problem  on  the  basis  of  results  and  competition,  then  the  safety  engineer  won’t 
even  pick  up  until  the  stylist  is  on  the  phone  and  we  will  have  embarked  on  the 
course  toward  a  wonderful  evolution  which  wilt  Increase  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  our  transportation  system  be^vond  our  wildest  dreams.  No  amount  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  or  bureaucratic  wondering  will  ever  make  this  dream  come 
true.  Any  safety  proposal  which  ignores  ‘‘knowledge  of  results**  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Even  if  the  Federal  Government  regulates  safety  design,  we  must 
necessarily  have  knowledge  of  results  in  order  to  tell  whether  or  not  our  regu¬ 
lations  arc  effective. 

A  blind  man  can  throw  but  he  can’t  Improve  his  aim  no  matter  how  much  he 
practices  because  he  has  no  eyes  to  give  Mm  knowledge  of  results.  This  then 
is  the  key.  Any  approach  we  take  which  does  not  contain  this  key  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  doomed  to  collective  failure— and  any  approach  we  take  which  includes 
this  key  of  free  enterprise  will  succeed, 

American  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Motors — arise  four  sleeping  giants — 
for  there  are  those  who  would  chain  you  while  you  slumber  and  wo  are  here 
with  the  chains. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Texas.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
Tuesday  morning  at  10  a.m. 

{Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m,,  Tuesday,  May  10*  1060.) 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  10,  1966 

House  op  Representatives, 

Comm  i  ltee  ox  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington^  D>G« 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.111.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  212*%  Ray¬ 
burn  House  Office  Building,  lion*  Harley  O*  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding* 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  com¬ 
mences  the  fourth  week  of  hearings  on  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1066, 
H*R*  13228,  and  related  bills. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  in  this  subject,  and  the  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  from  all  over  the  country  who  have  asked  to  he  heard,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  extend  t lie  hearings  considerably  beyond  the  length 
contemplated  when  we  first  undertook  this  program*  However,  as  I 
have  stressed  from  time  to  time,  this  is  a  vital  subject  which  reaches 
into  every  home  in  the  Nation,  and  the  time  taken  for  these  hearings 
will  be  well  spent. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  who 
have  cooperated  so  generously  in  participating  in  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  sessions  in  order  that  we  could  accommodate  so  many  witnesses 
each  day  at  the  hearing* 

Also,  for  the  record,  I  want  to  thank  those  witnesses  who  have  co¬ 
operated  in  summarizing  their  testimony  and  keeping  their  answers  to 
questions  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  also  ask  the  understanding  of  numerous  witnesses  who  have  spent 
many  hours  and  in  some  cases  days  waiting  for  their  opportunity  to 
testify*  When  we  have  a  matter  of  this  size  before  us  and  the  Congress 
at  the  same  time  has  important  legislation  coming  up  on  the  floor,  the 
constructive  cooperation  of  all  concerned  is  necessary. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  continue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  invoke  strict 
time  limitations  on  questions  by  members  and  also  on  the  testimony 
and  answers  by  the  witnesses.  Your  continued  support  in  this  regard 
is  requested* 

If  Horace  Greeley  were  speaking  today,  he  might  change  the  word¬ 
ing  of  his  famous  piece  of  advice  just  a  little*  He  might  say  “Go  to 
Michigan,  young  man,  and  make  automobiles*  This  is  the  surest  route 
to  fame  as  well  as  to  fortune.” 

By  that,  I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  has  had  great  success  in  his 
State  and  in  his  public  life.  Today  we  are  looking  forward  with  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  idle  curiousity  to  Governor  Romney’s  testimony* 
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What  will  a  man  say  who  lias  looked  at  the  automobile  from  two 
conflicting  standpoints — from  the  profit  angle,  if  1  may  call  it  that; 
and  for  personal  popularity  ? 

Governor  Romney,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  with  your  fine 
record  as  an  industrialist  and  as  chief  executive  of  a  great  State  to 
sneak  to  us  on  a  subject  on  which  you  are  as  well  versed  as  any  man 
alive. 

I  might  say  we  have  two  distinguished  members  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  on  this  committee.  I  would  like  to  at  this  time  call  on  a 
man  from  your  own  party  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Ilarvey,  who  is  a 
very  valuable  member  of  this  committee,  who  is  doing  a  great  job  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  all  matters.  Mr.  Harvey? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  very  proud  and  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
Governor  Romney  to  our  committee.  As  you  have  mentioned,  he 
brings  with  him  a  very  distinguished  record  in  many  respects.  He 
brings  with  him  a  wealth  of  experience  as  former  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  Corp.  As  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Michigan,  also, 
he  has  shown  in  the  last  4  years  a  real  zeal  in  the  matter  of  traffic 
safety. 

It  was  through  his  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of  our  State  legis¬ 
lature  that  our  own  State  police  in  the  State  of  Michigan  have  had 
their  budget  increased  bv  more  than  $1  million  in  order  to  bring 
greater  safety  to  our  highways. 

In  all  of  his  administration  there  has  been  continued  emphasis  on 
safety  on  our  highways.  lie  brings  with  him  a  wealth  of  experience 
and  I  look  forward  to  his  testimony.  I  am  indeed  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  Honorable  George  Romney,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  our  committee.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Harvey. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  Congressman  Harvey  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  on  Congressman  John  Dingell  of 
Michigan  for  a  word. 

Mr  jDingell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  before  the  committee  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  testimony.  We  are 
happy  to  have  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  ROMNEY.  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  MICHIGAN;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WALTER  DeVRIES,  EXECUTIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  GOVERNOR  ROMNEY 

Governor  Romney.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  for  the  gracious  words  that  have 
been  expressed,  and  also  for  your  hearing  me,  because  I  know  you 
had  intended  to  close  the  hearings  last  week.  I  couldn’t  be  here  and 
I,  therefore,  deeply  appreciate  vour  enabling  me  to  testify  this  mom- 
ing. 

The  State  I  represent,  as  you  know,  is  the  leading  automobile  manu¬ 
facturing  State  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  leader  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  automotive  parts  and  equipment. 
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As  the  automotive  capital  of  the  world,  Michigan  has  a  vital  stake 
in  this  industry.  It  directly  employs  407,000  Michigan  citizens. 
Nearly  14  percent  of  the  non  farm  employment,  and  17  percent,  or  $4 
billion,  of  the  personal  income  of  Michigan  citizens  come  directly  from 
the  automotive  industry* 

It  is  estimated  that,  directly  and  indirectly,  over  25  percent  of  our 
nonfarm  employment  results  from  automotive  sales  and  production. 
You  can  readily  understand,  therefore,  Michigan’s  direct  interest  in 
this  legislation  and  its  possible  impact  on  the  economy  of  our  State, 
Nationally,  1  out  of  every  7  jobs  depends  on  automotive  transporta¬ 
tion. 

But  far  surpassing  Michigan’s  economic  stake  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry  is  our  deep  concern  for  the  mounting  toll  of  highway  accidents, 
injuries,  and  deaths — <a  concern  which  Michigan  citizens  share  with  all 
Americans*  Forty-nine  thousand  Americans,  including  2,129  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  died  in  traffic  accidents  last  year. 

In  Michigan  alone,  155,258  were  injured,  and  property  damage  was 
estimated  at  more  than  $400  million.  Statistics  are  cold— but  each  fig¬ 
ure  represents  a  human  tragedy- — a  life  snuffed  out*  a  grieving  family 
an  orphaned  child,  or  a  painful,  perhaps  crippling  injury.  This  sense¬ 
less,  needless  human  waste  cries  out  for  meaningful  and  massive 
action* 

I  applaud  the  Congress  and  the  administration  for  their  recent  and 
growing  concern  for  traffic  safety— a  concern  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
long  overdue*  I  agree  with  the  analysis  of  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff, 
who  testified  a  week  ago  today  that  “The  Federal  Government’s  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  shocking  problem  of  traffic  safety  in  America  has  been 
slow  in  coming.” 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Federal  Government's  response  in  this 
area  lias  been  slow  in  coming* 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Federal  Government  is  now  preparing 
to  step  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

If  this  committee  and  the  Congress  act  and  act  wisely,  you  can 
remedy  past  deficiencies  in  the  discharge  of  Federal  responsibility  by 
adding  the  missing  Federal  link  to  the  existing  chain  of  State,  local, 
voluntary,  and  industry  action  which  has  already  achieved  dramatic 
progress  in  traffic  safety. 

I  have  been  personally  involved  in  highway  safety  activities  in  both 
a  private  and  public  capacity  for  about  30  years*  During  that  time,  I 
have  seen  the  combined  actions  of  State  and  local  governments,  volun¬ 
tary  safety  associations,  and  the  automobile  industry  itself,  reduce  the 
number  of  traffic  deaths  per  100  million  miles  traveled  by  two-thirds— 
from  15*6  in  1937  to  5.6  fast  year.  With  proper  Federal  participation 
in  this  joint  effort,  I  am  confident  that  much  greater  progress  will  be 
possible* 

When  I  was  managing  director,  and  later  president  of  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Manufacturers  Association,  as  well  as  when  I  was  president  of 
American  Motors  Carp.,  I  worked  to  get  the  industry  to  take  more 
“united,  consistent,  and  vigorous  action’’  to  reduce  the  number  of 
highway  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths.  I  have  been  a  critic  of  the 
industry  for  its  overemphasis  on  style,  power,  and  speed,  rather  than 
on  safety* 
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I  have  made  specific  proposals  in  that  connection  in  past  years  while 
in  the  industry*  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  have  said  before  to  others: 
The  industry  has  made  progress  toward  safer  vehicles,  but  not  enough. 
However,  U  believe  you  will  see  tremendous  vehicle  safety  improve* 
ment  in  the  next  few  years — more  than  ever  before  in  history— unless 
the  car  companies  are  unnecessarily  shackled  with  the  type  of  Federal 
control  that  is  self-defeating. 

While  I  have  criticized  the  industry  for  not  doing  enough,  I  know 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  leadership  and  support  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  organizing  and  financing  traffic-safety  programs,  conduct¬ 
ing  safety  research,  improving  the  product,  and  placing  proven,  cus¬ 
tomer  acceptable,  safety  items  on  their  automobiles,  the  fatality  rate 
from  traffic  accidents  could  still  be  right  up  where  it  was  30  years 
ago— and  that  was  three  times  as  high  as  it  is  now, 

I  say  that,  against  the  background  of  my  experience  as  to  what  has 
happened  in  the  field  of  traffic  safety  over  the  last  30  to  35  years.  The 
automobile  industry  in  our  State  played  a  key  role,  the  key  role,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  helping  in  providing  the  leadership  necessary  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  traffic  fatalities  and  accidents  on  our  highways* 

But  let  the  industry  speak  for  itself.  My  concern,  as  a  Governor  and 
an  American,  and  the  reason  I  requested  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you,  is  to  call  to  your  attention  the  crucial  contributions  which 
the  States  and  voluntary  associations  have  made  and  can  continue  to 
make  in  our  common  st  ruggle  for  safety  on  the  highway. 

The  States  have  been  in  the  traffic  safety  business  for  a  long  time. 
They  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  regulating  motor  vehicles, 
building  highways,  educating,  examining  and  licensing  drivers,  estab¬ 
lishing  traffic  laws,  providing  police  enforcement  and  courts,  regulat¬ 
ing  automobile  equipment,  inspecting  vehicles,  and  conducting  safety 
research.  In  the  one  area  of  setting  standards  for  motor  vehicle-  safety 
equipment,  the  States  have  developed  over  1,100  regulations,  laws,  and 
approval  procedures. 

In  Michigan,  we  are  particularly  outstanding  in  onr  highway  system, 
our  national  award  winning  statewide  driver  education  program,  our 
driver  improvement  schools,  and  our  State  police,  although  these,  too. 
need  improvement.  Our  universities  have  produced  key  research 

studies.  .  (  „  .  * , 

The  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center  at  Michigan  State  T  diversity, 
which  provides  research,  training,  and  field  services  to  the  State,  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation.  Wayne  State  University  in  1  Detroit 
has  been  conducting  research  info  the  effects  of  crash  impacts  on  'vehi¬ 
cle  occupants.  The  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  has  recently 
received  a  $10  million  grant  from  the  automobile  industry  to  establish 
a  highway  safety  research  institute,  .  .. 

Yon  have  already  heard  from  the  University  of  Michigan  specialists 
who  have  carried  out  on-the-scene  studies  of  actual  accidents  immedi¬ 
ately  after  they  occurred,  as  well  as  studies  into  the  relationship  of 
the  drinking  driver  and  the  fatal  accident.  These  studies,  although 
admittedly  limited  in  scope,  indicate  that  more  than  half  of  all  high¬ 
way  deaths  involve  at  least  one  drinking  driver.  That,  gentlemen,  is 
the  greatest  cause  of  death  on  our  highways  today.  It  is  the  cause 
that  is  being  ducked  at  many  State  levels  and  many  other  levels. 
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The  greatest  cause  of  death  on  our  highways  today  is  the  drinking 
driven  W  it  h  proper  at tention  to  that  one  area,  we  could  make  greater 
strides  in  cutting  traffic  accidents  and  fatalities  than  m  any  othei 

This  finding  is  supported  by  the  California  Safety  toundation, 
which  reports  that,  “Among  drivers  responsible  for  the  accidents,  two- 
thirds  had  been  drinking,  and  in  fatal  one-ear  accidents,  seven  out  ol 
ten  had  been  drinking.5'  Our  figures  in  Michigan  are  55  percent. 

Because  of  findings  such  as  these,  I  have  pressed  vigorously  tor 
passage  of  an  implied  or  expressed  consent  bill  in  Michigan  to  permit 
more  effective  law  enforcement  in  combat ing  the  increasing  problem  ot 
drunk  driving.  This  problem,  gentlemen,  is  one  that  involves  every 
aspect  of  the  traffic  safety  movement.  There  is  judicial  laxity,  traffic 
safety  laxity.  The  officials  of  this  country  are  being  discouraged  m 
this  country  from  applying  laws  to  drinking  drivers  because  of  hick 
of  public  support  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  no  don  t  have 
strong  enough  laws,  either. 

State  officials  in  Michigan,  along  with  voluntary  safety  groups  and 
the  industry  itself,  have  worked  hard  to  foster  a  climate  of  public 
concern  for  traffic  safety  which  must  be  the  basis  for  eitliei  industry 
action  or  governmental  action  at  any  level.  I  don  t  know  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  problem  that  involves  a  greater  degree  of  public  understanding, 
public  involvement,  and  public  support  than  traffic  safety  on  our  high¬ 
ways.  ,  _  .  .  _ 

Since  10C>3,  as  Governor,  I  have  submitted  four  special  messages  on 
traffic  safety  to  the  Michigan  Legislature,  More  than  219  key  Michi¬ 
gan  citizens  and  public  officials  were  appointed  fo  a  Governor's  Special 
Commission  on  Traffic  Safety  and  produced  more  than  100  sol  id  traffic 
safety  recommendations.  And  we  have  held  22  regional  traffic  safety 
conferences  throughout  the  State. 

I  cite  this  record  of  activity  and  interest  to  indicate  to  you  that 
Michigan,  for  one,  is  a  State  interested  in  traffic  safety  and  working 
hard  to  improve  its  traffic  safety  program.  We  are  making  progress, 
but  we  are  not  making  enough  progress.  With  or  without  Federal 
involvement,  we  will  continue  to  make  progress — but  timely  and  well 
conceived  Federal  action  can  help  us  do  an  even  better  job. 

Senator  Ribicoff  stated  a  laudable  objetcive  for  Federal  action  when 
he  told  t  Ids  committee. 

Only  an  enlightened  and  healthy  three-way  partnership  which  includes  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  private  industry  em  give  us  the  snfe  high¬ 
ways  we  need  and  deserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  T  heartily  support  that,  with  one  vital  addition,  and 
this  really  is  a  deficient  program  on  a  three-way  basis.  A  great  deal 
of  our  traffic  safety  progress  depends,  and  should  continue  to  depend, 
on  thousands  of  voluntary  associations  at  the  National,  State  and  local 
levels.  I  want  to  say  I  am  one  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort 
in  the  last  30  years  to  try  to  build  up  a  greater  degree  of  involvement 
and  support  at  the  local  and  State  levels,  as  well  as  the  national  level, 
in  order  to  deal  with  this  tremendously  complex  and  difficult  problem. 

I  urge  this  committee  and  the  Congress  to  support  such  an  approach, 
and  call  upon  you  to  demonstrate  that  support  by  amending  the  meas¬ 
ure  now  before  you. 
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For  H.R.  132*28  does  not  envision  the  partnership  and  joint  effort 
which  we  so  desperately  need.  Rather,  under  title  I,  it  would  wipe 
out  meaningful  and  creative  State  contributions  toward  improved  ve¬ 
hicle  safety.  The  States — not  the  Federal  Government — have  led  the 
fight  for  traffic  safety,  with  significant  success.  The  States — not  the 
Federal  Government — have  most  of  the  available  governmental 
knowledge  and  experience  in  vehicle  safety  regulation.  Senator 
RibicoiFs  capacity  for  congressional  traffic  safety  leadership  is  proof 
of  this  because  he  was  formely  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Governors’  Conference  Traffic  Safety  Committee. 

The  States — not  the  Federal  Government — will  continue  to  carry 
the  burden  of  education,  enforcement,  engineering  and  licensing  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  prevent  the  “first  collision”  which  makes  the  “sec¬ 
ond  collision”  possible. 

The  States — not  the  Federal  Government — will  continue  to  carry 
the  burden  of  regulating  vehicles  and  equipment  in  use  and  when  re¬ 
sold  as  second-hand  cars. 

Yet  title  I  ignores  the  States  and  the  contributions  they  could  make, 
substituting  absolute  Federal  decisionmaking  and  control. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  build  the  “enlightened  and  healthy  three-way 
partnership”  which  Senator  Ribicoff  described,  or  the  four-way  part¬ 
nership  which  is  essential. 

Of  all  the  potential  members  of  that  four-way  partnership,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  the  most  remiss  in  meeting  its  respon¬ 
sibilities.  That  is,  up  to  this  point.  I  say  this  to  get  this  thing  in 
perspective.  A  lot  of  things  in  this  field  are  out  of  perspective  and 
they  are  dealing  with  a  lot  of  things  vital  to  the  economic  health  as 
well  as  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  country. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role  to  play  here,  but  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  most  remiss  in  filling  its  proper  role.  Yet 
today,  congressional  and  public  attention  is  being  focused  largely 
on  the  admitted  shortcomings  of  the  States,  voluntary  associations 
and  the  automotive  industry,  all  of  which  have  been  grappling  con¬ 
scientiously  with  vehicle  and  traffic  safety  problems  for  decades. 

This  legislation,  in  its  present  form,  says  in  effect:  “Because  the 
States,  voluntary  associations,  and  the  industry  have  been  only  par¬ 
tially  successful,  the  Federal  Government  must  move  in  and  do  it  all.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  long-range  solution  to  our  complex  and  urgent 
traffic  safety  problems  does  require  greater  Federal  effort — but  it 
requires  far  more  than  that.  It  requires  us  to  enlist  the  total  resources 
of  this  Nation — private  as  well  as  governmental. 

What  is  the  proper  Federal  role  in  the  new  partnership  which  we 
should  seek  to  build  ? 

First,  the  Federal  Government  should  use  its  influence  and  resources 
to  stimulate  and  assist  action  by  State,  local,  voluntary,  and  industry 
organizations  in  every  area  of  traffic  safety. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
resources  of  the  auto  industry.  State  and  local  government,  voluntary 
associations,  and  the  research  facilities  of  our  universities. 

Third,  Federal  procedures  should  require  maximum  and  meaningful 
preparation  and  decisionmaking  participation  by  the  States  in  setting 
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motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  oilier  highway  safety  program 

standards.  _  _  .  ,  , 

Fourth,  Congress  should  give  the  States  a  reasonable  time  to  adopt 
approved  highway  safety  programs  before  making  them  effective  na¬ 
tionally.  .  .  . 

Fifth,  Congress  should  specify  a  reasonable  minimum  amount  of 
time  before  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  become  effective,  but  leave 
the  maximum  effective  time  flexible  and  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary,  because  of  the  varying  but  inescapable  time  factors  involved. 

There  are  time  factors  involved  in  this  time  process,  gentlemen,  of 
concept,  of  laboratory  development,  experimental  development,  proto¬ 
type  development,  testing,  and  incorporation  into  the  total  vehicle, 
modification  of  the  total  vehicle,  complete  design  and  engineering, 
tool ing,  prototype  tests,  and  ultimately  production. 

Depending  on  what  you  are  talking  about,  it  can  take  years  or  it 
can  take  a  short  time.  .  .  .  . 

Sixth,  Congress  should  provide  adequate  guidelines  for  use  m  devel¬ 
oping  specific  vehicles  and  equipment  safety  standards,  along  with  the 
reasonable  provisions  for  judicial  review. 

And  seventh,  Congress  should  give  the  States  the  authority  and  as¬ 
sistance  needed  to  enforce  Federal  safety  standards  for  new  vehicles 
and  equipment,  rather  than  to  build  a  separate  and  overlapping  Fed¬ 
eral  enforcement  organization.  ^ 

If  such  a  provision  were  coupled  with  adequate  Federal  support  and 
encouragement  of  State  programs  for  inspecting  vehicles  as  they  are 
driven,  traded,  and  resold,  both  the  contemplated  bederal  program  foi 
new  vehicles  and  equipment  and  the  existing  and  expanded  State  in¬ 
spection  of  vehicles  in  operation,  could  lie  carried  out  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.  ^  .. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  for  State  decisionmaking 
involvement  in  setting  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  as  well 
as  in  setting  standards  for  the  State  highway  safety  programs  for 
which  assistance  is  contemplated  under  title  III. 

I  also  propose  that  the  Congress  request  the  Secretary — or  Congress, 
itself,  but  one  or  the  other— to  confer  immediately  with  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States,  or  with  their  representatives,  regarding  establishment 
of  a  special  interstate  advisory  council  on  vehicle  and  highway  safety. 

There  are  some  good  interstate  agencies,  but  the  States  have  never 
taken  a  look  at  a  program  that  can  be  complete  if  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  decides  to  play  its  role  properly  and  to  devise  the  State  agencies 
needed  to  cooperate  in  such  a  total  program. 

What  we  have  set  up  thus  far  has  been  in  the  framework  of  less 
than  a  complete  program  and  without  Federal  involvement  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  Federal  involvement  is  desirable. 

Each  Governor  should  l>e  asked  to  either  serve  or  to  appoint  one 
permanent  member  to  represent  his  State.  Indeed,  I  urge  you  to 
secure  the  participation  of  the  Governors  in  perfecting  your  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  before  complete  and  final  enactment.  I  can  t  emphasize 
that  too  strongly.  Here  is  a  program  where  the  States  have  primary 
responsibility.  They  are  going  to  have  to  carry  out  the  bulk  of  this 
program,  if  it  is  to  be  successful  from  a  governmental  standpoint,  from 
the  standpoint  of  governmental  responsibility. 
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For  the  Federal  officials  to  sit  down  and  develop  that  program  with¬ 
out  bringing  the  States  in  and  letting  them  meaningfully  participate 
in  shaping  that  program  is,  to  me,  to  wind  ui>  with  something  that 
can’t  possibly  he  as  effective  as  it  can  be  if  there  is  effective  State- 
Federal  consultation  and  participation,  and  to  be  fully  effective  that 
is  what  we  need.  You  can't  do  that  by  coming  and  appearing  before 
a  committee  like  this,  and  you  can't  do  it  with  communications  and 
letters. 

To  develop  the  understanding  needed  in  an  area  as  important 
as  this,  you  need  to  sit  down  and  talk  things  through,  and  throw 
the  ideas  on  the  table,  and  come  up  with  the  most  meaningful  ap¬ 
proach.  This  doesn't  mean  any  delay  in  this  program.  This  can 
do  done  without  any  delay,  because  there  are  meetings  coming  up 
of  the  Governors  that  would  make  this  completely  possible. 

I  believe  that  the  Governors  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
come  and  participate  in  this  meaningful  way. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government  should  not  preempt  such  an 
important  area  of  joint  Federal-State  responsibility  without  prior 
Federal-State  consultation.  But.  by  law.  Congress  should  require 
the  Secretary  to  submit  requests  for  development  of  standards  to 
the  interstate  advisory  council. 

Alternatively,  the  Secretary  could  submit  a  proposed  standard 
to  the  council,  requesting  its  comments.  The  council  should  lie 
allowed  a  period  of  4  to  8  months  to  report  hack  to  the  Secretary,  who 
would  then  lie  free  either  to  accept,  amend,  or  reject  the  council’s 
proposal. 

In  any  event,  the  Secretary  would  properly  retain  the  authority  to 
promulgate  those  standards  which,  in  his  judgment,  were  adequate 
and  reasonable,  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

I  have  been  through  this  process  of  some  group  being  set  up  as 
an  advisory  group  without  actually  having  a  specified  time  and  a 
specified  procedure  within  which  to  consider  the  proposals  that  are 
to  be  acted  upon.  It  becomes  a  relatively  meaningless  thing  if  it 
is  just  an  advisory  relationship.  But  if  it  is  a  specified  procedure 
by  law  and  providing  for  a  meaningful  participation,  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing. 

Such  a  procedure  would  not  delay  the  development  or  adoption 
of  standards,  and  it  would  result  in  better  standards.  It  would 
prescribe  a  method  for  constructive  involvement  of  the  States  and 
for  drawing  on  their  loner  experience  and  knowledge.  It  would 
be  a  vital  step  toward  building  the  new  partnership  which  we  all 
want,  and  which  our  countrv  needs. 

While  I  see  the  possibility  of  great  gains  from  this  legislation, 
without  amendments  I  can  see  the  possibility  of  great  dangers. 

Without  elaborating  them,  let  me  list  some  of  the  dangers  as  I 
see  them : 

First,  and  foremost,  whether  action  on  vonr  part  will  be  good  or 
bad  deoends  on  your  encouraging  and  building  on  what  is  alrendv 
l>eing  done.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  Federal  Government’s 
belated  recognition  of  its  traffic  safety  role  will  cause  it  to  move 
too  fast  to  permit  effective  State  participation  in  shaping  the  basic 
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program  and  standards  or  move  in  a  manner  that  will  create  employ- 
ment  losses  and  other  possible  heavy  economic  costs  including 
reduced  local,  State,  and  Federal  revenues. 

There  are  other  traffic  safety,  governmental  and  economic  dangers, 
as  I  see  them,  that  can  be  avoided,  and  should  l>e  avoided,  but  1  am 
fearful  at  this  point  they  will  not  be  avoided,  some  of  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to. 

The  traffic  safety  dangers  t  o  l>e  avoided  are : 

L  Undermining  and  weakening  State  and  local  traffic  safety  efforts. 
My  legislature  is  already  delaying  action  on  proposals  because  they 
think  Washington  is  going  to  take  care  of  them.  When  you  put  the 
States  in  a  position  where  they  don't  know  what  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  going  to  do  and  what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  you  put  them 
in  a  very  difficult  position,  because  this  involves  large  sums  of  money, 
it  involves  the  competit  i  ve  relat  ionship  of  the  States, 

If  a  State  goes  ahead  and  does  what  it  ought  to  do  on  its  own  only 
to  find  out  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  subsidize  every¬ 
body  else,  you  find  yourself  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

This  can  be  handled  so  that  it  avoids  undermining  and  weakening 
State  and  local  governments. 

2.  Discouraging  and  reducing  the  absolutely  essential  efforts  cur¬ 
rently  being  made  by  voluntary  safety  associations  and  private  in¬ 
dustry. 

We  can  be  thankful  in  this  country  that  we  have  had  private  indus¬ 
try  and  voluntary  association  in  the  traffic  safety  field  or  our  fatalities 
and  accidents  would  be  doubled  the  rate  they  are  now  at, 

3.  Unjust  publicity  that  focuses  attention  and  effort  where  the  least 
progress  is  possible  and  reduces  attention  and  efforts  where  the  great¬ 
est  progress  is  possible, 

4.  Singling  out  relatively  safe  new  cars  and  neglecting  poorly  main¬ 
tained  and  defective  cars  in  use,  including  those  dangerously  modified 
and  worn  out, 

I  have  been  a  critic  of  the  industry  with  respect  to  what  I  felt  was 
not  enough  consideration  to  the  safety  of  the  vehicle,  but  I  still  say 
that  the  American-built  passenger  cars  are  the  safest  cars  built  in  the 
world  today, speaking  generally  and  broadly. 

[  have  been  trying  to  get,  for  the  hist  3  years  in  Michigan,  a  compul¬ 
sory  motor  vehicle  inspection  law,  I  cairt  get  it.  The  used  cars  are 
in  worse  condition  than  the  new  cars. 

The  governmental  dangers  to  l>c  avoided  are : 

1.  Substitution  of  excessive  inexperienced  Federal  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  essential  areas  of  experienced  State  and  local 
responsibil  i  fcy  and  a uthori ty , 

2.  Another  massive  expansion  of  destructive  Federal  domination 
rather  than  a  needed  pattern  of  “creative  federalism.” 

3.  The  unnecessary  expansion  of  Federal  programs  to  cover  all 
States  including  those  ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  their  full  part, 
because  of  the  shortcomings  or  handicaps  of  some  States, 

The  economic  dangers  to  be  avoided  are : 

1.  Creating  customer  uncertainty  and  excessive  and  premature 
future  product  expectations. 

Gentlemen,  the  way  in  which  this  program  is  handled  can  either 
help  in  this  situation  or  turn  the  automobile  industry  of  this  Nation 
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into  a  tailspin*  I  am  not  speaking  idly  or  lightly,  I  know  the  factors 
involving  automobile  sales  and  production.  Anytime  the  people 
decide  not  to  buy  cars,  this  country  has  economic  difficulty,  because  the 
automobile  industry  is  the  economic  backbone  of  this  country  at  this 
time. 

There  are  two  things  that  can  cause  people  to  stop  buying  cars: 
One  is  economic  uncertainty  and  lack  of  confidence.  The  other  is  the 
belief  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  much  better  model  down  the  road 
4iso  I  won’t  buy  today,  I  will  wait” 

Automobile  purchases  are  postponable,  and  by  building  up  expec¬ 
tations  with  respect  to  what  future  cars  are  going  to  have  prematurely, 
at  the  wrong  time,  it  can  retard  current  sales  and  put  the  automobile 
industry  into  a  tailspin. 

2.  A  setback  to  the  Nation’s  and  Michigan’s  economy  by  a  slow¬ 
down  of  automotive  sales  and  employment* 

3.  Crippling  our  greatest  job-creating  industry  in  its  proven  ability 
to  achieve  the  constant  product  improvement  on  which  future  higher 
rates  of  economic  growth  and  employment  depend. 

4.  Gradual  deadening  control  of  the  biggest  single  segment  of  our 
dynamic  private  competitive  economy  resulting  from  possible  political 
expansion  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  authority. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the  Federal  role  expanded  in  the  field 
of  interstate  commerce  and  other  areas  so  that  it  encompasses  prac¬ 
tically  everything* 

You  can  successfully  maintain  that  almost  any  as})ect  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  involves  safety,  and  this  means  that  if  someone  with  the 
authority  to  deal  with  safety  directly  and  indirectly  elects  to  do  so 
they  can  involve  almost  any  aspect  of  the  vehicle.  It  can  be  the  basis 
of  establishing  absolute  control  over  the  industry. 

Again,  I  challenge  the  Federal  Government  to  make  this  a  meaning¬ 
ful  and  effective  war  on  traffic  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  by  join¬ 
ing  the  existing  partnership  of  State  and  local  governments,  voluntary 
associations  and  industry. 

I  challenge  the  Federal  Government  not  to  weaken  what  has  already 
been  achieved,  but  to  build  on  past  accomplishments  and  experience. 

I  challenge  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Congress,  to  seize 
this  opportunity  to  enact  landmark  legislation  which  will  be  genuine 
federalism.  We  need  that.  We  need  a  genuine  Federal  approach 
here  which  permits  the  maximum,  encourages  and  permits  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  contribution  by  the  States  and  by  local  units  of  government,  and 
by  private  organizations,  including  the  voluntary  associations  that 
play  such  a  tremendous  part  in  this  total  traffic  safety  picture. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Tlmnk  you,  Governor,  We  are  indeed  grateful  for 
your  views.  As  I  said  before,  you  have  looked  at  this  picture  from 
two  different  angles,  from  being  the  head  of  one  of  our  great  automo¬ 
bile  corporations,  and  now  as  being  a  public  servant  serving  the  people 
of  a  great  State* 

Your  last  statement  I  think  is  very  significant,  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  have  a  role  in  this. 

Governor  Romney,  There  is  no  quest  ion  about  it* 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  once  or  twice  you  say  you  challenge  the 
Federal  Government.  You  are  not  challenging  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment.  You  are  challenging  these  33  men  who  sit  here  to  write  a  law 
and  they  are  dedicated  to  do  that.  I  know  of  no  committee  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  is  more  dedicated  to  do  that  job. 

Governor  Romney.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  going  to  be  punitive  to  any  industry 
or  any  other  group,  I  am  sure,  and  certainly,  I,  as  chairman,  would 
not  allow  it  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  have  that  much  faith  in  every 
member  of  this  committee. 

You  say  this  job  has  been  delayed  too  long.  I  will  agree  with  you. 
But  it  is  now  before  us,  and  now  is  the  time  to  act,  is  it  not? 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  right.  I  have  said  we  ought  to  act  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  your  statements  with  acting  too  hastily 
or  putting  these  into  effect  too  fast.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that.  If 
we  ai*e  going  to  keep  faith  with  the  oath  we  took  to  do  something  and 
do  it  now,  we  must  act  soon. 

Governor  Romney.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  States  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  expect  to  be  consulted  in  a  formal  way  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  developing  such  an  important  Federal-State  program  before 
the  fact  rather  than  after  the  fact.  The  hearings  are  good,  but  there 
needs  to  be  more  than  that.  There  needs  to  be  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  these  things  in  depth  and  extensively  and  to  come  up 
with  the  best  possible  solution. 

That  will  not  delay  this  program,  because  many  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  proceed  immediately.  That  aspect  of  it  can  be  developed 
in  the  matter  of  2  or  3  months,  to  establish  the  basis  of  Federal-State 
relationship. 

I  realize  there  have  been  some  recommendations  to  use  a  particular 
State  agency  or  interstate  agency.  Well,  that  agency  was  created 
for  a  purpose.  It  wasn’t  created  for  a  purpose  as  broad  as  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  people  here  in  Washington  are  in  a 
uosition  to  develop  the  approach  that  will  lie  as  sound  as  if  they 
brought  in  the  Governors  oi  the  States  and  consulted  with  them  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity. 

Furthermore,  we  have  to  carry  the  program  out.  My  experience  is 
that  you  get  more  effective  efforts  when  people  are  participating  in 
developing  something  rather  than  not  participating. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  I  say  this  to  you,  that  I  believe  if 
you  had  been  here  through  all  these  hearings  and  read  the  tenor  of  this 
committee  as  I  have  read  it  in  asking  questions,  it  is  their  intent  that 
the  States  be  involved  in  this  as  a  partner  all  the  way.  I  can’t  say 
what  the  final  law  will  be  as  written,  but  that  is  the  way  I  read  it  now. 

You  mentioned  new  cars.  We  have  had  under  consideration  by 
many  witnesses  and  by  questioning  here  that  the  older  car  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  problem.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  as  you 
would  with  every  member  of  the  committee,  that  there  are  unsafe  cars 
on  the  highways. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  We  need  to  correct  that  situation.  We  are  not 
going  to  try  to  bring  about  an  economic  imbalance  or  anything  like 
that.  We  realize,  as  you  do,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  great  industry. 
But  we  realize,  too,  that  the  time  has  come  that  something  must  be 
done.  We  are  not  going  to  put  any  economic  factor  above  the  lives 
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ill  1  his  country.  1  know  you  as  u  Christian  gentleman  would  never  do 

that  either.  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

Governor  Romney.  I  don’t  disagree  with  that,  but  it  can  he  done  in 

a  way  that  you  don’t  adversely  affect  either. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  intend  to  do.  As  I  say,  there  are 
33  men  on  this  committee  and  I  am  satisfied  in  their  final  judgment 

that  is  what  will  be  done.  ,  .  ,  . 

Governor  Romney.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  depend  partly  on  what 
ic  appearing  in  the  public  press  throughout  the  country.  What  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  public  press  throughout  the  country  is  not  a  balanced 
presentation  of  what  is  involved  in  achieving  greater  traffic  safety  m 

this  country.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

An  empltasis  is  being  put  oil  things  that  call  be  very  unfortunate. 
That  is  why  I  think  it  is  important  to  create  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  various  aspects  of  this  situation.  .  i  t  nr 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  t  win 
say  to  you  that  I  am  not  going  to  indict  the  press  of  this  country,  i 
have  no  control  over  them.  It  is  a  free  press,  rhey  often  print  the 
things  which  make  the  most  news  or  direct  the  most  interest. 

But  I  don’t  think  that  will  have  any  influence  when  the  final  de¬ 
cisions  are  written  here  on  the  bill.  ,  , 

Governor  Romney.  I  don’t  indict  the  press.  I  agree  they  have  been 
quoting  people,  but  there  are  those  who  have  been  present  mg  very 
sensational  things  that  are  not  according  to  the  full  facts  of  the 

situation.  ... 

The  Chairman.  T  don't  think  that  is  anything  new,  Governor. 

You  have  criticized  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  Know  just  exa<  y 
which  part  you  criticize  in  this  bill.  _ 

Governor  Romney.  Surely.  I  will  point  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  be  able  to  help  you. 

Governor  Romney.  On  page 3,  section  102,  it  reads . 

The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  review  existing  public  ami  J'pvnte 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  the  degree  of  effective  compliance  'Noting 
!v  h  restevt  to  such  standards.  If  at  any  time  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  he  determines  that  there  is  n 

motor  vehicle  safety  standard,  and  that  no  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  exists, 
any  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  Inadequate  to  protect  the  public 
against  unreasonable  risk  from  accidents — 

an  d  soon — 

a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  Issued  by  order  pursuant  to  sectiou  A 
shall  become  effective  on  a  specified  date — 

And  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  pagty  4 — 

no  State  or  local  government  law.  regulation  or  * 

safety  standard  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  an  item  of  motor 
teniute  commerce  if  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  iss 
"SSI  of  this  Title  is  m  effect  with  respect  to  that  motor  vehicle 

item  or  motor  vehicle  equipment — 

anWhat°that  does  is  to  give  complete  authority  to  the  .Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  establish  standards,  and  wherever  lie  establishes  a  stand¬ 
ard  there  can  be  no  State  or  local  law  or  regulation.  1  f  his  standards 
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relate  to  new  vehicles,  as  indicated  in  here,  it  even  precludes  the  States 

from  dealing  wit  h  the  used  vehicles  and  vehicles  in  use. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  “such  law,  ordinance,  or  regulation,'  and  so  on, 
“shall  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect J'  . 

This  is  the  thing  that  gives  the  Secretary  absolute  authority. 

My  point  is  that  the  Secretary  is  going  to  establish  motor  vehicle 
standards  with  respect  to  new  vehicles*  There  are  a  lot  of  vehicles  m 
use,  and  it  says  that  a  State  can’t  establish  any  standard  that  is  m  con¬ 
flict  with  any  Federal  standard  established* 

Again  I  point  out  that  he  is  dealing  with  new  vehicles  and  you  have 
more  used  vehicles  on  the  road  than  you  have  new  vehicles.  The  btates 
need  to  have  authority  to  deal  with  those  vehicles  and  establish  stan¬ 
dards  with  respect  to  the  used  vehicles* 

The  Chairman*  I  agree  with  that*  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  tins 
is  not  the  bill  that  will  come  out-  It  will  be  amended  all  the  way 
through*  I  can  assure  you  there  will  he  provisions  for  State  coopera¬ 
tion  all  the  way  through* 

Governor  Romney.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that* 

The  Chairman.  We  realize  that  the  enforcement  must  come  from 
the  States  and  we  must  have  cooperation  across  the  Nation*  Rut  I 
think  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  this  committee  is  to  set  guidelines* 
Governor  Romney*  I  agree.  ,  *  *  . 

I  would  like  to  stress  the  desirability  of  brmgmg  the  States  in  to 
consult  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  this  legislation,  in  the  shaping 
of  it s  form,  and  the  determination  of  how  the  States  are  going  to 
organize  in  order  to  cooperate  effectively* 

The  Chairman*  I  would  agree  with  you  and  I  think  most  every 
member  of  this  committee  would,  too*  As  I  say,  I  have  listened  to 
their  questions  of  the  witnesses  here,  and  I  think  this  is  the  tenor  of 
the  committee. 

Governor  Romney,  The  Secretary  could  do  that  for  the  committee, 
if  he  will  have  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  program  anyway* 
There  is  no  reason  lie  couldn’t  invite  the  Governors  or  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  come  in  and  consult  with  him  and  submit  recommendations  to 
the  commit  tee  in  the  areas  I  am  t  a  1  king  about* 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  he  the  Secretary  who  will  write  the 
legislation ;  it  will  be  this  committee  and  the  Congress.  We  will  expect 
him  to  conform  with  what  we  set  forth. 

Governor  Romney*  I  understand,  sir.  If  the  committee  would  take 
the  time  to  confer  with  the  Governors  so  that  we  can  submit  recommen¬ 
dations  after  having  a  chance  to  discuss  them  thoroughly  with  you, 
that  would  be  excellent*  But  if  the  committee  is  not  going  to  do  that, 
I  would  simply  suggest  that  maybe  recommendations  could  be  sub¬ 
mitted  after  meaningful  discussion  with  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony*  We  appreciate  it 
very  much* 

Mr.  Friedei  f 

Mr*  Friedei*.  Governor,  you  have  a  very  fine  statement,  all  the  way 
through,  and  very  interesting* 

If  you  look  back  at  the  history  of  this  committee  for  the  past  10 
years  I  think  you  would  see  that*  we  have  not  done  anything  irrational. 
We  have  been  frying  to  leave  it  up  to  the  States  to  do  things.  This 
committee  went  through  all  the  plants  of  General  Motors,  American 
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Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrysler,  and  we  saw  the  great  research  they  were 
doing,  l  saw  things  10  years  ago  that  were  known  then  as  safety  de¬ 
vices  that  are  just  being  made  available  to  the  American  public. 

There  were  too  many  known  safety  devices  then  that  were  optional 
equipment  and  not  standard  equipment.  Last  year  we  passed  a  bill 
that  all  Federal  vehicles  should  meet  a  standard  on  17  different  items. 
OSA  in  buying  the  cars  for  the  Federal  Government  must  buy  those 
with  these  17  items.  The  industry,  itself,  came  around  and  gave  them 
to  the  public.  They  were  siow  in  doing  that.  We  were  not  slow  in 
recommending  it. 

All  through  here  you  say  the  States  and  not  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  this  and  that.  We  try  to  keep  that  standard  all  the  way 
through.  But  the  States  have  been  lax. 

As  you  said,  in  your  State  you  have,  been  trying  to  get  a  bill  t  hrough 
for  inspections.  I  can  say  the  same  thing  for  Maryland.  We  did  have 
a  law  one  time  for  inspections  ami  any  gasoline  station  would  inspect 
the  car.  When  the  guv  came  in  and  bought  gasoline,  he  would  say, 
“Put  a  sticker  on  my  car.”  And  the  man  would  say,  “You  have  bad 
lights  or  bad  brakes,”  and  the  customer  would  say,  “If  you  don’t  put  a 
sticker  on  my  car,  I  will  not  buy  gasoline  here.” 

Last  year  we  did  pass  a  law  that  is  very  good,  that  any  used  car  that 
is  sold  has  to  l>e  inspected.  We  are  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  pass 
that  law.  That  is  a  very  good  law  but  it  doesn’t  go  far  enough. 

I  think  all  ears  should  he  inspected.  We  would  get  a  lot  of  old  cars 
off  the  streets.  .  _  , 

On  the  VESC,  I  think  there  are  44  States  and  the  District,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  in  that.  They  have  come  up  with  a  minimum  standard  on  tires. 
Maryland  was  one  of  the  first  States  that  adopted  that.  I  think  there 
are  only  three  or  four  of  the  other  States  that  have  adopted  it.  The 
other  States  are  slow  in  doing  anything.  We  have  left  that  to  the 
Stat  es.  That  is  on  the  minimum  tire  requirements. 

One  thing  good  is  that  you  cannot  buy  a  car  without  an  electric 
windshield  wiper.  It  took  years  and  years  for  the  industry  to  put 
them  on  all  cars.  Now  they  are  on  all  cars  and  you  wouldn’t  buy  a  car 

without  it.  .  T  ...  ,  . 

We  saw  a  demonstration  on  a  blowout  at  Chrysler.  I  think  it  was. 
The.  industry  was  slow  in  coming  around  to  that  better  rim,  Xoliodj 
would  buy  a  car  today  without  that  better  rim  on  it. 

T  think  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  States  rights.  But  something  has  to  be  done. 
I  think  you  will  need  Federal  cooperation  on  this  tiling. 

Governor  Romney.  I  am  not  talking  States  rights.  T  haven't.  men¬ 
tioned  the  word.  I  don’t  believe  in  States  rights.  The  States  don  t 
have  any  rights.  They  have  functions  and  responsibilities. 

What  I  have  been  talking  about  is  a  Federal-State  program.  W hat 
I  have  been  talking  about  is  the  Federal  people  permitting  the  States 
to  participate  in  shaping  a  Federal-State  program.  I  haven  t  been 
defending  the  industry  here.  I  have  made  that  clear.  I  told  the  in¬ 
dustry  when  I  was  in  the  industry  they  weren’t  moving  fast  enough  in 
the  vehicle  safety  urea.  I  was  in  the  business.  I  know  what  you  are 
up  against,  too. 
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We  put  safety  belts  on  cars  as  standard  equipment  in  our  Nash  cars 
in  1052  and  had  to  take  them  oil  because  the  dealers  said  the  people 

think  the  Nash  ears  are  more  dangerous  than  other  cars. 

We  put  dual  brakes  on  our  Humbler  cars  when  the  only  other  car 
that  had  them  was  a  Cadi Uac.  1  can’t  say  we  sold  a  Rambler  because 
of  improved  brakes  but  it  was  a  better  safety  item. 

This  committee  and  the  Congress  are  rendering  a  great  public  serv- 
ice  bv  putting  the  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  trafhc  safety.  1  am 
not  critical  of  you  m  this  respect,  and  I  am  not  critical  of  you  m  your 
effort  to  work  out  a  meaningful  program  here,  not  at  all. 

I  am  saying  it  is  needed.  What  you  are  doing  to  create  public  inter¬ 
est  in  traffic  safety  with  respect  to  the  vehicle  is  important,  but  that  is 

onlv  one  aspect  of  it.  ,  . 

I  believe  as  a  result  of  the  heightened  interest  you  have  developed 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  degree  of  effort  in  improving  the  safety  of 
vehicles  in  the  period  immediately  ahead  such  as  you  have  never  seen 
before,  because  the  public  is  being  made  more  receptive  to  them,  lhe 
automobile  business  is  something  like  politics.  I  have  been  in  both 
fields.  You  can’t  sell  automobiles  that  people  don’t  want  to  buy  any 
more  than  you  can  get  elected  to  office  on  the  basis  of  programs  people 
don’t  want  to  support. 

Consequently,  the  automobile  industry  is  confronted  with  public 
attitudes  just  as  people  in  public  life  are.  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
industry  in  saying  they  haven’t  taken  enough  effort  in  the  vehicle  safety 
part,  itself.  J hit  things  are  being  said  down  here  that  are  way  out  of 
context  and  are  not  accurate  and  are  not  sound,  and  can  mislead  them 
into  thinking  that  if  you  just  shift  over  to  this  Federal  participation 
we  are  suddenly  going  to  get  a  degree  of  advance  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Friedel.  But  that  has  not  been  the  action  of  this  committee  at 
all.  We  have  been  very  fair  all  I  he  way  through. 

Governor  Romney.  No,  but  I  his  is  the  impression  that  is  feeding  out 
throughout  the  country.  . 

Mr.  Friedel.  We  realize  that  and  we  are  trying  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

We  passed  a  bill  and  made  it  voluntary  with  the  States,  that  anyone 
who  had  their  license  suspended  for  drunken  driving  would  have  that 
record  sent,  to  one  central  headquarters  here  in  Washington.  All  50 
States  joined  into  that.  We  tried  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  the  States 
themselves  need  the  jacking  up. 

Governor  Romney.  But  if  you  want  to  do  the  right  thing  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  like  that,  bring  the  Governors  in.  We  areconcemed  about  traffic 
safety.  We  are  concerned  as  the  members  of  this  committee  about 
traffic  safety.  Bring  us  in,  let  us  sit  down  and  consult  with  whoever 
you  want  us  to  consult  with,  the  members  of  this  committee  or  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Friedel.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  do  away  with 
the  States  cooperat  ion. 

Governor  Romney.  This  bill  in  its  present  form  substitutes  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Friedel.  You  heard  the  chairman  say  it  would  not  be  passed 
in  its  present  form. 

Governor  Romney.  All  right,  but  why  in  setting  up  a  program  that 
the  States  have  to  play  a  tremendous  part  in  should  not  you  do  the  very 
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simple  thing  of  inviting  the  States  to  come  in,  sit  down,  and  consult 
and  work  with  you  and  develop  the  basic  way  in  which  the  program 
will  be  worked  out  ? 

Why  not  involve  them  in  determining  how  we  will  do  the  job,  instead 
of  after  the  fact?  I  will  tell  you  who  has  been  advocating  this  most 
vigorously  among  the  Governors.  That  is  Pat  Brown,  of  California* 
Pat  Brown,  of  California,  for  years  has  been  saying,  “Why  won’t  the 
Federal  Government  bring  us  in  before  they  set  up  these  Federal-State 
programs  and  let  us  consult  with  them  before  they  set  them  up?”  ^ 

Here  is  one  in  the  process  of  being  shaped.  Why  shouldn’t  the 
Governors  who  have  been  working  with  this  problem  be  able  to  come 
in  and  consult  and  help  advise  on  how  it  is  set  up  so  that  they  can 
take  their  full  part?  That  is  all  I  am  talking  about.  This  is  not 
States  rights, 

Mr.  Fiiieoel.  My  ( ime  is  up.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman*  M r.  Springer  t 

Mr.  Springer,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Governor,  let  me  see  if  we  can  get  this  brought  together  into  sort 
of  a  nutshell  As  l  see  it,  there  are  two  problems  involved.  Them 
is  the  new  vehicle  which  comes  out  of  the  dealer’s  showroom.  This 
Is  on©  to  he  covered. 

The  second,  and  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  01  million  cars  accord¬ 
ing  to  Senator  RibicofT,  is  that  million  cars  are  sold  new  each  year, 
and  this  leaves  in  the  neighborhood  of  82  million  cars  that  are  not  new. 
They  are  either  up  to  a  year  or  they  are  more  than  a  year  old. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Springer.  Those  are  the  two  groups  you  have  to  deal  with  if 
you  are  going  to  talk  about  safety  in  cars,  aren’t  they  ? 

Governor  Romney*  That  is  correct.. 

Mr.  Springer.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  your  point  about  these  two  groups. 
First,  as  I  understand  it,  you  would  like  to  have  Federal  help  with 
State  cooperation,  and  we  haven’t  worked  that  out  but  the  chairman 
has  said  we  are  in  that  process,  first  to  enforce  standards  for  new 
vehicles. 

Governor  Romney,  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Springer.  And  second  is  inspection  of  those  vehicles  which  are 
for  resale,  Th at  is  the  second  point. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Springer.  The  third  point  is  that  you  have  periodic  inspections 
of  cars  which  are  in  the  hands  of  users  at  the  present  time. 

Governor  Romney.  You  need  that. 

Mr.  Springer.  With  these  two  problems  involved,  or  these  three, 
they  are  the  things  that  are  needed  and  ought  to  be  wrapped  up  in 
this  legislation,  is  that  correct? 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  correct,  as  far  as  the  vehicle  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  right  now,  the 
vehicle. 

But  you  believe  that  these  three  standards  somewhere  in  this  bill 
ought  to  be  enforced  as  to  those  two  groups  of  automobiles. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  correct* 

Mr,  Springer,  The  great  fault  I  have  found  with  Senator  Ribicoff 
when  he  was  here  the  other  day,  and  I  did  not  get  very  good  answers 
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out  of  him*  was  that  those  fellows  in  the  other  body  didn’t  face  up  to 
the  problem  of  the  82  million  automobiles  which  are  running  around, 
on  which  almost  nothing  is  being  done  in  this  bill. 

They  are  talking  about  the  9  million,  which  are  important.  But 
that  is  the  great  area  that  has  been  carried  in  the  newspapers  about 
nonsafety,  isn’t  it  ? 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Springer*  Nothing  has  been  said,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  about  the 
eight-ninths  of  the  automobiles  which  are  running  around,  which  are 
not  covered,  as  I  see  it,  adequately  in  this  bill.  Is  that  about  right  ? 
Governor  Romney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Springer*  The  other  thing  you  are  emphasizing,  I  think,  is 
that  in  this  program,  before  you  get  the  program  underway,  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  himself,  ought  to  sit  down  with  designated  bodies  from  the 
50  States  and  talk  this  problem  over  before  he  sets  the  standards,  not 
after  he  sets  the  standards  and  then  have  a  lot  of  objections,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Governor  Romney*  That  is  one  thing.  But  I  am  also  saying  that 
your  committee  ought  to  establish  a  procedure  that  will  enable  the 
Governors  of  this  country  to  confer  and  in  a  meanningful  way  in  mak¬ 
ing  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  basic  legislation  so  it  will  be 
sound. 

Mr.  Springer,  All  right,  let’s  go  to  the  next  point.  We  have  had 
former  Governor  Fannin  here,  who  has  been  interested  in  this  prob¬ 
lem,  and  who  has  been  a  great  promoter  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission.  There  are  44  States  presently  in  t  hat  group. 

If  we  can  give  help  which  will  bring  m  the  remaining  6  so  that 
we  have  all  5U  in  it,  that  would  be  one  thing* 

Is  this  a  vehicle  by  winch  we  can  proceed  I 

Governor  Romney*  I  know  that  Governor  Fannin  has  proposed  that 
vehicle.  I  know  t  hat  the  auto  industry  proposed  that  vehicle.  I  know 
that  Governor  Hansen,  of  Wyoming,  speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
Governors’  conference  traffic  safety  committee  with  respect  to  the 
highway  safety  standards  recommended  another  committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  highway  safety  standards. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this,  that  the  VESC  was  not  created  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  the  form  we  are  now  talking  about  dealing  with  it, 
and,  consequently,  I  think  the  Governors  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
sit  down  and  consult  on  what  we  are  going  to  create  to  deal  with  the 
problems  as  we  are  now  undertaking  to  deal  with  it* 

In  other  words,  the  VESC  may  be  the  vehicle  or  it  may  not  be  the 
best  vehicle  for  State  cooperation  in  this  program.  It  was  created  for 
a  limited  purpose,  with  respect  to  equipment.  It  was  not  created  to 
deal  with  all  of  the  safety  elements  that  go  into  a  motor  vehicle* 

Mr.  Springer.  Now  let  us  come  bade  up.  This  is  not  the  vehicle*  Is 
it  all  right,  then,  if  we  build  into  this  legislation  that  (here  shall  be  a 
designated  State  agency,  as  we  have  had  in  similar  programs,  for  Fed¬ 
eral-State  cooperation,  which  shall  act  for  that  State,  depending  upon 
whether  that  State  want  to  make  it  the  VESC  or  some  other  depart¬ 
ment  ?  Is  that  all  right  ? 

Governor  Romney,  That  would  be  a  good  way  to  do  it,  if  yon  leave 
it  up  to  the  person  who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  program  the  consultation  and  the  development  of  such  a 
struct  u  re 

Mr.  S monger.  Then  there  is  just  this  last  thing,  and  this  comes  to 
the  ultimate  decision :  Who  shall  make  the  decision  ultimately  after  all 

the  consultation  is  in?  .  .  ,  T  1 _ >. 

Governor  Romney.  With  respect  to  the  new  motor  vehicle,  1  tton  t 
question  the  Secretary  making  the  ultimate  decision  after  a  procedure 
requiring  him  to  confer  and  to  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  States.  .  .  ,  , 

Mr.  Stringer.  Let’s  go,  then,  to  the  inspection  on  resale  ami  the 
periodic  inspection.  Lei  me  submit  this  to  see  what  you  thmk  about  it. 
Suppose  that  this  Federal  help  we  have  outlined,  $55  million,  1 
think - 

Governor  Romney.  Incidentally,  that  is  peanuts. 

Mr.  Springer.  It  is  peanuts!  .  , 

Governor  Romney.  And  let  me  add  one  other  thing.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  here  that  there  are  more  States  that  can  meet  this  cost  on 
their  own  without  setting  up  another  great  big  organization  down 
here  to  get  the  money  in  and  then  send  it  all  back.  I  Ins  applies  to 

the  regulations  that  are  set  up,  too.  .  . 

I  don't  see  why  the  Federal  Government  should  get  into  creating 
universal,  national  programs  except  in  those  areas  where  the  States, 
some  States*  are  not  doing  an  adequate  job,  and  then  the  Mates  that 
are  doing  the  job  ought  to  he  allowed  to  do  it  and  the  States  that  arc 
not  ought  to  be  helped.  The  people  ought  to  know  they  are  being 
helped  and  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  become  self-reliant  instead 

of  leaning  on  Uncle  Sam  all  the  time.  . .  .  , 

Mr.  Springer.  1  agree  with  vou  on  that.  Hut  I  am  realistic  enough 
in  Washington  to  know  that  there  is  probably  going  to  be  a  Federal- 

State  relation,  .  .  ^ 

Governor  Romney.  But  mv  point  is  a  fundamental  one.  Forgive 
me,  but  I  want  to  make  it.  Where  the  Federal  Government  uses  its 
money  power  in  this  relationship,  they  liecome  all  powerful  regardless 
of  any  other  consideration,  I  have  been  through  that. 

Mr.  Springer,  Let  me  just  develop  this,  l  am  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  here  but  I  think  we  have  to  arrive  at  a  point, 

If  you  give,  and  T  am  talking  about  on  a  share  relationship,  Jh£n  Je  a 
50-50  percent  relationship,  or  if  the  States  will  enter  into  these  two 
programs,  inspect  on  resale  and  periodic  inspection,  together  thej  <  an 
work  out  a  program  which  will  be  administered  by  the  States,  not  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  these  two  last  fields. 

Does  that  make  sense  ?  ,  _  ,  T1  . 

Governor  Romney.  Let  me  add  this,  though*  Mr.  Springer:  T  know 
you  realize  that  we  have  only  been  discussing  the  vehicle  aspect  of  this 
hill,  and  that©  ver  and  beyond  the  vehicle  aspect  are  the  other  aspects 

of  traffic  safety.  _  .  v. ,  ..  .  . 

Mr.  Springer.  I  understand.  But  my  time  did  not  allow  me  to  get 

into  that.  ,  _ 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  O'Brien? 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Chairman. 

X  would  like  to  address  myself  briefly  to  one  part  of  your  testimony. 
Governor.  Do  I  underst  and  vou  correctly  in  this  respect,  that  you  feel 
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so  far  in  this  inquiry  there  lias  been  too  much  concentration  on  one  part 
of  the  problem,  in  other  words,  the  selection  of  a  scapegoat  or  a  whip¬ 
ping  boy,  and  having  very  neatly  done  that  we  just  walk  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  problem  ?  ^ 

Does  that  summarize  your  feelings  ? 

Governor  Romney.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  am  not  personally 
aware  of  all  the  people  you  have  heard*  1  know  you  have  heard  many 
people*  What  X  said  was  that  as  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  as 
far  as  what  has  been  reported  about  the  hearings,  those  things  of  a 
sensational  character  have  been  reported  and  have  tended  to  focus  the 
public  attention  largely  on  one  aspect  of  the  situation* 

1  am  not  unrealistic  in  that  respect  either,  sir*  Before  you  can  get 
results  from  the  public,  yon  have  to  catch  their  attention.  I  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  use  of  sensational  charges  to  get.  attention,  and  dramatic 
charges*  But  once  you  get  attention  then  there  ought  to  be  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  total  program  and  there  should  not  be  an  over¬ 
emphasis  on  just  one  aspect  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Then  there  would  be  nothing  sinister  on  the  part  of 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  would  look  at  this  problem  from  more 
than  one  angle? 

Governor  Romney*  No*  I  encourage  that,  and  the  chairman  indi¬ 
cates  that  is  what  you  are  doing.  I  accept  that  statement.  My  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  indicate  the  urgency  of  this  and  the  magniture  of 
the  effort  that  is  already  taking  place,  and  the  sensitivity  of  what 
you  are  dealing  with. 

I  just  want  to  say  this  to  you,  that  I  don't  know  of  anything  of 
consequence  that  happens  that  doesn’t  affect  the  automobile  business, 
plus  or  minus* 

The  automobile  business  is  as  sensitive,  economically,  as  any  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  th©  Nation.  It  is  a  post pon able  purchase.  Un¬ 
certainty  or  lack  °f  confidence,  or  false  expectations  with  respect  to 
the  future,  can  upset  the  automobile  business. 

You  have  some  other  factors  in  the  immediacy  affecting  it,  too,  of 
an  economic  character,  but  that  is  another  character* 

Mr.  O'Brien*  I  might  say,  Governor,  that  I  t  hink  very  little  of  this 
atmosphere  you  mention  has  been  created  by  this  committee* 

Governor  Romney*  1  didn't  say  the  committee  has  created  it. 

Mr.  O’Brien*  Or  even  Members  of  this  House. 

Governor  Romney.  I  haven't  said  that,  either. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  I  know  you  haven’t. 

Governor  Romney.  I  don’t  disagree  with  that. 

Mr,  O’Brien.  I  have  been  in  Washington  long  enough  to  know 
that  the  opinion  of  one  Senator  can  command  more  public  attention 
than  the  collective  opinion  of  a  very  large  number  of  House  Members. 
I  am  not  resenting  it;  I  am  accepting  it.  But  I  think  that  you  have 
called  attention,  as  has  the  chairman,  to  the  point  that  the  final  legis¬ 
lation  written  on  this  subject  will  be  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
not  by  the  Senate  atone. 

Governor  Romney*  I  am  pleased  at  that*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  let 
me  say  this,  that  I  have  heard  nothing  but  favorable  comment  about 
the  way  in  which  this  committee  is  proceeding  to  handle  its  responsi¬ 
bility. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  with  the  chairman’s  attention* 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  I  have  not  heard  any¬ 
thing  but  favorable  comments  about  the  way  you  and  your  committee 
are  handling  this  whole  problem. 

The  Chairman,  Thant  you. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  true.  What  I  had  to  say  in  here  was 
based  on,  after  all,  what  I  hear  out  in  the  sticks.  I  am  not  down 
here,  I  am  out  at  the  grassroots, 

Mr,  O-Brjen,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

First,  I  would  like  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the  record  a 
resolution  by  the  Western  Governors’  Conference  on  Highway  Safety, 
It  is  a  short  resolution  by  the  Western  Governors’  Conference, 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  inserted  into  the 
record. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows :) 

Highway  Safety 

Whereas  the  deaths,  crippling  injuries  and  economic  waste  growing  out  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  have  been  rapidly  increasing  during  recent  years  and 
the  mounting  total  of  registered  veMciest  licensed  operators,  and  vehicle  miles 
driven  further  emphasize  the  gravity  of  this  situation  ;  and 
Whereas  traffic  accident  prevention  requires  a  partnership  of  public  ofiicmis— 
city,  county,  state  and  federal,  with  the  assistance  of  national  professional  orga¬ 
nizations  and  associations  knowledgeable  in  this  held— to  solve  this  most  complex 
problem  of  traffic  accidents ;  and  .  _  ,,, 

Whereas  the  Western  Governors7  Conference  is  cognizant  of  the  Baldwin 
Amendment  previously  enacted  by  Congress*  as  well  as  legislation  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress  that  will  further  encourage  and  assist  the  states 
in  the  development  of  highway  safety  programs :  Now,  therefore*  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Governors’  Conference*  in  addition  to  commend¬ 
ing  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems  for  its  recent 
highway  policy  statement*  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  ho  give 
full  consideration  to  that  statement  in  the  development  of  standards  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  contained  therein;  anti  that  each  member  state  of  the  Western  Governors 
Conference  proceed  forthwith  to  implement  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
statement*  that  each  state  develop  n  comprehensive  program;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved *  That  the  federal  and  state  governments  through  the  agency  of  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  and  the  automobile  manufacturers  should 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  provide  an  acceptable  set  of  vehicle  safety  standards. 

Mr.  Younger,  Governor,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
contribution  you  have  made.  There  is  one  problem  which  you  men¬ 
tioned,  your  difficulty  in  gett  ing  your  legislature  to  pass  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  this  safety  field.  You  will  remember  that  point  ? 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Younger.  ITow7  can.  our  law  be  enacted,  or  written,  so  that  it 
will  help  the  Governors  in  getting  better  State  laws  ? 

Governor  Romney.  I  believe  that  the  State-Federal  committee  that 
is  contemplated  under  this  act,  or  should  be  contemplated  under  this 
act,  could  serve  the  purpose  of  not  only  assisting  and  advising  in  a 
meaningful  way,  on  an  actual  participation  basis,  in  shaping  the 
standards  with  respect  to  vehicles,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  other 
aspects  of  traffic  safety  insofar  as  State  responsibility  is  concerned. 

In  other  words,  I  think  if  the  Federal  Administrator  would  bring 
the  States  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  best  possible 
recommended  programs  with  respect  to  drinking  drivers*  with  respect 
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to  motor  vehicle  inspection,  with  respect  to  driver  education,  with 
respect  to  driver  licensing,  with  respect  to  law  enforcement,  and  these 
many  other  fields,  and  then  having  arrived  at  some  understanding  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  if  the  States  were  then  given  a  reasonable 
period— 3  years,  as  you  have  some  legislatures  meeting  only  every  2 
years — a  3-year  period  to  get  action  on  these  programs  at  the  State 
level,  and  if  they  did  not  get  them  then  the  t  ederal  Administrator 
puts  them  into  effect  across  the  Nation,  I  think  this  would  constitute 
a  reasonable  and  sound  approach,  basically,  to  an  important  r  ederal- 
State  relationship,  . , , 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  States  were  going  to  be  confronted  with 
national  application  of  a  program  if  they  did  not  act  would  accelerate 

action.  . 

Mr.  You nof.r.  Would  the  grants  contemplated  in  our  bill  on  a 
matching  basis  of  some  kind  be  kind  of  a  carrot  to  get  the  legisla¬ 
tures  to  act?  V  t  1  X 

Governor  Romney.  Well,  it  could  be.  On  the  other  hand,  as  1 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  money  aspect  of  it  becomes  a  means  of  ex¬ 
ercising  greater  Federal  control  and  influence  under  some  influence 
than  I  think  Congress  intended. 

Most  of  the  States  are  in  a  position  to  meet  the  financial  aspect  of 
it  providing,  and  let  me  put  this  one  in  as  it  is  important,  providing  we 
can  work  out  a  sensible  relationship  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments  on  financing  State  and  local  governments 
on  all  their  activities. 

Under  present  circumstances,  where  the  Federal  Government  lias 
largely  preempted  the  major  sources  of  revenue  you  have  to  provide 
some  Federal  assistance.  But  it  would  lie  a  lot  better  if  we  didn’t  do 
it  on  that  basis,  and  if  the  States  that  could  meet  their  own  financial 
requirements  did  so  and  the  ones  that  didn’t  get  some  help  and  maybe 
they  then  would  become  self-reliant  and  self-sustaining  down  the 

road.  ,  ,  _  .  . 

Mr.  Younger.  Let  us  take  a  typical  example.  For  instance,  where 
you  have  an  accident  that  involves  drinking,  and  the  report  on  the 
accident  is  very  definite,  that  there  was  drinking  involved  in  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  believe  that  in  that  case  the  driver’s  license 
ought  to  be  suspended  immediately  for  a  good,  long,  meaningful 
period  without  any  chance  of  the  court  reinstating  it. 

How  can  you  get  the  States  to  adopt  those  laws  unless  you  have 
some  kind  of  a  carrot  or  some  kind  of  a  force  in  back  of  it  to  make 
them  do  it? 

Governor  Romney.  The  force  I  was  suggesting  be  put  in  back  of 
it,  the  primary  force,  was  that  if  the  States  didn’t  act  within  a 
specified  period  of  time  the  Federal  Government  would  act  and 
would  make  the  program  effective. 

The  financing  side  of  it  can  be  handled  either  way.  Under  present 
circumstances,  I  think  you  almost  have  to  provide  some  Federal 
assistance  if  you  are  going  to  have  an  adequate  financing. 

Mr.  Younger.  Some  testimony  has  been  entered,  a  small  amount, 
recommending  that  the  Federal  Government  take  over  the,  licensing 
of  drivers.  You  would  not  go  along  with  that,  I  take  it? 

Governor  Romney.  I  certainly  would  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don’t  think  many  people  outside  of  those  who  have  lived  with  this 
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problem  realize  the  extent  to  which  tins  problem  is  not  even  solvable 
by  Government  agencies.  The  big  deficiency  in  the  1930*8,  when 
traffic  fatalities  reached  the  point  of  16  per  100  million  miles  of  travel 
was  that  the  public  officials  were  trying  to  do  their  job  conscientiously 
but  they  didn't  have  public  support* 

The  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  last  35  years  was  first  under 
the  leadership  of  Paul  Hoffman,  who  1ms  progressively  filled  more 
important  posts  as  a  result  of  what  he  did  in  the  automotive  industry 
in  connection  with  safety*  lie  was  the  first  president  of  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Safety  Foundation  and  the  concepts  used  in  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  were  used  in  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  the  concepts 
used  in  the  Marshall  plan  he  is  undertaking  to  use  today  for  the 
United  Nations  in  helping  impoverished  nations. 

There  have  been  vast,  private  voluntary  programs  developed  here, 
involvment  of  people  at  every  level  that  they  could  possibly  be  in¬ 
volved,  because  practically  every  person  has  a  part  to  play  in  traffic 
safety,  the  vehicle  does,  the  road  does,  and  public  officials  do. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dingell  ? 

Mr.  Dingell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Governor,  as  I  read  your  statement  I  take  it  to  mean  that  your 
comments  are  limited  to  section  1  of  the  bill,  am  I  correct? 

Governor  Romney,  Not  entirely,  because  1  have  commented  specifi- 
cully  on  title  III,  and  suggested  that  the  Federal-State  relationship 
with  respect  to  title  III  he  jointly  considered  on  a  meaningful  basis 
of  State  participation  in  finalizing  that  part,  too.  That  is  the  high¬ 
way  safety  standards. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Governor,  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the  82-odd- 
million  automobiles  which  are  now  over  a  year  old,  would  I  be  fair  to 
believe  that  you  think  there  should  be  inspection  of  those  vehicles  by 
State  agencies! 

Governor  Romney.  I  personally  believe  that  mandatory  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  inspection  at  least  annually  would  be  a  desirable  thing, 

Mr,  Dingell.  Would  you  support  legislation  which  would  require 
the  States,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  Federal  aid,  to  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  program  of  State  auto  inspection  ? 

Governor  Romney.  Well,  if  depends  on  how  you  go  about  it.  If  I 
can’t  get  anything  else  across  here  today,  I  would  like  to  get  this  across. 
Instead  of  approaching  it  on  the  basis  that  you  have  to  bludgeon  State 
people  to  do  a  job,  why  don’t  you  recognize  that  the  Governors  and  the 
people  in  the  States  are  just  as  anxious  to  deal  with  traffic  safety  as 
your  committee? 

Mr,  Dingell.  Am  I  to  read  into  your  comments  that  you  think  that 
I  do  not  think  you  are  trying  to  do  a' good  job,  that  we  have  to  bludgeon 
you  into  doing  a  good  job  ? 

Governor  Romney.  No,  But  when  you  say  you  have  to  have  money 
here  as  an  inducement  to  get  the  job  done.  I  miss  my  point* 

Mr,  Dingell,  Governor,  let  me  make  one  thing  very  clear  to  you. 
I  have  not  said  that. 

Governor  Romney.  I  thought  that  is  what  you  asked  me. 

Mr,  Dingell,  No,  I  did  not.  I  said  do  you  believe  that  this  legisla¬ 
tion  should  require  that  States  have  a  program  of  motor  vehicle  in¬ 
spection  on  a  compulsory  basis  within  their  borders? 
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Governor  Romney.  Only  if  the  Governors  or  the  designated  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  States  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  meaning- 
fully  in  determining  whether  or  not  that  should  he  undertaken,  (o  par¬ 
ticipate  with  the  Federal  administrators,  and  only  if  the  legislatures 
subsequently  have  time  within  which  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

But  I  think  where  von  have  proven  means  of  improving  traffic 
safety,  and  there  is  universal  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Governmen t ,  that  we  ought  to  get  them  into  effect 

Mr,  Dingell.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Does  Michigan  have  a 
motor  vehicle  inspection  law  t 

Governor  Romney,  No,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  one  for  2yz  years, 
Mr,  Dingell.  Have  you  requested  that  of  the  legislature ! 

Governor  Romney,  Yes,  sir:  I  have,  and  if  you  will  get  the  Democ¬ 
ratic  members  of  the  legislature  to  support  it,  we  will  get  it  up  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Congressman- - 

Mr,  Dingell,  Just  a  minute.  Governor.  I  did  not  come  down  here 
to  engage  in  partison  bickering  with  you.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  you 
have  come  clown  here  with  a  chip  oil  your  shoulder,  and  it  occurs  o 
me  that  you  want  to  engage  in  a  partison  hassle  with  me. 

I  want  you  to  know  this  is  not  my  intention.  I  intend  to  noik  out 
the  best  possible  legislation  possible,  and  I  intend  to  give  you  the 
courtesy  to  which  you  are  entitled  as  the  Governor  of  Michigan.  1  u 
I  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  a  committee  of  the  Congress  and 
will  insist  that  you  afford  me  the  same  privileges.  .  _ 

Governor  Romney,  I  do.  You  ask  me  whether  I  have  submitted  or 
proposed  such  legislat ion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  8  years  ago  I  took  steps 
to  get  the  Michigan  State  University  Traffic  Safety  Research  Center 
reestablished  so  that  we  could  have  a  proper  agency  to  develop  such 

^  Thev  made  a  year  and  a  half  study  of  such  a  program.  T  submitted 
it  to  the  legislative  session  a  year  ago.  I  submitted  it  again  this  year, 
I  still  have  no  prospect  of  getting  action  on  it  this  year,  even  though 
every  State  that  has  a  motor  vehicle  inspection  program  has  a  better 

tra flic  safety  record  t  han  M  ichigan , 

Mr,  Dingell,  Now,  Governor,  as  long  as  we  are  discussing  this, 
since  we  are  discussing  partisan  questions,  this  is  the  first  Democrat  ic 
legislature  we  have  had  in  the  State  of  Michigan  since  1934,  and  all 
during  those  interim  periods  we  were  never  able  to  get  a  traffic  safety 
program  of  this  kind,  one  involving  compulsory  inspection;  is  that 
right! 

Governor  Romney.  T  think  both  parties  are  at  fault.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  Secretary  of  State  Jim  Hare  and  I  have  worked  to  try  and  get 
such  legislation.  He  is  the  Democratic  chairman  of  our  State  traffic 
safety  commission.  But  I  still  say  the  only  way  I  can  get  the  program 
I  am  talking  about  is  the  way  I  originally  indicated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Governor,  you  mentioned  a  number  of  sections  veil, 
T  will  defer  to  a  later  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Devine, 

Mr.  Devine.  I  don't  believe  you  have  a  chip  on  your  shoulder,  but 
von  do  feel  that  the  press  has  overweighted  this  problem  with  respect 
to  new  cars  rather  than  treating  the  overall  problem ;  is  that  correct . 
Governor  Romney,  I  don’t  blame  the  press  for  that. 
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Mr.  Devine.  Who  reports  this  information  ? 

Governor  Romney.  They  report  what  they  hear. 

Let  me  add  to  that.  I  have  some  appreciation  of  the  problem  of  the 
press.  They  hear  a  great  deal  and  they  have  to  compress  it  a  great 
deal.  It  is  tough  to  build  a  compact  car,  but  it  is  tougher  to  build 
a  compact  story,  sometimes. 

Mr.  Devine.  Governor,  in  order  that  we  do  put  this  into  proper 
perspective,  would  you  indicate  that  the  information  that  has  arisen 
out  of  the  hearings  before  this  committee  has  been  out  of  balance? 

Did  you  intend  to  imply  that  we  should  attack  the  90  percent  of  the 
automobiles,  the  used  cars  not  affected  by  this  legislation,  coupled 
with — and  I  thank  you  for  your  courage  in  taking  a  position  on  this — 
the  50  percent  or  more  of  the  accidents  caused  by  drunk  drivers,  that 
we  should  also  involve  ourselves  with  investigations  into  these  particu¬ 
lar  areas  ?  Is  that  correct  ? 

Governor  Romney.  Yes.  I  think  we  should  be  concerned  with  the 
total  problem.  I  am  heartened  at  the  indication  that  your  committee 
is  approaching  it  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  doubt  that  the  same  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
drunken  driving  aspect  as  to  the  question  of  the  new  curs.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  you  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  you,  in  your  State,  would 
like  very  much  to  have  compulsory  automobile  inspection. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Devine.  Do  you  happen  to  know  from  your  great,  vast  knowl¬ 
edge  as  Governor,  involving  yourself  in  traffic  matters,  how  many 
States  do  have  inspection  laws? 

Governor  Romney.  Twenty. 

Mr.  Devine.  I  know  that  in  the  early  1950?s,  I  sponsored  auto  inspec¬ 
tion  legislation  in  my  State  of  Ohio,  your  neighboring  State.  It 
passed  the  house  and  the  senate.  It  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It 
passed  over  the  house  and  it  died. 

Governor  Romney.  Let  me  complete  the  picture  with  respect  to 
motor  vehicle  inspection.  I  think  you  need  two  things.  I  think  you 
need  annual  inspection  of  all  vehicles,  and  I  think  you  need  spot  check 
of  vehicles  and  drivers  by  law  enforcement  officials. 

I  believe  this  year  in  Michigan  we  will  get  the  spot  check  authoriza¬ 
tion.  The  legislature  is  indicating  support  for  that,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  senate  committee  responsible  is  supporting  such  spot  check 
legislat  ion.  But  you  need  both,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Devine.  Attacking  another  cause  of  these  fatalities,  drunken 
driving,  does  your  State  of  Michigan  have  a  compulsory  jail  sen¬ 
tence  for  convicted  drunken  drivers? 

Governor  Romney.  Not  initially,  but  we  do  have  stiff  penalties, 
including  taking  the  drivers  license  away.  But  the  problem  in 
Michigan  with  respect  to  the  drinking  driver  and  enforcement  of 
our  law,  and  we  have  plenty  of  stiff  penalties,  it  is  not  the  lack  of 
penalties.  The  problems  there  are.  No.  1,  getting  evidence  that  is 
convincing  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  driver,  the  fact  that 
he  was  drunk.  This  requires  either  an  implied  consent  or  an  ex¬ 
pressed  consent  law,  or  some  way  of  establishing  through  protests 
that  the  man  was  not  qualified  to  be  driving  the  car. 

Then  the  second  thing  we  need  is  a  greater  enforcement  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  to  the  drinking  driver.  There  is 
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too  much  of  a  feeling  that  the  removal  of  the  driver’s  license  is  too 
great  an  economic  burden,  or  too  much  sympathy  with  the  driver 
on  the  basis  that,  “Maybe  it  will  be  me  tomorrow.’’ 

Mr,  Devine.  Governor,  wittingly  or  not,  I  think  you  have  probably 
rim  head  on  into  a  philosophic  argument  here,  based  on  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  Government  has  more  knowledge  and  more  informa¬ 
tion  to  better  handle  these  problems  than  the  folks  back  on  the  State 
level.  This  is  a  recurring  thing  every  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  share  your  thinking  on  this.  You  say  you  haven’t  used  the 
words  “States’  rights.”  Wo  are  not  engaged  in  sloganism  here.  You 
talk  about  States’  responsibilities. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Devine.  I  would  share  with  you  that  the  States,  along  with 
the  voluntary  associations,  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  this  and 
should  not  be  subjugated  to  a  lower  level  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Governor  Romney,  I  am  saying  we  need  a  total  effort  here — 
Federal,  government,  industry,  local,  and  voluntary  associations. 

Mr.  Devjne.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr-  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Governor,  I  have  enjoyed  your  testimony  this  morning.  I  am  a 
little  concerned  about  trying  to  tie  in  all  the  State  organizations 
currently  in  being. 

It  is  my  feeling  we  should  have  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
President,  say,  consisting  of  members  of  the  industry  itself,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  represented,  the  States  should  fee  represented, 
and,  as  you  have  mentioned,  the  consuming  public  and  scientific 
community  should  be  represented,  to  let  them  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Secretary  on  safety  standards. 

What  would  you  think  of  such  a  commission  ? 

Governor  Romney,  It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  its 
functions. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  It  would  he  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
safety  standards. 

Governor  Romney.  1  will  tell  you:  I  don’t  personally  favor  that 
approach,  I  think  f  hat  establishing  these  motor  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  to  the  extent  that  the  Government  should  establish  them  on  the 
basis  of  performance  and  guidelines,  to  the  extent  that  the  States  are 
responsible  for  various  fields,  I  think,  as  public  officials,  govern¬ 
mental  officials.  I  think  they  ought  to  work  together  to  establish  these 
standards,  and  use  in  an  advisory  capacity  whatever  private  re¬ 
sources  are  available.  Rut  I  do  not  believe  in  putting  the  private 
resource  representatives  right  on  the  standards  committee. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  You  don’t  think  that  the  industry  itself, 
with  its  experts,  should  have  a  voice  in  saying  what  should  be  done? 

Governor  Romney.  I  think  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  should  have  the  same  type  of  participation  I  have  talked 
about  for  the  States  in  working  with  the  Federal  Government, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Do  you  think  the  State  knows  more  al>oiit 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  automotive  industry  us  to  standards  than 
rhe  industry  itself  ? 
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Governor  Romney,  I  don’t  happen  to  believe  that  you  should  ap¬ 
point  representatives  of  private  interests  to  public  responsibility.  I 
think  when  you  are  going  to  discharge  a  public  responsibility,  you 
ought  to  be  in  a  public  position. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  think  we  would  agree  that  the  Secretary 
is  the  one  that  has  the  responsibiltiy  to  set  the  standards.  This  is 
simply  an  advisory  commission  to  him. 

Governor  Romney,  If  it  is  just  an  advisory  commission  of  the 
type  we  have  had  in  the  past  down  in  Washington,  just  advising  with 
no  more  meaningful  participation,  then  I  don’t  see  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  What  would  the  States  do? 

Governor  Romney.  What  I  have  outlined  is  more  than  that.  What 
I  have  outlined  is  a  more  meaningful  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  States. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  How  will  you  participate  when  the  Secre¬ 
tary  does  whatever  he  wants  to  anyhow!  Your  group  would  be  ad¬ 
visory,  wouldn’t  it?  .  ,, 

T)o  you  think  the  Governors,  any  more  than  the  President  could 
pick  in  a  committee  composed  of  Governors,  industry,  consumers? 
Do  you  think  simply  to  have  all  the  Governors  advise  would  he  the 
best  procedure! 

Governor  Romney,  I  didn’t  say  that. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  would  you  propose  ! 

Governor  Romney.  I  propose  that  in  settingup  this  program,  be¬ 
cause  the  States  have  been  doing  more  in  this  field  than  the  Federal 
Government  has,  and  has  more  experience  at  this  point,  and  because 
it  has  to  be  a  joint  program,  as  far  as  government  is  concerned,  that 
the  States  ought  to  he  invited  to  participate  in  helping  to  shape  the 
basic  program  and  also  that  the  program  should  provide  a  meaningful 
basis  of  participation  in  establishing  the  standards. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  suggest:  that 
von  tie  in  the  States  with  the  commission.  . 

*  Governor  Romney.  But  you  asked  me  about  consumers,  industry, 


*  Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  That  is  right.  But  you  don’t  want  them 

represented  s  , 

Governor  Romney.  Not  in  the  process  procedure  for  establishing 
the  standards  themselves.  In  an  advisory  capacity,  yes. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  That  is  interesting  to  me.  I  am  surprised. 
Do  you  have  any  standards  you  have  set  in  the  State  of  Michigan  ? 

Do  you  set  safety  standards?  ... 

Governor  Romney.  Yes,  we  set  some  safety  standards,  equipment 


Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Just  through  this  compact  agreement? 
Governor  Romney.  Basically.  .... 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  But  you  don't  have  a  commission  there  to 
do  it,  I  presume,  at  the  State  level  ? 

Governor  Romney.  Not  separately. 

Mr  Murphy.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  What  would  he  your  feeling  about  requir¬ 
ing  a  certificate  of  safetv  before  a  second-hand  automobile  is  sold! 
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In  other  words,  the  seller  of  a  second-hand  automobile  would  have  to 
make  sure  that  the  brakes  were  right,  the  basic  safety  features  in  good 
working  condition  before  he  sold  the  car.  Would  yon  favor  such  an 
approach  ? 

Governor  Romney.  That  would  depend  upon  the  basis  upon  which 
such  certification  was  going  to  be  developed. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Say  we  set  it  by  a  Federal  standard. 

Governor  Romney,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  special  wisdom  down 
in  Washington  with  respect  to  motor  veliicle  standards. 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  As  I  understand  it,  you  haven’t  been  able 
to  do  it  in  your  State,  I  t  hough  you  said. 

Governor  Romney.  You  know,  we  are  discussing  a  relatively  new 
problem. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida.  We  have  been  dealing  with  it  for  10  years 
in  this  body.  You  have  accused  us  of  doing  nothing  because  we  have 
allowed  the  States  to  have  preeminence.  Now  that  we  start  it,  you 
say,  "Well,  you  haven’t  done  anything;  leave  it  to  us.” 

Governor  Romney.  I  didn’t  say  that.  I  didn’t  say  that  once,  and  I 
haven’t  said  it  at  all, 

Air.  Rogers  of  Florida.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Governor  Romney.  You  are  completely  wrong, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Then  I  stand  corrected. 

Governor  Romney,  You  are  100-percent  wrong  on  that.  I  started 
out  by  saying  that  the  Federal  Government  had  a  role  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  come  in  and  do  its  part.  Rut  in  coming 
in  to  do  its  part,  it  shouldn’t  eliminate  everybody  else,  including  the 
States.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr,  Rogers  of  Florida,  As  I  understood  it,  you  want  the  States 
to  advise  and  tell  the  Government  what  to  do.  You  say  we  have  been 
negligent  in  not  doing  anything. 

Governor  Romney.  I  have  said  the  States  ought  to  have  a  meaning¬ 
ful  role  in  this. 

Air,  Rogers  of  Florida,  We  are  trying  to  give  you  one. 

Governor  Romney.  Good,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired, 

Mr,  Keith? 

Mr.  Keith,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

We  are  interested  in  this  committee,  and  throughout  the  Congress, 
in  trying  to  determine  the  Federal-State  Government  relationship, 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  publication  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  a  Governor, 
entitled  "The  Future  of  Federalism,”  I  think  we  should  be  concerned 
in  a  basic  way  with  the  philosophy  that  you  are  trying  to  put  across 
here. 

Automotive  safety  is  not  the  only  field.  You  have  boat  safety, 
private  plane  safety,  and  then  you  can  move  into  other  areas  such  as 
education. 

What  I  would  like  to  have  you  do,  if  you  can,  is  to  give  in  summary 
what  yon  feel  is  the  basic  philosophy  that  the  Congress  should  have 
regarding  this  problem  of  the  delegation  of  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  the  States,  especially  in  the  area  of  legislation  that  pertains  to  the 
FGC,  SEC,  and  FPC, 

Governor  Romney.  Wliat  I  am  basically  saying  is  essentially  what 
Gov.  Pat  Brown  of  California  has  been  saying  for  a  longer  time  than 
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I  have,  and  that  is,  where  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  set  up 
a  new  program  that  involves  the  States  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  the  Federal  people  concerned  would  bring  in  the  States  and 
let  them  consult  in  the  process  of  setting  up  the  program,  we  would 
set  up  sounder  programs  than  if  the  Federal  Government  goes  ahead 
and  sets  up  the  basic  programs  and  then  confronts  the  States  with 
what  has  been  set  up  and  with  their  responsibility  in  trying  to  carry 
the  program  out.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Keith.  You  made  that  point.  If  you  were  a  Governor,  say, 
in  that  capacity,  sitting  with  this  committee,  what  would  be  the  essence 
of  the  philosophy  and  framework  of  the  legislation  which  you  would 
recommend,  not  with  regard  to  automobile  safety,  but  the  reference 
to  the  Federal-State  relationship  in  the  area  of  Federal-State  dual 
responsibilities  and  control? 

Governor  Romney.  I  think  if  the  States  were  given  this  opportuni¬ 
ty,  the  States  would  give  their  best  judgment  and  consult  among  them¬ 
selves  to  make  the  soundest  recommendations  they  could  make,  and 
then  it  would  be  up  to  the  Federal  Government  in  the  area  where  there 
is  Federal  responsibility  to  either  accept  or  to  shape  it  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  thinking. 

Mr.  Keith.  What  would  be  your  recommendations  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  under  those  circumstances;  that  is,  if  you  were  speaking  col¬ 
lectively  for  the  Governor  as  a  result  of  a  session  that  had  been  called 
by  this  Congress?  If  you  were  to  be  their  spokesman,  what  would  be 

the  trust?  . 

I  admit  you  come,  perhaps,  unprepared  to  answer  that  question,  but, 
nevertheless,  you  are  best  qualified  of  any  Governor  in  the  country  to 
answer  it.  What  would  you  think  the  directions  should  be  ? 

Governor  Romney.  Do  you  mean  with  respect,  to  this  particular 
program  we  are  talking  about  here,  or  are  you  talking  broadly  and 
generally? 

Mr.  Krrnt.  Broadly  and  generally. 

Governor  Romney.  As  I  say,  I  think  that  the  States  ought  to  be 
brought  in  in  the  process  of  setting  up  the  program  and  then  have  a 
meaningful  participation  in  the  execution  of  the  program  so  that  it  is 
a  true  partnership  relationship,  and  where  there  is  a  joint  respon¬ 
sibility.  . 

Mr.  Keith.  In  what  way  would  you  define  the  areas  of  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  specific  legislation? 

Governor  Romney.  I  think  there  are  certain  areas  that  can  best  be 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  there  are  certain  areas 
that  can  best  be  carried  out  by  the  States,  and  need  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  States.  I  think  the  determination  of  who  is  going  to  do  what  ought 
to  lie  essentially  on  that  basis.  .... 

Mr.  Keitii.  Can  you  give  us  any  preliminary  indication  as  to 
where  this  responsibility  should  be  broken  down  ? 

Governor  Romney.  In  this  connection ? 

Sir.  Keith.  Yes.  ... 

Governor  Romney.  Yes.  I  have  indicated  that  in  connection  with 
the  motor  vehicle  itself  I  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  have 
the  primary  responsibility  of  ultimately  establishing  the  motor  vehicle 
safot  v  standards  for  new  Vehicles,  but  after  a  meaningful  participation 
by  (lie  States  in  helping  to  shape  those  standards. 
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With  respect  to  the  used  car,  I  think  the  States  need  to  discharge  the 
primary  responsibility  there.  In  the  field  of  highway  safety  standards, 
I  think  the  States  have  the  primary  responsibility  m  connection  with 
the  highway  safety  standards,  as  long  as  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
goingto  have  to  enforce  them. 

Mr.  Keith.  With  reference  to  highway  safety,  we  have  in  Massa- 
ehu  setts - ■ 

Governor  Romney.  But  I  think  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
helpful  in  this.  If  you  want  to  put  some  zip  behind  it  so  that  there 
will  be  needed  State  action,  give  the  States  time  to  develop  recom¬ 
mended  programs,  and  if  they  don’t  act  within  a  reasonable  time, 
let  them  be  imposed  nationally. 

Mr.  Keith.  Do  you  recommend  matching  funds  for  this  program? 

Governor  Romney.  Under  current  Federal-State  financing  relation¬ 
ships,  yes.  Under  a  better  one,  no. 

Mr.  Keith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.  Kornegay. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  first  let.  me  say  that  your  recommendation  that  the  States 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in  this  whole  area  is  in  agreement  with 
my  thinking  on  it. 

Governor  Romney.  I  am  pleased. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  The  bill,  of  course,  hits  at  only  one  facet  of  the  total 
highway  safety  program.  Insofar  as  the  committee  is  concerned,  and 
I  can’t  speak  for  the  chairman,  but  knowing  his  as  I  do  I  think  we 
would  all  welcome  the  opportunity  to  hear  all  50  Governors  if  they 
would  come  here  and  testify.  It  would  be  very  interesting. 

I  congratulate  you  for  taking  the  time  to  come  down  here  personally 
and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thoughts  on  this  matter.  Certainly 
this  committee  is  not  in  any  way  trying  to  fail  to  give  consideration  to 
the  thinking  of  the  State  governments  because,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  only 
through  the  State  governments,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  by  all  means  the  general  public,  that  any  appreciable 
impact  is  going  to  be  made  on  highway  accidents  in  this  country. 

There  is  just  so  much  that  we  in  Congress  can  do.  We  can,  I  think, 
follow  the  general  idea  of  imposing  standards  on  new  automobiles, 
which  certainly  is  a  start.  I  am  hopeful  it  is  a  start,  in  the  right 
direction. 

You  contend  that  the  States  should  be  consulted  prior  to  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  any  rules  and  regulations  on  safety  standards  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce.  If  it  were  written  into  this  hill,  would  you 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  confer  with  State  governments 
prior  to  making  safety  standards  ? 

Governor  Romney.  Basically,  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Governor  Romney.  Plus  giving  us  not  only  an  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  committee  here,  but,  as  a  group,  to  discuss  this  thing 
and  make  recommendations  witli  respect  to  how  this  can  lie  done. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  say  again,  I  can’t  speak  for  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  but.  I  would  frankly  like  to  see  a  lot 
of  Governors  come  in  here  and  testify,  and  to  see  my  Governor  come 
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in  here  and  testify.  We  have  recently  adopted  for  the  second  time  an 
automobile  inspection  law.  I  think  it  would  he  interesting  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  know  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  my  State. 

I  yield  briefly  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Governor,  how  long  a  period  of  time  would  the  in¬ 
dustry  need  for  enactment  of  legislation  that  required  reasonable,  let’s 
say,  safety  design  or  equipment  on  a  vehicle  for  their  design  and 
tooling? 

Governor  Romney.  It  would  depend  upon  what  you  were  dealing 
with. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  sav  “reasonable  safety  standards,”  such  as  the  17 
for  GSA. 

Governor  Romney.  Every  part  of  the  vehicle  differs.  Putting  on 
some  equipment  is  a  much  simpler  thing  than  dealing  with  the  basic 
design  of  the  vehicle  itself.  The  basic  design  of  the  vehicle  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  safety. 

^  Let  me  specify*  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  what  this  can  lead  to. 
You  are  talking  about  the  Secretary  establishing  the  soundest  possible 
safety  standards.  I  was  in  the  industry  and  I  thought  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  engineering  of  our  cars  was  superior  to  the  cars  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  from  a  safety  standpoint.  We  used  aircraft- type  engineering 
and  construction  to  build  our  cars.  The  other  companies  were  using 
frames  ami  detached  bodies, 

I  think  the  airplane-type  construction  is  safer.  Maybe  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  conclude  it  is  safer.  Maybe  he  will  conclude  a  particular 
steering  mechanism  is  safer  than  another.  You  get  into  basic  design 
aspects  of  that  type  with  respect  to  the  automobile  and  it  can  affect 
many  other  components  of  the  automobile. 

The  one  I  mentioned  first  affects  the  whole  car,  and  how  you  are 
going  to  design  it  and  engineer  it,  and  so  on.  It  can  take  years  to  do 
it.  To  do  it  on  a  basis  so  you  will  have  as  safe  a  car  as  you  can  put 
on  the  road  can  take  a  minimum,  if  you  are  getting  into  fundamental 
design,  a  minimum  of  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Korxegay.  That  would  get  into  the  technical  aspects  of  it.  I 
think  that  is  what  Mr,  Rogers  had  in  mind  when  he  referred  to  the 
technical  advisers  from  the  industry  being  necessary  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  were  the  best  features.  You  must  have  from  some  source 
some  technical  advice  for  setting  the  standards. 

Governor  Romney.  You  know,  the  principal  ideas  for  improvement 
of  vehicle  safety  are  going  to  come  from  the  thousands  of  firms,  the 
thousands  of  technicians,  in  the  vast  automotive  industry  and  all  of 
the  related  industries.  The  automotive  industry  draws  on  practically 
all  the  major  industries  of  this  country  in  coming  up  with  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  vehicle, 

I  have  pointed  out  when  I  was  in  the  industrv  that  more  of  the  im¬ 
provements  come  from  the  suppliers  than  the  vehicle  companies  them¬ 
selves,  To  have  the  idea  that  under  section  2,  or  title  II,  you  are 
going  to  create  Federal  research  that  is  going  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  improvements  in  the  vehicle  is  naive  and  unrealistic. 

Mr.  Korxegay.  Let  me  ask  you  this  last  question :  What  would  it 
take  in  the  industry  to  create  the  element  of  competition  on  safety 
features  that  you  now  have  on  styling  and  things  of  that  sort? 
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Governor  Romnf.y.  No.  The  problem  today  is  to  get  them  to  use 
You  are  doing  it  by  creating  a  greater  public  concern  and  interest  in 
the  safety  of  the  vehicle,  and  this  is  going  to  accelerate  developments 

in  this  area.  , ,  ,  .  , , 

Mr.  Korxegay.  In  other  words,  you  wouldn’t  run  into  the  same 

problem  today  with  seat  belts  as  you  did  in  1952? 

Governor  Romney.  No.  The  problem  today  is  to  get  them  to  use 
them  once  they  have  them  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Korxegay.  I  agree  with  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtin. 

Mr.  Curtin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Governor,  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  substantial  contribution  in 
helping  us  with  this  controversial  problem.  I  am  personally  very 
happy  that  you  could  lie  here  today. 

Governor  Romney.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Curtin.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Van  Deerltn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  satisfaction  and  interest  in  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Romney.  I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Michigan  has  become  one  of  his  party’s  favorite  196S  models. 

The  auto  industry  became  great  by  its  standardization  and  as¬ 
sembly-line  techniques.  I  would  gather  that  you  wouldn’t  want  a 
system  established  whereby  the  industry  would  become  subject  to 
individually  State-imposed  safety  standards  in  production  and  style, 
such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  State  of  New  York  with  this  prototype 
model  they  have  built.  Wouldn’t  you  rather  see  a  standardization 
carried  out  through  national  specifications  ? 

Governor  Romney.  I  have  indicated  that.  Yes.  I  have  supported 
here  a  proper  Federal  role  in  establishing  motor  vehicle  standards  and 
highway  standards.  I  favor  the  Federal  Government  playing  its  full 
part  in  these  two  areas  of  standards  as  they  relate  to  traffic  safety.  I 
am  very  fearful  that  it  could  be  done  in  a  way  that  will  set  back  both 
traffic  safety  and  our  economy.  I  have  made  that  clear. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  economic  situation  more  complex  than  the  one 
we  are  dealing  with  here  as  it  relates  to  a  single  industry. 

Mr.  Van  Deeri.in.  But  you  wouldn’t  want  to  see  the  auto  industry 
compelled  to  make  one  kind  of  car  for  sale  in  New  York  and  another 
in  California?  _  _  # 

Governor  Romney.  No.  You  would  stifle  the  industry’s  ability  to 
make  its  contribution  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  Van  Deeri.in.  This  is  truly  as  interstate  an  industiy  as  there  is. 

Governor  Romney.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  play  the  key  Government  role, 
whatever  that  is  going  to  be  in  establishing  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards.  I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  States  have  an  important  role  to  play, 
and  can  make  a  contribution  with  respect  to  the  new  cars,  and  they 
have  the  fundamental  responsibility  beyond  the  new  car  area. 

This  thing  can  be  carried  to  the  point  you  indicate  in  your  dis¬ 
cussion.  Under  the  language  of  this  bill,  if  the  Secretary  wanted  to 
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involve  himself  in  the  total  design  and  engineering  of  the  vehicle,  he 
could  do  it.  I  think  you  have  to  do  that  to  get  a  completely  safe  car. 

We  completely  changed  our  engineering  and  tooling  to  produce 
what  we  though  was  a  better  car  and  a  safer  car  back  in  the  late  1930’s. 
There  can  be  differences  of  opinion,  but  if  the  Secretary  is  going  to 
get  into  every  aspect  of  the  automobile  itself  and  its  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  relationship  to  safety,  it  can  stifle  new  model  development;  it 
can  completely  alter  the  basic  economic  character  of  this  industry. 

As  a  result  of  creating  the  public  idea  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
lot  better  road  down  the  road,  because  now  the  Federal  Government 
is  goinnr  to  get  into  it,  it  can  stop  current  sales. 

Mr.  van  Deerlin.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Ivornegay. 

Mr.  Ivornegay.  Governor,  do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  in 
building  another  Titanic  as  far  as  the  automobile  is  concerned,  build¬ 
ing  a  car  that  everybody  would  think  was  safe  and  unsinkable? 

Governor  Romney,  i  es,  sir.  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  that  after 
you  use  all  of  the  hings  you  can  use,  and  all  of  the  testing  you  can 
use,  and  you  do  everything  else,  and  you  get  the  car  out  on  the  road, 
the  interrelationship  between  components  and  other  things  is  such 
that  you  run  into  defects  in  the  hands  of  users  that  you  haven’t  been 
able  to  detect. 

Then  you  scramble  to  take  care  of  them.  Incidentally,  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  being  overpainted,  too.  I  don’t  know  of  anybody 
more  concerned  about  safety  of  the  vehicles  than  the  automotive 
people  have  been,  but  I  will  say  this:  That  they  haven’t  gone  as  far  as 
they  should  go  in  that  respect.  This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  where  the  automobile  industry  has  failed  to  step  up  as  quickly 
as  it  should  have  to  a  public  problem  where  it  had  responsibility. 

I  can  take  you  back  from  the  beginning  of  the  industry  and  trace 
the  comierative  effort  to  meet  the  public  interest.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  the  first  place  where  they  have  been  a  little  late.  I  am  concerned 
that  things  not  be  done  here  that  would  impair  what  the  States  can 
do  and  what  others  can  do,  as  w’ell  as  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cunningham? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  witnesses  here  and  in  my  opinion  a 
majority  of  them  did  not  know*  what  they  were  talking  about  because 
they  have  not.  had  experience  in  this  field.  You  have — you  have  had 
experience  in  automobile  manufacturing  and  as  Governor.  I  happen 
to  have  professional  experience  in  this  field  myself,  and  I  think  we 
have  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  I  accept  your  statement.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  around  this  country  w  ho  are  working 
this  field  of  traffic  safety. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  There  are  hundreds  of  organizations  that  are 
doing  tremendous  jobs. 

Governor  Romney.  There  are  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Millions. 

Governor  Romney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  What  concerns  me  is  that  there  have  been  some 
publicity  seekers  here  who  don’t  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
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and  they  have  gotten  big  headlines  across  the  country  in  the  news¬ 
papers*  They  have  tried  to  say  that  the  cause  of  these  deaths  and  in¬ 
juries  is  due  to  the  design  of  the  automobile.  There  are  no  figures 
available,  I  think  you  will  agree,  that  would  prove  that  the  design  of 
tlie  car  is  the  cause  of  injury  and  death. 

Governor  Ron  net.  Well,  there  is  some  information  indicating  that 
the  character  of  the  vehicle  has  played  a  part  in  connection  with  the 
nat  ure  of  the  injury  and  the  magnitude  of  it. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  There  have  been  some  university  studies,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  would  have  any  faith  in  university  studies  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

Governor  Romney.  As  a  man  from  the  industry,  let  me  make  it  clear 
that  I  personally  think  the  vehicles  themselves  can  be  made  safer,  and 
I  expect  to  see  them  be  made  safer, 

MV,  Cunningham,  And  they  have  been  made  safer. 

Governor  Romney.  And  they  have  been  made  safer  through  the 
years;  yes,  sir. 

M,1-  Cunningham.  You  are  busy,  and  you  cannot  read  all  of  this 
stuff  that  has  been  said  here,  but  the  statement  was  made  that  there 
have  been  no  safety  improvements  in  the  vehicle  from  1940  to  this  year. 

( Tovemor  Romney,  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Cunnin q ii am.  Th at  is  absol ufcely  rid iculous. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  not  correct.  There  have  been  many 
improvements  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  But  if  we  adopt  legislation  that  says  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  going  to  take  over  this  problem,  would  it  not  discourage 
the  millions  of  people  working  to  reduce  traffic  and  the  hundreds  of 
organizations,  and  won’t  they  say,  *'1\  elR  I  guess  the  Government  is 
going  to  take  it  over,”  so  t  here  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  ? 

Governor  Romney,  That  si  owing-up  process  is  already  underway 
as  a  result  of  just  the  prospect  of  that 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  right. 

And  as  a  result,  we  are  not  going  to  lick  this  problem.  We  are  going 
to  have  double  or  triple  the  number  of  accidental  deaths  and  injuries 
as  a  result  of  a ut omo&le  accidents*  That  is  what  worries  me. 

Governor  Romney.  It  worries  me,  too.  because  you  can  combine  the 
local  governments  and  the  State  governments  and  "the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  can’t  begin  to  do  this  job.  This  job  is  one  that  has  to 
be  done  primarily  by  private  industry  and  volunteer  associations  all 
thn >ugli  the  country.  You  have  to  involve  the  people. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  That  is  exactly  my  point.  There  just  is  no  way 
that,  we  can  prove  that  the  design,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  result  of  these 
accidents.  There  have  been  studies,  and  I  agree  with  that,  but  I  say 
again  I  don  t  know  that  I  would  hare  confidence  in  college  professors 
making  studies  of  this  problem  w  hen  they,  I  am  sure,  or  am  convinced, 
don’t  ha  ve  any  knowledge  or  any  special  knowledge  in  this  field.  You 
have  to  be  in  it  full  time. 

Governor  Romney,  I  have  more  faith  in  the  university  people  than 
you  have.  I  think  they  have  come  up  with  some  meaningful  findings 
in  some  instances,  where  they  have  gone  at  it,  on  an  objective  and  a 
scientific  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  T  think  some  have  gone  overboard.  I  know 
of  some  ardent,  amateur,  academic  specialists  who  are  very  biased  in 
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their  approach  to  this  whole  problem  and  who  are  feeding  out  partial 
information  that  can  create  confusion. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  again  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  fleet  has  demanded 
17  safety  standards  to  be  built  into  these  cars.  But  when  Secretary 
Connor  was  here,  I  asked  him  about  this.  Anybody  who  lias  been  in 
this  work  knows  that  yon  have  to  have  figures,  you  have  to  have  reports 
of  accidents,  and  you  h a  ve  to  analyze  them . 

I  asked  Secretary  Connor  if  they  had  any  reporting  system  that 
would  prove  that  the  17  safety  features  or  standards  cut  down  on 
accidents.  lie  said  they  don’t  even  keep  a  reporting  system.  Here 
is  your  Federal  Government  getting  into  this  act  and  they,  themselves, 
don’t  have  the  most  fundamental  feature  of  accident  prevention. 

Governor  Romney.  Well,  we  don’t  know  nearly  enough  about  the 
nature  of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
highways,  the  car,  or  the  drivers.  We  need  to  know  more.  We  need  a 
great  deal  more  research. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  I  just  want  to  conclude,  sir,  by  saying  that  you 
have  made  real  sense  here.  I  accept  the  paper  you  have  presented.  I 
know  the  importance  of  these  volunteer  organizations.  1  say  again 
that  if  this  bill  would  ever  pass  in  its  present  form  and  all  of  these 
people,  these  millions,  these  volunteers,  and  these  safety  organizations, 
throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  i(The  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
do  it,”  we  are  not  going  to  cut,  down  on  these  accidents  but  we  are 
likely  to  double  them  and  tri pi©  them, 

I  might  say  also  that  I  have  been  in  this  work  for  a  long  time  and 
I  am  amazed  at  the  publicity  seekers  who  try  to  dwell  on  what  we 
call  the  second  collision.  There  wouldn’t  be  a  second  collision  if  there 
wasn’t  a  first  collision. 

(  h >y en i oi ■  R ojv r x e y.  Th at  i s  r i ght , 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  lias  expired. 

Mr.  Satterfield  ? 

Mr.  Satterfilf.i>.  No  quest  ions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harvey  I 

Mr.  Harvey.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  seldom  get  a  chance  to  have  my 
Governor  as  a  captive  audience,  even  for  5  minutes  like  this.  I  will 
not  take  advantage  of  it  today. 

I  just  wanted  to  say,  Governor  Romney,  I  think  you  have  been  a 
very  valuable  witness  to  this  committee.  We  appreciate  your  coming. 
You  have  presented  a  very  fine  statement. 

Governor  Romney,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Cluii  rman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Iluot. 

Mr.  Huot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  Governor 
Romney  for  his  fine  statement,  and  also  I  appreciate  the  value  lie  has 
placed  on  t  he  States  being  meaningful  partners  in  this. 

You  stated  in  your  remarks  that  your  State  has  failed  for  3  years 
to  put  in  a  State  inspection,  and  that  there  are  only  *20  States  that  have 
Federal  inspection.  Do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  use  Federal  per¬ 
suasion  by  withholding  Federal  funds  to  Stales  to  encourage  them  to 
adopt  inspect  ion  laws  ? 

Governor  Romney.  What  I  have  suggested  is  that  whatever  State- 
Federal  structure  is  set  up  here,  it  be  authorized  to  come  up  with  high- 
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way  safety  standards  which  would  include  inspection  and  things  of 
this  type,  and  if,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  during  which  the 
States  could  act,  they  don't  act,  that  such  standards  that  are  clearly 
known  to  be  desirable,  and  so  on,  be  imposed  nationally. 

Mr.  IIuot.  You  also  indicated  strongly  the  need  for  either  the 
Secretary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Governors,  or  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  to  call  a  meeting.  You  have  a  setup  of  Governors’  confer¬ 
ences,  I  believe. 

Governor  Romney.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Huot.  Don’t  you  feel  that  this  conference  could,  itself,  meet  or 
call  a  meeting  of  its  own  ?  I  am  sure  that  everything  that  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  over  the  past  weeks  here  is  well  known,  although  probably  not 
the  testimony  ot  every  witness  is  known.  I  am  sure  the  Governors  are 
well  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

I  hope  later  on  this  afternoon  to  lx»  able  to  introduce  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  my  Governor,  Governor  King  of  New  Hampshire,  to  show 
the  progress  New  Hampshire  has  made  in  the  field  or  safety. 

But  don't  you  feel  that  the  Governors  could,  themselves,  call  a 
meeting  and  make  recommendations?  I  am  sure  that  this  committee 
is  more  than  interested  to  cooperate  with  the  Governors  or  their  nomi¬ 
nated  representatives  who  might  come  here. 

Governor  Romney.  Yes,  they  could,  and  1  think  the  opportunity 
exists  for  that,  providing  the  committee  is  going  to  proceed  on  a  time 
schedule  to  permit  it  to  develop.  The  Traffic  Safety  Committee  of  the 
Governors'  Conference,  the  committee  that  Senator  Ribicoff  headed 
when  he  was  part  of  the  Governors’  Conference,  is  meeting  in  June. 
Then  the  Governors  are  holding  their  annual  conference  in  Ix>s  An¬ 
geles  in  July,  July  5, 6,  and  7. 

Between  those  two  meetings,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  make  recommendations  in  this  area.  They  could  do  it  on 
their  own,  although  I  personally  think  you  need  a  dialog  and  a  discus¬ 
sion.  They  could  get  together  and  consolidate  their  recommendations 
and  have  one  or  two  come  down  and  confer  and  submit  the  recommen¬ 
dations,  and  then  talk  them  out. 

Mr.  Huot.  I  am  sure  that  any  recommendations  of  the  Governors 
conference  preseted  to  this  committee  would  be  carefully  considered 
by  t  his  committee. 

Governor  Romney.  Yes;  it  could  Ik*  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Huot.  Thank  you  very  much.  Governor. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  it  has  lieen  most  interesting  to  hear  from  you  this  mor¬ 
ning.  You  stated  that  we  were  declining  in  the  rate  of  deaths  per 
100,000.  You  are  aware  that  this  year  the  curve  has  gone  back  up  and 
that  three  times  as  many  Americans  have  died  in  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year  as  have  died  in  Vietnam  in  5  months.  This  does  cause  con¬ 
cern,  does  it  not  ? 

Governor  Romnf.y.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  There  is  ample 
reason  for  the  concern  to  he  shown. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  come  out  of  a  State  legislature,  and  I  realize  this 
is  a  local  problem,  but  wouldn’t  you  agree  that  with  49,000  deaths  and 
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4  million  injured,  that  it  is  a  national  problem,  requiring  a  national 
response  ? 

Governor  Romney.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Mackay.  You  have  testified  about  the  deficiencies  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  bill,  and  I  agree.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  are  familiar 
with  the  bill  to  establish  a  national  traffic  safety  agency,  which  is 
supported  by  45  Members  of  this  Congress.  Have  you  had  that 
brought  to  your  attent  ion  ? 

Governor  Romney.  I  know  there  is  such  a  bill.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  furnish  this  to  you  along  with  28  ques¬ 
tions  and  get  your  reaction.  I  think  if  we  come  up  with  a  national 
approach  as  distinguished  from  a  purely  Federal  approach,  it  would 
appeal  to  you. 

Governor  Romney.  Very  good. 

(The  reply  to  Congressman  Mackay’s  questions  will  be  found  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Mr.  Mackay.  About  title  I  and  motor  vehicle  safety  performance 
standards,  the  president  of  General  Motors  said  it  would  he  chaotic  to 
have  50  conflicting  standards  in  the  several  States.  You  would  agree 
with  that,  would  you  not? 

Governor  Romney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackay.  We  do  have  Federal  standards  for  air  safety.  Do  you 

have  any  criticism  of  the  air  safety  regulations  ? 

Governor  Romney.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to  com¬ 
ment  on  it  in  any  meaningful  way.  I  do  know  that  in  that  area,  as 
well  as  the  missile  area  and  other  areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
is  up  to  its  neck,  you  still  have  safety  problems  and  mechanical  defect 
problems. 

Mr.  Mackay.  We  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  on  air  safety,  though, 
haven’t  we? 

Governor  Romney.  It  is  a  totally  different  situation. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  am  surprised  you  didn’t  object  to  the  provision  in 
the  administration  bill  which  permits  the  States  to  pass  more  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  than  the  Federal  Government.  This  gives  a  hydra¬ 
headed  situation  where  you  could  have  Federal  standards  and  then 
permit  an  aggressive  group  in  New  York  or  California  to  further  com¬ 
plicate  the  role  of  the  auto  manufacturer.  .  . 

Governor  Romney.  1  am  not  for  eliminating  the  opportunities  of 
the  States  to  do  what  they  think  ought  to  be  done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mackay.  That  was  not  the  question. 

Governor  Romney.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  has  been  as  a  result  of  the  States  doing  things  ahead  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  I  don’t  want  to  eliminate  that  possibility 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  get  a  direct  answer  on  this. 

Do  you  favor  the  State  legislatures  having  the  authority  to  create 
more  stringent  safety  regulations  than  the  Federal  regulations? 

Governor  Romney.  Yes.  I  don’t  object  to  it.  I  don’t  see  how  else 
they  can  pioneer  and  go  beyond  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  favor  Senator  Speno’s  prototype  car? 
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Governor  Romney.  Sure.  T  don’t  object  to  prototype  cars,  but  I 
want  to  say  this  to  you:  that  building  one  prototype  car  is  a  very 
small  part  of  dealing  with  this  problem*  ^  on  don  t  prove  much 
with  one  prototype  car, 

Mr,  Mac  Kay.  You  don’t  object  to  the  Federal  safety  performance 
standards,  as  I  understand  it,  but  you  want  meaningful  participation 
by  the  States* 

Governor  Romney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackay,  It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  suggest  specific 
language  that  you  feel  would  assure  meaningful  participation. 

Governor  Romney.  I  have  deliberately  refrained  from  doing  that 
because  I  am  a  great  believer  in  working  with  others  who  ought  to 
have  a  part  in  recommending  something  that  will  involve  others.  I 
think  all  the  States  are  involved  in  this  and  whatever  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  of  a  specific  character  I  would  rather  work  out  with  the  others 
rather  than  doing  it  individually  .  __  .  .  . 

Mr,  Mack  ay.  You  are  criticizing  the  bill,  and  it  is  our  task  in 
Congress  to  write  a  bill.  Your  suggested  language  would  be  helpful. 

Governor  Romney.  Rut  I  outlined  a  procedure  that  I  thought  would 
give  you  specific  language. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  know  any  place,  pub  tie  or  private,  where  there 
is  coordination  of  research  as  to  the  cause  of  accidents  and  resulting 
injuries,  every  aspect  i 

Governor  Romney.  Every  aspect  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Yes. 

Governor  Romney.  No.  There  are  certain  aspects  being  investi¬ 
gated. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  think  it  would  lie  desirable  for  us  to  do  that? 

Governor  Romney*  I  think  in  total,  yes,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  wasteful  to  duplicate  what  is  being  done, 

Mr,  Mackay.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  ought  to* 
gather  accurate  data  on  traffic  accidents  ? 

Governor  Romney.  Surely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don’t  even 
have  accurate  data  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  Mackay.  1  want  to  simply  call  something  to  your  attention. 
Your  testimony - - 

Governor  Romney.  Some  of  the  recommendations  1  have  made  to 
my  legislature  call  for  more  accurate  records. 

Mr.  Mackay,  The  testimony  you  gave  in  1958  before  the  Kefauver 
antitrust  and  monopoly  subcommittee  is  very  interesting  in  retrospect 
because  it  asserts  about  the  same  thesis  Mr.  Nader  did  in  his  book,  and 
that  is  that  Detroit  has  become  so  monopolistic  that  they  have  quit 
competing  on  safety. 

Do  you  recall  that  testimony! 

Governor  Romney.  Sure  I  recall  that  testimony*  I  fold  you  in  my 
testimony  here  today  that  I  have  been  critical  of  the  industry.  I  was 
critical  when  1  was  in  the  industry.  Rut  I  also  can  see  when  there  is 
a  lack  of  balance  and  perspective  in  dealing  with  the  problem  and 
where  other  things  of  tremendous  importance  are  involved  and  need 
to  be  reckoned  with^too, 

Mr.  Mackay,  Will  you  still  stand  on  the  testimony  you  gave  then! 

Governor  Romney,  Yes,  I  do. 
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Mr.  Mack  ay,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  material  to  you,  1  would 
appreciate  my  comment  yon  would  have  on  it.  1  am  hopeful  that  you 
will  support - 

Governor  Romney.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  submit  a  statement  1  made  November  1.  1955,  in  which  I  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  industry — and  I  was  then  part  of  the  industry,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation — that  the  industry  accelerate  its  safety  programs  with  respect 
to  motor  vehicles.  It  is  a  3-page  recommendation.  It  would  include 
the  creation  of  an  Automotive  Safety  Research  Inst  itute* 

1  would  also  like  to  insert  for  the  record  a  talk  I  made  at  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Show  in  Detroit  on  December  1  of  this  year,  in  which 
Ire  pea  ted  what  1  said  in  1955,  and  in  essence  what  I  said  before  the 
Kefauver  committee,  and  with  the  presidents  of  the  four  automobile 
companies  present  I  said : 

Is  this  really  enough?  Has  Hie  industry  done  everything  it  could  coopera¬ 
tively  as  well  as  competitively?  Has  it  not  sometimes  neglected  safety  for  style? 
Has  it  not  overemphasized  speed  and  power  and  predisposed  the  driver  to 
imagine  he  is  at  Daytona  Instead  of  on  the  John  C,  Lodge,  to  drive  as  if  the 
tiger  isn’t  in  the  tank  or  under  the  hood,  hut  crouched  behind  the  wheel. 

In  other  words,  I  am  not  here  defending  the  industry.  I  am  here 
trying  as  a  public  servant  to  present  a  balanced  picture  with  respect  to 
a  great  public  problem  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  careful  way 
if  we  are  going  to  accomplish  our  objectives. 

The  Chairman,  Without  objection,  the  two  papers  will  be  inserted 
into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The documents  referred  to  follow :) 

Pcblio  Relations  Department,  American  Motors  Corp,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

San  Francisco,  November  1.  1555. — A  challenge  to  the  automotive  Industry  to 
wage  a  concerted  frontal  attack  on  accident  hazards  by  forming  an  Automotive 
Safety  Research  Institute  was  made  today  by  George  Romney*  president  of 
American  Motors  Corporation, 

The  highway  toll  confronts  the  nation  with  a  problem  of  such  magnitude 
and  Importance  that  it  demands  intensified  cooperation  by  all  passenger  car 
manufacturers  to  supplement  the  competitive  measures  they  are  taking  sepa* 
rately  in  the  field  of  passenger  safety,  Romney  said. 

The  Detroit  industrialist,  here  for  a  meeting  with  dealers  from  11  Western 
states,  urged  that  passenger  car  safety  be  removed  from  the  ^competitive  and 
publicity  area"  Into  which  it  has  recently  drifted,  in  favor  of  an  industry-wide 
approach  to  the  problem. 

Romney  proposed  that  a  new  organization,  an  Automotive  Safety  Research 
Institute,  be  created  to  apply  the  industry's  cooperative  and  competitive  re¬ 
sources  to  building  maximum  safety  into  all  passenger  cars. 

The  Institute’s  purpose,  he  explained,  would  be  to  aid  all  companies  by 
securing  accurate  data  on  two  basic  points : 

1,  Accident  statistics  showing  what  happens  to  passengers  and  vehicles  when 
collisions  occur, 

2,  Controlled  tests  of  available  vehicle  design  and  possible  future  design. 

Another  purposes  would  be  the  education  of  the  public  in  the  proper  use  of 

safety  devices  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  excessive  claims  or  expectations 
from  the  use  of  such  devices. 

To  secure  adequate  data  on  the  different  types  of  present  and  future  passenger 
ear  construction  and  design*  Romney  pointed  out  hundreds  of  motor  vehicles 
must  be  put  through  destructive  tests-  The  entire  industry  will  benefit  by 
having  an  objective  research  organization  conduct  the  tests  and  measure  the 
relative  degrees  of  safety  or  hazards  inherent  in  the  various  types  of  vehicles. 
A  reliable  evaluation  of  data  on  the  causes  of  passenger  injuries,  which  would 
be  made  available  to  ail  companies  through  fhc  Institute,  should  stimulate  prog- 
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ress  toward  the  building  of  safer  motor  reticles,  be  explained,  and  beip  reduce 

I  ^ Some " priva te °  organ i za tton s  are  tackling  some  aspects  of  these  problems 
Uomuev  pointed  out,  but  they  are  not  adequate  nor  do  they  haie  the  nadustry- 
wiije  support  that  would  make  their  efforts  most  productive  and  useful  1  he 
institute  should  not  replace  such  efforts  but  support  them  and  makt  certain 

Form i?U  on^of  ^hls  new  cooperative  organization  would  follow  the  antcmiotive 
industry's  historical  approach  to  problems  where  human  welfare  and  the  public 
interns? are  implurtantly  involved.  In  the  past,  the  industry  has  freely  com¬ 
bined  its  cooperative  and  comjietltive  efforts  m  tackltaiS  sut*  pr<^mjsf  he  said, 
citin^  as  examples  the  programs  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  bngiueersP  the 
Automotive  Council  for  War  Production,  Automotive  Safety  Foundation  (an 
agency  working  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  hut  not  active  on  vehicle  safety )  and 
recent  activities  relating  to  headlight  development,  smog  research,  and  erner- 

sronev  brakes  for  motor  trucks.  , , _ 

"  lii  noting  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  recent  offer  to  make  available  to  other 
companies  Information  on  its  particular  type  of  protective  devicea  Uomney 
commented  that  American  Motors  likewise  is  ready  to  reciprocate  by  supply- 
in*>-  other  car  manufacturers  with  the  results  of  its  16  years  experience  in 
perfecting  the  superior  safety  of  single  unit  body-and-frame  ruction,  as 
well  us  other  safety  features.  Furthermore,  American  Motors  will  offer  other 
companies  factual  information  resulting  from  independent  research  tests  of  this 

^"I’assenger'car  safety1  Is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  confined  to  competitive 
areas,  or  to  be  exploited  for  publicity  advantages,"  Romney  said  today. 

-One  danger  of  such  an  approach  is  that  it  may  tend  to  overemphasize 
one  type  of  safety  feature  and,  conversely,  blind  the  public  about  other  aspects 
of  safety  that  are  of  equal  or  more  importance*  #  ^  . 

-The  highway  accident  and  fatality  problem  demands  united,  consistent  and 
vigorous  action  by  the  automotive  industry  as  a  whole,”  he  asserted. 

-The  niece-tueal  activities  of  automotive  companies  fall  short  of  wlmt  the 
public  has  a  right  to  expect, tf  he  emphasized.  “A  cooperative  mechanism  such 
as  an  Automotive  Safetv  Research  Institute  can  make  a  significant  public  con¬ 
tribution  at  this  critical  stage  of  America’s  highway  transportation  develop- 

II  He  suggested  that  “the  fog  of  competitive  claims”  has  tended  to  obscure  some 
of  the  fundamental  contributions  jj:o  passenger  safety  made  available  through 
advanced  engineering  techniques.  Objective  tests  must  he  made  by  an  impartial 
agency  such  as  the  Institute,  he  maintained,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reliable  evalua¬ 
tion  of  data  on  the  causes  of  passenger  injuries,  and  of  construction  methods 
which  will  afford  more  protect  ion  against  such  injuries. 

The  Automotive  Safety  Research  Institute  would  subject  hundreds  of  passen¬ 
ger  vehicles  to  crash  tests  at  various  speeds  to  measure  the  degree  of  Impact, 
ability  of  the  vehicle  to  absorb  the  impact,  and  relative  safety  afforded  passen¬ 
gers  through  inherent  vehicle  construction.  Test  results  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  passenger  car  manufacturers  to  stimulate  their  design  ami  construc¬ 
tion  of  safer  motor  vehicles,  he  explained.  . 

A  basic  task  of  safety  engineering  is  to  provide  ears  with  adequate  impact 
absorption,  that  is,  the  ability  of  the  car  structure  to  soak  up  the  forces  of  col¬ 
lision.  The  car  should  take  the  beating  instead  of  the  passenger. 

“We  (fnii  phut  marked  progress  still  can  l>e  made  in  incorporating  greater  safety 
features  in  passenger  cars,  and  we  know  we  can  learn  from  other  companies 
experience  just  as  they  will  leani  from  ours.  Therefore,  we'd  like  to  see  other 
passenger  car  manufacturers  join  in  the  formation  of  the  Automotive  Safety  Re¬ 
search  Institute  for  a  cooperative  pooling  of  technical  information,  engineering 
skills  and  equipment  on  this  common  problem,  and  to  conduct  the  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  that  will  make  the  public  more  safety-conscious  when  driving 
and  riding  in  passenger  oars.,r 


Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivery  by  Governor  George  Romney,  Golden 
Anniversary  Detroit  Auto  Show,  CoboHall,  Detroit,  December  1, 1905 

It's  good  to  be  back  in  the  car  business  again,  if  only  for  an  evening.  Even 
in  years  when  Detroit  does  not  play  host  to  the  National  Auto  Show,  our  own 
Detroit  Anto  Show  proves  that  Michigan  is  still  the  automotive  capital  of  the 
world. 
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Your  slogan  for  the  Show  this  year  is  “See  them  ail,  Mg  and  small."  Well 
I  Just  did  at  least  I  think  I  saw  them  all— and,  believe  me,  this  isn't  any  com¬ 
pact  Show  l  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  more  interested  in  the  big  ones  than  the 
mm\[  ones — because,  since  I've  been  In  politics,  I've  learned  the  importance  of 
having  a  long  wheelbase  and  as  big  a  chassis  as  possible. 

My  former  associates  In  the  automobile  Industry  sometimes  ask  me  what  it's 
like  to  be  in  government  and  politics,  after  so  many  years  in  business  Well  it’s 
not  as  different  as  you  might  think.  You  still  deal  with  people,  find  your  biggest 
Job  Still  is  solving  problems.  Sometimes  you  have  fewer  tools  to  do  the  job.  and 
the  lines  of  responsibility  are  fewer  and  fussier.  At  times  it's  like  repairing 
a  modern  car  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  a  screwdriver,  a  wrench  and  a  committee. 

Some  of  the  subjects  I  am  dealing  with  today  are  the  same  ones  I  faced  in 
industry,  ft  I  though  the  view  from  Lansing  is  somewhat  different  from  the  view 
from  Detroit  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  one  of  them  tonight.  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  about  it  when  I  was  in  industry.  I  am  concerned  about  it  today.  And 
you  are  concerned  about  it,  too.  The  subject  is  traffic  safety. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ten  years  ago,  a  brash,  young  President  of  American 
Motors,  who  was  never  reluctant  to  admonish  his  industry  associates,  came  np 
with  this  unsolicited  advice : 

"Passenger  car  safety  Is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  confined  to  competitive 
areas,  or  to  be  exploited  for  publicity  advantages.  One  danger  of  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  it  may  tend  to  over-empti  a  size  one  type  of  safety  feature  and,  con¬ 
versely.  blind  the  public  about  other  aspects  of  safety  that  are  of  equal  or  more 
Importance." 

The  highway  accident  and  fatality  problems,"  he  went  onT  "demands  united, 
consistent  and  vigorous  action  by  the  automotive  Industry  as  a  whole.  Some 
private  organisations  are  tackling  some  aspects  of  these  problems,  but  they  are 
uot  adequate  nor  do  they  have  the  industry-wide  support  that  would  make  their 
extorts  most  productive  and  useful.  The  piece-meal  activities  of  automotive 
companies  fall  short  of  what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect." 

SO  he  proposed  that  the  industry  get  together  to  form  an  “Automotive  Safety 
Hesoaiidi  Institute,  to  apply  the  industry's  cooperative  and  competitive  resources 
to  l  uni  ding  maximum  safety  into  all  passenger  cars."  collecting  "accident  statis¬ 
tics  snowing  what  happens  to  passengers  and  vehicles  when  collisions  occur," 
and  conducting  "controlled  tests  of  available  vehicle  design  and  possible  future 
design. 

Well  that  was  ten  years  ago.  Since  I  became  Governor.  I've  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  traffic  safety  at  the  state  level.  I  have  submitted  three  special  mes- 
sages  to  the  Legislature.  I've  appointed  a  Governor's  Special  Commission,  in 
key  Michigan  citizens,  and  officials  coojieratcd  to  produce  more  than 
1JK)  recommendations.  We  have  held  22  Governor's  Conferences  on  Traffic  Safety. 
Hut  with  all  this,  the  legislature  has  approved  only  a  handful  of  the  proposals 
we  have  advanced. 

Meanwhile,  the  tragic  toll  of  accidents,  injuries,  and  deaths  on  Michigan  high¬ 
ways  mounts  relentlessly.  Truffle  deaths  last  year  in  Michigan  were  among  the 
highest  ever  recorded.  So  far  this  year,  fatalities  are  down  three  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year,  but  injuries  are  up  eight  percent  and  accidents  are 
up  11  percent.  If  present  trends  continue,  Michigan  is  headed  for  a  record  num¬ 
ber  of  traffic  accidents  in  1005. 

Statistics  are  cold,  but  these  aren't  just  statistics.  These  are  people.  Each 
number  each  fraction  of  a  percentage  point— Is  a  human  tragedy:  a  life  snuffed 
out  a  grieving  family,  a  painful,  perhaps  crippling  injury,  or  an  economic  loss. 
And  yet  we  do  not  act  on  some  fundamental,  proven  programs  that  would  make 
our  highways  and  streets  safe. 

I  wonder  how  much  longer  the  citizens  I  serve  in  government,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  you  serve  in  business,  will  shrug  off  this  ghastly  by-product  of  American 
technology  and  skill.  T  cannot  believe  that  they  will  long  remain  indifferent. 

Evidence  is  piling  up  that  action  on  many  aspects  of  traffic  safety  Is  imminent. 

I  hope  It  comes  from  state  and  local  government,  the  independent  sector  and  from 
the  automotive  Industry.  That's  whore  It  should  come  from. 

But  if  we  do  not  act,  and  act  promptly*  the  federal  government  will.  The  com¬ 
petitive  and  cooperation  decisions  of  Industry  will  he  replaced  hy  the  decisions 
of  Congress  and  the  federal  officials.  And  the  locally-determined  programs  of 
state  government  will  be  replaced  or  controlled  by  distant  federal  overseers. 
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You  are  painfully  aware.  I  know,  of  federal  action  and  attempted  action 
just  this  year.  The  General  Services  Administration  published  a  list  of  17  safety 
features  that  must  be  included  on  ail  19(57  model  cars  it  purchases.  The  auto 
manufacturers  took  a  beating  in  hearings  on  the  IUbicoff  Bill  to  set  up  a  National 
Highway  Trallic  Safety  Center  for  research  and  grants  to  states.  Bobby 
Kennedy  said  he  was  “shoeked”at  what  he  insisted  was  the  industry’s  negligence 
in  traffic  safety.  An  amendment  to  retain  a  four  percent  excise  tax  on  automo¬ 
biles  until  the  industry  adopted  GSA  safety  specifications  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  eliminated  in  conference  committee.  And  other  bills  are  very  much  alive: 
to  apply  the  GSA  standards  to  ail  cars  sold  in  interstate  commerce — to  set  mini¬ 
mum  tire  safety  standards — and  even  to  authorize  the  GSA  to  design,  build,  and 
test  a  model  safety  car.  And  a  proposal  to  deny  federal  highway  construction 
funds  to  any  state  whose  traffic  safety  program  didn't  satisfy  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  replaced  by  a  resolution  empowering  the  Secretary  to  set  up  ad¬ 
visory  standards  which  states  “should”  follow  in  their  traffic  safety  programs. 

That  isn’t  all.  The  President  has  promised  to  send  Congress  a  program  for 
highway  safety  in  January — and  you  know  as  well  as  1  do  what  that  can  mean: 
federal  regulation,  federal  money,  federal  control. 

We  may  laugh  about  the  possibility  of  new  government-designed  cars  rolling 
off  the  assembly  lines,  with  exotic  new  model  names  to  catch  the  customer’s 
fancy.  The  Rambler  could  la?  re-christened  the  “Ribicoff”.  The  GTO  could  be¬ 
come  the  “GSA”,  the  DPL  could  be  the  "RFK”,  and  we  could  call  the  XL-oOO 
the  “LBJ  Five  Billion.” 

But  the  threat  is  real.  Either  we  do  the  job  ourselves,  or  we  will  have  some¬ 
body  else’s  program  jammed  down  our  throats.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

I  know  that  the  automotive  industry  is  far  more  concerned  with  highway 
safety  than  is  generally  known.  I  know  that  individual  companies  conduct 
and  support  extensive  research.  I  know  that  vital  competitive  factors  like 
reliability  and  durability  have  much  to  do  with  safety.  I  know  that  customer 
acceptance  cannot  be  ignored.  I  know  that  the  industry  works  hard  on  driver 
education  and  related  programs. 

I  know  that  most  accidents  are  caused  by  driver  failure,  not  vehicle  failure. 
I  know  you’re  stepping  up  the  program  to  reduce  the  danger  of  the  “second 
accident”  that  occurs  inside  the  car  after  impact,  when  passengers  carom  off 
knobs  and  windshields  and  dashboards,  and  drivers  are  impaled  on  steering 
columns.  And  I  know  that,  under  the  threat  of  federal  intervention,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  moving  toward  joint  actiou,  through  the  Automobile  Manufacturers* 
Association,  “to  exirnnd  the  industry’s  efforts  in  the  field  of  automotive  safety.” 

But  is  this  really  enough?  Has  the  industry  done  everything  it  could,  co¬ 
operatively  as  well  as  competitively?  Has  it  not  sometimes  neglected  safety 
for  style?  Has  it  not  overemphasized  sj)eed  and  power,  and  predisposed  the 
driver  to  imagine  he  is  at  Daytona  instead  of  on  the  John  C.  Lodge,  to  drive  as 
if  the  tiger  isn’t  in  the  tank  or  under  the  hood,  but  crouched  behind  the  wheel? 

Before  it  is  too  late,  I  urge  each  one  of  you,  and  every  industry  leader,  to 
examine  your  separate  and  joint  programs  to  determine  if  there  is  not  a  need 
for  further  voluntary  action. 

Voluntary  action  works  wonders.  Not  until  the  automotive  industry  joined 
with  hundreds  of  other  national,  state,  and  local  groups  in  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  did  we  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  the  traffic  safety  problem. 

In  1937,  the  year  before  the  automotive  safety  program  was  launched,  traffic 
deaths  nationally  averaged  14.7  per  100  million  miles  of  motor  vehicle  travel. 
Last  year,  in  spite  of  dramatically  increased  highway  travel — and  largely  as  a 
result  of  this  consistent,  concerted  effort  for  better  education,  enforcement,  and 
engineering — there  were  5.7  deaths  i>er  100  million  miles  of  driving.  If  we  had 
killed  people  at  the  1937  rate  last  year,  instead  of  48.000  traffic  deaths — tragic 
as  that  total  is — the  1904  toll  would  have  been  over  120,000. 

And  look  at  Detroit’s  record,  through  the  voluntary  education  effort  of  the 
Traffic  Safety  Association,  combined  with  the  enforcement  action  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  and  the  engineering  programs  of  the  Traffic  Engineering 
Bureau.  From  the  1930’s  to  the  1900’s,  traffic  deaths  dropped  39  per  cent,  while 
the  number  of  vehicles  went  up  123  per  cent.  In  the  1930’s,  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  formed,  deaths  averaged  over  300  every  year,  with  only  500.000  ve¬ 
hicles.  But  in  the  1940’s,  with  100,000  more  vehicles,  the  average  yearly  death 
toll  dropped  by  a  third,  to  200 — and  the  death  rate  since  that  time  was  declined 
further,  although  the  number  of  vehicles  has  almost  doubled. 
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At  least  ten  times  in  the  last  25  years,  Detroit  has  had  a  better  traffic  fatality 
record  than  any  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  the  nation.  Detroit  is  the  only  city 
in  the  country  to  win  three  Awards  of  Honor  from  the  National  Safety  Council. 
And  Detroit  has  won  the  American  Automobile  Association's  Grand  Award  for 
Pedestrian  Protection  seven  years  in  a  row.  That’s  what  an  effective  program 
of  education,  engineering,  and  enforcement— with  a  voluntary  spearhead— can 

accomplish.  ,  „  .  ,  .. 

But  contrast  Detroit's  record  with  Michigan  as  a  whole.  We  rank  twentieth 
among  the  states  in  traffic  deaths  per  100,000  population— and  it's  largely  be¬ 
cause  we’ve  never  had  a  massive,  all-out,  voluntary  and  governmental,  statewide 
action  program  to  put  Michigan  on  top  in  traffic  safety.  No  state  has  within  Its 
borders  more  resources,  more  skills,  more  dedication,  capable  of  finding  new  and 
better  methods  of  education,  enforcement,  and  engineering,  and  breaking  new 
paths  In  traffic  safety.  We  can  not  only  lead  the  nation— we  can  help  the  nation, 
by  showing  the  way  to  other  states,  and  sharing  our  skills  and  innovations  with 
t  hen) 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  each  one  of  us  must  get  involved.  That  means  you  and 
that  means  me.  Government  must  act,  as  well— but  government  won’t  act  unless 

vou  make  it  act.  _  _  . 

I  urge  you  to  push  and  pull  and  prod  state  governments  into  enacting  tide- 
miate  traffic  safety  programs— and  that  means  putting  the  heat  on  Lansing. 
This  is  in  the  public  interest,  because  it  would  save  lives,  and  it  would  help 
maintain  the  vitality  and  greater  progress  possible  through  responsible  state 
governments.  And  it  would  also  he  in  your  own  industry’s  interest— because, 
as  long  as  the  traffic  toll  goes  up,  the  automotive  industry  will  go  rm  being  the 
scapegoat— unfairly— for  all  the  traffic  accidents  and  injuries  and  deaths*  And 
there  will  he  plenty  of  demagogues  around  to  exploit  growing  public  indigna¬ 
tion  and  direct  it  at  the  industry.  . 

go  let  me  appeal  to  the  Detroit  Auto  Dealers,  your  associates  in  industry, 
the  UAW,  and  others  here  in  Michigan,  to  join  in  an  urgent,  massive  effort  to 
enact  a  meaningful  traffic  safety  program  for  Michigan  in  the  next  session  of 

the  Legislature.  _  .  ^  _  ,  .  . 

Let  me  tell  you— briefly — the  major  programs  we  need  hut  have  not  yet  l>eeu 

able  to  secure.  t  _  ,  „ ,  , 

First,  we  must  strengthen  driver  education*— We  should  increase  state  pay- 
meats  to  high  schools  for  driver  education  courses.  We  should  have  effective 
state  supervision  of  driver  education  programs.  We  should  require  all  beginning 
drivers,  regardless  of  age,  to  complete  a  driver  education  course  before  they 
get  their  licenses.  And  driver  education  courses  for  youngsters  under  IB  should 
be  provided  only  by  schools  which  offer  a  high  school  diploma  and  conduct  a  state- 
approved  driver  training  course.  _ 

Second,  ire  must  straw  then  driver  licensing*— We  should  provide  more  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  for  driver  improvement  action,  such  as  re-exam  I  nation 
when  there  is  ft  flagrant  violation.  We  should  require  a  periodic  renewal  exam¬ 
ination  for  drivers.  Licenses  for  new  drivers  should  be  on  a  probationary  basis 
for  the  first  year.  And  we  should  consider  a  centralized  driver  licensing  and 
control  program  conducted  by  a  single  agency. 

Third ,  we  treed  a  sound  program  of  mandatory  periodic  motor  vehicle  in¬ 
spection, — Voluntary  safety  checks  have  shown  that  at  least  20%  of  the  cars 
In  average  traffic  have  some  operational  defect 

And  Fourth ,  tee  need  better  enforcement*— We  should  have  an  “Implied  con¬ 
sent'’  law  to  jmrmit  chemical  tests  for  Intoxication.  We  should  require  uni¬ 
form  traffic  and  complaint  forms.  And  we  should  require  immediate  reporting 
of  all  accidents  involving  death,  injury,  or  property  damage  over  $100. 

This  is  part  of  the  program  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  Legislature  when  it 
meets  in  January — -and  this  is  the  program  which  I  ask  you  to  support. 


Mr.  Mackat.  I  applaud  vou  for  this,  Governor,  and  I  hope  yon  will 
keep  saving  that  loud  and  clear.  But  I  still  think  of  is  a  fair  question 
for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  ask  the  Governor  of  a  State  to  get  down  to 
specifics  on  the  mechanics  of  meaningful  participation,  whether  the 
Interstate  Compact.  Route  is  the  route  or  whether  some  other  mechanic 
should  be  the  route. 
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You  have  talked  about  federalism  and  the  President  has,  about 
crea  ti  ve  federalism. 

Governor  Romney.  I  put  quotation  marks  around  it,  I  said  “genu* 
ine  federalism,” 

Mr,  Mackay,  But  nobody  has  come  in  with  specifies.  That  is  what 
I  am  pleading  for  you  to  suggest  to  us,  to  spell  out  what  you  mean  by 
meaningful  consultation  and  participation. 

Governor  Romney.  If  we  don't  establish  a  procedure  by  which  the 
Governors  are  going  to  develop  specifics  and  recommend  them  as  a 
group,  I  will  do  it  individually. 

Mr,  Mack  ay.  Governor,  I  am  for  it.  I  want  your  help. 

Governor  Romney,  I  say  if  we  can  do  it  as  a  group,  I  would  rather 
be  a  part  of  the  group  submitting  the  recommendations  and  if  we 
don't,  I  will  submit  them  individually. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Farnsley? 

Mr.  Fahnsley.  Governor,  we  are  happy  to  have  a  witness  w  ho  knows 
this  thing  from  both  t  he  governmental  position  and  the  manufacturers, 
1  agree  with  you  that  the  airplane  kind  of  bodies  are  safer,  where  the 
frame  is  all  around  the  passenger,  the  airplane-type  body. 

Governor  Romney,  That  is  right  ,  and  a  cellular  type  of  frame  that 
absorbs  force  on  impact, 

Mr.  Fahnsley.  If  a  hypothetical  driver  rides  in  a  four-door  sedan 
of  that  kind,  with  a  good  shoulder  harness  and  seat  belt  fastened,  with 
a  seat  that  did  not  come  forward,  and  only  rode  on  streets  and  highways 
lighted  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Society  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  when  he  drives  at  night,  and  with  disk  brakes  on  the  front  wheels, 
with  a  gizmo  so  the  back  wheels  would  not  lock,  what  would  be  his 
chances  of  survival  ? 

Governor  Romney.  It  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Fahnsley.  I  am  talking  about  over  the  years. 

Governor  Romney.  Overall,  he  would  be  safer  than  he  would  be  in 
vehicles  not  similarly  engineered. 

Mr.  Fahnsley,  What  about  the  conditions  of  the  highway? 

Governor  Romney.  The  highway  is  a  big  and  important  part  of  it. 
But  let  me  say  this,  that  the  smallest  pail-  of  the  highway  structure  is 
the  interstate-Federal  structure.  The  bulk  of  our  streets  and  roads 
that  are  being  used  are  the  primary,  secondary,  and  rural  roads  that 
are  built  by  State  and  local  governments  primarily,  and  what  is  hap- 

Eening  is  we  are  getting  better  traffic  safety  records  on  our  freeways 
ut  people  get  driving  at  high  speeds  on  them  and  go  off  to  these  other 
roads. 

They  don't  realize  they  are  still  driving  at  higher  speeds  than  they 
should  be  and  our  accidents  are  picking  up  on  the  other  roads.  This 
is  a  complex  problem.  Just  building  freeways  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  does  not  necessarily  give  us  the  full  answer. 

Mr.  Fahnsley.  1  agree  with  you.  But  I  was  talking  about  one-way 
highways,  one-way  streets,  and' well  illuminated  highways  and  streets. 
Governor  Romney.  That  all  helps;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Fahnsley,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Adams  f 

Mr,  Adams.  Thank  you,  Governor  Romney,  for  your  assistance. 
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You  indicated  in  response  to  a  prior  question  that  you  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  States  creating  more  stringent  standards  than  a  Federal 
standard. 

This  would  produce  differing  standards  throughout  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  stringency  on  automobile  man u fact urers. 

In  your  opinion,  can  the  Industry,  through  its  present  distribution 
system,  successfully  distribute  with  differing  automobile  standards  in 
the  separate  States? 

Governor  Romney.  No,  sir;  not  in  all  instances.  It  depends,  again, 
on  what  you  are  talking  about.  It  has  been  possible  to  equip  cars 
going  into  certain  States  with  certain  equipment  not  going  into  other 
States.  But.  if  you  are  talking  about  basic  engineering  you  couldn’t 
do  it.  But  my  position  on  this  point  is  just  this,  that  1  don’t  think 
the  States  should  be  denied  the  right  to  come  up  with  requirements 
that  might  contribute  to  progress  in  the  standards  field. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  understand  that,  Governor.  I  am  following  through 
Mr.  Mackay’s  question  and  an  earlier  one,  to  get  to  the  details  of  what 
we  do. 

I  believe  your  answer  is  that  on  basic  engineering  safety  design  prob¬ 
lems,  the  industry  would  find  great  difficulty  in  coping  with  50  differ¬ 
ent  State  standards,  but  in  supplemental  areas  they  might,  through 
their  distribution  system,  do  this. 

Is  that  your  position? 

Governor  Romney.  Yes.  But  my  basic  reason  for  it  is  that  the 
States  frequently  come  up  with  leadership. 

Let,  me  add  one  other  comment  that  I  think  is  important :  The  auto¬ 
mobile  is  the  end  product  of  probably  more  technological  development 
and  advance  than  almost  any  other  product  on  the  market  on  a  broad, 
general  basis  for  general  use.  Airplanes  and  missiles  and  things  like 
flint,  certainly,  are  the  end  products  of  such  technolog}’. 

But  among  those  things  in  common  use  by  the  people  generally, 
the  automobile  reflects  advances  in  technology  about  as  much  as  any¬ 
thing.  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  that  any  time  you  stabilize  on  any¬ 
thing,  you  may  stabilize  on  the  wrong  thing. 

You  have  to  be  very  careful  that  in  establishing  these  standards  you 
permit  advance  in  the  art. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  if  one  company  hadn’t  kept  the 
steam  engine 'exclusively  for  itself  so  that  all  or  the  technology  went 
into  development,  of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  steam  engines 
might  well  have  become  the  predominant  motive  power  in  automo¬ 
biles.  It  had  many  advantages.  But  because  one  company  insisted 
on  holding  it  to  itself,  the  technology  progressed. 

When  you  begin  to  move  in  these  areas  and  begin  to  set  up  standards, 
you  can  freeze  development  sis  well  as  promote  it. 

Mr.  Adams.  Do  you  think  we  should  have  a  basic  Federal  stand- 
and  in  any  engineering  area  of  automobile  manufacturing? 

Governor  Romney.  Yes.  You  have  to  have  some.  But.  I  think 
this  has  to  be  approached  with  great  care.  As  I  say,  on  the  basis  of  the 
art.  of  automobile  engineering  in  recent  years,  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  integral  body  frame  construction  is  safer  than  the  frame  and 
separate  body,  i  think  it  is.  But  if  you  compel  everybody  to  go  one 
way,  you  may  very  well  retard  development  that  would  make  the  other 
way  safer  than  the  way  you  are  going. 
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A  competitive,  cooperative,  free  economy  is  capable  of  greater  prog¬ 
ress  than  a  shackled,  governmentally  directed  economy.  This  legis¬ 
lation  would  be  used  to  establish  the  latter  with  respect  to  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry. 

Mr.  Adams.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  we  should  allow  oO  separate 
developments?  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Governor  Romney.  I  wasn't  discussing  that.  I  have  indicated  that 
there  is  a  need  for  Federal  standards.  I  have  indicated  I  don't  want  to 
shut  off  the  States  from  pioneering  and  bringing  adoption  on  a  national 
basis  of  something  that  some  States  may  think  is  better  than  what  the 
Nat  ion  has  done. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  this  is  not  a 
simple  situation,  and  that  it  has  to  be  dealt  with  with  the  greatest  of 
wisdom  if  we  are  going  to  avert  setting  safety  back  and  also  setting 
the  economy  back. 

Mr.  Adams.  I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  in  offering  specific 
suggest  ions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dixgell  (presiding).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Adams. 

The  committee  will  have  to  sit  this  afternoon.  The  Chair  notes 
that  there  has  been  a  quorum  call  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Governor,  can  you  be  back  here  at  1 :30  i 

Governor  Romney.  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  me  to  do 
so  unless  it  is  quite  important. 

Congressman,  we  have  the  initial  activities  in  connection  with  Mich¬ 
igan  Week  starting  this  afternoon  in  Michigan,  and  I  am  scheduled 
to  l)e  at  meetings  starting  at  4  o’clock  and  I  can’t  get  back  for  that 
purpose  if  I  am  here  at  1 :30  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  was  anxious  to  ask  a  few  more  questions. 

Governor  Romney.  I  can  stay  here  now. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  But  we  have  had  our  second  call. 

Mr.  Dixgell.  The  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  want  to  get  a  little  more  specific  as  to 
how  we  will  set  these  standards.  I  think  I  understand  your  position 
about  calling  the  Governors  and  trying  to  work  out  a  program  on 
safety  standards. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  is  t lie  actual  machinery  of  setting  these 
standards.  I  would  not  want  to  see  the  legislation  be  where  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  given  the  sole  authority  to  set  these  standards  for  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  without  there  being  some  advisory  group  that  he 
must  consult  with. 

If  we  set  up  an  advisory  group,  and  I  think  it  should  be  important 
enough  for  the  President  to  select  and  appoint,  I  think  there  should  be 
representation  on  that  advisory  group  from  the  automobile  industry, 
where  they  can  say  that  it  would  take  so  long  to  do  this,  or  here  are 
some  new  ideas  that  ought  to  be  presented. 

I  think  the  Govern  ore  should  he  represented  on  it,  the  States  rep¬ 
resented  on  it.  But  I  think  there  should  he  in  the  law  some  advisory 
group  set  up  that  the  Secretary  must  consult  with  before  he  establishes 
the  standards. 

Governor  Romney.  1  wouldn’t  question  the  desirability  of  such  an 
advisory  group,  providing  they  were  given  a  meaningful  basis  of 
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advising,  blit  I  don't  think  that  is  a  substitution  for  the  Governors’ 
participation  in  t lie  establishment  of  the  standards.  I  am  referring  to 
the  State  governments. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  too  helpful  in 
setting  the  actual  safety  standards  to  call  all  of  the  Governors  in  to 
advise  the  Secretary.  This  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

Governor  Romney.  I  don’t  visualize  the  Governors  themselves  com¬ 
ing  in  each  time.  All  I  have  said  is  that  I  think  the  Governors,  repre¬ 
senting  the  States,  should  l>e  given  an  opportunity  to  recommend  what 
sort  of  structure  should  bo  set  up,  and  then  designate  men  from  their 
States  to  serve  on  whatever  structure  is  going  to  be  created. 

If  you  want  to  have  additional  advisory  committees  composed  of 
private  groups,  voluntary  groups,  well  and  good.  I  would  be  for  that. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  Mere  is  wlmt  1  was  thinking,  if  you  put  the 
Governors  on  that,  you  would  give  them  a  voice  in  the  Commission. 

Governor  Romney.  But  I  don't  think  that  is  a  substitute  of  what  I 
am  thinking  about. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  You  are  thinking  about  other  programs.  I 
am  thinking  about  the  specifics  of  setting  the  safety  standards  and 
design. 

Governor  Romney.  I  am  thinking  of  both.  I  think  what  you  are 
suggesting  is  a  desirable  thing,  too.  But  T  don’t  think  it  takes  the 
place  of  a  State-Federal  partnership  here  in  dealing  with  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  I  think  this  is  inherent  in  the  whole  setup, 
to  have  a  State-Federal  relationship. 

Governor  Romney.  And  I  don’t  think  that  State-Federal  partner¬ 
ship  should  be  part  of  a  structure  that  is  going  to  bring  in  private 
industry,  consumers,  and  t lie  whole  private  sector. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  1  will  disagree  with  you  there. 

Thank  you.  Governor. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

T  understand  you  have  to  go  back  to  Michigan.  We  appreciate  your 
coming  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  It  will  be  helpful  to  this 
committee,  and  I  am  certain  each  member  who  heard  you  and  who  will 
read  the  testimony,  will  know  it  is  helpful. 

( )n  April  11,  the  chairman  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
asked  him  to  contact  every  State  in  this  Nation  about  the  overall  field 
of  safety.  I  said: 

I  believe  it  will  be  a  contribution  to  the  record  of  this  hearing  if  you  would 
furnish  the  committee  with  details  of  actions  and  practices  of  the  individual 
States  insofar  as  they  lamr  on  the  overall  subject  now  pending  before  this 
committee. 

II is  reply  reads : 

In  reply  to  your  recent  letter.  I  am  enclosing  a  brief  survey  of  the  actions  and 
practices  of  the  States  in  regard  to  traffic  safety. 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  1  have  asked  the  States  to  send  to  me  their  views 
on  the  traffic  safety  legislation  now  before  you.  I  will  send  you  their  com¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 

So  we  have  asked  every  State  to  submit  that.  We  have  given  every 
person  with  public  responsibility  an  opportunity  to  appear  here.  We 
are  building  a  great  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 
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The  Department  of  Commerce, 

Wwhittffton,  DX\<  May  2G,  iM£* 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

I'kairmutK  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce , 

Home  of  Representatives*  Washington,  ICC, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  contacted  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  several  Slates  regarding  their  views  on  H,R.  1322S*  the  proposed 
'fmffio  Safety  Act  of  11*66.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  telegram  and  follow-up 
letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  States, 

To  date,  l  have  received  replies  from  thirty  States  and  these  are  enclosed, 
along  with  ti  summary  statement  of  each  of  the  replies. 

We  will  forward  additional  replies  from  the  remaining  States  as  soon  as  they 
are  received. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Enclosures. 


John  T,  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


The  De part m e n t  of  Com m erce, 
Wmh  lnyton,  D  C,,  April  26. I9GG, 

Hon.  George  C,  Wallace, 

Q  o  rent  or  of  A  l  aim  mo,  M  mi  fgo  merg,  .4  Ut . 


Dear  Governor  Wallace:  In  my  telegram  of  April  20  to  you*  I  requested 
the  views  of  your  State  on  the  President's  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  11*66. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Congress  is  currently  considering  a  number  of  bills  re¬ 
lated  to  traffic,  vehicle,  and  tire  safety.  Among  these  is  the  Administration’s 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  31*60.  It  has  been  Introduced  as  H.B.  18228  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  hearings  on  this  and  other  traffic  safety  measures  are 
now  in  progress  t^fore  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 
Companion  hearings  have  been  held  in  the  Senate. 

Chairman  Staggers  has  requested  me  to  obtain  for  him  the  views  of  the 
pertinent  State  agencies  on  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  H.R.  1322K.  I  shall  appreciate  receiving  the  views 
of  your  State  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  by  May  H  if  that  will  he  convenient, 
I  shall  he  happy,  of  course,  to  receive  your  views  also  on  the  problem  generally. 

Sincerely  yours. 


John  T.  Connor* 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Enclosure. 

i  Identical  letter  to  the  Governor  of  each  State.) 


[Telegram] 

April  26,  1966, 

Hon.  George  C.  Wallace, 

(J  over  nor  of  Alabama,  Montgomery,  Ala,: 

T  have  been  requested  by  Chairman  Staggers  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  Committee  to  collect  a  ml  transmit  to  him  the  views  of  the  several 
states  on  the  President’s  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  introduced  as 
House  tall  No.  16228.  Your  cooperation  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  A  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  being  mailed  to  you  today. 

John  T.  Connor. 
Secretory  of  Commerce* 

Identical  telegram  sent  to  the  Governor  of  each  State*  as  per  list,  attached. 


lion.  William  A,  Egan*  Governor  of  Alaska,  Jnncntt.  Alaska 

Hon.  Sam  Goddard,  Governor  of  Arizona,  Phoenix*  Arizona 

Hon.  Orval  FaubuSp  Governor  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Hon.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Governor  of  California,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Hon.  John  A.  Love,  Governor  of  Colorado*  Denver,  Colorado 

lion,  John  N*  Dempsey,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon,  Charles  L.  Terry,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Delaware,  Dover,  Delaware 

Hon.  I  lay  don  Burns,  Governor  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Hon,  Carl  Sanders,  Governor  of  Georgia,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

lion.  John  A.  Burns,  Governor  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu.  Hawaii 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Suiylie,  Governor  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho 
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Hon.  Otto  Ke rm*r.  Governor  of  Illinois,  Springfield.  Illinois 
Hon.  Roger  D,  Branigta,  Governor  of  Indiana,  Indiana  [Hdis,  Indiana 
Hon,  Harold  E,  Hughes,  Governor  of  Iowa,  lies  Moines.  Iowa 
Hon*  William  H.  Avery,  Governor  of  Kansas,  Topeka,  Kansas 
Hon*  Edward  T,  Breathitt  Jr*,  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Frankfort,  Ky, 

Hon,  John  J,  McKetthen,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  Lu. 

Hon.  John  H.  Reed,  Governor  of  Maine.  Augusta,  Maine 
Hon*  J,  Millard  Tawcs,  Governor  of  Main' land,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Hon.  John  A,  Volpe,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon*  George  Romney,  Governor  of  Michigan,  Lansing,  Michigan 
Hon.  Karl  F.  Rolvang,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  St*  Raul,  Minnesota 
lion.  Paul  B,  Johnson,  Governor  of  Mississippi,  Jackson,  Mississippi 
Hon.  Warren  K,  Hearn es,  Governor  of  Missouri.  Jefferson  City*  Mo. 

Hon.  Tim  M.  Babcock,  Governor  of  Montana,  Helena,  Montana 
1 1  oil  Frank  B.  Morrison,  Governor  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Nebraska 
Hon.  Grant  Sawyer,  Governor  of  Nevada.  Carson  City.  Nevada 
Hon.  John  W.  King.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  Concord,  N,H. 

Hon.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  X.J. 

Hon.  Jack  M,  Campbell,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Bon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller*  Governor  of  New  York,  Albany,  X.Y* 

Hon*  Dan  K.  Moore,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  X.C, 

Hon.  William  L,  Guy,  Governor  of  North  Dakota,  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Hon.  Jam es  A.  Rhodes,  Governor  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Hon.  Henry  Bellmen,  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Hon.  Mark  O,  Hatfield,  Governor  of  Oregon,  Salem,  Oregon 

Hon.  William  W,  Scranton.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Harrisburg,  Pa* 

Hon.  John  H.  Cliofee,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island*  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
lion*  Robert  R  McNair,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  S.C 
Hon.  Ni  ls  A.  Roe.  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 
Hon.  Frank  0.  Clement*  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Hoit.  John  Connelly,  Governor  of  Texas.  Austin,  Texas 
Hon*  Calvin  L.  Hampton,  Governor  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
lion.  Philip  II.  Hoff,  Governor  of  Vermont.  Montpelier,  Vermont 
Hon.  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr*  Governor  of  Virginia,  Richmond.  Virginia 
Hon.  Daniel  J,  Evans,  Governor  of  Washington,  Olympia,  Washington 
Hon,  Hu  let  i  Smith,  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Hon.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  Governor  of  Wisconslii  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Hon.  Cliff  Hansen,  Governor  of  Wyoming,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Hon.  Roberto  Siinchex-VlleHa.  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  San  Joan,  Puerto  Rico 
Hon.  Walter  X.  Toforiner,  Commissioner  of  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.C. 


May  10,  Pm 

Sum  it  ary  of  this  Comments  of  Tin:  States  ox  ILR.  13228,  the  Th.vffio  Safety 

Act  of  1£KHj 

A laxka. — Wholeheartedly  supports  bill:  feels  that  ample  time  is  provided  for 
manufacturers  to  establish  voluntary  vehicle  standards  and,  if  they  tin  not.  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do  so.  (Encloses  copy  of  March  29, 
UK  Mi,  letter  to  the  President,) 

Arizona, — Because  of  press  of  official  business,  the  Governor  Is  unable,  at  this 
Vine,  to  offer  the  views  of  the  State  on  the  Legislation, 

California, — Forwards  copy  of  telegram  of  May  3,  1066,  to  the  President  which 
welcomes  Federal  interest  (  while  urging  that  it  establish  a  partnership  with  the 
States)  and  indicates  that  a  review  of  safety  features  on  vehicles  will  be  under¬ 
taken  on  both  those  procured  for  the  State  and  offered  to  the  public. 

Connecticut. — Request,  forwarded  to  State  agencies  for  more  detailed  reply: 
refers  to  earlier  letter  to  the  President  voicing  support  for  **aLI-out  Federal  at¬ 
tack  on  highway  accidents'*  with  recognition  of  State  responsibility  and  supports 
Federal  research  of  “one-ear,T  and  llrnii-off'the-roadf'  type  accidents, 

/Hdricf  of  Cohtm  hi  a. — Enactment  of  13.  R.  13228  is  urgently  needed;  a  Federal 
program  rather  than  a  Htate-by -State  program  is  felt  to  he  the  most  effective 
means  of  implementing  automobile  safety. 

Florida. — Believes  ii  would  he  more  appropriate  to  limit  Federal  role  to  one  of 
siipiwuT  t  o  the  States  rattier  than  pass  Federal  legislation :  rensrs*  to  1938  “Reamer 
Resolution”  and  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com  mission  (YESCL 
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Hawaii. — Fnrwa rds  a  copy  of  May  5,  19C0,  letter  to  the  President  which  <*a- 
prcsses  strong  feeling  tlmt  II.R.  13228  will  "'weld  die  efforts  of  the  individual 
States  to  this  common  objective”  and  believes  same  Federal-Stale  relationship 
should  exist  for  highway  safety  as  it  does  for  highway  construction  with  greater 
emphasis  oh  State  and  municipal  responsibility. 

Idaho. — At  present  feels  that  position  taken  by  American  Association  of  Slate 
Highway  officials  on  S.  3005  represents  feeling  of  State  and  will  notify  of  any 
departures  from  that  position. 

Illinois. — Support s  Administration  proposal  for  Federal  regulation  of  vehicle 
and  tire  safety  Standards,  but  suggests  apportionments  of  State  grants  1m* 
charged  to  75%  population,  25%  area  basis  and  limitations  be  placed  on  amount 
of  research  and  development  money  to  come  from  highway  trust  fund:  recom¬ 
mends  emphasis  on  driver  licensing  and  drunken  driving  (includes  text  of  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  for  introduction  by  Illinois  congressional  delegation.) 

Iwra. — Legislation  is  being  considered  by  pertinent  State  agencies  and  will 
advise  of  any  recommendations. 

Kama* .—Encloses  a  copy  of  March  30,  19G«f  letter  to  the  President  which 
directs  special  attention  to  t lie  research  and  development  provisions  of  Title  111, 
particularly  us  they  affect  driver  licensing. 

A" entuchy. — Encloses  a  copy  of  April  29,  IfWlti*  letter  to  the  President  which 
states  that  a  well  thought-out  vehicle  stndards  program,  such  as  contained  in 
Title  I  is  very  important;  that  Title  II  and  III  provisions  are  important  and  wel¬ 
come;  offers  support  for  25%  incentive  criteria  for  Slate  grants;  a nd  believes 
determination  of  appropriate  State  safety  agency  should  be  made  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor. 

Maine. — Comments  will  be  forwarded  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

Vary  land. — Supports  purpose  and  latent  of  jwmdlng  traffic  safely  legislation 
and  suggests  consideration  be  given  to  the  statements  of  the  National  Governor's 
Conference  on  H.R  13228  and  II. It.  13290, 

Mhmmota^ Believes  that  national  safety  standards  can  be  established  and 
enforced  only  through  strong  Federal  and  State  action  and  endorses  objectives 
of  8.  3005  and  S.  3052;  recommends  additional  funding  and  strong  provision  for 
Improvement  of  police  enforcement. 

Nebranka. — Expresses  general  accord  with  intent  and  programs  of  II.R.  12223 ; 
endorses  uniformity  of  programs  and  requests  consultation  with  State  agencies 
on  Title  III  programs;  but  believe  section  305  should  be  elarilied  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  competition  for  Federal  funds  by  various  agencies  within  a  State, 

Nevada. — Governor  states  that  Ik*  heartily  believes  hi  the  Traffic  Safety  Act 
and  Transportation  Act  of  1905;  expresses  the  view  that  the  States,  through 
VESC,  should  be  accorded  a  cooperative  role  in  vehicle  safety  standards  under 
Title  I. 

New  Hampshire.  Provides  a  summary  of  the  traffic  safety  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  State  in  recent  years;  endorses  increased  Federal  participation 
particularly  for  the  benefits  it  will  provide  in  research,  reporting.  accident  rec- 
ords,  public  education;  suggests  State  participation,  through  VESC,  in  developing 
Title  l  vehicle  safety  standards. 

New  York. — Assumes  that  uniform  standards  under  Title  II  will  rake  experi¬ 
ence  mid  advice  of  the  States  into  consideration ;  encloses  proposed  guidelines 
fur  use  in  development  of  standards  under  present  Baldwin  Amendent;  reiterates 
request  for  support  of  State  safety  car  program;  suggests  VESC  can  cooperate 
with  Federal  Government  on  Title  I ;  suggests  extensive  use  of  Title  III  research 
grants  in  State  programs;  suggests  study  of  results  of  driver  register  service 
before  its  scope  is  broadened  by  legislation. 

Ohio. — Encloses  a  copy  of  a  report  tut  the  State  highway  safety  program  as 
a  guide  to  the  kind  of  matters  receiving  attention  in  Ohio, 

OklQhom a.— Encloses  a  epoy  of  letter  of  April  2ti.  19(10,  to  the  President  which 
recommends  that  the  Federal  Government  make  use  of  VESC  in  Implementing 
provisions  of  Title  t;  that  criminal  penalties  tin  addition  to  civil  penalties) 
lie  provided  for  violation  of  Title  I  ;  full  use  should  be  made  existing  facilities 
in  connecton  with  Title  II :  and  that  standards  under  proposed  section  402,  Title 
23.  should  follow  uniform  vehicle  code  and  the  action  program  of  the  President’s 
Committee, 

0 reffon. — Secretary  should  he  required  to  consul!  with  State,  Federal  and  in¬ 
dustry  representative*  In  establishing  vehicle  and  highway  safety  program 
standards;  urges  expenditure  of  Title  II  funds  and  establishment  of  research 
faculties  in  Western  UnRed  States, 
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Pennsylvania.- — Endorses  establishment  «>f  research  facility;  a  Federal-State 
part tiershii*.  using  V  ESC.  should  be  created;  n  more  complete  report  will  be  sat*- 

milted  iit  a  later  (late-  ,  .  , 

South  Carolina . — Officials  of  State  highway  department  and  highway  imtiol 
agree  that  the  objectives  of  H.ll.  1:122s  are  proper  and  desirable. 

Texas. — Urges,  by  telegram,  that  VE8C  be  given  a  role  in  vehicle  safety 
standards*  and  refers  to  testimony  given  on  May  3  and  5,  respectively,  to  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Commerce  Committees* 

I'crmoHt.— Request  received  during  the  Governors  absence;  he  will  repU 
when  be  has  had  a  chance  to  review  I  he  request.  .  *  t 

Virgin  i a .—State  began  approving  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  lh*_,  joined 
VKSC  in  HMv4  and  will  continue  its  policy  of  favoring  legislation  which  v\  ill 
Improve  traffic  safety. 

Went  Virginia* — The  Governor  will  for  ward  Ins  views  as  soon  as  |jossime. 
irtoconsiM,- — States*  resimnsibilities  in  law  enfor<*ement,  licensing,  driver 
education.  etc,.  must  be  recognised;  VESC  should  be  tiven  a  role  in  vehicle 
safety  standards;  maximum  effort  should  he  made  to  use  existing  research 
facilities;  States  should  have  a  role  in  developing  Title  111  standards  ;  np|K>rtion- 
ntenfc  formula  should  1h?  changed  to  75%  population,  25%  urea  basis;  a  single 
State  agency  should  coordinate:  and  additional  revenues  should  he  sought  for 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  cover  safety  program®*  .  .  . ,  ~ 

W  gamin#. — Views  of  the  Governor  are  the  same  as  those  given  on  behalf  of 
National  Governors1  Council  before  House  Public  Works  Committee  on  May 
and  Commerce  Committee  on  May  4. 


State  of  Alaska,  Office  of  the  Governor, 

Juneau,  April  SO,  1986. 

lion.  Joitrv  T.  Connor, 

Secret  ary  of  Comm  ercc,  TF  a#  hi  ugton,  DX*. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  yon  f«»r  your  telegram  am)  letter  of  April  26 
In  which  yon  asked  our  views  on  the  President's  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Aet 
of  1906.  We  have  reviewed  the  hill  and  believe  that  It  will  accomplish  Us 
stated  purpose:  “to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  prop- 
erty  damage  resulting  from  truffle  accidents.”  The  alarming  increase  In  Ihe 
rate  of  traffic  accidents  throughout  the  rutted  States  certainly  Justides  the  kind 
of  regulation  provided  by  the  bill.  And  certainly  the  States  are  not  in  n  posi¬ 
tion  to  provide  effective  regulation  of  automobile  manufacturers. 

The  bill  appears  to  provide  ample  time  for  the  automobile  manufacturers  to 
provide  their  own  safety  standards  so  that  the  purposes  of  the  Mil  eon  no 
accomplished  by  the  manufacturers  themselves  without  interference  from  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  desum  and  build 
safe  automobiles,  then  it  seems  highly  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  step  iti  and  establish  minimum  safety  standards  and  require  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  comply  with  them. 

T  would  wholeheartedly  support  the  hill.  Please  refer  to  the  enclosed  eopj 
of  my  letter  of  March  3,  l!KMk  to  President  Johnson,  for  further  expressions 
of  my  feelings  on  this  mutter.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  his  opportunity  to 
express  our  opinion  on  this  badly  needed  humanitarian  legislation. 

Sincerely.  _  .  „ 

William  A.  Egan,  Coventor. 


Enclosure. 


March  3,  1066, 


The  Honorable  Lrx  no x  B.  Johnson, 

President,  United  States  of  America . 

The  White  HonitCt 
Washington,  /LC. 

Bear  Mr.  President:  Your  letter  of  March  24.  1 066,  concerning  t rathe  safety 
is  certainly  timely.  We  in  Alaska  are  also  experiencing  the  vicious  spiral  you 
refer  to  concerning  increasing  accidentia  and  highway  fatalities* 

I  heartily  welcome  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  I960.  As  you  point  out,  it  does 
energize  our  Federal-State  partnership. 

As  per  your  request,  l  do  have  several  suggestions  which  may  strengthen  rhe 
Aet.  and  may  help  us  cut  down  on  the  highway  carnage*  First,  any  program  of 
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traffic  safety  must  take  into  account  the  two  basic  factors:  the  man  and  the 
machine. 

In  Alaska  we  see  the  man  and  the  machine  as  part  of  one  over-all  problem. 
I  strongly  urge  an  integrated  approach  to  our  traffic  safety  problems.  This 
would  include  programs  of:  driver  training,  public  education;  a  meaningful 
driver’s  licensing  program;  adequate  traffic  patrolling;  well  trained  and  con¬ 
ducted  traffic  courts;  a  long-range  traffic  safety  legislative  program,  which  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1900  goes  far  to  realize. 

In  addition  to  the  "human"  and  educational  factors  above,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  recognize  that  the  human  factor  will  always  come  into  play  and  that 
there  will  always  come  tragically,  the  accidents.  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  an 
integrated  traffic  safety  program  include:  adequate  highway  engineering  and 
traffic  control  efforts ;  periodic  vehicle  safety  inspections :  adequate  traffic  iwitrols ; 
adequate  accident  investigation :  design  of  the  automobile  to  protect  its  occupants. 

Let  me  particularly  emphasize  my  concern  with  the  safety  of  automobiles 
themselves.  If  we  have  a  fallible  human  being  driving  the  care,  then  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  make  the  ear  as  infallible  as  p<»ssible  so  as  to  protect  him 
from  himself.  A  serious  effort  at  designing  cars  for  occupant  safety  would 
necessarily  have  to  come  from  the  Federal  level.  I  recognize  the  difficulties 
of  such  a  program,  and  the  costs  of  it.  But  the  time  is  growing  short,  as  you 
have  so  eloquently  indicated.  We  need  all  aspects  of  a  traffic  safety  program. 

In  your  splendid  endeavor  you  have  my  full  support  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


William  A.  Egan,  Governor. 


The  Governor  of  Arizona, 

Phoenix,  Ainu  //,  1966. 


Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  2(1  relative  to 
the  President’s  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act. 

Due  to  an  extremely  long  session  of  the  legislature,  just  ended,  and  the  press 
of  other  state  business,  my  office  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  study  IIR 
1322S  and  consult  with  state  agencies  on  this  matter  and  therefore,  I  am  unable 
at  this  time  to  offer  the  views  of  the  State  of  Arizona  on  this  legislation. 

Sincerely, 


Samtei.  P.  Goddard. 


State  of  California. 

Governor's  Office, 
Sacramento .  May  3,  1906. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor. 

Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Connor:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  April  20.  1966  to  Governor 
Brown,  lam  forwarding  a  copy  of  his  reply  to  President  Johnsou  concerning  the 
proimsed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  I960. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  A.  Clark. 
Assistant  Cabinet  Secretary. 

Enclosure. 

Governor's  Office,  May  3 ,  1966. 

The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

President  of  the  Vnitcd  States. 

White  Tlfmse,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  share  your  thoughts  on  the  tragic  losses  due  to  needless  highway  acci¬ 
dents.  As  indicated  in  the  comments  I  forwarded  to  be  read  as  testimony 
on  HR  13290.  and  related  bills.  We  welcome  and  support  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  getting  into  the  field  of  highway  safety — a  field  which 
has  preoccupied  the  States  for  many  years.  I  do  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Federal  Government  not  preempt  the  field,  but  establish  a  partnership  in  traf¬ 
fic  safety  programs  which  would  continue  State  activity  in  an  important  role. 
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My  people  have  been  working  closely  with  the  representatives  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  and  have  been  following  the  work  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  for  Highway  Safety.  I  recently  appointed  a  Governor’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  Traffic  Safety,  which  set  up  action  panels  to  assist  in  promoting 
needed  State  and  Federal  legislation.  I  have  also  activated  a  traffic  safety 
coordinating  committee  within  State  government,  chaired  by  Robert  Bradford, 
administrator  of  the  transportation  agency. 

I  have  also  advised  my  highway  patrol  commission.  Mr.  Bradford  Crittenden, 
to  review  those  safety  features  which  are  required  In  cars  used  hy  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Highway  Patrol  and  to  recommend  those  features  which  might  logically 
he  provided  in  passenger  vehicles  in  California. 

Through  these  approaches  we  hope  to  improve  our  safety  programs  within  the 
State  and  he  in  a  position  to  provide  strong  support  to  you  in  carrying  out 
national  objectives  in  the  safety  field. 

I  have  instructed  Mr.  Bradford  to  report  further  progress  and  keep  in  touch 
with  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hurst,  Jr..  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Highway 
Safety. 

Edmund  G.  Brown,  Governor. 


St  a  tv.  of  Con  necticut. 


Executive  Chambers. 

Hartford,  May  9.  I960. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor. 

The  secretary  of  Commerce , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  This  will  acknowledge  your  recent  letter  concerning  the 
views  of  appropriate  State  agencies  on  the  President’s  proposed  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of 


Since  this  is  n  rather  substantial  piece  of  legislation.  I  know  you  will  under¬ 
stand  my  desire  to  have  it  given  thorough  study  by  the  appropriate  State 
agencies  in  compiling  their  evaluations. 

Earlier  this  month.  I  replied  directly  to  President  Johnson  to  voice  my  sup¬ 
port  for  the  proposed  all-out  Federal  attack  on  highway  accidents,  so  long  as 
it  does  not  remove  from  the  states  any  of  their  authority  in  this  field  or  encour¬ 
age  states  to  abandon  their  own  responsibilities. 

T  also  at  that  time  suggested  that  i>erhaps  the  proposed  program  might  include 
a  Federal  research  program  into  the  causes  of  one-car,  run-off-the-road  type 
of  accidents,  which  have  occurred  with  disturbing  frequency  in  recent  months 
in  Connecticut. 

I  am  forwarding  n  copy  of  your  letter  and  the  proposed  legislation  to  appro¬ 
priate  Connecticut  agencies  with  the  request  that  they  compile  their  evaluations 
and  views  so  that  they  can  l>e  sent  to  you  as  goon  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 


John  Dempsey,  Governor. 


May  3.  1 <MW. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce . 

Washington ,  D.C . 


Dear  Secretary  Connor:  Reference  is  made  to  your  telegram  and  letter, 
both  dated  April  2f>,  requesting  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 

District  of  Columbia  on  the  President’s  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
introduced  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  as  H.R.  13228,  89th  Congress. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  of  the  view  that  such 
legislation  is  urgently  needed  and  that  a  Federal  program  of  automobile  and 
highway  safety,  rather  than  a  State-by-State  program,  constitutes  the  most 
effective  means  of  implementing  the  desired  goal  of  automobile  safety.  The 
Commissioners  therefore  strongly  recommend  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  hy  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration’s  program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  report  to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Watter  X.  Torrixer. 
President.  Board  of  Commissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 
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Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Map  3,  198$* 

1  Ion,  John  T.  Connor. 

bY iretm'i/  of  Commerce,  Wmhtnftton,  D.C * 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  and  letter  of  April  26,  I960,  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  13228,  if  is  my  feeling  that  it  would 

he  more  appropriate  to  limit  the  Federal  role  to  one  of  support  to  the  States 
rather  than  pass  Federal  legislation,  l  refer  you  to  the  1038  legislation  adopted 
by  Congress  Identified  as  the  "Reamer  resolution-*  authorizing  the  States  to 
purer  Into  compacts  for  uniformity  of  safety  regulations.  Compacts  have  been 
adopted,  have  been  successful  and  have  been  endorsed  by  44  States,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  (Ami mission  will  Issue  regu¬ 
lations  in  October  that  will  further  guarantee  and  insure  additional  safety 
factors  to  our  citizens, 

Haydox  Iii  hns,  Governor  of  Florida, 


E X ECU  TTVE  C II A  M  BE  IIS,  / 70» Ol If I M .  M  (f  //  J.  /  966. 

Hon.  John  11.  Con  nor, 

tier  ret  (try  of  Commerce.  U.8.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Secbetary  Connor:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  April  26,  1966,  and  wire 
received  April  28.  1  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  The 
President  regarding  his  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1SX56  (  ll.lt.  13228), 
Warmest  personal  regards.  Hay  the  Almighty  be  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 


John  A.  Burns. 


Enclosure. 


Executive  Cham  hers,  Honolulu,,  Mayo.  1986. 


Tlie  Honorable  Lyndon  B,  Johnson, 

The  White  Mouse,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mil  President:  Your  letter  of  March  24,  I960,  concerning  the  staggering 
loss  to  our  Nation  In  litiniuu  mid  national  resources  as  a  result  of  traffic  accidents 
vividly  underscores  the  need  for  a  concerted  national  attack  at  this  source  of 
needless  and  tragic  waste  of  our  national  assets. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  In  tbe  midst  of  an  unprecedented  period  of  highway 
construction ;  yet  with  these  improvements  in  physical  facilities  we  are  also  in 
tlie  midst  of  an  ever  increasing  record  in  traffic  acideuts.  This  toll,  I  believe, 
is  an  unnecessary  and  tragic  loss  to  the  productivity  of  this  State  and  the 
N- a  t  i  on .  I  ha  ve  i  n  st  met  ed  my  Ad  m  in  ist  rn  t  ion  to  i  acreage  i  t  s  e  ffo  rt  $  ti  m  a  rd  red  nc- 
iug  this  toll. 

Hawaii  has  had  for  many  years  a  program  of  continuing  improvements  to  its 
highway  facilities.  This  program  has,  until  recently,  been  wholly  State 'financed. 
Our  Highway  Division  is  now  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  to 
utilize  Federal  aid  highway  funds  tn  pursue  this  program  of  improvements 
wherever  possible  white  continuing  wholly  State-financed  projects  In  those  areas 
which  may  not  qualify  for  Federal  aid. 

This  is  but  one  facet  of  a  total  highway  safety  program  which  should  be 
and  must  he  pursued  on  a  national  level  if  we  are  to  see  a  decrease  In  our  high¬ 
way  accident  losses.  While  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  pressed  Traffic  Safety 
Act  will  weld  the  efforts  of  the  Individual  States  to  this  common  objective,  it  is 
my  belief  that  certain  portions  of  the  Act  will  dilute  the  efforts  of  the  various 
State  highway  departments  and  other  local  governmental  agencies  in  the  pursuit 
of  effective  and  continuing  programs  concerning  ihe  various  aspects  of  highway 
safety. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  joint  State-Bureau  of  Public  Roads  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  the  various  established  administrative  and 
policy  making  organizations  of  responsible  State  officials,  should  he  continued 
and  strengthened  so  that  we  may  better  utilize  the  recognized  talents  of  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  who  am  experienced  In  the  administration  of  the  highway 
programs.  These  cooperative  efforts  have  been  most  productive  and  have 
resulted  iu  a  highway  system  second  to  no  other  nation  In  the  world. 

Federal  aid  will  undoubtedly  reinforce  the  State’s  efforts  toward  an  all- 
encompassing  highway  safety  program.  The  proposed  method  of  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  funds  for  this  program,  particularly  that  portion  which  would  be 
distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  should  be  reviewed  to  reflect  a 
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more  rational  method  of  apportionment  I  also  feel  that  these  funds  should  he 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Beads  with  the  State  highway  depart¬ 
ments  being  designated  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  safety  program. 

1  believe  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  State  and  municipal  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Act  and  that  greater  recognition 
be  given  to  the  role  of  local  government  in  accomplishing:  these  aims,  A  joint 
effort  of  the  various  governmental  agencies  concerned,  including  the  respective 
Federal  agencies,  could  perform  many  of  Uic  functions  proposed  in  the  Act,  Such 
an  effort  would  create  a  better  sense  of  accomplishment  and  achievement  in  an 
area  which  vitally  concerns  all  levels  of  government. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  all  resources  of  this  State  will  Ih?  utilized  to  pursue 
the  objectives  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  and  I  pledge  the  support  of  this  Slate 
toward  the  pursuit  of  a  proper  program  which  will  contribute  to  the  alleviation 
of  this  national  tragedy. 

Warmest  persona L  regards.  May  the  Almighty  be  with  you  and  yours  always* 
Sincerely, 


John  A,  Burns. 


Boise,  Idaho.  April  29,  jfftiU. 

Hon*  John  T*  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce ;  Wajhingtoth  DX\ 

Reurtel  April  26  Have  discussed  HR  13228  S  3005  HR  13200  and  S  3052  with 
Idaho  Safety  Commission  and  noted  similarity  of  same  At  present  feel  that 
position  taken  by  AASHO  on  S  3005  appears  to  represent  our  thinking.  Will 
review  all  of  above  and  notify  of  any  changes. 

Warm  personal  regard. 

Robert  E.  Smylie, 

Governor  of  Idaho. 


Office  ok  the  Governor. 

Springfield,  May  2t  19GC>. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor, 

Secret  ary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C, 


Dear  Secretary  Connor:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  26  regarding  the 
views  of  the  State  of  Illfnoe  on  the  President'S  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  11106, 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  The  President.  I  assured  him  of  our  support  of  the 
legislation  in  Its  present  form  and  that  we  would  welcome  amendments  to  the 
Act  that  would  provide  the  following : 

1.  Revise  Paragraph  “b”  of  Section  402  to  provide  for  76%  of  the  funds  to  be 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population  and  25%  on  the  basis  of  area. 

2.  Revise  Section  203  to  place  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds  to  In?  appropriated 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  the  construction  of  research,  development,  and 
testing  faculties* 

3.  Add  sections  placing  more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  tighter  controls  on  driver 
licensing  and  more  stringent  pen  a  Res  for  driving  while  Intoxicated. 

Last  week  I  wrote  to  our  Congressional  delegation  (copies  enclosed)  specifying 
suggest  ed  a  mendments. 

I  hope  this  will  inform  you  of  our  desire  to  tie  helpful  in  this  very  Important 
legislation.  Further,  I  regret  that  the  telegram  to  which  you  referred  was  not 
received  in  this  office, 

Sincerely, 


Utto  Kern  eh,  Governor . 


Enclosures. 


April  21,  1906. 

Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 

r.&\  Senator  from  Illinois,  Senate  Office  It u tiding,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Our  Official  Traffic  Safety  Coordinating  Committee 
unanimously  believes  that  there  should  be  Federal  regulations  and  minimal  safety 
requirements  for  equipment  and  tires.  We  also  strongly  believe  that  the  power 
to  set  minimal  standards  of  a  highr  grade  than  that  set  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  be  retained  by  the  states.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
repeatedly  held  that,  in  areas  where  the  Federal  government  has  entered  fields 
of  control  formerly  solely  governed  by  the  states,  1:be  states  have  iost  control 
and  jurisdiction  over  these  areas. 
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Fur  i  huso  reasons,  we  suggest  to  you  the*  adoption  of  the  amendments  attached 
to  S  tHwAiU.  S  300®,  and  HR  13228,  These  amendments  allow  the  states  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  cooperate  with  the  Federal  government  in  establishing  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  for  highway  safety  programs.  The  suggested  change  in  the  effective  time 
of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  t of  Commerce  or  Transportation)  would  give  the 
respective  states  an  opportunity  to  enact  legislation  necessary  to  set  minimal 
standards  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof, 

I  urge  you  to  help  develop  and  work  for  the  passage  of  traffic  safety  legislation 
which  will  be  compatible  with  the  comments  expressed  above  for  minimal  Federal 
requirements  with  the  light  reserved  to  the  states  to  adopt  and  enforce  higher 
standards  if  they  so  desire. 

Your  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely* 

- — — T  Governor . 


[S,  2600,  89th  C«ng.,  2d  «rs,] 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Amendment 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. - - — —  to  S.  20OJ>,  a  bill  to  establish  safety 

standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

In  Sec.  0,  strike  out  the  second  sentence  In  said  section,  and  insert  In  lien 
thereof:  “Amendments  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  specified  therefor  by  the 
Secretary  in  said  order  which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  year  nor  later  than 
two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment  is  Issued.” 

In  Sec.  7,  in  the  first  sentence  In  said  section,  strike  out  “differ  from”  and  in¬ 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  “standards  are  lower  than  the”. 

in  Sec,  7.  in  the  first  sentence  in  said  section,  strike  out  “different”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “lower”. 


[3.  300®,  S9rh  Cong.,  2<1  sens,) 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Amendments 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  - - - - to  S.  300o,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 

coordinated  national  safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents 
and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  properly  damage  which  occur  in  such  accidents, 
viz : 

On  ]Kigo  4,  line  22,  strike  out  “one  hundred  and  eighty  days”  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  “one  year”. 

On  pages  4  and  5,  strike  out  all  that  part  of  paragraph  <b)  following  the 
pc  rind  in  line  23  of  page  4. 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  18  through  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “that  order, 
which  shall  tie  no  sooner  than  cue  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment 
or  withdrawal  is  issued.” 

On  page  22,  lines  15  and  10,  strike  “approved  by  the  Secretary"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “developed  by  the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the  States”. 


[H.R.  13228.  89th  Cone..  2d  eesa.} 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Amendments 

Intended  to  he  proposed  by  Mr,  — — —  - .  to  H.R.  13228,  a  bill  to  provide  for 

a  coordinated  national  safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  motor  vehicles  In  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents 
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anil  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  which  occur  In  such  accidents, 
viz : 

on  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  “one  hundred  and  eighty  days”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “one  year” 

on  pages 4  and  5,  strike  out  all  that  part  of  paragraph  (b)  following  the  period 
in  line  2(1  of  page  4. 

on  page  5*  strike  out  lines  15  through  10  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "order, 
which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment 
or  withdrawal  is  issued,” 

On  page  22.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  "approved  hy  the  Secretary”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “developed  hy  the  Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the  States”, 


Deb  Molxks,  Iowa,  May  f,  196 6\ 

John  T.  Cox  n  ok. 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington*  D.C.: 

This  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter  with  regard  to  III.  13228.  Proposed  legis¬ 
lation  being  r<  inside  red  by  pertinent  State  agencies  as  It  pertains  to  Iowa.  Will 
advise  your  office  of  any  recommendations. 

Harold  E,  Hughes. 


The  State  of  Kansas, 

Office  of  tti  e  Governor, 
Topeka,  Ham*,  May  J,  1966. 


Him.  John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
t  iep ar  t  m cn  t  of  Co m  merer , 
Wrwh  intitan,  B,C. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary :  This  is  to  acknowledge  your  recent  letter,  requesting 
Unit  tlic  views  of  the  State  of  Kansas  on  H.R.  13228  be  submitted, 

A  similar  request  was  received  from  the  President  In  regard  to  the  proposed 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  A  copy  of  my  reply  of  March  30  is  enclosed.  Tills 
letter  sets  out  my  basic  views  on  the  proposed  legislation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  II.  Avery,  Governor, 


March  30, 1906. 


The  President, 
The  White  Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr,  President:  I  appreciate  your  letter  of  March  24  and  the  attached 
copy  of  S.  3005,  a  hill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  program 
and  to  establish  safety  standards  for  motors  vehicles.  I  further  note  that  you 
invite  any  comment  that  1  might  have  to  submit  relative  to  this  proposal  or 
other  matters  that  could  he  adopted  to  reduce  the  high  accident  and  fatality 
rate  on  our  nation's  Highways, 

I  would  particularly  like  to  urge  that  special  attention  be  given  to  Sub-Section 
403  of  Section  301  of  Title  III  of  the  bill.  This  deals  with  highway  safety 
research  and  development.  It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  to  me  that  we 
need  to  establish  more  constructive  guidelines  for  revocation  of  licenses  of 
senior  citizens,  other  than  a  simple  age  limitation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  some  states  do  have  tests  that  are  applied,  but  in  most  Instances  the  driver 
once  licensed  continues  to  be  eligible  for  a  license  unless  it  is  revoked  for  some 
violation  or  other  stipulated  cause. 

Age  Itself  is  not  a  reliable  criteria  for  eligibility  to  drive.  Physical  deficiencies 
do  not  follow  any  inflexible  pattern.  It  seems  there  has  been  reluctance  on  the 
I  mi  rt  of  regulatory  agencies  to  develop  criteria  for  drivers'  tests  for  senior 
citizens.  This  I  hoiie  could  be  further  explored  under  the  section  of  the  hill 
Unit  Is  mentioned  above. 

I  would  need  additional  Information  on  the  bill  before  I  could  .subscribe 
rny  full  support  to  all  titles  contained  therein. 

Tours  very  truly. 


Wm,  H.  Avery,  Governor, 
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Office  op  the  Governor, 
Frankfort,  Ky,t  April  29, 19CG. 

I  Ion,  John  T,  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  In  response  to  your  April  2fi  letter,  I  am  enclosing  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  President  expressing  my  views  on  hU  proposed  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  mm. 


Sincerely, 


Edward  T.  Breathitt, 


Office  of  the  Governor, 
Frankfort,  Ky,,  April  29,  IMG, 

THE  PREBI0ENT, 

The  White  Hottae,  Washington,  D,C. 


Jly  Dear  Mr,  President:  Your  letter  of  March  24,  lfHlfi,  has  received  my  most 
earnest  concern*  Deaths  and  injuries  caused  by  traffic  accidents  are  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  facing  not  only  this  state  but  the  entire  country. 
We  hi  Kentucky  have  inaugurated  a  full  scale  attack  on  the  problem. 

Our  program  has  been  directed  to  all  facets  of  traffic  accident  prevention. 
For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  summaries  of  the  various  programs  we  have 
undertaken.  To  help  ns  achieve  our  aims  we  have  had  the  help  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  Insurance  Institute  of  Highway  Safety,  University  of  Kentucky  and 
1  lie  Trn the  I n sti t ate  of  No rt hw es te rn  tin i  versi l  y . 

You  are  aware  of  the  financial  limitations  of  states.  Grants  to  states  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  Title  3  of  the  proposed  legislation  will  help  us  to  continue  and 
helpfully  expand  onr  traffic  safety  program.  It  will  also  lie  of  immense  assist¬ 
ance  to  us  in  augmenting  and  amplifying  such  much -needed  programs  as  driver 
education  in  our  high  schools  (an  area  of  traffic  safety  where  we  are  greatly 
In  need  <»f  assistance here  in  Kentucky). 

In  my  judgment  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  program  of  coordinated  traffic 
safety  research  such  as  that  proposed  in  Title  2  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Act.  We 
feel  that  a  well- thought-out  program  for  the  improvement  of  vehicle  standards 
such  as  that  outlined  in  Title  1  of  the  Act  is  very  imporntnt  May  1  add  that 
we  also  very  much  favor  8.  2000  relating  to  the  development  of  tire  standards 
and  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  such  i  ire  safety  standards* 

In  further  evaluating  the  Federal -State  relationship  as  it  will  develop  under 
the  proposed  legislation,  we  very  definitely  support  the  allocation  of  25%  of  the 
funds  to  the  states  on  the  incentive  basis* 

We  also  commend  most  highly  the  wording  relating  to  utilizing  the  appropriate 
“Highway  Safety  Agency*'  in  dealing  with  the  states. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  determination  on  designation  of  the  appropriate 
Highway  Safety  Program  should  be  made  by  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
individual  state  working  closely  with  each  state's  coordinating  committee. 
Where  coordinating  committees  do  not  exist,  perhaps  a  singular  state  agency 
or  designated  ad-hoe  committee  could  be  utilized. 

The  recent  session  of  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  took  historic  action 
in  traffic  safety  by  adopting  10  major  laws  relating  to  this  subject,  in  addition 
to  budgetary  provision  for  100  additional  state  police  troopers  and  a  10% 
increase  In  pay  for  these  men.  Enclosed  U  a  summary  of  that  legislation,  along 
with  a  copy  of  onr  printed  Action  Program  (patterned  after  the  Action  Program 
<>f  your  Committee  for  Highway  Safety  as  that  program  relates  to  Kentucky), 
and  a  copy  of  a  summary  report  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  on  public  safety,  just 
published  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Public  Safety, 

We  look  forward  to  a  vital  and  sustained  program  of  Federal- State  coojierii- 
tton  which  will  produce  a  substantial  reduction  In  the  highway  deaths  and 
injuries  which  daily  plague  our  people, 

1  wish  you  every  success  in  your  efforts  to  help  solve  this  most  Important 
problem  and  pledge  to  you  my  support  and  the  coordinated  support  and  assistance 
of  the  traffic  safety  resources  of  Kentucky  State  Government 
Respectfully, 


Edward  T,  Breathitt, 
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Augusta,  Maine,  April  29, 1906. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  President's  proposed  Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  1906.  The  State  of  Maine  has  been  most  active  in  traffic  safety 
for  many  vears.  Our  current  standards  and  our  constant  research  in  this  field 
will  he  taken  into  consideration  in  my  reply.  You  may  exi>ect  my  comments  on 
House  bill  number  13228  at  the  earliest  convenience. 

Gov.  John  II.  Reed. 


Executive  Depa rtm  en t, 
Annapolis ,  Md .,  April  21, 1966. 


Hon.  John  T.  Connor. 

Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Washington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  support  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  traffic  safety 
legislation  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

1  suggest,  however,  that  careful  consideration  be  given  by  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  the  statement  to  be  presented  by  the 
representative  of  the  National  Governors’  Conference  at  the  May  *4th  hearing  on 


House  Bill  13228. 

Further,  I  suggest  that  the  same  careful  consideration  l>e  given  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  offered  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Hoads  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works  on  May  3rd  by  the  National  Governors’  Conference  repre¬ 
sentative  in  respect  to  House  Bill  18290. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Millard  Tawes, 

Governor. 


State  of  Min nesoya. 

Executive  Office, 

St.  Caul,  Minn.,  May  4, 1966. 


lion.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your  telegram  and  your  letter.  In 
response,  I  should  like  to  state  that  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  my  advisers 
in  highway  and  safety  matters,  including  the  Commissioner  of  Highways.  John 
P.  Jamieson,  that  favorable  consideration  should  be  giveu  to  the  '‘Traffic  Safety 
Aet  of  1906"  (S.  3005) .  We  also  endorse  the  objectives  of  the  "Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1960"  (S.  3012)  but  recommend  that  action  taken  toward  the  improvement 
of  highway  safety  be  a  joint  effort  of  the  various  states  and  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Hoads. 

We  further  recommend  in  addition  to  the  prescriptions  included  in  this  hill 
that  additional  funding  be  guaranteed  for  the  safety  provisions  thereby  enacted. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  1 %  of  the  excise  tax  on  domestically  manufactured 
automobiles  will  be  credited  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
fiuaneing  these  safety  provisions.  The  calculations  that  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  us  indicate  that  this  source  will  not  be  sufficient  to  finance  these  features. 


One  worthy  provision  not  included  in  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  is  im¬ 
provement  of  police  enforcement  of  traffic  legislation  on  our  highways.  We  have 
evidence  of  the  benefits  which  can  derive  from  proper  enforcement  policies  which 
discourage  excessive  speed  and  reckless  driving  thereby  reducing  the  severity 
of  accidents  and  lowering  fatality  rates. 

Associates  in  the  Council  of  State  Governments  have  urged  me  to  discourage 
federal  action.  I  feel,  rather,  that  national  safety  standards  can  !>e  established 
and  enforced  only  through  strong  federal  and  state  action. 


With  kindest  regards. 
Yours  very  truly. 


Karl  F.  Rolvaag. 

Governor. 
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State  or  Neuraska, 
Department  or  Motor  Vehicles, 

May  -it 

Uoii,  John  t,  Connor, 

Secret ary  of  ('am  merce, 

Washington,  D.V. 

Dear  Sir:  Governor  Morrison  1 ms  asked  me  to  communicate  our  views  on  the 
President's  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  UHK5t  os  requested  in  your  letter  of 
April  26, 

I  have  reviewed  II.R.  13228  carefully,  and  we  are  in  general  accord  with  its 
Intent  and  programs.  We  do  want  to  he  sure  that  the  appropriate  state  agencies 
will  he  consulted  in  determining  the  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
tinder  Title  III*  We  do  feel  that  our  state  can  and  must  make  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  highway  safety  programs*  and  that  uniformity  of  programs  and  poll* 
cies  is  essential  to  cope  with  ike  ever-increasing  mobility  of  tlie  American  public. 
We  arc  concerned  with  the  definition  of  “state  highway  safety  agency'1  in 
Title  III.  In  our  state,  and  in  many  others,  the  programs  covered  by  Title  III 
arc  now  administered  by  more  than  one  department.  Section  305  appears  broad 
enough  in  it^  language  to  cover  all  such  departments  and  programs,  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  does  seem  to  exist  for  competition  between  departments  for  federal 
funds"  While  we  are  confident  that  the  Secretary  would  guard  against  this  in 
negotiations  with  state  agencies,  we  believe  Section  305  could  be  amended  to 
eliminate  ibis  problem,  by  requiring  that  the  governor  of  each  state  determine 
the  allocation  of  federal  funds  among  the  appropriate  agencies. 

We  look  forward  to  continued  cooperation  with  our  sister  states  and  the  federal 
government  in  developing  the  most  effective  traffic  safety  programs. 

Sincerely, 

Department  of  Motor  \  chicles, 
James  E,  Dunlevey,  Director , 


The  State  of  Nevada, 

Executive  Chamber, 
Carson  City*  Nev,t  May  It,  1966. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Comm  erce , 

Washington,  B.C, 

Mr  Dear  Mr,  Secretary  :  I  have  received  your  wire  and  letter  of  April  26, 196b, 
and  want  you  to  know  that  1  heartily  believe  in  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  and  the 
Transportation  Act  of  11X16,  I  believe  the  Congress  is  headed  In  the  right  dim- 
thm  In  its  efforts  to  stop  our  high  fatality  rate  on  the  highways  of  our  nation,  but 
I  must  bring  u>  vour  attention  Title  I  of  Hit.  13228,  now  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  which  preempts  the  states  from  having  any  voice  in  determining 
vehicle  equipment  safety  standards.  ^  ..  .  „  ..  . 

I  feel  that  the  federal  government  and  state  governments,  through  the  \  chide 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  (of  which  the  State  of  Nevada  was  one  of  the  first, 
to  join),  anti  with  the  cooperation  of  the  automobile  manufacturers,  could  pro¬ 
vide  an  acceptable  set  of  vehicle  safety  standards,  and  that  these  standards  would 
he  more  easily  enforced  through  the  present  state  police  and  highway  patrol 

enforcement  agencies,  .  . , 

I  earnestly  request  that  you  give  this  suggestion  your  serious  ^nsideratlon, 
Ynu  can  be  assured  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State  of  Nevada  with  the  federal 
government  in  this  respect. 

Grant  SawYEB,  Governor. 


State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Concord,  May  St  1966, 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Secretary  Connor:  This  is  to  acknowledge  your  recent  correspondence 
with  reference  to  New  Hampshire’s  views  on  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
TNhJ 

Here  in  the  Granite  State  we  are  convinced  that  the  new  interest  in  traffic 
safety  mi  the  part  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  will  lead  to  more  effective 
programs  of  traffic  act1  i dent  prevention. 
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The  states  long  lmve  engaged  hi  efforts  to  bring  constant  Improvement  to  the 
safety  picture.  Personally,  I  feel  that  these  efforts  have  met  with  a  large 
measure  of  success,  particularly  during  the  past  25  years*  as  the  fatality  rates 
per  100  million  miles  of  travel  have  been  cut  from  12  in  1941  to  5.6  last  year, 
while  the  number  of  vehicles,  drivers  and  tulles  driven  has  multiplied  several 
times. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  that  the  number  of  fatalities  last  year  would  have  been 
more  than  100,600  if  these  gains  had  not  been  made.  Unfortunately,  despite  ac¬ 
complishing  these  reductions,  the  '‘law  of  diminishing  return”  does  exist  and  to 
make  further  improvement,  our  efforts  must  he  doubled  and  redoubled. 

While  the  States  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  traffic  safety  promotion, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  level  of  government,  every  public  and  private  organization 
and  every  citizen  to  contribute  wlmi  they  can  toward  better  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

increased  federal  participation  in  the  traffic  safety  Held  is  long  overdue,  and 
we  firmly  believe  that  provisions  in  the  proposed  legislation,  which  will  increase 
aid  lo  the  states  in  order  that  they  may  do  a  better  and  more  effective  Job  in 
traffic  safety  will  bear  substantial  returns. 

The  experience  of  our  State  with  regard  to  increases  In  automobile  fatalities 
and  accidents  In  recent  years  lias  been  similar  to  that  of  many  others.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1961,  we  hud  100  automobile  fatalities,  in  1962  It  increased  lo  111,  in 
1903,  142  deaths  at  the  rate  of  4.4  persons  killed  for  every  100  ml II Jon  miles 
traveled,  and  in  1904  the  figure  soared  to  1.YS  deaths  at  the  rate  of  4*7  persons 
killed  per  100  million  miles  of  motor  vehicle  i ravel.  Obviously,  something  had  to 
be  done  to  arrest  this  upward  trend  of  carnage  on  our  highways.  Therefore,  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  I  appointed  a  Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Committee,  made  tip 
of  fifteen  individuals  who  were  leaders  in  the  field  of  highway  safety  in  our 
State.  These  included  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Safety,  heads  of 
statewide  organizations,  concerned  with  the  problem  and  Individual  citizens 
knowledgeable  in  the  field. 

The  Committee  immediately  set  to  work  analyzing  the  highway  accident 
problem  In  New  Hampshire  to  try  to  determine  where  the  greatest  weaknesses 
existed  and  what  approach  we  should  use  In  solving  the  probdlem.  After  con¬ 
siderable  deliberation,  a  line  of  attack  was  developed.  Since  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  would  be  meeting  in  1965,  it  was  recommended  that  this  be  presented  to  the 
Legislature  as  a  highway  safety  legislative  program,  I  gave  endorsement  to 
the  program  and  presented  it  in  a  special  message  to  our  Legislature,  outlining 
the  various  points  it  contained; 

We  are  favored  with  a  very  safety  conscious  Legislature  in  1965  and  succeeded 
In  obtaining  many  measures  which  we  fell  were  vital  to  ihe  Motor  Vehicle  Law 
Enforcement  and  to  Traffic  Safety.  This  was  reflected  by  myself,  the  State 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  our  joint  actions  to  bring  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  into  closer  conformity  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Code  and  with  those  of  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  After  a  review  of  a  number  of  these  laws,  you  will  note  that 
among  them  are  some  that  are  considered  somewhat  controversial  and  have 
been  pigeon-holed  by  many  states  for  future  action.  This  was  not  the  thinking 
in  New  Hampshire  and  for  this  reason  several  objectives  were  accomplished. 
These  included : 

1 1 1  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  Governor's  Traffic  Safety  Commission 
with  a  $25,066  a  year  appropriation.  This  made  possible  the  employment  of  an 
executive  director  and  the  initiation  of  a  public  support  program  patterned 
after  that  recommended  in  the  "president's  Highway  Safety  Action  Program”. 

(2)  Implied  Consent  Law.  Our  analysis  of  the  causes  of  automible  accidents, 
particularly  fatalities,  showed  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  excessive  use  of  liquor 
was  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Four  previous  Legislatures  bad  considered  such 
legislation  but  had  not  enacted  it  into  law.  However,  based  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Commission,  the  legislation  was  adopted  and  is  now  in 
effect. 

(3>  Realistic  or  Absolute  Speed  Law.  It  bad  been  years  since  our  state  had 
attempted  any  modernization  of  its  speed  control  laws.  Observation  of  posted 
sliced  limits  were  nud  still  are  not  realistic.  This  resulted  in  disrespect  for  the 
law.  Baaed  upon  the  recommendations  of  our  Commission*  which  in  turn  were 
taken  from  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code,  our  Legislature  enacted  a  new  speed  con¬ 
trol  law.  Among  other  things.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  realistic  speed 
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limits  following  n  joint  survey  of  our  highways  by  our  State  Highway  Department 
and  our  Department  of  Safety.  When  this  survey  is  mmpletwl  within  the  next 
two  years,  necessary  new  sjteed  limits  will  he  posted  and  our  enforcement  officers 
will  see  that  they  are  observed  by  motorists. 

(4)  Driver  Education.  This  legislation  required  that  no  person  under  the  age 
of  1 S  years  of  age  may  he  licensed  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  until  such  time 
as  he  has  completed  a  course  of  instruction  either  in  a  High  School  or  through 
a  private  licensed  instructor.  The  law  also  requires  that  private  schools  pro¬ 
vide  classroom  training  and  that  all  instruction  meets  the  standards  of  the 
curriculum  established  by  the  Commissioner  of  Safety  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Educat  ion. 

(5)  Minor  Possessing  or  Drinking  Intoxicating  Beverages.  This  Legislation 
allows  for  a  ninety  days  suspension  of  license  for  any  person  under  the  age  of 
21  who  is  found  to  be  in  possession  or  drinking  alcoholic  beverages.  Alcoholic 
beverages  can  only  be  transported  if  the  parents  or  legal  guardian  are  in  the  car 
with  file  youth.  It  further  provides  for  a  ninety-day  period  suspension  where  It 
is  found  the  o|>erntor  shows  .05  percent  alcohol  in  his  biood. 

Tlie  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Safety,  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles,  has 
undergone  a  major  'belt-tightening*  in  its  driver  licensing  program,  Several  new 
programs  have  been  implemented  during  the  past  two  years  which  have  produced 
highly  satisfactory  results. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  improvement 
of  driver  attitude  and  general  qua  lib  cation  for  motor  vehicle  operation.  This 
included  social  attention  to  the  basic  requirements  such  as  applicant's  knowledge 
of  motor  vehicle  laws  and  improved  procedures  for  road  testing. 

Numerous  administrative  changes  have  been  put  into  effect  which  provide  for 
greater  control  over  license  issue  to  assure  that  only  those  who  meet  the  strictest 
requirements  are  issued  licenses  to  operate  In  this  state.  Full  use  of  the  One 
License  Concept  and  the  Interchange  of  information  with  other  states  has  been 
helpful  In  eliminating  those  who  attempt  to  obtain  license  by  false  statement. 
This,  we  consider,  is  a  must  if  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  that  new  drivers  in 
this  State  do  not  hold  previous  conviction  records  for  which  they  are  under 
revocation  or  suspension  in  another  State. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  of  the  Governor’s  Traffic  Safety  Commission,  it  was 
recommended  to  the  1965  legislature  for  authorization  and  financial  support 
for  the  increase  of  j>ersoimel  within  the  uniformed  branch  of  the  Division  of 
State  Police,  It  was  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  state 
police  force  which  could  be  called  Into  action  to  supplement*  the  regular  state 
police,  particularly  during  summer  ami  holiday  weekends  when  the  traffic  is 
particularly  heavy.  Both  of  these  reeom menda t i ons  were  approved  by  our 
Legislature. 

Meantime,  legislative  authorization  had  been  given  in  two  previous  sessions 
and  continued  in  the  1965  session  for  a  special  interim  committee  on  uniform 
traffic  laws  and  ordinances.  This  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Senate 
and  House  and  five  citizens  appointed  by  me.  The  committee  made  a  comparison 
of  our  State’s  motor  vehicle  laws  and  comparable  sections  of  the  motor  vehicle 
code  and  followed  up  these  comparisons  by  recommending  legislation  needed  to 
bring  our  State’s  traffic  laws  into  substantial  conformity  with  the  Uniform 
Vehicle  Cotie, 

As  a  result,  during  the  past  four  years,  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  our 
State  bringing  our  laws  into  conformity  with  the  following  sections  of  the 
Code — Rules  of  the  road  and  driver  licensing.  The  latter  includes  the  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  drivers  of  75  years  of  age  or  older.  The  committee  authorised  by  the 
last  Legislature  is  currently  completing  the  job  of  comparison  of  our  laws  and 
the  Code.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  committee  will  recommend  to  the  next 
Legi  slat  tire  legislation  pertaining  to  other  sections  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

We  have  some  most  startling  statistics  over  the  past  three  years  In  the  Granite 
State  and  that  is  of  the  single  car  fatal  accidents.  In  1IHS3  there  were  120  fatal 
accidents.  Of  these  fatal  accidents.  100  were  single  car  crashes,  or  82  percent. 
In  1004  there  were  13S  fatal  accidents  and  95  were  single  car  accidents,  or 
08  percent.  In  1965  there  were  132  fatal  accidents  with  98  being  single  car 
mishaps,  or  74  percent.  Tims  far  in  1000  we  have  had  31  fatal  accidents,  23  being 
single  car  accidents,  or  74  percent. 

We  are  all  aware  there  is  a  definite  reason  for  every  highway  fatality  and  at 
this  time  in  New  Hampshire  a  highway  fatality  investigation  school  is  being 
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conducted  for  members  of  the  Division  of  State  Police  under  the  direct  ion  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Mosely  of  the  Trauma  Research  Corporation  of  Cambridge,  Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Highways  in  New  Hampshire  has  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  the  Improvement  of  our  highways.  The  Granite  State 
now  stands  liftb  among  the  States  In  the  percentage  of  completed  miles  of  the 
Interstate  System  opened  to  traffic.  Also,  our  State  Highway  Department  has 
been  working  closely  with  the  Department  of  Safety  In  the  improvement  of 
highway  locations  known  to  constitute  traffic  hazards. 

Following  the  same  approach  we  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  safety  of 
the  vehicle  itself  through  our  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  program.  This 
bieuniel  inspection  program  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years.  Recently  it  has 
been  updated,  1  would  like  to  submit  for  your  study  a  copy  of  our  new  Inspec¬ 
tion  manual.  Issued  last  year,  which  gives  specific  instruction  to  over  1*300 
privately-owned  state  authorized  inspection  stations  on  how  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  inspecting  the  vehicle.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  Inspection  stations 
in  this  activity  including  the  conducting  of  training  schools  for  inspectors  and 
checking  of  the  Inspection  establishments  themselves, 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  more  about  our  highway  safety  activities  In  New 
Hampshire  but  time  does  not  permit.  We  like  to  feel,  however,  that  our  ac¬ 
tivities  had  a  imrt  in  the  reduction  of  automobile  fatalities  from  158  In  1964  to 
146  deaths  In  1965  or  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  killed  per  100  million 
miles  from  4.7  in  1064  to  4,0  in  1965.  We  feel  that  a  still  greater  reduction 
could  he  brought  about  if  additional  funds  and  assistance  were  available.  That 
is  why  we  are  particularly  pleased  to  endorse  increased  Federal  participation 
in  the  traffic  held  as  it  provides  for  additional  research  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  causes  of  automobile  accidents  and  for  the  support  of  stepped-up 
highway  safety  programs  In  the  states. 

We  feel  in  our  State  that  with  this  additional  help  we  could  Increase  our 
activity  in  several  Helds  such  as  the  following;  (1)  Studies  of  accidents— While 
we  have  made  many  studies  of  the  causes  of  accidents  we  know  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  particularly  as  It  relates  to  the  driver  and  one-car  fatal  acci¬ 
dents,  CD  Accidents  Reporting— We  need  to  improve  our  accident  reporting 
system  so  that  we  can  prepare  better  case  histories  of  our  problem  drivers, 
(;i)  Review  of  Overall  Safety  Establishment — A  study  of  the  inter-relationship 
of  highway  safety  activities  of  our  several  state  department*  ami  local  sub¬ 
divisions  of  government  might  point  out  where  additional  improvements  are 
needed,  (4)  Review  of  Court  Procedures — Obviously  enforcement  uf  traffic 
laws  will  be  effective  only  if  our  law  enforcement  is  backed  up  by  our  courts. 
More  attention  to  the  handling  of  traffic  cases  in  our  courts  along  with  a  review  of 
our  penalties  systems  would  be  more  helpful.  (f*i  Stepped-up  Program  of 
Public  Ed  near  ion— J This  is  a  part  of  the  program  which  could  go  forward  with 
great  effectiveness  if  it  were  not  for  the  limitation  of  funds.  Federal  assistance 
in  tins  area  would  be  welcome.  Additional  Federal  funds  would  make  possible 
more  driver  education  courses  in  our  schools;  the  carrying  out  of  intensive 
public  educational  program  on  highway  safety  with  newspapers,  radio,  television, 
handouts  as  strategic  points  along  our  highway  systems  such  as  toll  stations 
and  safety  exhibits  at  pul  die  gatherings  such  as  fairs. 

Earlier  1  mentioned  the  work  which  our  Motor  Vehicle  Division  is  doing  In 
the  inspection  of  vehicles.  We  fee!  that  it  is  important  to  inspect  all  ears  in  use 
as  well  as  those  that  are  sold  for  the  first  time.  After  alb  there  are  about  six 
times  us  many  used  cars  on  the  road  as  there  arc  new  automobiles.  Over  the 
many  years  that  our  State  has  been  involved  In  the  inspection  program  It  has 
been  necessary  for  ns  to  establish  certain  stnadards  of  performance.  This  is 
true  of  many  other  States  with  similar  Inspection  programs.  Since  there  are 
specialists  In  our  Motor  Vehicle  Division  in  this  particular  activity  we  feel 
that  they  could  he  of  great  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  your 
administration  of  Title  1  of  the  Kill  Congress  is  currently  considering,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  have  to  rely  on  the  States  to 
enforce  the  safety  standards  which  you  may  prescribe  for  new  motor  vehicles. 
We  feel  that  you  will  %vant  the  initial  participation  of  the  States  in  arriving 
at  the  standards.  We  subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  already  in  existence  and  of  which  New  Hampshire 
is  a  member  should  )m  brought  into  Title  1  in  at  least  an  advisory  manner. 
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Arrangements  could  l>e  made  whereby  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 
could  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  which  standards  it  feels  should  be 
adopted.  The  Secretary  could  or  could  not  adopt  these  standards  as  he  desires. 
We  feel  this  Is  important  if  the  true  objectives  set  forth  in  Title  I  are  to  be 


attained.  ,  „  _  ttl  . 

We  also  feel  that  Title  I  should  be  amended  so  that  the  States  will  be  i>er- 
initted  to  adopt  safetv  standards  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
other  than  new  vehicles.  This  would  conform  with  New  Hampshire’s  vehicle 

inspection  program.  .  „ 

In  closing,  may  I  reiterate  our  support  of  the  legislation  now  before  you.  Me 
feel  that  this  should  enhance  a  Federal-State  partnership  in  the  solution  of  the 
highway  accident  problem.  We  submit  to  you  that  the  program  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  only  if  the  States  are  permitted  to  participate  iu  the  program  all  the 
way,  including  recommending  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 

Sincerely,  „  __ 

John  W.  King. 


State  of  New  York, 

Executive  Chamber, 

Albany ,  May  3,  I960. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor. 

Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April  twenty-sixth 
requesting  the  views  of  New  York  State  on  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of 
19 (HJ.  First,  let  me  agree  with  the  position  you  took  iu  the  talk  delivered  at  the 
28th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  November  4,  19U5. 
You  Indicated: 

“The  waste  from  traffic  accidents — both  human  and  financial — is  a  legitimate 
concern  of  the  Federal,  as  well  as  state  and  local  authorities. 

•It  is  apparent  then  that  a  national  effort  is  required,  and  that  the  combined 
resources  of  all  levels  of  government — each  respecting  the  other’s  proper  re¬ 
sponsibilities— must  be  mobilized  in  the  cooperative  endeavor.” 

We  assume  that  the  Federal  Goveriunent  will  continue  to  regard  traffic  safety 
as  a  matter  of  vital  local  concern  and  that  the  pattern  of  Federal  fund  alloca¬ 
tion  in  Title  III  of  the  Act  would  be  primarily  to  help  states  and  localities 
continue,  develop  and  expand  their  own  programs.  We  also  trust  that  the 
uniform  standards  approved  by  the*  Secretary  under  Title  III  will  take  into 
consideration  the  successful  efforts  of  the  states  in  the  past  and  that  the  states 
will  bo  relied  upon  to  provide  guidance  in  the  development  of  these  standards. 

In  this  connection,  since  the  standards  under  the  so-called  Baldwin  Amend¬ 
ment  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  are  soon  to  Is*  distributed  In 
draft  form  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  since  these  standards  would 
apparently  lx*  those  which  would  be  promulgated  under  the  proposed  Traffic 
Safety  Act,  I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  at  this  time  some  guidelines 
for  such  standards  which  have  been  prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  our  State 
Interdepartmental  Traffic  Safety  Committee.  These  suggested  guidelines 
should  not  only  be  helpful  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  connection  with  its 
present  project  on  highway  safety  standards  but  should  also  be  useful  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  presently  considering  the 
proi>osed  Traffic  Safety  Act. 

With  respect  to  Title  I  of  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  dealing  with  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  New  York  was  the  first  state  to 
pass  a  law  for  attachment  points  for  seat  belts,  the  first  state  to  establish  stand¬ 
ards  for  tire  condition,  and  the  first  state  to  establish  sandnrds  for  brake  lin¬ 
ings.  In  1905  New  York  State  allocated  the  sum  of  $100,000  for  the  first  stage 
of  a  safety  ear  feasibility  study  which  we  hope  will  lead  to  the  development  of 
safer  automobiles.  Senator  Edward  Speno  from  our  New  York  State  Legislature 
has  already  testified  at  the  Senate  and  the  House  Committee  bea rings  with  respect 
to  this  study  and  also  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  In  view  of  Section  113 
of  Title  I  regarding  avoidance  of  duplication,  it  is  suggested  that  the  research 
in  New  York  Ik*  supported  and  continued,  since  we  will  have  a  two-year  head 
start  on  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  joint  research  project  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  through  effective  research,  testing  and 
development. 
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In  further  regard  to  Title  I,  the  states  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
strive  to  create  a  cocqieratlve  dimate  of  partnership  toward  traffic  safety  progress. 
The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact  in  which  some  44  states  and  the  District 
of  Colombia  art*  participating  has  established  tire  standards  through  the  mechaii” 
ism  of  a  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  if  would  seem  that  this  median- 
ism  could  he  continued  on  a  coo]>erntive  basis  with  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  traffic  accident  and  injury  research  and  test  facil¬ 
ity  under  Title  II.  fortunately,  we  are  in  a  position  in  this  State— because  of  exist¬ 
ing  research  facilities — to  use  effectively  grants  to  the  State  for  safety  research 
and  development.  In  order  to  make  effective  the  Title  II,  facility,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  utilise  Title  I  ft  grants  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  research 
facilities  iu  a  substantial  number  of  states. 

Although  we  recognize  that  the  purpose  of  the  National  Driver  Register  Serv¬ 
ice  is  essentially  sound,  we  have  reservations  about  the  expansion  of  this  regis¬ 
try  as  proi>osed  in  Section  404  of  Title  III.  Such  ah  expansion  would  Involve 
a  very  substantial  amount  of  expensive  record  keeping  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  benefit  unless  some  positive  means  of  driver  i  dent  ideation  ca  turnon  to  all  states 
can  be  devised.  We  understand  a  study  of  this  problem  is  now  underway,  but  a 
full  study  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  Federal  Register  would  seem  to  be  in 
order  before  any  expansion  of  this  program  is  accomplished. 

We  trust  these  suggestions  and  observations,  as  well  as  the  suggested  guide¬ 
lines  for  safety  program  Standards,  are  of  assistance  to  you  and  the  Committee. 

Sincerely, 


Xelsox  A,  Rockefeller. 


SAFETY  A  DM  IX  IgTRA  T30N 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should,  before  promulgating  standards,  notify 
and  seek  clearance  and  advice  from  the  various  governors  *»r  their  designees, 
giving  cognizance  in  standards  already  established  by  interstate  compacts. 

2.  Each  state  should  have  an  official  coordination  committee  designated  by  the 
governor.  This  committee  should  encourage  operating  agencies  to  improve  their 
I'lamminications  and  liaison  toward  the  end  of  stimulating  uniformity  of  laws, 
policies,  procedures,  and  techniques  in  behalf  of  traffic  safety. 

M.  States  should  make  provision  for  communications  and  liaison*  cm  an  inter¬ 
state  basis,  of  their  highway  officials,  police,  motor  vehicle  administrators,  and 
others  with  traffic  safety  responsibilities,  toward  the  end  of  stimulating  uni¬ 
formity  and  professional  competence. 

I,  The  states  and  the  Federal  Government  should  strive  to  create  a  eoor>crntive 
climate  within  which  all  a  re  equal  partners  in  traffic  safety  progress,  i  A  typical 
example  might  be  federal  participation,  as  an  equal  member,  of  the  various  inter¬ 
state  traffic  safety  compacts.) 

.1.  Each  state  should  establish  capabilities  for  research,  public  education  and 
legal  services  in  highway  safety,  design,  control  and  regulation.  Research 
should  tie  oriented  toward  evaluation  of  existing  programs,  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  and  suggesting  new  ones  ;  public  education  toward  keeping  the  public 
informed  of  traffic  safety  needs  and  also  means  of  improving  driving  techniques: 
and  legal  services  toward  providing  sound  counsel  in  all  aspects  of  motor 
vehicle  law.  legislation,  regulation*  reciprocity,  and  conformity  with  nationally- 
recoin  me  1 1  tied  s  ta  min  rd  s, 

HIGHWAY  AMI  THAFFIC  EXGIXEERJNG 

1,  Existing  federally-required  design  and  traffic  engineering  stud  arris  should 
ho  promulgated  as  official  standards  under  the  Baldwin  Amendment,  Provision 
should  he  added  in  such  promulgation  to  require  maintenance  of  adequate  liaison 
with  related  agencies  with  respect,  not  only  to  traffic -safety  standards  normally 
within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  also  with  respect  to  accident  report¬ 
ing,  maintenance,  and  construction  markings, 

2,  Each  state  should  conduct  a  program  of  spot  Improvement  of  high-fre¬ 
quency  accident  locations. 

3,  Each  state  should  establish  absolute  maximum  speed  limits,  which  they 
have  found  to  he  realistic,  reasonable  and  safe  after  study  of  prevailing  speeds. 
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Such  studies  should  he  conducted  on  a  continuing  basis,  Stare  authorities 
should  he  empowered  to  set  minimum  speed  limits.  Maximum  limits  should  be 
the  same  for  nil  types  of  vehicles, 

4,  Each  state  should  place  milepost  markers  a  quarter-mile  apart  ou  all  its 
state  highways. 

THE  VEHICLE 

1.  Nationally  accepted  features  of  safe  vehicle  design  and  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  should  he  adopted  through  a  cooperative  state-federal  partnership,  (New 
York  fctate  is  now  in  a  j position  of  leadership  in  this  area  and  would  welcome 
federal  financial  assistance  to  pursue  its  current  safety  car  feasibility  studies,) 

‘±  Each  state  should  have  a  statute  providing  for  mandatory  periodic  Ingpec- 
tifiu  of  all  vehicles,  using  present  nationally-accepted  standards  as  a  basis  for 
minimum  vehicle  inspection  requirements.  Each  state  should  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  training  for  all  inspection  personnel  both  in  requirements  of  inspection 
regulations  and  also  in  methods  for  inspection. 

DR  l  VE  K  LIC  EXBIiVO 

1.  Each  state  should  conduct  a  uniform  driver  license  program  to  embrace 
effective  examination  of  new  drivers,  main  term  ace  of  a  central  state  records 
system,  and  suspension  nr  revocation  for  cause  when  necessary  based  upon 
d  r i  ve  rs T  rec<  >rd  s  so  m a  i  nta  l r icd . 

2,  Each  state  should  issue  a  driver  license  only  to  its  own  resident.  A  new 
resident  in  a  state  should  be  required  to  surrender  any  license  issued  him  by 
another  state.  Each  state  should  return  such  a  surrendered  license  to  the  state 
of  issuance,  requesting  a  transcript  of  the  applicant’s  record.  Each  state  should, 
in  turn,  recognise  properly  licensed  operators  who  are  residents  of  other  states, 
without  respect  to  any  so-called  "work  rule.” 

3*  Each  state  should  provide,  upon  request,  records  (new  violations  as  well  as 
prior  records)  on  all  drivers  who  move  to  other  states.  To  insure  rapid,  mean¬ 
ingful  interchange  of  driver  license  records  among  states,  a  uniform  driver  iden¬ 
tification  system  should  Ik?  adopted  by  the  states,  embracing  any  combination  of 
name,  date  of  birth,  sex,  or  social  security  number  for  interchangeable  computer 
application.  In  this  connection,  each  state  should  require  proof  of  birth  date 
and  name  on  all  original  applications  for  license, 

4,  States  should  adopt  the  classified  license  concept,  with  licenese  based  upon 
the  type  of  vehicle  driven.  Applicants  should  he  examined  In  t  he  types  of  vehicles 
which  they  will  operate, 

5.  Licenses  issued  on  a  first-time  basis  or  after  revocation  should  be  regarded 
as  "probationary”  during  the  initial  period  after  issuance,  and  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  ut>on  conviction  for  a  single  serious  moving  violation, 

G.  Each  state  should  conduct  a  program  of  selective  periodic  re-examination  of 
drivers  with  respect  to  fitness  to  drive. 

7,  Each  state’s  licensing  authority  should  have  adequate  medical  counsel  and 
a  system  whereby  reports  are  made  available  to  enable  It  to  remove  licenses  from 
unfit  drivers. 

8.  Each  state  should  work  toward  making  driver  training  a  prerequisite  for 
original  licensing.  (As  a  first  step,  the  federal  government  could  provide  financial 
assistance  to  insure  training  of  enough  teachers  to  provide  this  service.) 

!),  Each  state  should  conduct  a  program  of  education  aimed  at  instructing  and/ 
or  rehabilitating  problem  drivers  and  should  establish  effective  means  of  identi¬ 
fying  such  drivers. 

ENFORCEMENT 

1.  Each  state  should  set  minimum  standards  for  selection  and  recruitment  of 
personnel  as  truffle  officers,  and  should  provide  facilities  for  training  for  state 
and  local  manpower  as  officers. 

2,  Each  state  should  base  its  traffic  enforcement  personnel  assignments  upon 
previous  records  of  accident  experience,  and  require  enforcement  which  Is  pro¬ 
portionate  to  traffic  accidents  with  respect  to  place,  time,  and  type  of  violation, 

3.  Each  state  should  provide  for  and  require  the  use  of  a  uniform  traffic  ticket 
and  complain!. 

4,  Legal  barriers  to  the  use  of  such  enforcement  devices  as  unmarked  cars, 
radar,  and  chemical  tests  should  lie  removed  fu  all  states. 
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5.  Police  should  have  authority  to  take  enforcement  action  in  an  accident  situ¬ 
ation.  even  though  the  violation  did  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  arresting 
officer, 

<>.  Bach  state  should  develop  an  adequate  program  of  emergency  highway  com¬ 
munications  and  services. 

7.  Each  state  should  strive  to  develop  a  strong  relationship  between  courts 
and  police  agencies  to  insure  uniformity  of  enforcement  and  penalty. 

ACCIDENT  RECORDS 

1.  Each  state  should  develop  and  maintain  an  effective  accident  reporting  and 
records  system.  (Broad  new  guidelines  in  this  area  are  now  being  developed  by 
the  Traffic  Accident  Data  Project,  National  Safety  Council.)  Such  accident  rec¬ 
ord  systems  should  have  these  objectives: 

(a)  Identify  the  problem  driver  for  corrective  action  by  administrative 
and  enforcement  officials. 

(b)  Point  out  high  accident  locations  for  corrective  action  by  the  traffic 
engineer,  enforcement  agencies  and  other  governmental  units. 

(c)  Indicate  over-all  deficiencies  in  highways  and  streets  for  traffic  ami 
highway  engineers  to  provide  a  guide  for  roadway  design. 

(cf)  Define  the  scope  of  the  traffic  problem  which  police  administrators 
must  cope  with  so  that  intelligent  and  effective  use  can  be  made  of  manpower 
and  facilities. 

(c)  Assist  the  legislator  in  drafting  laws  and  help  the  government  ad* 
minister  in  formulating  policies  and  regulations. 

(/)  Develop  public  understanding  and  support  for  effective  official  policies 
and  programs  and  the  jurisdiction  of  programs  involved. 

(<j)  Identify  areas  in  which  further  research  is  needed — about  drivers, 
vehicles  and  roadways. 

(h)  Indicate  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  made  by  governmental  agencies 
in  traffic  accident  prevention. 

({)  Assist  educators  in  the  education  and  training  of  new  drivers  in 
school  and  public  safety  education. 

2.  Each  state  should  strive  to  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  accident 
investigation  by  safety  officials  including  police  and  engineers. 

3.  Each  state  should  publish,  annually,  a  rei*>rt  and  analysis  of  the  previous 
year’s  accident  experience,  using  general  standards  established  in  the  Inventory 
Program  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 
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1.  All  states  should  bring  their  laws  into  conformity  with  the  Rules  of 
tlie  Hoad  portion  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code.  Where  state  statutes  relate 
to  other  subjects  included  in  the  Code,  the  xubstanrc  thereof  should  conform 
to  the  code,  even  though  the  language  is  not  the  same.  Where  a  state  is  making 
changes  in  or  additions  to  its  statutes  (even  where  the  substance  is  the  same) 
these  should,  where  possible,  conform  to  the  language  of  the  Code. 

2.  Each  state  should  have  statutes  embracing  the  ‘implied  consent.”  driv¬ 
ing  while  intoxicated,  and  driving  with  ability  impaired  concepts. 

3.  Statutes  involving  driving  while  intoxicated,  driving  with  ability  impaired, 
and  the  implied  consent  concept  should  he  broadened  to  include  use  of  narcotic, 
depressant  or  stimulant  drugs. 


Hon.  .Tonx  T.  Connor. 


State  of  Ohio. 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

Columbus ,  May  5,  1966. 


Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Washington^  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Recently  you  requested  comments  from  appropriate 
Ohio  officials  on  the  highway  safety  l>ill  recently  introduced  with  the  blessings  of 
the  President.  As  a  guide  to  the  kind  of  matters  that  are  receiving  attention 
here  with  relation  to  highway  safety,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  April  12, 100(1, 
report  of  our  Highway  Safety  Program  and  attachments  thereto. 

Sincerely, 

James  A.  Rhodes,  Governor. 
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Report  of  Subcommittee,  Highway  Safety  Program,  April  12,  lfitffi 

Pursuant  to  instructions  of  Directors  Masheter  and  Nelson,  this  subcommittee 
has  held  three  meetings. 

The  first  meeting  was  devoted  to  n  complete  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Baldwin  amendment  as  related  to  safety,  A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  Ihe  first 
meeting  is  appended  hereto. 

At  rite  second  meeting  the  subcommitte  resolved  that  its  purpose  was  to  set 
forth,  insofar  as  possible,  the  changes  t  hat  needed  to  be  made  to  present  activities 
and  programs,  to  insure  that  Ohio's  safety  program  was  in  accord  with  the  High¬ 
way  Safety  Act.  The  remainder  of  the  second  and  the  third  meetings  were  spent 
in  setting  further  needs  in  a  specific  manner. 

The  Subcommittee  submits  herewith  its  proposals.  Appended  to  the  proposals 
are  more  detailed  comments  submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  members  to  give 
bae kg rou nd  information. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  committee  on  the  whole  review  each  proposal  and 
take  some  action*  It  is  further  recommended  that  suggestions  of  members  of 
the  committee  be  Ineoriwrated  into  the  list  of  Safety  Needs, 

Resj>eet  fully  submitted. 

II.  Myers 
H.  Hall 
A.  Schwartz 
W.  Steen  ad 
F.  Tarbox 

State  of  Ohio  Highway  Safety  Needs,  April  1000 

I.  accident  records 

A,  Accident  records  now  available  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  requirement 
that  they  be  used  for  detecting  and  correcting  accident  prone  locations  and 
determining  causative  factors  of  accidents. 

It.  It  is  proposed  that  a  technical  committee  be  established  to  investigate  and 
recommend : 

(1)  Procedures  required  to  accomplish  effective  accident  records  system. 

12)  Any  needed  legislation  to  effect  the  required  accident  report  tug  and 
records  system, 

(3)  Investigate  provisions  in  Safety  Legislation  which  might  assist  in 
defraying  cost  of  adequate  records  system, 

II.  DRIVER  performance 

A,  Driver  Education  and  Training  (See  Appendix  A) 

(1)  Enact  Legislation  to  require  high  school  students  to  take  driver  edu¬ 
cation  courses. 

(2)  Enact  Legislation  requiring  all  new  drivers  (those  not  previously 
licensed)  to  provide  evidence  of  adequate  pre-examination  training. 

(3)  Reevaluate,  Improve  and  adequately  finance  activity  of  drivers  t  rain¬ 
ing  aids — training  manuals,  driver  education  literature,  films,  displays,  He. 

B,  Driver  Examination  and  Reexamination  (See  Appendix  B) 

(1)  Reorganize  driver  licensing  functions  (examination  and  license  Is¬ 
suance)  into  a  single  operating  unit 

(2>  Enact  Legislation  to  require  reexamination  of  drivers  on  not  less 
than  n  four  year  interval.  Will  require  leveling  of  work  load  and  altera¬ 
tion  in  issuance  system. 

C,  Suspension  and  Revocation  of  Drivers  Licenses 

(1)  Revise  point  system  to  include  drivers  accident  experience  as  the 
basis  of  requiring  reexamination  or  revocation  by  the  license  Issuing 
authority. 

(2)  Revise  Section  4507,30  of  Revised  Code  of  Ohio  to  establish  specific 
fines  or  jail  sentences  for  violation  of  revocation  orders. 

III.  VEHICLE  SAFETY 

A.  Enact  Legislation  to  implement  national  legislation  on  vehicle  safety  re¬ 
quirements. 

B.  Vehicle  inspection  Legislation  should  be  supported  by  public  rather  than 
state  government. 
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C.  Recommend  that  committee  be  established  to  prepare  analysis  of  possible 
costs  of  vehicle  inspection  systems  and  best  method  of  operation,  and  to 
evaluate  effect  of  vehicle  Inspection  on  accident  rates. 

IV.  HIGHWAYS 

A.  Programming.  (See Appendix C.) 

(1)  Adopt  a  state  wide  policy  similar  to  BPR  PPM  21—10  which  would 
require  local  governments  to  evaluate  safety  needs  in  programming  of  acci¬ 
dent  improvement  projects  to  qualify  for  state  participation  in  projects. 

(2)  Prejmre  comprehensive  state  wide  inventory  of  High  Accident  Loca¬ 
tions  to  include  all  Highways. 

(3)  Place  increased  emphasis  on  accident  experience  as  t lie  basis  of 
programming  both  minor  and  major  improvement  projects 

(4)  Extend  Department's  accident  improvement  program  to  state  high¬ 
way  extensions  in  villages  and  cities. 

(5)  Initiate  research  as  to  how  accident  experience  can  be  incorporated 
into  sufficiency  rating  system  to  better  reflect  operating  sufficiency  of  high¬ 
way. 

P».  Design 

(1)  Establish  a  Design  Policy  Committee  made  up  of  Division  Design 
representatives.  Central  Office  Design  Personnel,  and  Operations  representa¬ 
tives  to  review  design  standards  as  they  are  related  to  safety  and  accideuts. 

(2)  Encourage  adoption  of  improved  design  standards  by  local  govern¬ 
ments  through  sponsorship  of  University  Short  Courses  and  advisory  as¬ 
sistance  by  Department  personnel. 

C.  Maintenance 

(1)  Use  accident  experience  as  a  basis  of  allocating  maintenance  efforts 
such  as: 

(a)  Shoulder  widening 

(b)  Shoulder  stabilization 

(c)  Deslicking 

(d)  Curve  widening  and  superelevation 

(e)  Minor  sight  distance  improvements 

<f)  Removal  of  obstructions  in  the  roadway 

(2)  Enforce  standards  for  protection  of  maintenance  work  areas. 

D.  Construction 

(1)  Rigidly  enforce  standards  for  traffic  control  on  construction  projects. 

(2)  Require  traffic  operation  and  traffic  control  plaus  for  any  construc¬ 
tion  involving  freeways  and  expressways. 

E.  Traffic  Engineering 

(1)  Adopt  state  program  and  policies  to  insure  that  uniform  traffic 
control  devices  are  in  place  by  RHtu.  (Similar  to  PPM  21-1. >.) 

(a)  Require  uniform  traffic  control  devices  as  basis  of  DejHirtinent’s 
participation  in  any  improvement  project. 

ib)  Establish  procedures  and  financing  for  traffic  control  improve¬ 
ment  projects  on  state  route  extensions. 

<2»  Encourage  extension  of  traffic  engineering  studies  to  accelerate  im¬ 
provement  of  traffic  control  devices  at  high  accident  locations. 

(3)  Lend  traffic  engineering  staff  to  assist  in  providing  traffic  engineering 
assistance  to  villages  and  smaller  cities  to  insure  maximum  safety  effort 
at  the  local  level. 

(4>  Encourage  cities  to  assign  Traffic  Engineering  functions  according  to 
proposals  of  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers. 

(5)  S|»onsor  Traffic  Engineering  Short  Courses  for  training  of  personnel 
assigned  traffic  engineering  functions. 

((»>  Encourage  transportation  area  studies  to  make  data  available  ns 
rapidly  as  developed  to  Traffic  Engineering  Personnel  to  expedite  traffic 
improvements  on  existing  streets  and  highways  to  reduce  accidents  and  im¬ 
prove  traffic  flow. 

F.  Railroads 

(1)  Study  should  l>e  given  to  improved  signing  techniques  and  pavement 
markings  at  railroad  crossings. 

(2)  Revise  Section  4U.Vi.33  of  the  Revised  ('ode  of  Ohio  to  require  that  all 
railroad  cross  bucks  be  either  reflectorized  or  lighted  by  December  31.  UMiS. 
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V*  POLICE  (SEE  APPENDIX  D) 

A,  Establish  traffic  enforcement  training  program  through  short  course  in- 
structlon  courses  within  State  Universities. 

H.  Recommend  that  local  governments  establish  selective  enforcement  Prf>_ 
grams  and  that  assistance  be  provided  where  needed. 

VI.  COURTS 

A,  Recommend  that  certain  traffic  court  cases  be  adjudicated  in  courts  of 
record. 

r  Recommend  additional  traffic  bonding  stations  to  reduce  traffic  officer  loss 

of  time.  _  _ 

C.  Develop  a  program  to  improve  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  problem— a s  between  the  traffic  officer  and  traffic  court  judge. 

VH>  SURVEILLANCE 

A.  Establish  a  committee  of  state  government  agencies  to  coordinate  day  to  day 
t  ra  ffic  sa  f et  y  efforts.  . 

O.  Recommend  that  local  governments  establish  inter-agency  traffic  committee 
to  coordinate  official  safety  activities, 

V.  Adopt  a  policy  of  team  inspection  of  each  new  highway  between  six  months 
and  twelve  months  after  opening.  Such  team  to  include  Design,  Construction* 
Operations  and  Enforcement  representatives. 

Vllt  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

A.  Support  the  Ohio  Committee  for  Highway  Safety  by  providing  necessary  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  to  carry  on  an  effective  program. 


IX,  LEGISLATION 

A.  Provide  necessary  assistance  to  Legislative  Committee  of  0.C.H.S.  in  re¬ 

view  of  Ohio  Legislation  towards  adopting  Uniform  Vehicle  Code — Cooperate 
with  Legislative  Service.  . 

B.  Draft  model  traffic  ordinances  to  local  adoption— Inclusion  of  drunken  driv¬ 
ing  section  of  Ohio  Statutes  would  make  possible  increased  enforcement  of 
drunken  driving  penalties. 

X,  RESEARCH 

A.  Support  Safety  Research  Test  Center,  investigate  use  through  Federal 
Highway  Safety,  . 

R,  Expand  the  scope  of  Highway  Research  to  Include  ail  areas  of  highway 
safety  activities,  namely : 

( 1 )  Engineering  features  related  to  highway  safety 

(2)  Driver  training  methods  and  training  aids 

(3 )  Effects  of  highway  safety  education  programs 

(4)  Effects  of  selective  enforcement  program  on  accidents 


Comments 

Item  A'o*.  /  through  } 

These  Items  do  not  aeein  to  apply  at  the  state  level,  but  rather  outline  the 
proposed  organization  at  the  national  level.  We  concur  with  the  objectives, 
organization  ami  administration  of  the  program  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 

Item  Xo.  o 

Ohio  will  certainly  agree  to  abide  by  the  design  policies  and  standards  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  AASHO.  relating  policies  and  standards  to  incorporate  new 
safety  concepts  Isa  necessary  phase  of  the  work. 

In  our  discussion,  it  was  brought  out  that  there  needs  to  be  some  policies 
adopted  by  AASHO  which  would  guide  tiie  states  toward  assigning  higher 
priorities  to  construction  projects,  the  end  result  of  which  would  be  Improved 
highway  safety. 

Inasmuch  as  many  states,  like  our  own,  assign  project  priorities  on  the  basis 
of  “Sufficiency  Rating”,  we  believe  that  accident  experience  on  each  highway 
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station  should  be  given  more  consideration,  These  ratings,  on  a  point  of  basis, 
give  more  weight  to  structural  conditions  than  they  do  to  safety  factors.  In 
Ohio,  only  r»  points  in  the  total  of  ItM)  are  given  to  accident  experience.  Even  a 
zero  rating  In  accident  experience  would  have  little  effect  on  the  overall  suffi¬ 
ciency  rating.  Possibly  consideration  should  be  given  by  AASHO  to  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  sufficiency  rating  procedures  used  by  states  and  then  determine  if  there 
is  a  need  for  revision  to  better  reflect  accident  experience  on  the  various  high¬ 
way  sections, 

firm  Xo.  (J 

Our  Department  issued  a  new  Manual  of  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices 
early  in  11MJ4.  Approximately  6000  copies  were  distributed  to  Department  |>er- 
fiptmel.  County  Engineers,  County  Commissioners,  City  Officials,  and  even  to 
court  judges. 

Even  though  Ohio  law.  prior  to  ifKio,  required  that  local  officials  erect  only 
uniform  traffic  control  devices,  the  law  was  strengthened  this  year  hy  a  code 
revision  which  makes  ft  illegal  for  vendors  to  sell  non-uniform  device#  and 
further  prohibits  local  jurisdiction#  from  purchasing  or  manufacturing  non- 
uniform  devices. 

A  concerted  effort  is  being  made  in  Ohio  to  bring  all  traffic  control  devices 
on  the  highway  system  up  It*  the  current  standards.  This  is  being  done  on  a 
programmed  basis, 

mm  No.  7 

At  OUr  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  establish  a  Traffic  Safety  Liaison 
Committee,  Tentative  plans  are  to  have  the  following  official  state  representa¬ 
tives  on  this  committee: 

From  Department  of  Highways: 

Director  of  Highways 
Engineer,  Bureau  of  Location  &  Design 
Engineer.  Bureau  of  Maintenance 
Engineer,  Bureau  of  Construction 
Engineer,  Bureau  of  Traffic 
From  Department  of  Highway  Safety: 

Director  of  Highway  Safety 
Superintendent.  Stole  Highway  Patrol 
Chief,  Driver's  License  Section 
Chief,  Statistical  Division 
From  Department  of  Education  * 

Supervisor  of  Driver  Training 

We  concur  with  the  proposal  that  the  Department  of  Highways  will  have  to 
assume  primary  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  program, 

firm  No.  8 

Ohio  has  carried  on  a  Spot  Improvement  Program  for  a  number  of  years. 
Actually,  this  program  has  been  more  comprehensive  in  that  it  included  in¬ 
vestigations  of  fatal  accident  sites,  investigation  and  improvement  of  high 
accident  sections  and  correction  of  sections  with  high  frequencies  of  wet  pave¬ 
ment  accidents.  In  conjunction  with  the  now  BPR  directives,  this  program 
will  be  greatly  expanded. 

In  those  states  where  the  governmental  structures  are  the  same  as  in  Ohio,  we 
can  see  a  number  of  problems  of  extending  this  program  to  highways  under  the 
several  local  jurisdictions. 

Item  No.  9 

Ohio  does  have  a  type  of  accident  reporting  law.  Operators  are  required  to 
report  any  accident  where  there  has  been  an  injury,  death  or  property  damage 
in  excess  of  *100.  Police  officers  arc  required  to  report  accidents  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  Laws  are  probably  adequate  to  get  results,  hut  some  changes  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  administration  procedures  to  analyze  accident  data  on  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  on  the  Federal-Aid  System  which  arc  under  local  jurisdictions. 

Item  .Vo,  to 

*  Hi io  presently  has  a  comprehensive  accident  analysis  system  which  can  accu¬ 
rately  locate  accidents  on  the  rural  state  highway  system.  How  this  system  can 
be  extended  to  other  highways  will  require  study. 
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/  tem  No.  /  / 

Location  of  fatal  accidents  on  tin*  rural  state  highway  system  are  now  investi¬ 
gated  by  engineers  of  our  Bureau  of  Traffic,  as  you  have  outlined.  Consideration 
will  iie'giveii  to  methods  by  which  this  policy  might  be  extended  to  local  juris¬ 
dictions. 

ItemNo.  12 

With  resjiect  to  mile  markers,  we  believe  that  the  states  should  be  given  a  little 
more  latitude.  In  Ohio,  we  use  two  mile  markers,  pirns  log  mileage  Indication  on 
all  structures  on  rite  rural  system.  With  these  reference  points,  the  State  High¬ 
way  Patrol  seems  to  be  able  to  he  reasonably  accurate  in  defining  accident 
locutions. 

item  No.  hi 

A  compulsory  driver  training  program  in  high  schools  is  desirable.  Three 
Rills  were  introduced  in  the  last  Ohio  Legislative  Session  to  provide  such  train¬ 
ing.  The  factor  that  probably  defeated  the  Bills  was  the  cost  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  A8%  of  the  high  schools  have  driver 
training  programs :  they  are  not.  however,  compulsory. 

In  our  discussion,  it  was  sugggested  that  your  committee  might  include  another 
item  in  the  program  and  that  would  lie  to  encourage  colleges  to  provide  proper 
courses  in  driver  training  instruction  procedures  and  methods.  Possibly  a  na¬ 
tional  program  of  Driver  Teacher  Training  similar  10  the  National  Science 
Foundation  should  be  developed. 

Hem  No.  14 

The  Department  of  Highway  Safety  is  now  preparing  to  issue  a  new  Driver’s 
Manual.  It  will  Incorporate  better  instructions  in  freeway  driving. 

The  Department  will  give  consideration  to  some  kind  of  material  to  better 
orient  drivers  to  freeway  driving. 

item  No.  15 

Ohio  now  has  a  driver  licensing  examination  program  which  has  been  rated 
very  highly,  Ir  will  tie  reviewed  in  light  of  the  outlined  need  for  updating  drivers 
on  freeway  driving. 

item  No.  16 

The  use  of  models  Is  an  excellent  idea. 

Our  discussion  brought  out  the  pcMsefhillty  of  the  Highway  Department  provid¬ 
ing  a  series  of  aerial  photographs  of  the  various  types  of  interchanges  to  be  used 
in  driver  training  programs. 

Hem  No.  1 7 

Research  in  the  field  of  highway  safety  is  certainly  needed, 

Ohio  has  recognized  the  need  and  has  allocated  a  large  iiercentage  of  its  re¬ 
search  funds  to  highway  safely  oriented  research.  These  projects  are  earned  on 
through  cooperating  universities  as  well  as  in  the  Department  by  Department 
personnel. 

Item  No.  16 

The  effect  of  alcohol  In  traffic  safety  needs  more  research. 

In  this  area,  certainly  the  courts  should  be  better  informed  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol  ns  related  to  traffic  safety. 

Item  No.  19 

A  program  of  this  general  type  is  desirable.  Several  years  ago  this  Department, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  set  up  a  program  called  "Opera¬ 
tion  Seek”  It  is  no  longer  carried  cm.  Such  a  program  must  he  clearly  defined 
on  which  engineering  and  patrol  time  can  be  spent  where  it  could  be  better 
utilized  in  studying  locations  where  accident  data  indicates  tluit  there  are  known 
accident  problems. 

la  this  general  field,  we  arc  aware  of  the  practices  of  some  states  in  having  a 
team-type  evaluation  of  new  projects  after  they  have  been  in  operation  for  tl  to 
12  months.  Would  this  he  a  desirable  feature  of  the  program?  If  >o,  has 
AASHO  established  any  procedures,  standards,  or  data  on  the  results  of  such 
practices? 
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Item  Xo.  20 

We  concur  that  this  certainty  Is  a  resimnslbility  of  the  Department,  In  Ohio, 
efforts  hare  been  extended  In  the  past  year  to  improve  safety  and  operations  in 
connection  with  maintenance  and  construction  operations.  This  area  of  work 
is  thoroughly  covered  in  the  Ohio  Manual, 

Item  Vo,  21 

With  respect  to  uniform  legislation,  this  is  being  done  principally  through  a 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ohio  Committee  for  Highway  Safety. 

With  respect  to  improved  enforcement  and  policy  regulation,  Ohio  has  just 
recently  established  a  Peace  Officers  Training  Council  which  wlU  standardize 
police  training.  State  law  now  requires  that  new  police  officers  be  given  a 
minimum  of  120  hours  of  training  which  will  include  traffic  enforcement 

Item  .Vo,  22 
See  21  above. 

Item  Vo.  23 

Reexamination  of  drivers  is  certainly  desirable.  Drivers  licensing  officials  in 
Ohio  have  evaluated  such  a  program  and  its  accomplishment  is  dependent  on 
getting  support  for  the  greatly  Increased  costs. 

Item  Vo. 

Mandatory  vehicle  inspection  would  certainly  appear  to  be  desirable.  Several 
Bills  on  this  subject  were  proposed  in  the  last  Ohio  Legislative  Session.  One 
Bill  did  pass  the  Ohio  Senate,  but  did  not  pass*  in  the  House. 

It,  la  suggested  that  a  research  project  he  established  to  give  adequate  statistics 
of  the  effect  of  vehicle  inspection  on  accident  rates.  Such  information  would  he 
helpful  to  states  considering  such  legislation. 

Item  No.  25 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  the  need  fur  emergency  communications  and 
services. 

The  Department  is  participating  in  the  RPR  research  on  service  needs. 

Our  Research  Section  is  considering  possible  need  for  research  In  the  area 
of  emergency  communication  systems. 

Item  Vo.  2$ 

Adequate  reporting  is  certainly  essential  to  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
gra  m  herein  before  out  1  i  n  ed . 

The  Department  maintains  surveillance  of  accident  experience  on  safety  im¬ 
provement  projects.  Data  has  indicated  that  such  projects  result  in  significant 
reductions  in  accidents. 


April  20,  1000. 

From  the  Desk  of  Gor.  Hairy  Bellmon , 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  this  office  sent  to 
President  Johnson  regarding  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1000, 

I  urn  sending  it  to  you  in  response  to  your  letter  and  telegram  of  April  20, 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Bellmon,  Governor. 

State  of  Oklahoma, 

Office  op  the  Governor, 
Oklahoma  dtp,  April  2Gf  IMG. 

The  Pres then t. 

The  White  House} 

Washington.  D.C * 

Dear  Mil  President;  As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  I  share  your  deep 
feeling  of  concern  and  sense  of  responsibility  regarding  the  increasing  loss  of 
human  life  and  property,  as  well  as  the  suffering  resulting  from  accidents 
occurring  upon  our  highways  and  streets. 

As  Oklahoma’s  Chief  Executive,  I  look  with  interest  upon  8.  300rs,  titled  “'The 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  IPdd."  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  uniform  standards  and 
guidelines  will  cause  the  respective  states  and  municipalities,  as  well  as  the 
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transportation  industry,  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  making  our  streets 
and  highways  safer.  I  am  Inclined  to  feel  that  It  is  necessary.  However,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  the  major  responsibility  should  continue  to  rest  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  state  and  city  governments, 

lasted  below  are  comments  prepared  by  Oklahoma  authorities  in  public  safety, 
which  are  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  federal  officers: 

Title  /,  S.3005 

Forty-four  of  tbe  states  now  have  in  operation  “The  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Equipment  Act,”  wherein  the  various  states  cooperate  in  developing  and  en¬ 
forcing  standards  and  requirements  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  th.it  is  sold  and 
placed  upon  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  states.  The  federal  government 
should  make  use  of  the  states’  vehicle  equipment  compact  in  the  implementation 
and  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  “The  Traffic  Safety  Act/’  There 
may  be  a  need  for  the  federal  government  to  establish  certain  standards  to  be 
met  by  the  manufacturers  of  new  vehicles.  I  t  is  recommended  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  motor  vehicles  be  given  tbe  time  to  phase  into  the  program,  and  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  their  good  intent  in  the  development  of  these 
standards  as  prescribed  by  Title  I  of  the  Act, 

Section  107  and  Section  IQS 

It  Is  suggested  that  a  criminal  penalty  be  provided  In  addition  to  the  civil 
penalty  clause  in  Section  10S  to  provide  eventual  criminal  prosecution  in  cases 
w  here  the  civil  penalties  have  not  been  effective. 

Title  tt 

The  establishment  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  research,  development  and 
testing  appear  highly  desirable.  However,  full  use  should  he  made  of  already 
established  facilities  at  the  federal  and  state  and  industry  level,  since  they  are 
already  equipped  in  many  instances  lo  do  outstanding  and  dependable  work  in 
this  area* 


Section  402 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  programs  and  standards  that  are  recom¬ 
mended  under  Section  402  follow  closely  the  recommendation  of  the  uniform 
vehicle  code,  and  those  contained  in  the  President's  Committee  on  Higher  Ctafet lea 
“Action  Program."  These  standards  should  be  developed  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  made  available  to  the  states  for  study  prior  to  final  adoption  by  the  Congress. 
Establishment  and  enforcement  of  uniform  traffic  safety  regulations  would 
result  hi  a  new  respect  for  highway  transportation,  and  would  benefit  the  high¬ 
way  users  in  the  creation  of  a  safe,  efficient,  improved  transportation  system. 

Oklahoma  is  taking  seriously  her  responsibility  for  making  the  streets  and 
highways  of  the  state  safer.  Our  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Safety  was  increased  :iO.C%  by  the  last  Legislature.  With  these 
funds  the  number  of  traffic  enforcement  officers  is  being  increased  about  25'  *  * 
be  ter  equipment  is  being  provided,  and  our  enforcement  of  traffic  laws  is  being 
constantly  improved.  However,  action  to  bring  about  improved  safety  in  design 
and  manufacture  of  vehicle  and  in  road  construction  should  prove  greatly 
beneficial. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  Bellmon,  Governor. 


Office  op  the  Governor, 

State  Capitol 
Salem,  Matt  Z,  I960. 

lion,  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

WnxhhujUm,  7>.Cr. 

Dear  ,11k.  Connor:  Subsequent  to  your  telegram  and  letter  of  April  1  have 
reviewed  and  discussed  ILK.  1322S  with  the  highway  safety  officials  of  our  state. 
Generally,  they  are  in  agreement  with  the  concept  and  the  provisions  of  the 
measure. 

obviously,  much  of  the  action  of  this  measure  is  intended  to  ensue  subsequent 
to  passage  of  legislation  establishing  a  cabinet  level  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  and  appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Transportation.  .Much  of  our  discussion 
centered  around  the  arbitrary  powers  in  the  establishment  of  vehicle  equipment 
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ami  highway  safety  program  standards  to  be  granted  to  this  individual  under 
this  measure,  ir  was  noted  that  the  Secretary  would  he  authorized  to  consult 
with  other  Federal  agencies  on  these  standards,  should  he  #o  desire.  However* 
It  was  our  feeling  that  such  consultation  should  l*e  mandatory  and  should  he 
expanded  to  include  State  and  industry  representatives.  Possibly,  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  President's  Committee  for  Highway  Safety,  and  reconstitution  of 
some  truly  active  and  representative  advisory  group  would  provide  the  reservoir 
of  consultants  with  whom  the  .Secretary  could  be  directed  to  consult. 

Regarding  tlie  expending  of  funds  for  grants*  research,  training,  etc.,  and  for 
establishment  of  highway  safety  research  facilities,  I  should  like  to  go  on  record 
as  urging  the  expenditure  of  such  funds  and  the  establishment  of  such  a  facility 
in  the  Western  United  States.  Historically,  the  13  Western  States  have  always 
taken  the  lead  in  adoption  of  cooperative  traffic  safety  ventures.  Also  his¬ 
torically.  the  Chief  Executives  of  these  states  have  vigorously  promoted  and  sup¬ 
ported  traffic  safety  programs  and  progressive  legislative  measures.  1  submit 
that  there  exists  a  most  favorable  climate  for  the  establishment  of  facilities  and 
development  of  traffic  safety  research  in  the  Western  United  States. 

As  I  inerpret  H.R.  1322*.  i!  is  in  general  agreement  with  S.  30f>2.  I  should 
appreciate  being  kept  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  these  measures  and  of  the 
*  *  pi  n  i  o  ns  ex  pressed  i  1 1  boa  r  i  i  lgs. 

Sincerely. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield,  (Torero or. 


Hon-  John  T  Connor, 


COM  11  OX  W EALTH  OF  I1  E X  X 6V LV AX  1  A* 

Department  of  Revenue, 

Bureau  of  Traffic  Safety, 

lltirrixbtinf,  Map  19G0. 


Sr  err  far}/  of  Commerce. 

U*S.  Government ,  Weak  inptoa,  D.C . 

Dear  Mr.  Connor;  Your  recent  telegram  regarding  House  Rill  13228  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  for  reply. 

I  would  endorse  increased  Federal  participation  in  the  field  of  traffic1  safety 
and  believe  that  the  establishment  of  national  research  and  testing  facilities 
could  only  result  in  increased  safety  on  our  highways,  This  participation  should 
not,  however,  pre-empt  the  rights  of  the  individual  States  nor  supersede  their 
present  activities,  but  rather  should  he  in  the  form  of  a  partnership  with  the 


States, 

The  most  natural  medium  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  partnership  would  be  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  an  organization  of  States  to  promote 
uniform,  safe,  vehicle  equipment*  established  as  a  result  of  the  lUoK  Reamer 
Resolution.  This  commission  could  be  reorganized  to  include  any  Federal  agen¬ 
cy  designated  by  legislation  to  act  jointly  with  the  several  States  in  the  promul- 
gatiou  of  effective  traffic  safety  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  the  belief  that  Senate  Bill  2030  deals  with  safe 
vehicle  equipment  and  should  rightfully  be  a  part  of  House  BUI  13228, 

There  are  other  provisions  of  House  Bill  1322*  which  vve  would  like  to  con¬ 
sider  in  greater  detail  and  will  supplement  this  letter  with  a  full  report  at  a 
later  dare, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  H,  Braixeril 


Commissioner  of  Traffic  Safety. 


State  of  South  Carolina, 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

Cot  u  m  biat  Map  2f  tffGB. 

Hon,  John  Connor. 

Secretarp  of  Commerce, 

Wash  ingtoth,  DM. 

Dear  Mk.  Secretary:  The  Governor  concurs  with  the  views  expressed  by 
Colonel  I*.  F.  Thompson  in  the  enclosed  letter. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Henry  L.  Lake,  Legal  Assistant. 
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South  Carolina. 

State  H 10 h way  Depart  m ot, 

Columbia,  S.V,,  May  2,  I960* 


Hou.  Bobert  B.  McNair* 

lift  r  n  ti-ot*  St  at  e  of  So  tt  t  h  Ca  rol  ina 

Wade  Hampton  State  Office  Building, 


Columbia,  8.C* 

Dear  Governor  McNair:  Reference  the  Presidents  proposed  traffic  safety  act 
of  196b  It  It  13228,  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  thoroughly  read  tills  Bill;  also, 
it  has  been  discussed  with  Mr*  S.  N.  Pearman,  Chief  Highway  Commissioner, 
and  Mr.  j.  k.  Crowson,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Department.  All  of  us  agree 
that  the  objectives  of  this  Bill  are  proper  and  desirable. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Yours  sincerely,  t  „ 

CoL  P.  F,  Thompson, 

Commander,  South  Carolina  Bightcay  Patrol 


Austin,  Ten. 

Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  DrC.: 

Regarding  your  telegram  of  April  20  relative  to  II. R.  1322b.  I  feel  vehicle 
equipment  safety  compact  should  be  given  opportunity  to  operate  in  partnership 
with  federal  government  if  vehicle  standards  are  to  be  set  by  federal  act.  I 
have  requested  time  for  Colonel  Homer  Garrison,  Jr.,  Director,  lexas  Deiwirt- 
ment  of  Public  Safety,  to  testify  before  House  Commerce  Committee  on  May  4 
to  more  fullv  explain  State’s  position, 

John  Conn  ally. 


Montpelier,  Vt.,  May  3,  llHifi. 

lion ,  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C, : 

Acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  April  26  and  your  letter  of  April  2d, 
both  of  which  arrived  during  the  Governor’s  absence.  1  expect  him  to  return 
and  review  this  material  no  later  than  May  ,j  at  which  time  he  will  communicate 
with  you, 

Sincerely,  m  _ 

P BX SCI  LLA  La  V  l .  A  N  T  E, 

Adm  in  is  t  ru  t  iv e  A  tin  iat  ft n  t . 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Govern  or  *8  office. 
Richmond y  April  28, 196(L 


Hon.  John  T.  Connor, 
Secretary,  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  President's 
proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  lOtSO,  along  with  a  copy  of  H.It.  13228. 

1  am  referring  this  information  to  Colonel  C.  W.  Woodson,  Jr,,  Chairman  of 
our  Highway  Safety  Committee,  with  the  request  that  he  review  the  proposed 
legislation  and  convey  his  views  by  May  third. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Governor’s  Office, 
Richmond,  May  3 T  J96d. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor, 

Score  i  tf  ry  of  C '  om  m  <  rce , 

Washington.  D.(\ 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  This  in  to  acknowledge  your  recent  telegram  regarding 
the  President's  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  which  has  been  introduced  as 
House  BUI  no.  13228, 
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A  copy  of  the  Bill  bus  been  referred  to  Colonel  G.  W.  Wooden,  Jr.,  Chairman 
nf  Virginia's  Highway  Safety  Committee  with  the  request  that  he  evaluate  the 
proposed  legislation  and  submit  Virginia’s  views. 

Sincerely, 

Mills  E,  Godwin,  Jr, 


Com  m  oxw e a  lt h  o f  V  i  mn  n  i a  . 

Governor's  High w ay  Safety  Committee. 

Richmond,  Vo.,  May  2t  I  HOG* 

The  Honorable  Jon  A  T.  Connor, 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce t 
Washington,  B.0, 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary ;  Your  letter  of  April  26.  1066,  to  the  Honorable  Mills  E* 
Godwin,  Jr,,  Governor  of  Virginia,  has  been  referred  to  this  office. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  H.R*  13228. 

Virginia  began  approving  equipment  used  on  motor  vehicles  in  1032  and  this 
has  been  expanded  over  the  years  to  require  the  approval  of  brake  testing  equip¬ 
ment,  headlight  testing  equipment,  all  lights  used  on  motor  vehicles,  all  glass, 
seat  belts,  air  conditioners,  trailer  braking  systems,  brake  fluid  and  saddle 
mounts.  Windshield  wipers,  rear  view  mirrors  ami  horns  were  approved  at 
one  time  but  were  deleted  because  the  law  is  specific  as  to  the  functions  of  these 
items.  In  January,  1966,  the  Virginia  Legislature  enacted  legislation  permitting 
the  approval  of  tires  on  Virginia  registered  motor  vehicles  designed  and  licensed 
primarily  for  passenger  vehicular  transportation  being  operated  over  the  high* 
ways  of  this  State.  This  will  be  implemented  ns  soon  as  standards  can  be 
established,  Virginia  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  approval 
of  automotive  equipment  and  the  inflection  of  motor  vehicles. 

hi  1664,  the  Virginia  Legislature  enacted  into  law  Section  46,1-308*2  of  the 
Code  of  Virginia  of  1656,  as  amended,  making  Virginia  a  party  to  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Compact,  The  purpose  of  this  Compact  is  to  establish  uni¬ 
form  standards  for  the  approval  of  equipment  used  on  motor  vehicles.  This 
Organization  is  now  In  the  process  of  establishing  standards  for  tires  and  braking 
systems. 


"TRAFFIC  COURTESY  IS  CONTAGIOUS— LET'S  START  AX  EPIDEMIC” 


This  Committee  will  continue  its 
which  will  Improve  traffic  safety. 
Sincerely, 


long  established  policy  of  favoring  legislation 


C.  W,  Woodson,  Jr,  Chairman. 


Charleston,  W.  Va*.  May  5,  f96(L 

Hon.  John  T,  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Wa*hinffiQnt  D.C.; 

In  compliance  with  your  request.  I  will  be  pleased  to  forward,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  views  on  the  President’s  proposed  Safety  Act  of  1660* 

With  kindest  regards, 

Hulett  C.  Smith, 
Governor  of  West  Virginia , 


The  State  of  Wisconsin, 

Executive  Office, 
Madison,  May  S,  1066. 

Hon,  John  T.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  Commerce t 
Wash  ingion,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Connor:  This  will  supplement  my  telegram  of  May  3  to  you 
in  regard  to  our  position  on  bill  HR  13228. 

With  respect  to  the  Traffic  Accident  and  Injury  Research  and  Test  Facility 
proposed  in  Title  II  of  the  lull,  we  would  hope  that  this  facility  would  comple¬ 
ment  the  many  research  facilities  and  endeavors  by  universities,  private  research 
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organizations  and  industry,  and  Hint  the  work  of  those  existing  orgauizafions 
would  continue  to  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  lederal  Ite  «  i  t- 
mem,  as  well  as  states  and  others  now  providing  the  support.  Since 
lives  of  tiiis  new  facility  will  lie  to  develop  methods,  procedure*,  and  devices  to 
improve  highway  design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  ©iJeration.  as  well  as 
improvements  in  areas  related  to  drivers  and  vehicles  the  flnaneing  of  the 
facility  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  appears  reasonable.  t\  e  are  isiuit-rned, 
however,  with  the  open-ended  appropriation  from  the  Highway  Trust  F  imil  pro¬ 
posed  tar  Section  203  of  the  hill  for  the  construction  of  the  facility  or  /«<'d.f-cs. 
RccocniVing  that  it  may  not  be  currently  practicable  to  appropriate  a  specific 

of  the  facility  authorized  by  S^on  202  hasbeen 
completed  it  would  appear  that  authorization  for  the  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  the  facility  could  be  the  subject  of  later  legislation  when  more 

““.u™,,SS“!u.a  «*■»»  of  ,b,  a*™.*  ^ 

lishment  ii v  each  State  of  a  highway  safety  program  should  accelerate  rneh 
programs  and  make  them  more  uniform.  We  hope  and  anticipate  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  approved  by  the  Secretary  would  recognize  and  utilize  the  tremendous 
reservoir  of  knowledge  and  experience  and  the  accomplishments  of  joint 
Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  highway  vehicle  and  driver  safety  efforts  through  the 
channels  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  the  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators,  the  International  Association  of 
i  hiefs  of  Police,  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers,  the  National  Committee  oil 
Uniform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances,  and  many  others. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  funds  A^^ated  to 
aid  the  states  in  the  conduct  of  highway  safety  programs*  In  this  nmt we 
support  the  position  of  tile  American  Association  of  Mate  Highway  Officials  that 
77,  ilcrtfiit  of  such  funds  tie  aptmrtioiied  on  the  basis  of  imputation  and  the  Wna  ta¬ 
in*  In  percent  he  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  area.  Highway  problems  tend  to  he 
refated  to  populattau  concent  rat  urns,  hut  apis.rtloning  tlie  25 cm  the  bn^ 
0 f  amt  would  provide  necessary  assistance  to  States  having  light  jjopuhifcioii  but 

M,\Vf are  also  cuiuUnJl  about' I  he  possible  ambiguity  tattle  term  "State  hx^;v 
Department,"  which  Section  402  of  the  bill  detines  ns;;  The  applicable  State  High- 
wav  Bafetv  Agency  for  the  purples  o f  this  section.  *he  traditional  dlhtribu 
tioii  of  highway  funds  hy  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  to  the  states  through  the 
State  Highway  Departments  has  established  a  highly  satisfactory  working  rela* 
tkmship,  which  we  feel  should  la?  continued  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  and  un¬ 
necessary  administrative  expense, 

A  single  state  agency  should  tie  designated  to  coordinate  the  State  Highway 
Snfetv  Program.  Multiple  contacts  by  the  Secretary  with  various  stale  agencies 
or  demrt  meats  would  tend  to  diffuse  the  highway  safety  effort  and  increase  ex- 
Dense.  It  would  appear  most  efficient  to  channel  the  funds,  assign  the  respon¬ 
sibilities*  and  designate  the  duties  of  the  State  Highway  Departments  as  the  stale 
coordinating  agency  for  the  highway  safety  program. 

The  bill  as  written  proposes  that  funds  for  State  Highway  Safety  Program  sii  ml 
for  highway  safety  research  and  development  shall  come  from  the  Highway  crust 
Fund.  As  we  an1  well  aware,  the  monies  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are  and 
will  be  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  bv  the  originally  projected  completion  date.  The  channeling  of  sub¬ 
stantial  Highway  Trust  Fund  monies  into  activities  other  than  highway 
construction,  even  though  such  activities  are  extremely  meritorious,  would  cor* 
respondingly  reduce  construction  funds  and  increase  the  time  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  ,  . 

Because  the  accident  rate  oh  Interstate  Highways  and  other  freeways  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  accident  rate  on  ordinary  highways,  the  construction  of  each 
additional  mile  of  Interstate  Highway  will  reduce  accidents  as  well  as  increase 
the  convenience  and  economy  of  vehicle  operation.  Therefore,  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  delay  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  We  belewp  that 
consideration  should  he  given  to  additional  revenue  sources  for  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  offset  the  amounts  proposed  for  allocation  to  highway  safety  pro* 
grams  and  to  highway  safety  research  and  development  as  sot  forth  in  Sections 
402  and  403  of  the  hill! 


Sincerely, 


Warhex  P.  Kxowles,  Governor. 


fi3^4Sl— 0fl — pt.  2- - 17 
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Madison,  Wis.t  May  3, 19GG+ 

John  T.  Connor* 

Secret  ary  of  Commerce* 

Waxhinf/toUt  D.0.; 

Resi*ecting  your  April  2d  telegram  concerning  the  PrcuidenCs  proposal  Traf¬ 
fic  Safety  Act  of  IfHItt  I  have  conferred  with  chit  Wisconsin  motor  vehicle  and 
hi gli wrt y  s& f et y  u u t In » r ii  \v>. 

We  commend  the  Federal  Government  for  spotlighting  the  Nation's  serious 
traffic  problem.  However,  we  strongly  feel  that  responsibilities  of  the  State 
govern  men  ts  most  be  ret'Ogniaed  in  such  Important  areas  as  law  enforcement,, 
traffic  engineering,  driver  licensing,  safety  education,  and  public  information. 

We  suggest  amending  IUL  13228  to  specify  that  the  Federal  Government 
assist  the  States  in  the  implementation  of  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  com¬ 
pact  already  entered  into  by  44  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  establish¬ 
ing  tougher  vehicle  safety  standards  is  necessary  hut  their  effectiveness  wilt 
be  determined  by  the  quality  of  enforcement  which  follows.  State  patrol  and 
jxillee  agencies  possess  the  knowledge  ability  and  power  which  should  tie 
utilized  to  the  maximum  degree. 

Concerning  research  it  is  our  judgment  that,  every  effort  he  made  to  utilize 
existing  private  State  and  university  research  facilities,  expanding  such  facili¬ 
ties,  and  using  their  personnel  already  acquainted  with  many  facets  of  high¬ 
way  safety,  thus  guarding  against  any  duplication  of  effort. 

Methods  of  expending  the  total  a  mount  of  funds  provided  for  in  the  traffic 
safety  act  should  t>e  spelled  out  by  Federal  statute. 

Highway  safety  standards  proposed  by  the  Secretary  are  desirable  to  set 
achievable  goals  among  the  Slates.  However,  the  States  must  be  regarded  as 
full  partners  in  this  venture,  since  the  States  will  continue  to  bear  large  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  administration  and  enforcement  to  put  significant  meaning  into  sueb 
standards. 

Warren  P,  Knowles. 

Governor  of  Wwcomin. 


Wyoming  Executive  I ) ep a rtm e n t . 

Cheyenne,  April  29  f  196G, 


Hon.  John  T.  Con  nob. 

Secret  a  rff  of  Cftnimerre, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Reference  is  made  to  your  telegram  and  letter  of  April 
26.  I960  requesting  our  views  on  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1666  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  H.fi.  1322S. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Highway  Safety  of  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernors"  Conference,  my  statement  on  this  legislation  will  he  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  May  4*  1966  by  Mr. 
Charles  >\  Schwan,  Jr..  Director  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  Council  of  State 


Governments. 

With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 


Clifford  V.  Hansen,  Governor. 


Governor  Romney.  That  establishes  a  record  of  having  asked  for 
their  views  and  recommendations*  but  that  is  not  an  adequate  alter¬ 
native  to  what  1  am  talking  about,  because  there  is  no  substitute  for 
sitting  down  and  talking  things  through. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand.  And  before  we  are  through,  we 
will  have  that  in  this  legislation  that  that  will  be  done,  before  the 
guidelines  are  set  up.  . 

Governor  Romney.  I  hope  it  is  done  before  the  legislation  is  final¬ 
ised. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  so  much.  Governor.  Have  a  good  trip 
back  home. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  1 :30  this  afternoon* 
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(Whereupon,  nt  12:35  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
1 :30  p.m.  the  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

Mr.  Dingell  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Our  first  witness  tins  afternoon  is  the  Honorable  John  W.  Bush, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  is  happy  to  welcome  you  for  whatever 
statement  you  choose,  to  present  to  the  committee  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  also  notes  you  have  a  number  of  gentlemen  present  with 
you.  The  Chair  would  l>e  happy  to  have  them  sit  with  you  as  wit¬ 
nesses  if  you  so  desire. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  BUSH.  CHAIRMAN.  INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE  COMMISSION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ERNEST  G.  COX, 

CHIEF.  MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY  SECTION;  ERNEST  WEISS, 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  DIRECTOR;  AND  MARTIN  E.  FOLEY, 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  BUREAU  OF  OPERATIONS  AND  COMPLI¬ 
ANCE 

Mr.  Brsif.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have 
with  me  to  my  right  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Cox,  the  Chief  of  the  Section  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety;  next  to  him,  Mr.  Ernest  Weiss,  the  Assistant 
Managing  Director:  and  to  my  left,  Mr.  Martin  E.  Foley,  who  is  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations  and  Compliance,  under 
which  Bureau  comes  our  Section  of  Highway  Safety. 

I  have  a  rather  brief  statement  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
read  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dikgfxl.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Bush.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  John  W.  Bush.  1  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  have  served  in  that  capacity  since  January  1, 1966. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
on  li.R.  13228,  introduced  by  our  chairman,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
coordinated  national  safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety 
standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  which  occur 
in  such  accidents. 

The  Commission  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  increasing  toll  of 
fatalities  and  serious  injuries  on  the  Nation's  highways. 

We  realize  that  the  highway  accident  problem  may  become  even 
more  acute  with  the  increase  of  traffic  and  with  the  trend  to  heavier 
and  more  powerful  commercial  vehicles. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  to  intensify 
research  into  the  causes  of  highway  accidents  and  the  resulting  death, 
injury,  and  property  damage;  to  improve  minimum  safety  standards 
for  the  highway,  the  vehicle,  and  the  driver;  and  to  assist  and  encour¬ 
age  the  States  to  develop  programs  to  attain  improved  highway  safety. 

Section  204(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  directs  the  (Commis¬ 
sion  to  establish  reasonable  requirements  with  respect  to  qualifications 
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and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees,  and  safety  of  operation 
a nd  equipment .  This  duty  exists  with  respect  to  common  and  cont met 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Similar  authority  has  been  granted  To  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  private  carriers'  of  properly  whereby  the  Commission  is  directed 
to  prescribe  qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees, 
and  standards  of  equipment. 

The  Transportation  and  Explosives  Act,  IS  II.S.C-  831-885,  confers 
authority  upon  the  Commission  to  prescribe  safety  regulations  for  the 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles. 

Under  these  provisions,  the  Commission  has  adequate  legislative 
authority  to  prescribe  reasonable  safety  requirements  as  to  commercial 
vehicles  "used  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Commission  lias  prescribed  regulations  for  the  safe  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  and  has  established  standards  of  equipment  for 
motor  vehicles.  These  regulations  are  under  constant  review  and  are 
revised  whenever  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  current  developments. 

The  current  motor  carrier  safety  program  of  the  Commission  in- 


(a)  Establishing  and  enforcing  standards  relating  to  driver  physi¬ 
cal  qualifications,  driver  competence,  and  driver  selection. 

(&)  Establishing  and  enforcing  regulations  relating  to  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  drivers,  including  removal  from  service  of  those 
drivers  operating  in  disregard  of  these  regulations.  _ 

( e )  Prescribing  and  enforcing  standards  of  vehicle  design,  parts, 
and  accessories  necessary  for  safe  operation,  including  brake  perform¬ 
ance,  lighting  devices,  coupling  devices,  fuel  systems,  tires,  glazing, 
protection  against  shifting  cargo,  protection  against  fire,  and  require¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  emergency  warning  devices. 

(d)  Establishing  and  enforcing  standards  of  vehicle  inspection 
and  maintenance,  including  inspection  by  Commission  personnel  of 
vehicles  en  route  and  removal  from  service  if  such  vehicles  are  found 


to  be  imminently  hazardous. 

(e)  Prescribing  and  enforcing  requirements  for  reporting  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

f  f )  Investigating  serious  accidents  coupled  with  appropriate  action 
to  insure  adoption  of  preventive  measures. 

(g)  Publishing  reports  relating  to  accident  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  motor  carriers,  their  employees,  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  State  officials,  and  others  concerning  causes  and  appropriate 
preventive  measures. 

(h)  Publishing  statistical  data  relating  to  commercial  vehicle 


accidents, 

( i )  Communicating  with  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  compon¬ 
ents.  with  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and  other  groups  concerning 
recommended  accident  prevent  ion  procedures. 

(j)  Revising  specifications  for  design,  fabrication,  and  testing  of 
safety  devices,  and  revising  specifications  for  cargo  tank  vehicles  used 
for  Highway  transportation  of  compressed  gases.  This  includes  in¬ 
spection  and  testing  of  such  vehicles  presently  in  service. 

(jfc)  Revising  regulations  relating  to  placarding  of  vehicles  trans¬ 
porting  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
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forming  firefighters  and  other  affected  persons  us  to  type  of  hazards 
of  cargoes, 

(/)  Issuing  regulations  governing  operation  of  vehicles,  including 
the  requirement  that  certain  vehicles  stop  before  crossing  railroad 
tracks  at  grade  to  reduce  the  danger  of  vehicles  laden  with  flammable 
materials  being  struck. 

Title  I  of  ILR.  13228  would  authorize  the  establishment  of  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Section  101(c)  of  the  bill  would  ex¬ 
clude  from  this  authority  vehicles  subject  to  safety  regulations  under 
part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  or  under  the  Transportation 
of  Explosives  Act. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  purpose  of  this  exemption  is  to 
avoid  creating  a  duplication  of  authority,  since  the  Commission  now 
has  comparable  authority  over  motor  vehicles  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Unless  a  new  Department  of  Transportation  is  established,  which 
would  have  transferred  to  it  all  of  the  Commission’s  authority  over 
motor  vehicle  safety,  we  believe  that  the  Commission  should  retain 
the  authority  it  now  has  over  motor  carrier  safety.  With  this  qualifi¬ 
cation,  we  endorse  section  101  (c)  of  the  bill. 

Turning  now  to  general  comments  on  the  bill,  we  agree  that  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards,  as  defined  in  title  I,  should  he  established. 
We  suggest  that  the  Secretary  should  encourage  the  adoption  of  uni¬ 
form  standards  by  State  and  local  governments. 

In  the  event  the  States  fail  to  do  so,  we  agree  that  the  Secretary 
should  establish  uniform  standards.  Uniform  safety  standards  would 
facilitate  compliance  and  would  permit  more  effective  enforcement. 

The  Commission  endorses  section  104  of  the  bill  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  undertake  research,  testing,  and  development  in  the 
field  of  motor  vehicle  safety. 

We  recognize  the  great  heed  for  more  research  in  this  field  and  that 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  safety  data,  including  the  performance 
of  vehicles,  is  essential  in  order  to  determine  the  causes  of  accidents 
and  to  provide  necessary  information  upon  which  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  can  be  formulated. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  plan,  design, 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  facilities  in  which  to  conduct  re¬ 
search,  development,  and  testing  provided  for  in  this  legislation.  The 
Commission  endorses  this  proposal,  recognizing  that  existing  research 
and  testing  facilities  may  not  be  adequate  for  the  extensive  testing 
contemplated  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

Title  III  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  participate  in  a  high¬ 
way  safety  pi'ogram  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  in¬ 
juries,  and  property  damage  resulting  therefrom. 

We  feel  that  the  highway  safety  program  contemplated  in  title  III 
of  the  bill  would  complement  tile  safety  standards  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  and  would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  approach  to  highway  safety. 

In  conclusion,  we  strongly  support  the  objectives  of  H,R.  13228, 

Mr*  Dihgell.  Mr,  Younger? 

Mr.  Satterfield? 

Mr,  Satterfield.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr,  Chairman, 

Mr.  Dixgell,  Mr.  Younger? 
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Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  you  here  when  Mr.  Hoffa  testified? 

Mr.  Bush.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Younger,  1  was  not  here,  but  some  of  our 
staff  were  here. 

Mr.  Younger.  Have  you  read  this  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger.  IIow  do  you  account  for  his  testimony  saying  that 
your  supervision  and  standards  were  no  good,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Not  to  l>e  facetious,  Mr.  Younger,  but  I  don’t  try  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Mr.  Hoffa’s  rationalization  too  much  at  any  time. 

I  read  it  and  I  have  my  own  opinions  about  it,  but  I  think  that  this 
statement  from  the  Commission  with  the  expertise  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  their  very  excellent  and  very  small  staff  while  it  disagrees 
in  great  part  with  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Hoffa  feels,  we  feel  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  if  a  new  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  set  up,  a  new  Department  of  Transportation,  then 
all  of  the  safety  features  now  supervised  and  regulated  by  the  ICC  will 
bo  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Transportation? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Younger.  So  if  that  is  done,  you  will  lose  your  regulatory 
authority  in  the  Safety  Division  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  of  highway  rail  safety  and  the  rail  car  service  fac¬ 
tors.  Those  are  the  three  sections  or  parts  of  our  operations  that  we 
would  transfer  in  total  to  the  Department  of  Transportat  ion. 

Mr.  Younger.  Do  you  think  a  new  department  can  do  any  better 
than  you  have  done? 

Mr.  Bush.  I  don’t  think  they  could  do  any  better  percentagewise, 
Mr.  Younger,  but  1  think  that  the  overall  problem  of  transportation 
as  we  have  testified  in  support  of  the  transportation  bill,  and  particu¬ 
larly  as  you  are  referring  to  here  in  regal'd  to  that  part  which  we  would 
transfer  over  to  them,  has  gotten  far  beyond  our  ability  to  get  either 
budget  or  personnel  requirements  to  keep  up  with  it. 

I  think  also  that  our  principal  objective,  being  an  independent  regu¬ 
latory  agency,  should  be  centered  as  nearly  100  percent  as  possible  on 
our  economic  regulatory  functions.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  the  De¬ 
partment,  if  it  is  created,  could,  with  the  nucleus  of  our  very  finely 
trained  staff  on  safety  and  car  service  matters,  both  rail  and  highway, 
do  a  better  job  than  we  are  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  ITuot? 

Mr.  ITuot.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Brush,  how  many  vehicles  come  under 
your  control  ? 

Mr.  Busii.  AVe  have,  of  course,  only  the  common  and  contract  car¬ 
riers  interstate.  Then  in  the  area  of  safety,  we  also  have  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  private  carriers.  This  is  less  than  2  million  trucks,  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half.  I  don't  know  the  exact  figure  but  it  is  in 
that  range. 

Mr.  IIuot.  The  Commission  would  have  control  over  the  safety 
features  of  those  numbers? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes.  I  might  ask  Mr.  Cox.  lnit  I  believe  there  are  about 
as  many  private  carriers  as  are  regulated. 
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I  am  referring  to  numbers  of  trucks*  It  is  about  half  and  half, 
those  that  are  common  and  contract  carriers  over  which  we  have  both 
economic  regulatory  authority  as  well  as  safety  authority,  and  the 
i > r i  v a te  ca r r i el’s  o v e  r  w hid  i  we  4  i a  ve  on  1  v  safe!  y  a u 1 1 1  o v i t  y  *  ^ 

Mr*  Huot.  It  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  moving  vehicles* 

Mr*  Bush,  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr*  Huot.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr*  Dingeul*  Mr.  Mackay? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr*  Chairman,  #  . 

Mr,  Bush,  it  seems  to  me  you  dismiss  Mr.  Hoffa  s  testimony  much 
too  lightly  in  view  of  his  experience  on  the  highways,  regardless  of 
what  you  might  think  about  any  activities  that  he  might  have  winch 
a  re  not  associated  with  the  trucking  industry,  t 

As  I  heard  his  testimony,  he  was  very  charitable  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission*  He  said  just  what  you  said,  that  you  did  not 
have  enough  money  or  men  to  do  die  job*  He  did  not  attack  the 

character  of  the  Commission*  __  . 

The  other  point  he  made  which  arrested  my  attention  was  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  expect  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have  any 
responsibility  for  about  1#  million  trucks  on  the  highways  over  winch 
the  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction. 

The  testimony  we  have  before  us  is  that  nearly  40  percent  or  the 
fatal  accidents  involve  trucks*  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  true  or 

not?  t 

Mr*  Bush.  Mr.  Cox,  our  safety  mam  has  a  comment  on  that 
Mr,  Cox.  First,  Mr*  Congressman,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in¬ 
sofar  as  interstate  trucks  are  concerned,  as  Chairman  Bush  has  said, 
we  get  accident  reports  only  from  common  and  contract  ca  criers. 
There  is  no  solid  body  of  information  as  to  the  number  of  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  or  fatalities  resulting  from  the  operation  of  private  earner 
trucks,  or  tracks  of  carriers  of  exempt  commodit  ies. 

However,  those  accidents  reported  to  the  Commission  by  common 
and  contract,  carriers  account  for  nearly  2,000  fatalities  a  yean  which 
is  4  percent  of  the  50,000,  Of  the  2,000, 1,800  or  1,850  result  from  truck 
accidents  and  about  150  from  bus  accidents,  , 

Mr,  Mackay.  You  do  not  have  any  data  to  contradict  the  figure  that 
39*3  percent  of  fatal  accidents  involve  trucks  as  distinguished  from 
passenger  cars,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  do  not  have  data*  but  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  unduly  high. 
Mr,  Mackay.  T  think  we  both  agree  we  just  do  not  have  enough 
data.  There  is  no  point  in  being  drawn  into  an  argument  about  the 
absence  of  data.  This  is  one  problem  we  are  concerned  about . 

Another  thing  Mr.  Hoffa  said  that  astounded  me  was  that  for  2 
years  we  have  had  knowledge  of  an  anti jacknife  device  that  could  lie 
installed  on  a  $18,000  rig  for  $100,  which  he  says  has  been  proven  to 
be  an  effective  antijacknife  device. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  ?  Do  you  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.*  Bush.  I  know  nhout  it,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  M r.  C ox 
Mr.  Cox.  Mr,  Congressman,  there  are  a  number  of  antnackkmfe 
devices.  T  have  been  told  that  the  one  Mr*  Hoffa  had  in  mind  when  he 
testified,  manufactured  bv  a  foreign  concern,  casts  about  $0*0.  Of 
those  that  we  are  aware  of,  and  there  are  a  number,  we  have  seen  pic¬ 
tures,  and  this  does  not  include  the  foreign  device  just  mentioned,  and 
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we  have  actually  seen  one  demonstrated  to  us,  but  not  in  an  actual 
anti  jackknife  test.  Our  view  is  that  a  truly  effective  anti  jackknife 
device  might  result  in  greater  harm  in  the  long  run  than  it  would  do 
good.  After  all,  a  tractor  and  a  trailer  is  an  articulated  vehicle. 
To  perform  its  work,  it  must  turn  corners. 

Tests  conducted  by  the  Winter  Driving  Hazards  Committee  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  in  which  we  have  participated  for  a  number 
of  years,  have  led  us  to  the  opinion  that  no  device  can  do  this  job 
without  the  probable  risk  of  creating  a  greater  hazard. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Do  you  now  have  any  testing  facilities  operated  not 
by  contract  but  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr,  Cox.  We  have  none,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  done  for  us 
by  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr,  Bush,  I  would  like  to  say  I  have  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  attacking  anyone  in  the  traffic  safety  picture.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  fresh  attack  on  the  problem,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you 
here  in  support  of  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  do  support  the  idea  of  a  transportation  de¬ 
partment  which  I  support.  You  do  see  your  Commission’s  role  as 
primarily  economic,  and  that  the  safety  role  is  not  clearly  within  the 
main  purview  of  your  function  in  the  Government, 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  1  was  a  little  disturbed  whether  it  was  the  tenor  of 
my  voice  or  the  choice  of  my  words,  1  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
attack  Mr.  Hoffa.  I  just  don’t  agree  with  him  on  everything  nor  he 
with  me  on  everything.  The  part  that  we  made  a  point  of  in  our 
statement  here  seemed  to  me  to  be  different  from  I  he  opinion  of  Mr, 
Hoffa,  particularly  where  we  say  that  unless  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation  is  established,  to  which  we  would  transfer  all  of  our 
safety  operations  and  all  of  the  expertise  of  our  people,  then  I  think 
it  ought  to  stay  where  it  is. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Hoffa  would  transfer  certain  of 
these  safety  responsibilities,  whether  the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  was  created  or  whether  it  wasn’t. 

Mr*  Mackay.  Finally,  he  suggested  a  rather  interesting  proposal, 
that  the  Federal  and  State  governments  cooperate  in  systematic  in¬ 
spection  of  all  trucks  on  the  Interstate  Systems  through  certain  key 
points  so  that  80  percent  of  Ihe  trucks  at  least  would  be  periodically 
inspected. 

Do  you  think  that  the  systematic  inspection  of  all  trucks  on  the 
interstate  highways  would  contribute  to  safety  or  would  be  feasible 
and  that  this  is  consistent  with  the  economics  of  the  trucking  industry  ? 

Mr.  Bush*  That  is  a  tough  question*  That  is  one  question  that  I 
believe  a  department  of  transportation  could  develop  a  large  enough 
safety  operation,  working  in  eon  junction  with  the  State  people,  but  I 
honestly  don't  believe  that  we  can  even  plan  for  or  hope  for  a  sufficient 
operation  in  the  ICC. 

We  have,  I  think,  94  people  spread  over  the  whole  United  States  as 
safety  inspectors,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  to  double  in  other  ca¬ 
pacities,  too,  only  as  an  economic  matter.  When  they  go  from  A  to  R 
fo  make  a  safety  inspection,  if  there  is  a  boxcar  shortage,  while  he  is 
t here  he  looks  into  that. 

I  agree  with  the  first  part  of  the  statement,  but  how  many  people  it 
would  take,  I  don't  believe  any  of  us  have  determined  yet. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  He  suggested  the  combination  of  a  Federal-State 
operation .  Hut  it  seems  to  me  now  the  great  weakness  we  have  is  hat 
everybody  has  a  piece  of  the  responsibility  and  nobody  has  the  explicit 
responsibility.  Everybody  is  getting  blamed  for  something  they  don  t 
lm  ve  a  clear  congressional  mandate  to  do.  _  , 

By  i  he  clear  fixing  of  this  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me  we  would 
be  able  to  liave  a  safei'  traffic  environment  than  by  just  muddling  along 

"iff  Bush.  I  agree,  and  if  I  knew  where  this  particular  function 
was  going.  I  might  agree  that  they  might  do  a  more  adequate  job  and 
release  us  for  other  duties. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.DiNOELL.  Mr.  Famsley? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thankyou,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 

Most  of  the  testimony  and  most  of  the  questions  address  themselves 
to  t  he  vehicle  or  the  driver,  while  everybody  savs  in  passing  that  the 
highways  are  also  important.  I  have  asked  this  question  so  often 
1  know  my  colleagues  and  the  press  and  our  regular  audience  is  bored 
with  it,  but  I  wonder  if  your  Safety  man  has  any  information  on  this 
point.  I  have  some  studies  that  indicate  if  you  had  one-way  streets 
and  highways,  they  would  be  much  safer  and  if  you  had  them  prop¬ 
erly  illuminated  they  would  be  safer.  .  , 

Mr.  Cox,  do  you  have  any  studies  or  knowledge  as  to  the  highways 
being  a  contributing  factor  to  the  safety  picture,  or  do  you  suggest 

as  to  anything  that  could  be  done?  .  ... 

Mr.  Cox.  I  have  none  that  could  lie  called  clearly  definiti  ve. 

For  a  number  of  years,  data  have  been  published  indicating  a  muc i 
lower  accident  and  ‘fatality  rate  on  turnpikes  than  on  all  roods.  The 
administrator  of  the  Federal  highway  program,  the  Honorable  hex 
Wliitton  lias  issued  data  which  conclusively  indicate  that  the  newer 
highways,  roads  built  to  the  Interstate  and  Defense  System  standards, 
are  now  producing  a  very  much  lower  fatality  rate  m  relal  ion  to  miles 

traveled  than  are  comparable  roads. 

I  think  sir,  it  is  beyond  any  question  that  roads  limited  to  one-wav 
traffic,  as  is  the  case  on  Interstate  System  roads,  and  well  illuminated 
roads,  will  produce  an  improved  safety  record.  It  is  not  the  whole 
answer,  but  it  would  lie  a  meaningful  contribution. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  all.  ,TI„ 

Mr  Din'Gell.  Mr.  Bush,  you  made  a  comment  on  a  section  of  li.K. 
13228  and  similar  legislation,  which  would  exempt  motor  vehicles 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  ICC  from  safety  standards  provisions 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr’  iS^Vvour  support  of  that  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
that  function  is  about  to  lie  t  ransferred  under  the  administration  s  re- 
or*omizat  ion  plans  to  a  department  of  transportation i . 

Mr  Bush.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  making  the  statement  which  we  did.  that  unless  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  transportation  is  established  which  would  have  transferred 
10  it  all  of  the  Commission’s  authority  over  motor  vehicle  safety,  we 
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believe  the  Commission  should  retain  the  authority  it  now  has  over 
motor  carrier  safety,  as  I  said  that  is  put  in  there  basically  because  1 
would  not  want  to  see  it  evaporate  off  into  thin  air  or  go  to'some  other 
department  other  than  the  Department  of  Transportation  where  I 
don't  believe  they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  do  a  better  job  than 
we  would. 

If  there  is  a  specific  place  that  it  would  he  assigned  other  than  the 
Department  of  I  ransportation,  we  would  keep  an  open  mind  on  that* 

Mr.  Dingell.  Specifically.  Mr.  Bush,  do  you  have  all  of  the  author¬ 
ity  to  lay  down  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  of  the  type  that 
you  regulate  that  are  afforded  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  ILK. 
13228 ! 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ding  ell.  I  think  this  is  quite  an  important  point.  You  would 
state  categorically  for  the  record  that  you  have  full  authority  to  lay 
down  any  safety  standards  in  connection  with  the  manufacturer,  de¬ 
sign  and  so  forth,  to  require  that  a  motor  transportation  vehicle  and 
trailer  are  safe  and  will  not  be  a  hazard  on  the  public  highways! 

Mr.  Bush*  My  answer  to  that  would  be  aYes/*  without  qualify¬ 
ing  it 

Mr.  Djngbll.  Will  you.  for  the  record  and  not  at  this  particular 
time,  submit  to  this  committee  a  statement  pointing  out  specifically 
those  areas  or  those  statutes  iijxm  which  you  rely  in  this  connection! 

M r.  Busii.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

The  Commission's  authority  to  perscribe  such  standards  Is  incorporated  in 
two  statutes. 

Section  204(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (40  U.S.C.  304)  slates,  In  part, 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission — 

(1)  To  regulate  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  as  provided  in  this  part, 
and  to  that  end  the  Commission  may  establish  reasonable  requirements  with 
respect  to — qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees  and 
safety  of  operations  and  equipment. 

(2)  To  regulate  contract  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  as  provided  in  this  part, 
and  to  that  end  the  Commission  may  establish  reasonable  requirements  with 
respect  to— qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees  and 
safety  of  operation  and  equipment, 

<  3>  To  establish  for  private  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle  if  need  Utere* 
for  is  found,  reasonable  requirements  to  promote  safety  of  operation,  and  to  that 
end  prescribe  qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees  and 
standards  of  equipment. 

1 3a  )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  Section  203(b),  to  establish  for 
carriers  of  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle  reasonable  requirements  with  re¬ 
spect  to  comfort  of  passengers,  qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  sendee 
of  operators,  and  safety  of  operation  and  equipment. 

Title  IS,  United  States  Code,  Chapter  39.  in  Sections  831-835*  direct  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  formulate  regulations  for  the  safe  transportation  within  the  United 
States  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles. 

Mr.  Dincell,  Will  you  further  tell  this  committee  whether  you 
have  ever  exercised  those  powers  in  terms  of  requiring  a  particular 
conformation  for  a  motor  vehicle  of  the  type  that  is  under  your  reg¬ 
ulation  ? 

Mr,  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T  h  xgfjx.  Have  you  ever  done  so  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Y ou  first  said  we  would  submit  a  statement! 
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Mr.  Dingell.  The  second  question  was  if  you  have  ever  exercised 
this  power  over  motor  vehicles  under  your  regulation.  , 

Mr.  Brsii.  The  answer  is  “  Yes."  I  wanted  to  see  if  Mr.  Cox  wanted 

to  add  anything  to  that.  .  .  A  j  i  i 

Mr*  Cox.  Yes,  sir.  We  have,  in  many  instances,  developed  stand¬ 
ards  and  regulatory  requirements  which  go  beyond  those  of  State  laws 
in  a  Held  of  commercial  vehicle  safety.  One  example  is  the  matter  of 
emergency  brake  functions  for  tractor-trailer  combinations,  borne 
years  ago  the  country  was  plagued  with  a  severe  rash  of  accidents  ot 

this  type.  ,  , 

Mr.  Dingell.  Do  you  mean  with  motor  carriers  careening  clown 

mountainsides  with  no  brakes? 


Mr.  Cox.  That  is  correct.  . 

Mr.  Dingell.  The  Chair  remembers  reading  of  some  of  those. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Commission,  after  consultation  with  industry  and 
with  State  officials,  developed  regulations  which  became  effective  m 
1957  which  have  drastically  reduced  this  problem,  requiring  certain 
means  of  activating  the  emergency  brakes  of  the  trailer  and  providing 
for  automatic  operation  in  the  event  the  driver  fails  to  act  in  time. 

Another  more  recent  example,  sir,  is  the  fact  that  the  Commission* 
for  the  first  time  anywhere  in  the  Nation  on  a  mandatory  basis,  required 
commercial  vehicles  in  interstate  operations  to  be  equipped  with  a 
means  of  flashing  both  front  and  rear  turn  signals  as  a  vehicle  hazard 
warning  device.  This  was  developed  because  of  the  extremely  high 
rate  of  rear-end  collisions  in  which  other  vehicles  were  running  into 
commercial  vehicles  when  they  slowed  down  or  stopped. 

Two  or  three  winters  ago  we  had  a  severe  rash  of  drivers  being 
asphyxiated  in  their  cabs.  The  Commission  modified  its  regulations 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  portable  propane  heaters,  which  were  being 
widely  market ed,  and  still  are.  These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  work 
we  have  done  and  continue  to  do. 

Mr,  Bush,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  also  just  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  information  of  the  committee,  the  public  utilities  commissions  of 
the  50  States  have  formed  a  committee  to  work  with  a  committee  of 
our  ] people,  and  we  do  work  in  the  very  closest  of  harmony. 

The  main  objective  is  to  try  to  get  as  much  standardization  as  pos¬ 
sible,  standardization  of  registration,  standardization  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  standardization  of  safety  devices,  and  any  form  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  that  we  can. 

Ou r  t  wo  comm  if  tees  are  working  very  closely  and  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  other  constantly, 

Mr.  Dingell*  Have  you  ever  issued  any  regulations  from  the  ICC 
dealing  with  the  configuration  and  the  actual  construction  of  motor 
vehicles  under  your  regulation  f 

Mr.  Cox,  The  Commission 'S  regulations  contain  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  total  performance  of  a  vehicle,  such  as,  say,  the  braking 
performance  of  a  truck,  a  bus,  or  a  combination , 

Also,  with  respect  to  glazing  and  fuel  systems,  the  regulations  re¬ 
quire  compliance  with  nationally  recognized  specific  standards.  As 
to  glazing,  those  of  the  American  Standards  Association  and  in  other 
areas,  those  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  are  incorporated 
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As  to  fuel  systems,  our  regulations  incorporate  drop  tests  for  the 
tanks.  Is  this  responsive  to  your  question  ! 

Mr.  Dinokll.  I  am  talking  about  the  use  of  beams  under  trailers  to 
prevent  trailers  from  being  overloaded  and  broken  down*  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  structure  of  the  cab  and  so  forth  to  prevent  breaking  open 
when  there  is  an  accident*  or  perhaps  a  requirement  for  seat  belt 
devices* 

Have  you  issued  regulations  under  these  points? 

Mr*  Cox*  With  inspect  to  the  vehicle,  itself,  I  think  the  best  example 
I  can  use  is  a  revision  of  the  requirements  for  tank  vehicles  trans¬ 
porting  compressed  gases.  In  1962,  a  very  severe  accident  occurred 
m  the  town  of  Berlin,  N*Y.,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  were  killed 
and  their  homes  burned. 

The  Commission  immediately  undertook  to  revise  its  requirements 
for  the  construction  of  tank  vehicles  to  transport  compressed  gases  in 
bulk.  This  represents  a  vast  improvement  as  to  design*  material,  fab¬ 
rication*  testing,  inspection,  and  so  on. 

Normally,  when  we  find  a  requirement  or  a  situation  with  respect  to 
structural  integrity*  we  have  immediately  moved  to  consult  the  truck 
or  the  trailer  manufacturing  industry  to  effect  remedies* 

We  not  not  normally  spell  out  in  the  regulations  specifically  design, 
but  usually  we  do  establish  performance  requirements* 

Mr*  Dinoell.  With  regard  to  buses,  I  am  advised  that  a  bus  turned 
over  recently  and  in  the  process  of  turning  over  the  structure  was  so 
designed  that  the  structure  itself,  collapsed  which  resulted  in  the  per¬ 
sons  inside  being  injured  or  killed*  and  that  this  could  have  been  ob¬ 
viated  by  inserting  a  series  of  I-beams  to  reinforce  the  bus  so  that  it 
would  stand  up  if  it  were  upside  down  against  the  weight  of  the  body 
wheels  and  so  forth. 

Have  you  taken  any  steps  in  this  regard  ? 

Mr,  Cox,  Yes*  sir.  Several  years  ago  there  were  two  models  of  buses 
extensively  used  throughout  the  country  which  showed  an  unusual 
disposition  to  have  the  top  sheared  off  in  case  of  overturn*  We  called 
in  the  users  and  the  suppliers  of  those  buses,  and  they  were  all  strength¬ 
ened  by  reinforcing  and  gusset  mg  the  window  posts* 

My  firm  conviction  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  of  our  present  struc¬ 
tural  standards*  these  vehicles  will  withstand  very  substantial  shock, 
Mr.  Pin-gelt..  Will  they  collapse  if  they  are  turned  upside  down  ? 
Mr.  Cox.  No,  sir,  many  of  them  have* turned  upside  down  without 
collapsing. 

Mr.  Dingell,  Poes  a  truck  have  a  determinable  life?  Is  there  a 
particular  life  during  which  a  truck  can  be  expected  to  operate  safely  1 
Mr.  Brsii,  Do  you  mean  mileage  ? 

Mr  Pixoeel,  In  terms  of  years  or  miles. 

Mr.  Rush.  There  aits  factors  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  have  to  be 
coordinated*  I  think,  to  answer  that  categorically.  Some  people  get 
much,  much  more  mileage  out  of  a  truck.  Some  take  much  better  care 
of  it  as  they  are  using  it, 

I  don't  twdievc  you  could  answer  that  yes  or  no* 

Mr*  Dinokll,  tins  the  Commission  gone  into  this  question? 

Mr*  Brsii.  Yes,  from  the  standpoint  I  just  stated  we  have,  and  from 
various  angles. 
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Mr*  Dikgell*  With  regard  to  transfer  of  authority  over  vehicles 
within  the  regulation  of  the  ICC  insofar  as  safety,  do  you  have  any 
objection  to  having  this  authority  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  so  that  safety,  design,  and  similar  questions  would  be  re¬ 
solved  by  one  agency  over  all  vehicles,  passenger,  truck,  and  buses 
alike ! 

Mr.  Bush.  I  would  not  say  at  this  point  we  would  not  have,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  structure  if  it  was  intended.  All 
the  conversation  that  we  have  had  in  regard  to  tins  particular  ques¬ 
tion  has  centered  on  the  department  of  transportation.  Nobody  has 
really  proposed,  at  least  not  seriously,  but,  us  I  said,  we  have  a  very 
open  mind  on  that,  and  that  is  the  only  other  place  I  could  think  of 
at  the  time  I  made  the  statement  that  it  might  go  to, 

Mr,  Dixgele.  Exactly  what  controls  does  the  ICC  have  over  inter¬ 
state  truck  drivers  and  the  hours  which  they  may  work  at  this  time? 

Mr*  Cox,  The  Commission's  duties  as  assigned  in  section  204  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  direct  the  Commission  to  establish  both 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees  of  car¬ 
riers  whose  duties  affect  safety  of  operation*  The  Commission  estab¬ 
lished  hours  of  service  regulations  which  first  became  effective  in  1930. 
They  were  substantially  revised  and  strengthened  in  1902. 

Mr*  Dingell.  Have  yon  enforced  these  regulations  in  all  instances? 
How  do  you  enforce  these  regulations  ? 

Mr,  Cox,  They  are  enforced  very  vigorously  within  the  limits  of 
our  capability,  personnel  wise.  There  are  several  methods  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  as  Chairman  Bush  testified.  One  method  used  is  when  we  find 
a  man  actually  working  in  excess  of  the  hours,  we  take  him  off  the 
truck  and  put  a  notice  on  the  truck  that  be  is  out  of  service  until  his 
duty  and  driving  time  permit  him  to  resume  driving.  Tlic  most  fre¬ 
quent.  method  employed  is  to  prosecute  in  the  Federal  courts  under 
criminal  informations  both  the  carrier  and,  in  many  cases,  the  drivers 
themselves,  particularly  in  event  of  falsification  of  their  driver  logs. 

Another  method  we  use  with  respect  to  common  and  contract  car¬ 
riers,  if  the  hours  of  service  matter  becomes  very  bad,  is  to  ask  the 
Commission  to  consider  these  facts  in  connection  with  applications, 
either  for  temporary  operating  authority  or  for  permanent  ceil  ificates. 

Mr.  Dingell.  The  Chair  has  been  advised  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  occasioned  by  a  gypsy 
operator  who  had  been  on  the  highway  in  excess  of  21  consecutive 
hours,  in  violation  of  the  ICC  maximum  hours  standards  who  also 
suffered  from  glaucoma  in  both  eyes,  who  also  had  diabetes. 

With  reference  to  this  matter,  the  Chair  would  like  to  know  what 
action  was  taken  and  what  action  can  be  taken  further  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  thing*  Do  you  have  requirements  as  to  the  physical  capacity 
and  capability  of  drivers*  the  eye  examinations  ami  things  of  this 
kind? 

Mr,  Bush*  First,  I  repeat  in  a  wav  what  Mr.  Cox  said,  within  the 
limitations  of  our  ability  to  catch  up  with  it.  It  is  very  similar,  in 
many  cases  you  might  say,  to  a  certain  corner  where  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  go  through  a  red  light  or  a  changing  light  that  once  in  a  while  the 
police  are  there  and  catch  them.  But  we  only  manage  to  spot  check 
some  50,000  or  less  than  50,000  of  the  one  and  a  half  to  two  million 
trucks  that  come  under  our  jurisdiction  with  the  personnel  we  have* 
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Sadly  and  unfortunately  enough,  that  kind  of  a  situation  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  at  all  until  the  accident  happens. 

In  that  ease  we  had  no  knowledge,  and  since  we  had  not  picked  that 
man  up  in  a  road  check,  we  would  not  have  known,  if  he  had  made  it 
home  safe,  even. 

Mr,  Dixgell.  What  happened  in  the  case  to  which  we  have  been 
referring?  What  action  was  taken? 

Mr*  Cos.  Mr,  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  owner  and  the  driver  of 
the  tractor-trailer  involved  in  the  death  of  Congressman  Thompson, 
the  owner  and  driver  being  Norman  C*  Turner,  a  criminal  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  filed  against  him  in  Federal  court  in  the  Gastonia  district 
of  North  Carolina.  , 

Mr*  Ding  fix.  That  matter  has  not  been  closed  as  of  this  time . 

Mr.  Cox*  No.  At  the  time  set  for  trial,  which  was  last  month,  the 
court  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  into  a  veterans5  hospital  and  was 
unable  to  appear. 

Mr.  Dixgell,  Have  you  ever  sought  additional  authority  for  ex¬ 
panding  your  capacity  for  safety  inspections  and  things  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Bush.  The  capacity  for  it? 

Mr*  Dixgell,  I  mean  the  size  of  your  staff  and  the  amount  of  money 
eo  that  you  could  increase  the  safety  activities  of  your  agency? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir;  we  certainly  have*  We  have  now,  as  I  told 
you,  a  total  of  94.  I  believe  we  asked  for  our  program  for  1965,  19 66, 
and  1967  to  add  88  more  people.  We  did  not  ask  for  them  all  at  once 
because  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  training  as  you  bring  new 
people  into  this  field* 

We  asked  to  spread  that,  with  the  88  being  about  as  many  as  we 
thought  we  could  possibly  get  over  the  3-year  period*  So  far  we 

haven’t  gotten  any.  ,  „  _  ,  „  , 

Mr,  Dixgell.  The  former  Chairman  of  the  ICC  testified  before  the 
House  committee  in  1962  that  58,8  per  cent  of  the  exempt  carriers  had 
four  or  more  vehicle  defects  as  compared  with  28*7  for  authorized  car¬ 
riers,  and  that  15  percent  of  the  exempt  operators  were  removed  from 
service  for  serious  defects  as  opposed  to  10  percent  for  authorized 


carriers* 

Are  these  figures  substantially  true  today  ? 

Mr*  Cox.  Sir,  the  most  recent  figures  that  we  have  show  a  marked 
trend  of  those  figures  to  come  closer  together*  The  percentage  of 
vehicles  of  common  and  contract  carriers  found  in  deficient  condition 
are  not  markedly  less  numerous  than  those  of  private  carriers  of 
property.  The  rates  for  exempt  carriers  still  is  higher  than  rite  other 

two,  ,  .  ,  .  « 

M*  Dixgell.  Would  you  submit  to  the  committee  the  relative  tig* 
ures  with  regard  to  the  different  categories  of  carriers? 

Mr*  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


The  following  data  show  the  results  of  2“it7S4  inspections  of  pryi wrty-ra Frying 
vehicles  { single- unit  trucks  and  combination  vehicles)  made  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  calendar  year  ISMS.  As  in  previous  years,  the  vehicles  made  1  he 
subjects  of  these  detailed  inspections  and  recorded  reports  were  those  making 
the  poorest  showing  in  quick  preliminary  Inspections*  In  tire  interest  of  devoting 
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major  attention  to  vehicles  most  in  need  of  it,  inspections  have  been  made  on 
an  increasingly  selective  basis. 

Our  tabulated  data  include  information  on  11.330  vehicles  operated  by  carriers 
holding  authority  from  this  Commission.  Of  these.  4.148  (or  30.0  percent)  had 
one  or  more  units  (tractor  or  trailer  or  l>oth)  ordered  out-of-service  until  a  seri¬ 
ously  hazardous  defect  had  been  remedied;  3,871  (or  33.4  percent)  of  the  author¬ 
ized  carrier  vehicles  had  four  or  more  equipment  defects  reported,  and  139  (or 
1.2  percent )  had  10  or  more  equipment  defects. 

Of  10,616  vehicles  of  private  carriers  of  property  Inspected,  3.018  (or  28.4 
percent)  has  one  or  more  units  ordered  out -of* service.  4,098  (or  38.6  jiercent) 
had  four  or  more  defects,  and  175  (or  1.7  i>ercent)  had  10  or  more  defects. 

Of  3,109  vehicles  of  carriers  of  exempt  commodities,  1,202  (or  38.7  percent) 
had  one  or  more  units  out-of-service,  1,444  (or  40.5  percent)  had  four  or  more 
defects,  and  S4  (or  2.7  percent )  had  10  or  more  defects. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  Would  you  tell  the  committee  what  steps  you  have 
taken  to  tighten  down  enforcement  of  those  categories  of  carriers  who 
do  not  measure  up  even  to  the  standards  shown  by  the  regular  com¬ 
mercial  carriers? 

Mr.  Bush.  Do  you  want  that  answered  now  ? 

Mr.  Dinoell.  Do  you  have  adequate  legislation  to  handle  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  t lie  exempt  or  private  carriers,  the  contract  carriers  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  we  have  adequate  legislation.  I  think  it  is  quite 
appropriate  here,  sir,  to  say  tliat  our  enforcement  with  respect  to 
private  carriers,  and  our  inspection  of  them,  is  on  a  higher  level  than 
common  and  contract  carriers  numerically. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  switch  to  another  point, 
if  I  may. 

You  recently  have  come  out  with  new  placarding  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  carriage  of  corrosive,  flammable,  and  explosive  sub¬ 
stances.  Am  I  correct  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  How  much  high  explosives  could  I  carry  on  a  truck 
if  I  were  a  carrier  without  having  to  placard  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  With  respect  to  high  explosives,  sir,  you  could  carry  none 
without  placarding.  Any  quantity  of  explosives  would  require 
placarding. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  Now  with  regard  to  corrosive  substances  and  flam- 
mables? 

Mr.  Cox.  Under  existing  regulations,  any  quantity  of  flatnmables 
or  corrosives  or  gases  would  require  placarding  if  transported  in  bulk. 
However,  if  transported  in  containers  in  a  van-type  vehicle,  you  would 
not  be  required  to  placard  unless  you  had  *2,500  pounds  or  more  of  one 
class  or  5,000  pounds  or  more  of  more  than  one  class. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  Give  me  an  example,  if  you  please,  of  one  class  of  the 
substances  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Cox.  For  instance,  alcohol,  a  flammable  liquid,  in  50-gallon 
drums,  in  a  van-type  trailer,  would  be  placarded  if  you  had  2,500 
pounds  or  more,  or  2.500  pounds  or  more  of  the  acids  in  containers  in 
a  van-type  trailer,  or  2,500  or  more  pounds  of  insecticides  in  containers. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  I  low  about  gasoline  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Gasoline  in  drums  would  he  placarded  if  you  had  2,500 
pounds  or  more.  The  new  regulation,  as  to  all  these  items,  bring;  the 
quantity  down  to  1,000  pounds  from  2,500  pounds. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  A  member  of  the  committee  staff  has  just  called  to  my 
attention  a  quote  that  appeared  in  your  comments,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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before  the  1  \S,  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Governs®!  Operations,  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Transportation, 

Von  were  queried  as  follows  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee ;  *i>o 
you  feel  like  the  safety  program  now  is  very  deficient  ?"  And  your 
answer  was :  "Very  inadequate, yes." 

Are  those  still  your  feelings  with  regard  to  your  ability  to  carry  out 
your  responsibilities  under  law  ( 

Mr,  Bush,  Yes,  sir.  Again,  just  quickly  cit  ing  the  figures,  we  can't 
inspect  more  than  40-some  thousand  out  of  2  million. 

Mr.  Dingell,  This  is  largely  because  of  the  budgetary  difficulties 
you  face  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir.  Other  than  that.  I  think  our  people  do  a  fine 
job.  But,  it  is  inadequate  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  organization  known  as 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission? 

Mr.  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

MY.  Dingell,  Have  you  had  any  contacts  with  that  agency  ? 

Mr.  Bush.  1  have  not  personally, 

Mr.  Dixgell.  Have  you  found  that  they  have  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  on  behalf  of  automotive  safety? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  have  developed  and  published  certain  standards  for 
passenger  car  i  ires,  but  their  activity  is  so  relatively  new,  sir,  that  they 
have  not  yet  accomplished  anything  beyond  that.  This  docs  not  mean 
in  my  judgment  that  they  don't  have  the  capability  and  possibility  if 
given  adequate  support. 

Mr,  Dotgell.  Those  tire  standards  are  not  yet  in  effect,  are  they  ■ 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  that  is  true,  that  they  are  not  yet  in  effect.  But 
they  relate  to  passenger  cars. 

Mr,  Dingbll,  And  not  to  t  rucks  ? 

Mr,  Cox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr,  Dkkgell.  Gentlemen,  the  Chair  is  grateful  to  you  for  vour 
presence  before  the  committee  today.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see 
you  again. 

With  that,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  to  answer  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 

( A  recess  was  taken  from  2 :30  p.ra*  until  2 :55  p.m,) 

M  r,  Dinoell.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Adolph  Pram,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Mr,  Mac&ay,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to  welcome  Mr,  Fram  before 
the  committee,  because  he  has  evidenced  two  things:  One  a  tremendous 
interest  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do ;  and  secondly,  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  motor  vehicle  and  consequent  accidents,  lie  is  particularly 
qualified  to  talk  about  a  problem  that  has  created  great  concent  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  that  is  the  hydroplaning  of  automobiles  on 
a  brand  new  expressway.  We  have  had  42  accidents  and  S  fatalities 
on  one  strip  in  one  county.  These  have  been  associated  with  water 
standing  on  the  road. 

The  only  approach  the  highway  department  has  taken  so  far  is  to 
talk  about  grooving  the  highway. 

Mr.  Fram  has  a  different  approach  to  it.  I  think  what  he  has  to  tell 
us  is  of  real  importance. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ADOLPH  FRAM,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PEOPLES  CAB 
CO.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Dixgell.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Fram.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  Adolph  Fram,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peoples  Cab  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  am  also  owner  of  the 
company. 

I  appear  before  you  not  to  criticize  for  the  sake  of  criticizing.  We 
believe  that  our  qualifications  to  testify  have  foundation  and  are  his¬ 
toric  in  the  area.  We  have  had  an  experience  with  motor  vehicles  and 
operations  of  17  years  of  severe-use  fleet  service  which  no  doubt 
would  require  many  decades  of  testing  by  any  institution  not  related  to 
such  severe-use  fleet  exposure. 

We  have  urged  for  many  years  the  need  to  create  a  national  traffic 
safety  agency  within  the  framework  of  a  Cabinet-level  office  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  function  of  this  agency  shall  be  the  culling,  evaluating,  and  dis¬ 
seminating  of  information  to  the  public  in  an  effort  to  reduce  motor 
vehicle  accidents,  eliminate  a  percentage  of  them  entirely,  hence  sav¬ 
ing  life,  limb,  and  fortune. 

The  needless,  mysterious,  murderous,  atrocities  must  end.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  us  to  initiate  the  most  important  issue  to  face  the 
American  people  and  its  Congress  in  modern  history.  President 
Johnson,  last  week,  revealed  that  more  American  servicemen  are 
killed  by  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  than  have  been  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  believe  he  said  four  times  as  many. 

We  must  not  leave  to  others  or  to  our  children  the  responsibility  of 
performing  .this  task.  Statistics  point  to  a  30  million  motorist  in¬ 
volvement  in  this  year.  That  is  this  ensuing  year.  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  number  killed  and  maimed  each  year.  These 
figures  are  publicized  and  known  by  all. 

With  the  ever-increasing  percentages  rising,  at  least  one  out  of 
every  three  motorists  will  be  involved  in  an  auto  accident  this  year. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  public  and  our  heirs  to  impose  upon  them  the  legacy 
of  this  growing,  terrifying  prospect. 

We  have  witnessed  countless  accidents  and  have  investigated  thous¬ 
ands.  It  is  true,  undeniably,  that  auto  and  tire  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  are  woefully  lacking. 

In  1051)  we  purchased  a  fleet  of  104  new  vehicles,  Within  a  short 
period  of  time  these  autos  fell  apart,  literally  disintegrated — 70  rear 
axles  sheared  off ;  wheels  rolled  down  the  street;  the  vehicles  collapsed. 
The  drivers,  passengers  and  the  public  were  jeopardized. 

Motor  mounts  shattered  and  the  motor  (engine)  dropped  unto  the 
frame.  This  pulled  the  entire  drive-line  out  of  shape.  The  auto 
would  grind  to  a  halt.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  such  motor  mounts 
shattered  or  cracked. 

Headliners,  inner  lining  of  the  roof,  collapsed.  Seat  springs  col¬ 
lapsed.  Engines  literally  exploded.  The  metal  was  poor  and  thin, 
t hey  could  not  be  rebuilt  and  retained  in  service.  Metal  specifications 
did  not  meet  the  manufacturers  own  requirement.  This  auto  manu¬ 
facturer  recently  expired,  but  the  damage  inflicted  lives  on. 
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Is  there  a  problem  in  auto  design  ?  Is  there  a  problem  in  manufac¬ 
ture?  The  answer  is  unequivocally  yes. 

There  have  been  charges  at  these  hearings  that  the  roads  and  drivers 
are  chiefly  responsible.  A  “heavyweight"  witness  stated  that  “7a  per¬ 
cent  of  motorists'  injuries  were  caused  by  car  design”  These  percent¬ 
ages  will  dissipate  when  true  causation  is  learned. 

Design  and  manufacture  are  not  the  only  problems.  The  spotlight 
here  in  Washington  lias  been  focused  on  the  auto  and  tire  people  and 
the  area  of  controversy  1ms  been  so  confined  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  our  national  interest  in  these  investigations  has  been  completely 
overlooked. 

We  are  talking  about  the  small  contact  area  which  exists  between 
the  tires  and  the  roadway.  This  “footpad  '  is  just  about  the  size  of 
your  two  hands,  i 

All  of  the  designing,  engineering,  and  manufac  turing  brains  and 
Skill  of  this  Nation  can  add  to  naught,  if  this  area  is  ignored.  Army 
tank  construction,  seat  belts,  harnesses,  padded  dashes,  rollover  bars, 
collapsible  steering  columns,  recessed  instruments,  disk  brakes,  and 
any  other  additive  will  not  remove  the  danger  which  kills  and  maims 
today,  nor  will  it  do  so  tomorrow,  if  the  manufacturers  and  the  public 
ignore  or  are  unaware  of  these  two  tire-road  contact  danger  areas. 
Contact  danger  area  No,  1  is  hydroplaning — the  mysterious 
phenomenon  of  the  front  wheels  of  any  auto  raising  oil  the  roadway 
beginning  at  approximately  37  miles  per  hour,  when  that  roadway 
is  rain  soaked  or  snow-slushy,  summer  or  winter,  North  or  South. 
As  the  speed  increases  the  front  wheels  leave  the  roadway  entirely — 
now  the  auto  is  hydroplaning,  just  like  a  water  skier. 

Do  the  public, "auto,  and  tire  people  know  this!  Do  they  know  that 
when  brutes  are  applied  that  the  back  wheels  dig  into  the  roadway 
and  that  the  auto  must  reduce  its  speed  from  the  state  of  hydroplaning 
suspension  and  sink  back  to  the  roadway  before  steering  or  braking 
capabilities  are  effected  ? 

Can  you  imagine  the  helpless  floundering  of  the  auto,  and  can  you 
coin-toss  or  guess  in  which  direction  the  vehicle  will  head?  Will  it 
crash  into  the  medial  strip,  if  there  is  one,  oncoming  traffic,  a  bridge 
abutment,  adjoining  lane  of  traffic?  Will  the  auto  straighten  out  and 
will  the  driver  and  bis  passengers  breathe  with  relief  “that  was  close? 
How  much  longer  should  the  public  remain  in  a  stupor  and  complete 
ignorance  of  tins  terrifying  situation  ? 

Our  “severe- use”  fleet  experience  uncovered  this  monstrous  mystery 
about  12  years  ago  on  a  rain-soaked  Bigelow  Boulevard  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  aircraft  industry  and  the  Armed  Forces  were  plagued  with 
this  problem*  They  believed  they  “skidded  on  wet  runways"  when 
actually  the  aircraft  was  hydroplaning.  The  seriousness  was 
apparent. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
tackled  the  problem.  Their  experiences  and  tests  were  astounding. 
They  discovered  that  aircraft.,  including  the  giants,  were  suspended 
on  a  tough  film  of  water  and  this  enormous  weight  was  actually  hydro¬ 
planing  in  landing  on  wet  runways. 

I  might  add  that  last  year  three  aircraft  in  New  ^  ork  within  a  0- 
hour  period  hydroplaned  off  the  runway*  One*  a  National  plane 
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coming  from  Puerto  Rico,  hydroplaned  completely  off  tlie  runway 
into  ti  marsh  and  broke  in  half  with  180  passenger^  aboard.  The  pilot 
did  not  know'  he  was  hydroplaning.  . 

Walter  B.  Home  and  Upshar  T.  Joyner,  aeronautical  research 
scientists,  of  NASA,  Langley  Research  Center,  delivered  a  paper  to 
the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  (SAE  970C)  on  “I  neumatic 
Tire  Hydroplaning  and  Some  Effects  on  Vehicle  Performance,  A 
copy  is  available  here  for  vour  perusal  and  study*  . 

Hydroplaning  is  mil/  It  is  not  theory  or  speculation*  Gomel- 
dentiv,  while  tins  paper  was  being  presented  in  Detroit*  we  were  testi¬ 
fying  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  here  in  Washington  on 
me  matter  of  tires  on  the  same  day,  ■  January  15,  1965,  and  a  mam 
portion  of  our  presentation  was  relative  to  the  same  and  identical— 

tire  hydroplaning.  .  ,  .  „ .  Q  .  T 

We  were  not  acquainted  with  these  scientists  at  NASA.  Jjm 
month,  April  6*  1966,  we  corresponded.  Upshar  Joyner  heard  our 
story  and  related  it  to  his  own  experiences.  lie  seemed  impressed. 
He  said  he  would  come  see  us, 

Wednesday,  April  20,  Upshar  Joyner  visited  us  at  our  l  copies 
Oab  Terminal  in  Pittsburgh*  It  was  a  memorable  day  for  us.  Our 
“way  out"  themes  and  experiences  were  confirmed* 

We  wish  that  the  American  public  could  have  listened  in  on  Hus 
heart-rendering  analysis*  An  unknown,  hideous  monster  responsible 
for  unrecorded,  incalculable  tragedy  was  laid  hare. 

We  discussed  danger  area  No.  2. 

The  spacing  between  the  ribs  or  treads  of  tires  are  known  as  gutters 
or  channels  and  wash  away  the  water  from  the  roadway  surface*  This 
“drving  process"  is  required  and  absolutely  necessary  to  permit  an 
muo  tostop  in  a  straight  line  with  the  vehicle  under  full  driver  control* 

If  there  is  a  variance  of  tread  depth  in  each  of  the  four  tires  the 
washing  away  of  water  and  the  drying  ;uv  not  equivalent  nor  simul¬ 
taneous,  hence  the  auto  will  '"pivot  around  the  tire  with  the  most 
effective  drying  capability. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  indicate  the  havoc  results  here. 

1  low  many  Americans  know  this? 

T lere  is  another  case  of  mass  poisoning :  . 

So-called  safety  experts  have  discovered  that  heat  generated  by  tires 
on  drv  roadway  at  high  speeds  are  injurious  to  the  tires  and  many 
tilings  happen'*  Hence,  if  it  is  raining  or  the  roadway  is  wet  the 
rubber  tire  remains  relatively  cool,  therefore  it  is  reason  that  the 
motorist  can  really  speed  down  t  he  pike.  TJiis  poisonous  theory  sows 
the  seeds  <*f  its  own  destruction.  The  rublier  tire  remains  cooler,  but 
il  is  not  on  terra  Hrma ;  it  is  hydroplaning. 

The  motoring  public  must  halt.  Stop.  This  information  must  be 
made  available  without  delay.  We  are  a  party  to  unconscionable 
tragedy  if  we  do  not  act  now. 

( 'ongressnian  James  A.  Maekay,  in  his  address  to  the  House  on 
February  ti,  1966,  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  He  spoke  of 
"causation  of  accidents.”  Everyone  knows  the  results  of  accidents, 
Buthoware  they  caused?  . 

NASA  in  the  SAE  paper  talks  of  the  viscous  fluid  separating  the 
tire  tread  from  the  roadway.  If  this  fluid,  water,  et  cetera,  isn't  prop- 
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erly  dispersed,  accidents  are  caused*  Water  acts  m  lubricant,  the  same 
as  oil  placed  on  metal  parts  to  prevent  the  parts  from  rubbing  against 
each  other. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  prime  example  of  two  institutions  in  different 
leagues,  possibly  unknown  to  each  other,  but  who  can  set  forth  clarity 
and  understanding  in  an  area  so  vital  to  each  ot  her  and  to  die  Nation. 

Another  important  American  institution  remains  “stepchild/’  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  auto  negligence  cases  that  the  cause  of  justice 
is  seriously  impaired  when  these  two  danger  areas  remain  mysterious 
and  unknown. 

We  believe  we  have  made  the  ]x>int,  Auto  design  is  a  problem,  but 
not  the  true  causation  of  the  overwhelming  toll  of  highway  accidents* 

We  have  stumbled  upon  and  uncovered  a  menace.  We  have  also 
developed  a  cure,  A  program  of  illustration  to  condition  the  driver, 
and  a  physical  application  to  tires,  to  speed  the  puncture  of  the  viscous 
fluid  and  hold  the  vehicle  under  control,  used  by  us  in  our  Pittsburgh 
terminal,  have  reduced  our  accident  frequency*  l  might  add  by  80 
percent*  Truck  and  various  fleet s  also  sing  the  praises  of  t his  program. 

East  Texas  Motor  Freight,  Dallas,  Tex.,  received  a  $104,000  refund 
from  their  insurance  company  on  their  insurance  premium  because 
of  the  method  that  I  speak  of. 

We  strenuously  urge  the  creation  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency.  It  will  cull,  evaluate,  and  disseminate  such  vital  informa¬ 
tion  and  gain  the  experience  of  others,  particularly  “severe-use” 
fleet-  operators. 

Our  Congress  is  faced  with  an  unprecedented  issue  and  it  must 
resolve  to  act  without  delay  to  eliminate  and  reduce  to  the  irreducible 
the  carnage  on  the  A  merioan  road. 

W©  know  it  will  be  done.  The  people  seek  it.  We  pray  that  tne 
Congress  responds  affirmatively  and  without  delay. 

Mr.  Ddtgell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  F nun,  for  a  fine  statement. 

Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr.  Fram  by  any  members  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Fram  again. 

I  believe  you  have  that  report  that  you  say  will  be  available  for  the 
files  of  the  committee  from  NASA? 

Mr.  Fram.  Yes;  I  have  that* 

Mr.  Mackay.  Can  you  leave  that  for  the  files  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Fkah,  Yes. 

Incidentally,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  make  comment  on  Governor 
Romney’s  statement  this  morning.  We  said  “more  safety  items  and 
suggestions  come  from  our  suppliers.”  1  have  been  in  the  business 
which  buys  from  suppliers  and  buys  from  Mr.  Romney  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  for  the  past  17  years,  I  don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Romney  knows 
that  many  of  these  suppliers  obtain  their  safety  ideas  from  us,  from 
fleet  operators.  There  is  a  chain. 

He  also  said,  and  I  would  like  to  comment  about  this,  “the  safety 
organizations  throughout  the  country  will  dissipate  once  Congress 
becomes  the  central  function.”  I  believe  that  the  work  will  intensify. 
The  instructors  will  he  better  informed  and  the  teaching  will  have 
standards.  Slogans  and  posters  haven't  done  it.  “Drive  Carefully,” 
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what  does  that  mean?  “Drive  Defensively*”  what  does  that  mean? 
Maybe  with  this  agency  we  will  find  out  . 

Mr.  M  achat.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  relationship 
along  with  Mr.  Farnsley,  between  good  lighting  and  safety.  Would 
you  have  any  comment  to  make  about  the  relationship  between  effec¬ 
tive  lighting  and  traffic  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Fram.  Yes,  indeed.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents.  I  think  lights  should  be  used  just  as  soon  as  dusk  appears, 
and  not  wait  for  darkness.  I  think  not  only  should  proper  lights  be 
used,  but  they  should  be  beamed  properly  and  directed  properly. 
Fleet  operators,  most  fleet  operators*  have  a  preventive  maintenance 
program,  and  every  month  to  6  weeks  we  bring  our  cabs  into  the 
garage  for  that  specific  purpose,  of  aiming  our  lights. 

Mr.  Mackey.  Thank  you. 

No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Fram,  the  committee  is  indeed  grateful  to  you 
for  a  very  tine  statement  today.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
presence, 

Mr.  Fram.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Dingell.  Our  next  witness  is  Commissioner  Robert  W,  Rhodes* 
of  New  Hampshire, 

The  Chair  is  happy  to  recognize  you,  Mr.  Rhodes.  You  have  a  very 
distinguished  member  on  the  committee  from  your  State  who  I  am 
sure  would  like  to  introduce  you. 

Mr.  Huot,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  delighted  to  introduce  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  Commissioner  Rhodes,  of  the  Department  of  Safety  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  is  here  today  representing  Gov.  John  W.  King. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  pioneered  in  much  legislation 
which  has  been  talked  about  during  these  hearings.  1  will  not  attempt 
to  go  into  any  of  them  as  I  am  sure  the  commissioner  will  cover  them, 
I  am  delighted  to  welcome  him  here  today.  I  am  sure  his  report 
will  lie  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  committee  as  well  as  the 
audience. 

Commissioner  Rhodes? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  W,  RHODES,  COMMISSIONER,  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  SAFETY,  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman* 

Mr.  Dingell,  The  Chair  feels  compelled  to  say  that  we  are  indeed 
proud  of  your  fine  Congressman  on  the  committee  from  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire*  He  very  ably  serves  on  the  committee* 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you*  We  are  proud  to  have  him  there, 

Mr,  Dingell*  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Robert  W.  Rhodes,  1  am  commissioner  of  the  department  of  safety 
for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  The  department  of  safety  is  made 
up  of  three  diyisions—flivision  of  motor  vehicles,  division  of  State 
police,  and  division  of  safety  services.  My  office  is  at  the  new  State 
office  building,  Concord,  N.H.,  and  I  am  here  today  in  a  dual  role* 
first  to  represent  John  W.  King,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
also  in  my  capacity  as  commissioner  of  safety. 
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We  at  the  State  level  heartily  endorse  this  new  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  Congress  m  highway  safety.  In  the  Granite 
State  we  are  convinced  that  the  new  interest  in  traffic  safety  on  the 
part  of  the  President  and  the  Congress  will  lead  to  more  effective 
programs  of  traffic  accident  prevention* 

As  the  distinguished  members  of  this  committee  know,  the  States 
long  have  engaged  in  efforts  to  bring  constant  improvement  to  the 
safety  picture.  Personally,  I  feel  that  these  efforts  have  met  with  u 
large  measure  of  success,  particularly  during  the  past  25  years,  as  the 
fatality  rates  per  100  million  miles  of  travel  have  been  cm  from  12 
in  1941  to  5.6  last  year,  1965,  while  the  number  of  vehicles,  drivers, 
and  miles  driven  has  multiplied  several  times* 

Consider,  if  you  will,  that  the  number  of  fatalities  last  year  would 
have  been  more  than  100,000  if  these  gains  hud  not  been  made.  1  "nfor- 
tunately,  despite  accomplishing  these  reductions,  the  “law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns’’  does  exist,  and  to  make  further  improvement,  our 
efforts  must  be  doubled  and  redoubled. 

While  the  States  hear  the  primary  responsibility  for  traffic  safety 
promotion,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  level  of  government,  every  public 
and  private  organization,  and  every  citizens,  to  contribute  what  they 
can  toward  better  solutions  to  this  problem. 

Increased  Federal  participation  in  the  traffic  safety  field  is  long 
overdue,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  provisions  in  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  which  will  increase  aid  to  the  States  in  order  that  they  may 
do  a  better  and  more  effective  job  in  traffic  safety,  will  bear  sub¬ 
stantial  returns* 

The  experience  of  our  State  of  New  Hampshire  with  regard  to  in¬ 
creases  in  automobile  fatalities  and  accidents  in  recent  years  has  been 
similar  to  that  of  many  others.  For  example,  in  1961  we  had  100 
automobile  fatalities;  in  1962  it  increased  to  111:  in  196$,  142  deaths 
at  (he  rate  of  4.4  persons  killed  for  every  100  million  miles  traveled : 
and  in  1964  the  figure  soared  to  158  deaths  at  the  rate  of  4*7  persons 
killed  per  100  million  miles  of  motor  vehicle  travel. 

Obviously,  something  had  to  !w>  done  to  arrest  this  upward  trend 
of  carnage  on  our  highways.  Therefore,  in  the  summer  of  1964, 
Gov,  John  W.  King  appointed  a  Governor’s  traffic  safety  committee 
made  up  of  15  individuals  who  were  leaders  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety  in  our  State.  These  included  representatives  of  the  department 
of  safety,  heads  of  statewide  organizations  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  individual  citizens  knowledgeable  in  the  field. 

The  committee  immediately  set  to  work  analyzing  the  highway  ac¬ 
cident  problem  in  New  Hampshire  to  try  to  determine  where  the 
greatest  weaknesses  existed  and  what  approach  we  should  use  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  After  considerable  deliberation,  a  line  of  attack 
was  developed.  Since  the  State  legislature  would  be  meeting  in  1965* 
it  was  recommended  that  this  be  presented  to  the  legislature  as  a 
highway  safety  legislative  program.  Gov.  John  W,  King  gave  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  program  and  presented  it  in  a  special  message  to  our 
legislature,  outlining  the  various  points  it  contained. 

We  were  favored  with  a  very  safety  conscious  legislature  in  1965 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  measures  which  we  felt  were  vital 
to  the  motor  vehicle  law  enforcement  and  to  traffic  safety.  Tins  was 
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reflected  by  our  Democratic  Governor,  John  W.  King,  and  our  Repub¬ 
lican  State  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  their  joint  actions 
to  bring  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  into  closer  conformity  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  uniform  vehicle  cotie  and  with  those  of  the 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators. 

I  might  add  that  Governor  King  is  a  Democratic  Governor  and 
our  legislature  is  a  Republican  legislature.  Therefore,  we  were  able 
to  accomplish  the  following. 

After  a  review  of  a  number  of  these  laws,  you  will  note  that  among 
them  are  some  that  are  considered  somewhat  controversial  and  have 
been  pigeonholed  by  many  States  for  future  action.  This  was  not 
the  thinking  in  New  Hampshire,  and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  state  that  with  the  leadership  of  Gov,  John  W,  King,  several  objec¬ 
tives  were  accomplished.  These  included : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  traffic  safety  commission  with 
a  $25,000-a-year  appropriation:  This  made  possible  the  employment 
of  an  executive  director  and  the  initiation  of  a  public  support  pro¬ 
gram  patterned  after  that  recommended  in  the  President's  highway 
safety  action  program. 

2.  Implied  consent  Jaw:  Our  analysis  of  the  causes  of  automobile 
accidents,  particularly  fatalities,  showed  that  in  a  majority  of  cases 
excessive  use  of  liquor  was  at  the  root  of  the  problem.  Four  previous 
legislatures  had  considered  such  legislation,  hut  had  not  enacted  it 
into  law.  However,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  traffic 
safety  commission,  the  legislation  was  adopted  and  is  now  in  effect. 

3.  Realistic  or  absolute  speed  law:  It  had  been  years  since  our  State 
had  attempted  any  modernization  of  its  speed  control  laws.  Observa¬ 
tion  of  posted  speed  limits  were  and  still  are  not  realistic.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  disrespect  for  the  law.  Based  upon  the  recommendations 
of  our  commission,  which  in  turn  were  taken  from  the  uniform  vehi¬ 
cle  code,  our  legislature  enacted  a  new  speed  control  law. 

Among  other  tilings,  it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  realistic 
speed  limits  following  a  joint  survey  of  our  highways  by  our  Stale 
highway  department  and  our  department  of  safety.  When  this  sur¬ 
vey  is  completed  within  the  next.  2  years,  necessary  new  speed  limits 
will  be  posted  and  our  enforcement  officers  will  see  that  they  are  ob¬ 
served  by  motorists. 

4.  Driver  education:  This  legislation  required  that  no  person  under 
the  age  of  IB  years  may  be  licensed  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
until  such  time  as  he  has  completed  a  course  of  instruction  either  in  a 
high  school  or  through  a  private,  licensed  instructor.  The  law  also 
requires  that  private  schools  provide  classroom  training  and  that  all 
instruction  meets  with  the  standards  of  the  curriculum  established  by 
the  commissioner  of  safety  and  the  commissioner  of  education. 

5.  Minor  possessing  or  drinking  intoxicating  beverages:  This  legis¬ 
lation  allows  for  a  90-day  suspension  of  license  for  any  person  under 
the  age  of  21  who  is  found  to  be  in  possession  or  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages.  Alcoholic  beverages  can  only  be  transported  if  the  parents 
or  legal  guardian  are  in  the  car  with  the  youth.  It  further  provides 
for  a  90-day- period  suspension  where  it  is  found  the  operator  under 
21  shows  0.05  percent-  alcohol  in  his  blood. 

^  The  New  Hampshire  Department  of  Safety,  Division  of  Safety 
Services,  has  undergone  a  major  “belt  tightening"  in  its  driver  licens- 
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ing  program.  Several  new  programs  have  been  implemented  during 
the  past  2  years  which  have  produced  highly  satisfactory  results. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  effort  was  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the 
improvement  of  driver  attitude  and  general  qualification  for  motor 
vehicle  operation.  This  included  special  attention  to  the  basic  re¬ 
quirements  such  as  applicant’s  knowledge  of  motor  vehicle  laws  and 
improved  procedures  for  road  testing. 

Numerous  administrative  changes  have  been  put  into  effect  which 
provide  for  greater  control  over  license  issue  to  assure  that  only  those 
who  meet  the  strictest  requirements  a  re  issued  licenses  to  operate  in 
this  State,  Full  use  of  the  one- license  concept  and  the  interchange 
of  information  with  other  States  has  been  helpful  in  eliminating  those 
who  attempt  to  obt  ain  licenses  by  false  statements.  This  we  consider 
is  a  must  if  we  are  to  assure  ourselves  that  new  drivers  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  do  not  hold  previous  conviction  records  for  which  they  are  under 
revocation  or  suspension  in  another  State. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  of  the  Governor’s  traffic  safety  com¬ 
mission,  it  was  recommended  to  the  1065  legislature  for  authorization 
and  financial  support  for  the  increase  of  personnel  within  the  uni¬ 
formed  branch  or  the  division  of  State  police.  It  was  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  State  police  force  which 
could  be  called  into  action  to  supplement  the  regular  State  police, 
particularly  during  summer  and  holiday  weekends  when  the  traffic 
is  particularly  heavy.  Both  of  these  recommendations  were  approved 
by  our  legislature. 

*  Meantime,  legislat  ive  authorization  had  been  given  in  two  previous 
sessions  and  continued  in  the  1965  session  for  a  special  interim  com¬ 
mittee  on  uniform  traffic  laws  and  ordinances.  Tins  consisted  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  senate  and  house  and  five  citizens  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  The  committee  made  a  comparison  of  our  State’s  motor 
vehicle  laws  and  comparable  sections  of  the  motor  vehicle  code  and 
followed  up  these  comparisons  by  recommending  legislation  needed  to 
bring  our  State's  traffic  laws  into  substantial  conformity  with  the  Fili¬ 
form  Vehicle  Code, 

As  a  result,  daring  the  past  4  years,  legislation  has  l>een  enacted 
in  our  State  bringing  our  la  ws  into  conformity  with  the  following  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  code: 

Rules  of  the  road  and  driver  licensing:  The  latter  includes  the 
reexamination  of  drivers  of  75  years  of  age  or  older.  The  committee 
authorized  by  the  last  legislature  are  currently  completing  the  job 
of  comparison  of  our  laws  and  code.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  recommend  to  the  next  legislature  legislation  pertaining  to 
other  sections  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code. 

We  have  some  most  startling  statistics  over  the  past  3  year*  in  ilie 
Granite  State,  and  that  is  of  the  single-car  fatal  accidents.  In  1963 
there  were  120  fatal  accidents.  Of  these  fatal  accidents.  100  were 
sin  id  e-ca  r  crashes,  or  R2  percent .  In  T  ^65 1  hmre  were  1 38  fatal  ncei  d  cuts 
and  95  were  single-car  accidents,  or  68  percent.  In  1965  there  were 
132  fatal  accidents  with  98  being  single-car  mishaps,  or  74  percent. 
Thus  far  in  1966  we  have  had  31  fatal  accidents,  23  being  single-car  ac¬ 
cidents,  or  74  percent. 

The  judge,  law  enforcement,  news  media,  or  other  programs  all 
have  their  place  in  traffic  safety*  But  until  we  realize,  you  and  me,  the 
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individual  driver,  that  we  can  h©  either  the  killer  or  the  savior  on  our 
highways,  we  will  never  solve  our  problem  with  the  operation  of  the 
motor  vehicle. 

We  are  all  aware  there  is  a  definite  reason  for  every  highway  fatality 
and  at  this  time  in  New  Hampshire  a  highway  fatality  investigation 
school  is  being  conducted  for  members  of  the  division  of  State  police 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alfred  Mosely  of  the  Trauma  Research 
Corp.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tno  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Highways  in  New  Hampshire 
has  placed  particular  emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  our  highways. 
The  Granite  State  now  stands  fifth  among  the  States  in  the  percentage 
of  completed  miles  of  the  Interstate  System  opened  to  traffic.  Also,  our 
State  highway  department  has  been  working  closely  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  safetv  in  the  improvement  of  highway  locations  known  to 
constitute  traffic  hazards. 

Following  the  same  approach,  we  are  giving  much  attention  to  the 
safey  of  the  vehicle  itselt  through  our  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspec¬ 
tion  program.  This  biennial  inspection  program  has  been  in  effect 
for  many  years.  Recently  it  has  oeen  up-dated. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  your  study  a  copy  of  our  new  inspection 
manual,  issued  last  year,  which  gives  specific  instructions  to  over 
1,300  privately  owned.  State-authorized  inspection  stations  on  how 
to  do  a  thorough  job  of  inspecting  the  vehicle.  We  work  very  closely 
with  the  inspection  stations  in  this  activity,  including  the  conducting 
of  training  schools  for  inspectors  and  checking  of  the  inspection 
establishments  themselves. 

I  could  go  on  telling  you  more  about  our  highway  safety  activities 
in  New'  Hampshire,  but  time  does  not  permit.  We  like  to  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  activities  had  a  part  in  the  reduction  of  automobile 
fatalities  from  158  in  19F>4  to  146  deaths  in  1965,  or  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  persons  killed  per  100  million  miles  from  4.7  in  1964 
to  4.0  in  1965. 

We  feel  that  a  still  greater  reduction  could  be  brought  about  if 
additional  funds  and  assistance  were  available.  That  is  why  we  are 
particularly  pleased  to  endorse  increased  Federal  participation  in  the 
traffic  field  as  it  provides  for  additional  research  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  causes  of  automobile  accidents  and  for  support  of 
stepped-up  highway  safety  programs  in  the  States.  We  feel  in  our 
State  that  with  this  additional  help  w'e  could  increase  our  activity  in 
several  fields,  such  as  the  following : 

1.  Studies  of  accidents:  While  w*e  have  made  many  studies  of  the 
causes  of  accidents,  we  know  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  it  relates  to  the  driver  and  one-car  fatal  accidents. 

2.  Accident  reporting:  We  need  to  improve  our  accident  reporting 
system  so  that  we  can  prepare  better  case  histories  of  our  problem 
drivers. 

3.  Review  of  overall  safety  establishment :  A  study  of  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  highway  safety  activities  of  our  several  State  departments 
and  local  subdivisions  of  government  might  point  out  where  addi¬ 
tional  improvements  are  needed. 

4.  Review  of  court  procedures:  Obviously,  enforcement  of  traffic 
laws  will  be  effective  only  if  our  law  enforcement  is  backed  up  by  our 
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courts.  More  attention  to  the  handling  of  traffic  cases  in  our  courts 
along  with  a  review  of  our  penalties  systems  would  be  more  helpful, 

5.  Stepped-up  program  of  public  education:  This  is  a  part  of  the 
program  which  could  go  forward  with  great  effectiveness  if  it  were 
not  for  the  limitation  of  funds.  Federal  assistance  in  this  area  would 
be  welcome.  Additional  Federal  funds  would  make  possible  more 
driver  education  courses  in  our  schools;  the  carrying  out  of  intensive 
public  educational  programs  of  highway  safety  with  newspapers, 
radio,  television,  handouts  at  strategic  points  along  our  highway 
systems,  such  toll  stations  and  safety  exhibits  at  public  gatherings, 
such  as  fairs.  ,  , 

Earlier  1  mentioned  the  work  which  our  division  of  safety  services 
is  doing  with  the  inspection  of  vehicles.  We  feel  that  it  is  important 
to  inspect  all  ears  in  use,  as  well  as  those  that,  are  sold  for  the  first 
tune.  After  all,  there  are  about  eight  or  nine  times  as  many  used 
cars  on  the  road  as  there  are  new  automobiles.  Over  (he  many  years 
that  our  State  has  been  involved  in  the  inspection  program,  it  has  been 
necessary  for  us  to  establish  certain  standards  of  performance.  This 
is  true  of  many  other:  Slates  with  similar  inspection  programs. 

Since  there  are  specialists  in  our  motor  vehicle  division  in  this 
particular  activity,  we  feel  that  they  could  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  your  administration  of  title  I  of  the 
bill  Congress  is  currently  considering. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  have  to  rely 
on  the  States  to  enforce  the  safety  standards  which  you  may  prescribe 
for  new  motor  vehicles.  We  feel  that  the  Secretary  will  want  the 
initial  participation  of  the  States  in  arriving  at  the  standards.  M  e 
subscribe,  therefore,  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  already  in  existence,  and  of  which  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  a  member,  should  be  brought  into  title  I  in  at  least  an  advisory 
manner. 

Arrangements  could  be  made  whereby  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  could  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
w  hich  standards  it  feels  should  be  adopted.  The  Secretary  could  or 
could  not  adopt  these  standards  as  he  desires.  We  feel  this  is  im¬ 
portant  if  the  true  objectives  set  forth  in  title  I  are  to  be  attained. 

We  also  feel  that  title  I  should  be  amended  so  that  the  States  w  ill 
lie  permitted  to  adopt  safety  standards  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  other  than  new  vehicles.  This  would  conform  with 
New  I  ramp  shire's  vehicle  inspection  program. 

In  closing,  may  I  reiterate  our  support  of  the  legislation  now  before 
you.  We  feel  that  this  should  enhance  a  Federal-State  partnership 
in  the  solution  of  the  highway  accident  problem.  M  e  submit  to  vou 
that  the  program  can  be  successful  only  if  the  States  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  program  all  the  way,  including  recommending 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  today  and 
for  the  oportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  need  for  Federal-Slate 
cooperation  for  greater  traffic  safety. 

Mr,  DixnFjji.  The  Chair  is  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  state¬ 
ment  and  your  kindness  in  appearing  today. 

Are  there  any  questions  from  members  of  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Yotjnuer.  It  lias  been  a  very  tine  statement  that  has  been 
presented  by  the  commissioner.  . ,  , 

Mr  AIackay.  1  would  like  to  compliment  you  on  what  I  consider  to 

be  a  superb  discussion  of  the  traffic  safety  problem,  particularly  the 

Earlier  testimony,  I  thought  was  a  little  hysterical.  Many  of  us 
fome  out  of  State  legislatures,  and  want  to  see  the  State  role  strength- 
ened  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  reason  States  have  not  been  able 
to  l>e  more  effective  has  been  the  absence  of  Federal  leadership.  I 
consider  this  testimony  that  you  have  brought  to  lie  extremely  helpfu  . 

I  want  to  compliment  your  State  for  focusing  on  the  safety  func¬ 
tion  in  the  State  government.  Most  of  the  States  have  a  horse-and- 
bug,rv  arrangement  where  there  is  no  coordination  such  as  you  have 
here  between  the  State  police  and  other  divisions.  I  would  lie  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  the  law  on  that.  ......  .  „ 

Was  your  department  of  safety  created  by  administrative  act  or 
by  law  ? 

"Mr.  Rhodes.  By  law, sir, back  in  1962.  .  . 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  a  copy 
of  that  law,  1  think‘it  might  he  helpful  to  other  States. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pingell.  Mr.  Huot.  .  .  , 

Mr.  IItot.  I  would  like  to  thank  our  commissioner  for  appearing 
today  and  to  congratulate  him  for  the  fine  statement  he  has  made. 

The  commissioner  was  a  vital  part  in  the  ability  of  the  State  to 
he  able  to  present  this  legislation  and  pass  it  in  our  legislature.  I 
congratulate  him  and  thank  him  for  being  here  today. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you  again.  . 

Mr.  Pixgell.  Commissioner,  do  you  feel  that  the  compulsory  in¬ 
spection  of  motor  vehicles  on  an  annual  basis  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  automotive  safety  program  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Not  on  an  annual  basis.  I  feel  it  should  l*e  every  6 

months.  _  , ,  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Dinoelu  Do  vou  think  a  State  could  have  an  adequate  pro- 
grem  of  motor  vehicle  safety  without  having  such  an  inspection  pio- 
gram  ? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Xo. sir:  I  don't.  . 

Mr.  Din-oell.  Commissioner,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi¬ 
mony. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you.  , 

Mr.  Dinoelp.  Our  next  witness  will  lie  Mr.  Flu-man,  president  of 
Surveys  &  Research  Corp.,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

STATEMENT  OF  LIBERT  EHRMAN.  PRESIDENT.  SURVEYS  & 
RESEARCH  CORP..  WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


Mr.  Dingfxl.  The  committee  is  happy  to  welcome  you,  Mr.  Ehrman, 
for  whatever  statement  yon  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Ehrman.  Mr.  Cliairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  appear  before  your 
committee. 
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My  name  is  Libert  Ehrman  and  I  am  president  of  Surveys  &  Re¬ 
search  Corp-j  a  Washington  consulting  firm. 

My  experience  specifically  includes  service  in  the  Air  Force  Office 
of  Flying  Safety  during  World  War  II ;  1  was  Chief,  Safety  Analysis 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  (now  FAA) ;  some  years 
ago  I  carried  out  an  evaluation  of  the  crash  injury  research  project 
of  Cornell  University ;  and  X  have  directed  safety  projects  for  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Your  hearings  and  those  in  the  Senate  have  helped  to  reveal  the 
broad  concern  of  the  American  public,  industry,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  problems  of  highway  safety. 

Often  in  the  hearings  before  this  body  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  availability  of  data,  of  reliable  statistics  on  various  aspects 
of  the  accident  problem-  As  one  who  has  worked  actively  in  this 
field,  I  am  forced  to  express  the  judgment  that  there  is  no  problem  that 
affects  American  life  to  an  equal  extent  about  which  so  little  exact 
information  is  known. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  which  has  itself  undertaken  numerous 
safety  studies,  took  the  initiative  last  year  in  sponsoring  development 
of  a  plan  to  improve  accident  data  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Surveys  &  Research  Corp.,  because  of  the  specialized  experience  of 
its  personnel,  was  selected  to  carry  out  this  project.  I  am  pleased  to 
make  a  copy  of  our  report  available  to  the  committee  for  the  record 
of  these  hearings. 

Its  title  is  “A  National  Highway  Accident  Record  Center/* 

Mr.  Dingell,  The  committee  will  receive  that  for  review  by  the 
stall'  to  ascertain  whether  it  should  be  placed  into  the  record  in  view 
of  space  limitations  and  other  points. 

Mr,  E human.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

We  are  convinced  t  hat  only  the  Federal  Government  can  undertake 
development  of  better  highway  accident  statistics.  Indeed,  it  has  a 
responsibility  to  all  Americans  to  do  so. 

We  propose  a  joint  effort  between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern¬ 
ments,  The  Federal  Government  would  develop  the  system  of  classi¬ 
fication  and  required  methods  for  collecting  information. 

In  Washington,  the  data  obtained  from  the  States  would  be  handled 
by  computer  methods,  would  be  analyzed  and  made  available  to  the 
States,  safety  organizations,  manufacturers,  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  general  public. 

On  the  subject  of  methods,  allow  me  to  say  we  would  he  developing 
such  specific  information  as  the  number  of  accidents,  for  example,  in 
which  drivers  made  a  left  turn  at  an  intersection  in  the  path  of  a 
vehicle  or  pedestrian  entering  from  the  opposite  direction;  drivers 
drove  cars  with  defective  brakes;  drivers  drove  while  sleepy  or  fa¬ 
tigued;  roads  had  no  interchange,  signal  on  traffic  separation  at  a 
busy  intersection;  cal's  had  steering  or  steering  system  troubles  and 
the'like.  These  am  merely  illustrations  of  the  hundreds  of  categories 
of  information  we  would"  obtain. 

When  we  have  these  data  in  hand  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  plan  safety 
activities  much  more  intelligently-  We  will  know  what  types  of  acci¬ 
dents  are  most,  frequent,  what  contributing  factors  predominate. 

In  short,  I  would  expect  that,  having  overcome  the  information  gap, 
we  will  bo  able  for  the  first  time  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  safety  pro- 
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gram,  whether  it  concern  the  driver,  the  vehicle,  or  the  highway,  on 
the  basis  of  well-founded  statistics. 

Highway  accidents  are  a  mass  problem,  not  one  we  can  handle  by 
attention  to  a  few  hundred  at  a  time — important  though  they  may  be 
in  and  of  themselves.  Only  by  developing  and  using  large-scale  data 
will  we  be  able  to  attack  the  safety  problem  so  that  we  can  in  the  future 
prevent  accidents  that  annually  damage  millions  of  vehicles  and  injure, 
maim,  or  kill  more  than  1,750,000  Americans  every  year. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dingelg.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ehrman. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Younger.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  of  the  points  that 
was  raised  by  many  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  is  getting  the  data  on 
which  to  legislate. 

Unless  you  know  something  about  what  causes  the  accidents,  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  set  standards  or  to  legislate  in  this  held,  I  am  glad 
you  have  emphasized  that  point. 

Mr,  Dingell.  Mr.  Maekay? 

Mr.  Mackay,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Ehrman,  I  think  your  assertion  that  there  is  no  problem  that 
affects  American  life  to  an  equal  extent  about  which  so  little  exact 
information  is  known  is  one  ol  the  gems  in  this  whole  hearing.  This 
is  certainly  the  way  I  feel  about  it. 

In  the  course  ox  these  hearings  questions  have  been  raised  to  the 
effect  that  accident  reports  may  not  contain  enough  information  to 
make  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  and  facts  involved 
in  accidents.  What  is  your  view? 

Mr.  Ehrman,  My  view  is  this:  Although  all  of  us  would  like  to 
have  the  maximum  amount  of  information  available  for  safety  re¬ 
search,  it  is  clear  to  me,  having  examined  accident  reports  at  the  State 
level,  that  much  more  information  is  contained  in  those  reports,  either 
by  way  of  one-  or  two-sentence  descriptions,  or  by  way  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  descriptions,  diagrams,  and  the  like,  than  we  have  ever  used 
for  purposes  of  compilation  of  information  and  analysis  of  data. 

Mr.  Mackay,  In  other  words,  without  elaborating  on  the  existing 
forms,  you  feel  that  we  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  present 
forms? 

Mr.  Ehrman.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Mackay.  But  they  are  not  uniform,  are  they? 

Mr.  Ehrman.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Mackay.  In  the  same  way,  it  has  been  said  that  accident  in  vesti¬ 
gation  is  not  adequate  to  provide  needed  accident  inf  ormation.  What  is 
your  view  ? 

Mr.  Ehrman.  I  think  accident  investigation  can,  of  course,  be 
greatly  improved.  However,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  accidents  are 
a  widespread  problem,  and  that  the  training  of  investigators  is  a  very 
costly  business. 

We  have  supported  in  this  country  specialized  accident  investigat¬ 
ing  teams  made  up  of  highly  competent  professionals  in  a  variety  of 
fields,  who  have  carried  out  investigations  of  accidents, 

I  think  that  we  will  never  have  a  situation  in  which  all  accidents 
could  be  investigated  by  such  highly  qualified  teams.  We  simply  do 
not  have  the  manpower. 
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However,  through  support  of  these  specialized  efforts,  techniques 
for  investigation  and  leads  as  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  should  he  re¬ 
ported  in  more  routine— I  shouldn’t  say  routine  but  more  regular, 
more  normal— kinds  of  investigation  can  be  given,  and  to  that  extent 
we  can  gradually  improve-  accident  investigation  in  the  United  States 
as  it  is  carried  out  in  the  local  situation, 

Mr.  Mackay,  Are  you  familiar  with  the  role  and  function  of  the 

computer? 

Mr.  E human.  T  certainly  am. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  role  that  the  computer  ought 
to  play  ?  For  instance,  do  you  know  if  a  computer  is  used  now  in  the 
analysis  of  traffic  accidents  anywhere  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  E  hrmaN.  It  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  point  of  fact  by  the 
National  Safety  Council.  However,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  with 
the  equipment  use*!  for  processing  data  as  it  is  with  the  system  used 
for  classifying  the  information.  t 

An  earlier  witness  said,  for  example,  something  about  t lie  kinds  of 
safety  campaigns  which  asked  drivers  to  be  more  careful,  to  drive  de¬ 
fensively  and  the  like.  Classification  of  accident  factors  into  cate¬ 
gories  such  as  carelessness  do  not  help  us  very  much. 

What  we  need  is  a  detailed  system  which  will  indent  ify  categories 
such  as  those  I  gave  illustrations  of  earlier  that  are  actually  reported 
in  accidents  and  then  accumulate  them,  large  scale,  in  a  computer. 
Then  we  can  evaluate  them  and  manipulate  the  data  so  as  to  deter* 
mine  their  significance  and  meaning, 

Mr,  Mackay,  Do  you  think  we  need  to  strengthen  either  the  ad 
ministration  bill  or  the  agency  bill  ? 

Mr.  Eiikman.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Mackay.  I  think  in  the  area  of  acci¬ 
dent  data  we  need  to  spell  out,  with  a  sentence  or  two  of  legislation, 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  to  provide  the  types  of  data  that 
we  have  been  discussing  here. 

Mr,  Mackay,  When  did  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ask  you  to 
make  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Eiibman.  I  lielieve  our  contract  was  dated  in  -Tune  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Mackay,  The  administration  has  not  presented  the  first  witness 
v  et  who  could  really  cost  out  this  bill,  W  e  have  had  some  conclusions 

stated.  . 

Have  you  made  any  study  as  to  the  cost  of  gathering  what  you 
consider  to  be  the  essential  data? 

Mr.  E human.  We  have  a  preliminary  estimate  which  is  in  the  order 
of  $10  million  a  year  for  I  ho  collection  of  data.  This  would  include 
a  program  for  joint  efforts  by  the  States  and  t  he  Federal  Government. 
Our  estimate  is  on  the  order  of  $1  per  reported  accident,  to  simplify 

the  arithmetic,  , 

Mr.  Mackay,  I  have  been  interested  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  1,500,000 
discrepancy  in  the  number  of  injuries  of  last  year.  Do  you  have  any 
idea  how  many  injuries  there  were  from  traffic  accidents  last  year? 

Mr.  E human.  No,  sir:  I  do  not,  1  don’t  believe  anyone  has  the 
exact  information  because  of  differences  in  definition  and  reporting 
among  various  organizations.  Establishment  of  standards  by  a  na¬ 
tional  highway  accident  center  would  help  to  overcome  this  problem 
in  the  future. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dinoell.  The  Chair  notes  that  the  House  is  now  entering  the 
5-minute  rule  for  consideration  and  amendment  of  legislation.  Under 
the  Kules  of  the  House,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  committee  to  sit. 
The  Chair  has  discussed  the  matter  with  the  staff.  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  at  this  point  we  recess  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Any  witness  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  hear  today  should 
contact  our  clerk  about  the  possibility  of  being  rescheduled  at  another 
time.  The  Chair  wishes  to  express  apologies  of  the  commit  tee  to  those 
persons  who  were  not  able  to  appear  today. 

Mr.  Ehrman,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  appearance  today  and 
the  information  you  have  given  the  committee  today. 

The  Chair  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  3:45  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  ft.m.,  Wednesday,  May  11, 10GG. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  11,  1968 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123,  Ray¬ 
burn  House  Office  Building,  Hon,  Samuel  Friedel  presiding. 

Mr.  Friedel.  The  committee  will  come  to  order* 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  traffic  safety  hearings.  Our  first  wit¬ 
ness  will  be  Dr.  Philip  K.  Lee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Paul  V. 
Joliet,  Chief,  Division  of  Accident  Prevention,  Bureau  of  State 
Services,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

STATEMENT  OF  BE.  PHILIP  R.  LEE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 

HEALTH  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  PAUL  V. 

JOLIET,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION,  BUREAU 

OF  STATE  SERVICES;  AND  BE,  ERNEST  M.  ALLEN,  GRANTS  POL¬ 
ICY  OFFICER,  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Dr.  Lee.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  today  Dr.  Joliet,  on  my 
right,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention;  and  Dr.  Ernest 
Allen,  the  grants  policy  officer  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  on  my 
left. 

I  will  make  a  statement  and  then  all  of  us  will  be  prepared  to  answer 
questions.  There  will  only  be  one  statement  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  F riedel.  You  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Dr.  Lee.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  express 
the  full  support  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  II.R.  13228,  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  introduced  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  this  committee. 

A  number  of  other  bills  on  highway  and  traffic  safety  have  been 
introduced  during  the  89th  Congress.  We  believe  that  all  of  these 
bills  support  traffic  safety  objectives  similar  to  those  endorsed  by  the 
administration  under  the  provisions  of  TLR.  13228. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  proposed  Department  of  Trans- 

Eortation,  President  Johnson  emphasized  the  weakness  of  our  present 
ighway  safety  program.  The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1 966,  TLR.  13228, 
would  be  a  major  step  forward  in  correcting  the  deficiencies  described 
by  the  President  by  providing  for  the  development  of  a  Federal-State- 
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local  program  which  includes  a  major  expansion  of  research  efforts, 
coordinated  at  the  Federal  level  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

We  share  the  concern  of  the  members  of  this  committee  for  the  rising 
toll  of  death  and  injuries  resulting  from  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
Traffic  accidents  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  public  health 
problems  in  this  Nation  today.  Although  refined  statistics  and  related 
data  are  lacking,  we  do  know  some  of  the  general  facts : 

An  estimated  00  million  people  are  licensed  to  drive  automobiles 
and  during  any  one  year  virtually  the  entire  population  is  at  risk, 
either  as  drivers,  passengers,  or  pedestrians. 

Approximately  3.5  million  people  are  injured  each  year  in  motor 
vehicle  accidents ;  90  percent  require  medical  attention  and  almost  25 
percent  are  hospitalised. 

The  number  of  people  killed  in  auto  accidents  each  year  is  now 
approaching  50,000, 

There  arc  100,000  people  who  are  to  some  degree  permanently 
impaired  every  year  in  auto  accidents.  The  number  so  handicapped 
in  this  country  now  exceeds  1.5  million. 

Traffic  accidents  are  part  of  a  larger  problems  of  accidents  generally, 
which  becomes  increasingly  important  as  we  industrialize,  as  we 
urbanize,  as  we  avd&nce  economically,  and  as  we  are  able,  through 
advances  in  medical  science  and  public  health,  to  control,  prevent,  or 
eliminate  the  infectious  diseases  that  have  been  the  killers  and  cripplers 
in  years  past. 

Traffic  accidents  are  a  public  health  problem,  not  only  because  of 
the  statistics  on  mortality,  morbidity,  and  disability,  hut  because  the 
same  principles  which  have  been  so  successfully  applied  to  infectious 
diseases  can  be  applied  to  accidents. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  host,  the  agent,  and  the  environment, 
through  research,  epidemiology,  and  other  approaches  has  produced 
the  great  advances  in  the  control  of  infectious  diseases.  Similar  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  shown  both  theoretically  and  practically  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  study  of  the  cause  of  accidents. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  the  primary 
Federal  department  concerned  with  the  public  health  aspects  of  acci- 
dent  prevention.  It  has  supported  pioneering  work  in  this  field.  In 
the  field  of  motor  vehicle  injury,  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the 
development  of  relevant  health  statistics  and  studies  of  the  causes  of 
accidents  and  injuries,  but  with  a  number  of  other  factors  related  to 
injury  prevention  and  control,  with  the  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  the  injured,  and  with  good  emergency  medical  care  for  accident 
victims. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  human  elements  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  safety  engineering  of  vehicles,  roads,  and  traffic  con¬ 
trols;  in  the  establishment  of  medical  criteria  for  drivers  and  the 
screening  of  individuals  in  relation  to  these  criteria:  in  the  man- 
machine  relationship  in  traffic:  and  in  the  effects  of  alcohol,  drugs, 
fatigue,  and  other  factors  on  human  behavior  in  relation  to  traffic 
injuries. 

The  interrelationships  of  crash  injury  and  other  public  health  prob¬ 
lems  are  often  complex,  requiring  action  across  a  broad  front.  For 
example,  alcohol  has  emerged  as  a  major  contributing  factor  in  fatal 
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accidents  involving  both  pedestrians  and  vehicle  occupants,  We  are, 
in  the  Department,  developing  a  major  program  in  that  area  of  al¬ 
coholism  research,  prevention,  control,  and  treatment.  A  center  for 
alcoholism  studies  has  been  established  in  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  programs  are  being  expanded  in  other  operating  agencies. 

Our  objective  in  the  accident  and  crash  injury  field  is  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  injury  and  death.  Clearly,  these  are  public  health  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Public  health  approaches  cannot  alone  solve  the  problems  we  face. 
There  are  many  problems  in  safety  design  engineering,  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  safe  highways,  improved  traffic  control  systems,  and 
safety  performance  standards  that  require  a  number  of  disciplines 
and  the  coordinated,  effective  mobilization  of  resources.  Many  agen¬ 
cies  of  government  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level,  as  well 
as  industry,  universities,  professional  groups,  and  the  public  must 
work  effectively  together.  This  is  not  a  simple  nor  an  easy  task.  It 
requires  the  ablest  leadership  this  country  can  produce. 

It  is  the  clear  intention  of  ILK,  18228  that  there  will  be  a  Govern¬ 
ment-wide  effort  coordinated  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
reduce  the  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  on  the  highways.  The  experi¬ 
ence  and  resources  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  would  be  utilized  fully  in  this  effort. 

For  example,  under  the  new  section  408,  which  the  bill  would  add 
to  title  XXIII  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Trans¬ 
portation  would  be  specifically  authorized  to  use  other  Federal  de¬ 
part  rnenfcs  and  agencies  in  highway  safety  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Many  research  activities  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
would  be  used  in  support  of  the  coordinated  effort. 

Title  I  of  H.E.  18228  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
authority  to  investigate  and  test  the  relationship  between  vehicular 
performance  and  accidents,  and  to  develop  safety  performance  cri¬ 
teria  for  motor  vehicles  and  their  components.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  aim,  more,  research  is  clearly  needed.  Section  104  of  title  I  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in  cooperation  with  other 
departments  and  agencies,  to  undertake  appropriate  research  related 
to  motor  vehicle  safety  and  mot-or  vehicles  safety  standards. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  supported  research  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention  for  approximately  10  years.  Many  valuable  contributions 
related  to  motor  vehicle  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
have  resulted  from  this  research.  For  example,  in  studies  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  high  mortality  associated  with  ejection  from  the  automobiles 
involved  in  accidents  seat  belts,  when  used  properly  by  the  occupants, 
were  found  to  achieve  substantial  reductions  in  fatalities. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  contributed  significantly  to  research 
on  the  so-called  “second  collision. ,}  These  studies  relate  the  structural 
and  other  characteristics  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  injuries  sustained  by 
individuals  involved  in  accidents. 

Research  of  this  type  has  contributed  to  the  safety  standards 
adopted  by  the  General  Services  Administration  and  the  adoption  by 
automobile  manufacturers  of  energy-absorbing  materials  in  car  inte¬ 
riors,  windshield  glass  less  likely  to  fragment,  and  seat  belts. 

AVe  are  all  only  too  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  relation  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  posed  by  motor  vehicle  deaths  and  in- 
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juries*  the  total  research  effort — both  public  and  private— has  been 
grossly  insufficient. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  welcomes  the 
opportunity  for  collaborative  studies  proposed  in  section  104 (d]u  We 
would  participate  in  the  research  investigations,  in  the  gathering  of 
information,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  information  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  feasible. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  some  controversy  over  the  role  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  gathering  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  related  to  accident  investigations  supported  by  re¬ 
search  grants. 

It  is  important  in  this  regard  to  differentiate  between  research  done 
by  an  independent  investigator  with  funds  granted  to  him  or  his 
institution,  and  research  which  is  carried  out  directly  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  either  intramurnlly  or  through  contracts.  The  data 
and  the  results  of  data  analysis  are  the  property  of  the  service,  and  are 
available  to  the  public  when  this  type  of  mseareh  is  done. 

In  the  case  of  grant-supported  research,  we  regard  the  data  and 
results  as  the  property  of  the  investigator.  The  terminal  reports  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Public' Health  Service  and/or  the  published  scientific 
papers  on  the  projects  are  available  to  the  public.  If  the  results  are 
to  be  published,  the  contents  of  the  terminal  report  are  held  as  re¬ 
stricted  information  for  a  period  of  6  months  unless  the  author,  the 
principal  investigator,  and  the  grantee  institution  agree  to  an  earlier 
release.  # 

As  I  indicated  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  project  grant  mechanism,  which 
works  so  well  for  most  of  the  20,000  biomedical  research  projects  cur¬ 
rently  supported  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  is  the  mechanism  best 
suited  for  all  of  the  research  required  for  accident  studies. 

For  example,  under  present,  policies,  no  research  grants  are  made  to 
profitmaking  institutions.  The  kinds  of  competence,  experience,  and 
equipment  required  for  the  large-scale  muHidisciplined  efforts  needed 
in  traffic  safety  research  often  reside  in  profitmaking  organizations. 

We  plan  to  enlarge  significantly  the  intramural  program,  using 
Public  Health  Service  personnel,  the  contract  program,  and  the  re* 
search  grant  program  as  we  expand  our  activities  in  this  field. 

Section  106(a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transpor¬ 
tation  to  provide  training  for  various  types  of  specialists  required  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  measure. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  scientists  qualified  to  conduct  the  kinds 
of  research  which  are  so  urgently  needed  in  the  field  of  motor  vehicle 
injury  prevention.  This  important  provision  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Government,  in  cooperation  with  the -scientific  community,  to 
help  overcome  a  serious  obstacle  to  rapid  progress  in  this  field* 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  an  established  program  for  training 
scientists  in  this  field  which  would  be  an  additional  resource  in  support 
of  the  national  traffic  safety  effort.  This  would  be  expanded  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  additional  activities  established  under  section  100 (a). 

Title  II  of  Hit.  16228  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  a  major  Federal  research  facility  for  conducting  the  com- 
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prehensive  research  that  is  essential  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  answers  to 
questions  that  are  vital  to  progress  in  reducing  the  toll  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  deaths  and  injuries.  We  fully  agree  that  the  need  for  such  a 
facility  exists  and  we  plan  to  participate  fully  in  the  development  and 
activities  of  the  proposed  center,  ^  t  _ 

As  Secretary  Connor  pointed  out  in  his  testiniony,  there  is  need  for 
much  greater  study  of  the  interaction  of  vehicle  interiors  and  asso¬ 
ciated  equipment  with  vehicle  occupants.  There  are  further  needs 
for  better  understanding  of  the  task  of  driving  and  of  the  relation* 
ships  of  human  capacities  and  capabilities  under  varying  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  performance  of  that  task. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  been  seeking  solutions  to  problems 
in  these  areas  through  research,  and  has  been  working  closely  with 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  and  other  agencies  in  the  search  for  the 
most  effective  means  for  translating  new  knowledge  into  practical 
measures  for  injury  prevention.  Some  of  the  research,  techniques  and 
instrumentation  employed  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  utilizing  the 
principles  of  simulation  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  aviation 
safety,  will  throw  new  light  on  the  physical,  physiological,  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  associated  with  the  human  failures  which  cause 
accidents.  _  , 

Such  experimental  research  holds  considerable  promise  for  study¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  alcohol,  drugs,  and  fatigue  on  driving  performance 
and  accident  causation.  #  . 

Title  III,  relating  to  highway  safety,  is  concerned  with  assistance 
to  States  in  establishing  highway  safety  programs  which  include, 
among  other  features,  measures  calculated  to  improve  driver  perform¬ 
ance.  We  believe  that  considerably  more  research  is  needed  for  re¬ 
finement  of  techniques  for  screening  and  identifying  medically  unfit 
drivers.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  for  several  years  been  as¬ 
sisting  the  States  in  establishing  a  system  under  which  health  depart¬ 
ments  provide  medical  guidance  in  this  field  to  State  motor  vehicle 
agencies. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  expand  the  high¬ 
way  safety  research  and  development  activities  under  section  307(a) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  cover  all  aspects  of  highway  safety 
including  emergency  medical  care  and  transportation  of  the  injured. 

We  consider  that  assurance  of  fully  adequate  emergency  medical 
services  to  persons  injured  in  highway  accidents  is  a  very  effective 
way  to  reduce  the  ratas  of  motor  vehicle  deaths. 

Clearly,  we  do  not  have  adequate  knowledge  to  prevent  most  auto 
accidents  today.  Certainly  we  can  reduce  crash  injury  and  death 
through  improved  auto  safety  design  and  construction.  We  can  also 
do  this  through  improved  emergency  care  for  the  injured. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  the  Public  Health  Service  is  actively  work¬ 
ing  today  and  coordinating  this  effort  with  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  general  lack  of  well  organized  and  effective  emergency  medical 
services  today  is  a  major  deficiency  in  the  health  resources  of  the 
Nation.  This  deficiency  alfects  not  only  the  victims  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  but  also  the  victims  of  all  other  types  of  accidents  and  of 
sudden  illnesses. 
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In  March  of  this  year,  the  President  directed  Secretary  Gardner,  in 
cooperation  with  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor,  to  initiate _  immedi¬ 
ately  projects  for  demonstrating  techniques  for  move  effective  emer¬ 
gency  cure  and  transportation  of  the  victims  of  highway  accidents. 

These  efforts  will  comprise  an  important  part  in  our  drive  to  up¬ 
grade  the  quality  of  emergency  medical  services  generally.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
now  is  negotiating  with  State  agencies  to  establish  projects  in  the 
field  of  emergency  medical  services  in  accordance  with  the  President’s 
directive. 

While  the  hospital  component  of  emergency  medical  services  may 
not  be  as  grossly  deficient  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  ambulance 
services,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  many  hospital  emergency  units  are 
overcrowded,  understaffed,  and  unable  to  provide  on  a  fully  adequate 
basis  the  type  of  multispecialty  emergency  care  needed  by  persons 
injured  on  the  highway. 

As  a  part  of  our  total  effort  to  ameliorate  the  effect  of  motor  vehicle 
injuries,  (he  Public  Health  Service  is  giving  increased  attention  to 
hospital  emergency  services.  The  Public  Health  Service  is  not  alone 
in  this  effort.  The  American  Medical  Association,  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  the  Academy  of  Orthopedic  Surgeons,  and  the 
Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  are  all  concerned  and  are  taking 
steps  to  correct,  present  deficiencies. 

The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966  (H.R,  13228)  would  provide  for 
the  first  time  effective  coordination  for  highway  safety  activities  within 
tlie  Federal  Government,  covering  the  efforts  of  all  Federal  agencies 
in  this  important  field.  Its  adoption  is  an  essential  step  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  broad  and  imaginative  programs  necessary  to  make  a 
significant  impact  on  this  problem,  which  the  President  numbers 
among  the  most  serious  facing  our  Nation. 

Ma  jor  improvements  in  the  prevention  of  motor  vehicle  deaths  and 
injuries  can  and  must  he  achieved.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
enactment  of  H.R.  13228  would  provide  the  best  means  for  accom¬ 
plishing  this  vital  purpose  at  the  present  time. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  contri¬ 
bution  which  members  of  this  committee  have  made,  and  are  making 
to  develop  programs  to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem.  We  all 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  who  started  the  systematic  public 
inquiry  into  this  problem  almost  a  decade  ago. 

Mr/ Chairman,  we  are  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  von  or 
other  members  of  the  committee  might  wish  to  raise. 

Mr.  Fiuedel.  Thank  you  for  a  fine  statement,  Dr.  Lee. 

On  page  6  of  your  statement,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  you  say  if 
the  results  are  to  be  published,  the  contents  of  r he  terminal  report  are 
held  as  restricted  information  for  a  period  of  6  months  unless  the 
author,  the  principal  investigator,  and  the  grant  institution  agree  to 
an  earlier  release. 

My  question  is:  Does  the  author  divulge  the  information  to  you? 
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Dr.  Lee,  When  they  submit  a  terminal  report,  that  information  is 
available  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  whether  it  is  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  which  has  supported  the  project  or  the  Division 
of  Accident  Prevention,  or  another  unit  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
that  has  supported  the  research.  Because  they  will  publish  the  re¬ 
sults  in  a  scientific  journal  and  because  their  own  advancement  in  the 
scientific  world  is  dependent  in  part  on  their*  scientific  publications, 
we  do  not  feel  it  appropriate  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to  release 
the  results  of  an  investigator’s  research  and  analysis  before  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  publish  it  himself.  .  .  .  . 

Mr,  Friedel.  1  can  understand  about  making  it  public,  but  what 
alarms  me  is  1  think  it  was  reported  in  the  press  where  someone  re¬ 
fused  to  disclose  information  even  to  responsible  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  officials.  f 

Dr.  Lee,  That  is  not  correct.  We  have  never  had  any  problem  in 
obtaining  information  from  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  or 
any  other  unit  within  the  Public  Health  Service  when  my  office  has 
asked  them  for  specific  information. 

Mr.  F Riedel.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Goldstein,  for  example,  cooperated 
and  gave  you  all  information  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Friedel.  He  has  not  withheld  any  information  % 

Dr.  Lee.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  No  request  that  I  have  ever 
made  was  ever  denied  and  they  provided  me  with  more  material, 
actually,  than  I  could  review. 

Mr,  Friedel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Springer? 

Mr,  Springer.  Just  to  follow  that  very  shortly,  Doctor,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  this  item  in  the  press,  could  you  give  us  your 
reasons  on  public  policy  as  to  why  this  is  held  for  a  period  of  6  months, 
as  I  understand  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  primary  reason  is  that  this  permits  the  investigator  a 
period  in  which  the  results  of  his  research  can  he  published  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  journal.  Many  journals  have  a  backlog  of  excellent  art  icles  sub¬ 
mitted  which  cannot  lie  published  within  2  weeks,  a  month  or  even 
3  months.  It  takes  as  long  in  some  scientific  journals,  as  6  months  or 
more,  before  articles  which  have  been  accepted  are  published* 

Mr.  Springer.  Just  to  ask  this  second  question,  is  there  anything  in 
the  public  interest  that  would  demand  that  that  information  he  re¬ 
leased  in  less  t ban  fi  months ? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  think  there  may  be  certain  situations  where  that  was  the 
case,  and  if  that  was  the  case  we  would  certainly  seek  the  permission  of 
the  investigator  and  the  institution  in  order  to  make  it  public, 

Mr.  Springer,  These  are  public  funds,  and,  of  course,  we  do  try  to 
keep  information  on  top  of  the  desk  if  we  can.  We  can  understand  in 
some  instances  why  you  would  like  to  at  least  give  a  balanced  approach 
to  the  whole  problem  you  are  investigating,  and  you  feel  a  very  studied 
paper  on  this  would  give  the  balanced  reflection  of  all  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  rather  than  a  preliminary  release  which  might  lie  interpreted  as 
only  one  side  of  the  problem. 

Is  that  you  r  op  ini  on  ? 

Dr.  Lee,  I  certainly  agree  with  you  statement.  Mr,  Springer. 
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Mr.  Springer.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  public  interest  that  ought 
to  be  released  before  that  time*  your  agency  does  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  that! 

Dr,  Lee,  We  certainly  would  not 

I  would  like  Dr.  Allen  to  comment  on  this  question.  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  Public  Health  Service  policies 
in  this  area  and  I  would  like  him  to  make  an  additional  comment  on 
that. 

Dr.  Allen.  I  think  Mr.  Springer’s  assumption  is  exactly  right. 
We  not  only  would  get  the  information,  but  we  would,  as  was  said, 
seek  the  arrangement.  Actually,  we  would  arrange  with  the  investiga¬ 
tor  to  release  any  information  that  ought  to  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

In  20  years  now  we  have  had  no  difficulty  with  investigators  on  this 
score.  The  only  reason  we  have  for  protecting  them  at  all  is  that  in 
order  to  evaluate  their  applications  we  need  to  have  them  disclose  full 
information,  their  research  techniques,  the  secrets  that  they  would  have 
from  their  competitors  in  the  same  field. 

By  having  our  policy,  they  tell  ns  the  total  story,  even  though  much 
of  it  is  preliminary-type  information.  Then  we  have  a  better  tool  of 
evaluation  and  can  better  decide  who  should  receive  the  support.  This 
permits  us  to  award  grants  to  the  younger,  less-experienced  jieople, 
where  otherwise  we  would  have  to  give  it  only  to  people  with  strong 
reputations.  But  where  there  is  a  need  to  explore  findings  or  make 
information  available  to  the  public,  in  my  experience,  in  20  years,  we 
have  had  no  difficulty  at  al). 

Mr,  Springer.  Doctor,  I  know  that  this  is  not  particularly  in  your 
field,  but  this  is  very  important:  There  seems  to  n©  a  lack,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses  who  have  done  work  in  this  field — 
1  know  Mr.  Nader  mentioned  it  the  other  day — of  good  statistical 
information  on  what  is  the  cause  of  accidents. 

Dr.  Lee.  Certainly  I  think  there  is  much  more  research  that  needs 
to  lie  done  on  the  cause  of  accidents  and  also  on  the  cause  of  injuries 
during  the  course  of  an  accident  or  which  are  the  result  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  this  is  important  for  two  or  three  reasons. 
A  lot  has  been  said  in  these  hearings  and  on  the  Senate  side  on  new 
automobiles,  I  have  sort,  of  taken  up  the  flag  for  eight-ninths  of  the 
automobiles  which  no  one  lias  been  talking  about,  and  they  are  the 
ones  which  are  past  the  dealer’s  show  window,  which  have  been  sold, 
are  out  on  the  highway,  and  are  a  year  or  more  old.  That  is  82  million 
automobiles. 

Most  of  this  whole  circle  of  spectacular  journalism  has  been  about 
the  9  million  being  sold  and  not  about  the  eight- ninths  which  I  am 
sure  have  something  to  do  with  accidents  because  of  lack  of  repair, 
inspection,  and  all  those  things.  In  that  field  we  don’t  seem  to  nave 
a  differential  though  we  get  this  clear  picture  of  just  what  the  defects 
are  that  come  off  the  assembly  line. 

^  We  have  had  reference  to  the  periodic  inspections  required  in  some 
States,  6  months  in  some  States  and  in  other  States  the  inspections 
are  required  once  a  year. 

Then  there  is  the  human  element  We  don’t  seem  to  know,  really, 
how  much  of  this  is  caused  by  the  mechanical  failure,  if  there  is  such 
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a  thing,  of  new  automobiles  or  used  automobiles,  and  how  much  is  due 
to  human  failure,  which  is  certainly  a  big  factor*  Too  much  speed 
or  too  much  alcohol,  or,  we  will  say,  some  human  frailties,  he  is  too 
old,  too  infirm,  too  nervous,  all  of  this  that  goes  under  driver  inspection. 

We  should  have  the  strictest  driver  instruction  and  the  best  educa¬ 
tion.  Usually  a  child  can  get  a  license  at  16,  and  in  some  States  17 
and  18.  In  Maryland  you  can  get  it  at  16  under  some  circumstances. 

These  are  the  areas  that  are  "also  very  important.  X  am  surprised 
that  everything  is  being  said  in  this  field  about  9  million  automobiles 
which,  in  my  estimation,  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  only  a 
very,  very  small  fraction  of  the  entire  problem. 

We  should  get  into  the  whole  thing  of  9  million,  plus  81  million,  plus 
the  human  factor  involved  in  this. 

Governor  Romney  yesterday  used  a  figure,  and  I  am  sure  he  must 
have  something  behind  it,  that  two-thirds  of  the  fatal  accidents  in 
this  country  had  some  background  of  alcohol.  He  said  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  his  figures  proved  it  was  55  percent.  That  is  over  half. 

I)t,  Lee,  I  can’t  give  you  exact  figures.  There  have  been  several 
studies  done  which  would  indicate  that  approximately  half  of  the 
fatal  accidents  involving  either  pedestrians  or  the  drivers  had  some 
association  with  alcohol.  Certainly  some  of  the  studies  that  have 
been  done  have  shown  association  with  alcohol,  older  male  pedestrians 
who  are  seriously  or  fatally  injured,  for  example,  certainly  a  number  of 
accidents  involving  adolescent  boys,  late  teenagers,  are  related  to 
drinking.  These  boys  have  a  high  rate  of  accidents. 

How  many  of  these  are  associated  with  alcohol  we  don’t  know  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  have  fully  adequate  data.  But  certainly  alcohol  is  in¬ 
volved  as  a  major  factor,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  that  we  are  developing  a  major  new  program  in  the  field  of 
alcoholism,  in  prevention,  control,  diagnosis,  and  treatment.  In  the 
Department  we  are  establishing  a  center  for  the  study  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  broad  approach  to  the  problem  is  required. 
You  can’t  just  look  at  the  automobile,  the  road,  or  the  driver.  All  of 
these  are  involved  and  the  interrelationships  are  veiy  complex. 

Mr.  Springer.  One  member  of  this  committee  sent  around  a  very 
good  statement,  apparently  backed  up  by  facts  which  lie  had,  that 
poor  lighting  on  highways  is  also  of  concern.  He  went  on  to  point 
out  how  many  more  accidents  happen  at  nighttime  than  in  daytime, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  automobiles  on  the  highway 
went  down  astronomically  after  dark. 

I  am  calling  all  of  these  to  your  attention  in  order  to  see  if  we 
can’t  bring  in  something  constructive  and  balanced  out  of  these  hear¬ 
ings  rather  than  talking  about  9  million  new  automobiles. 

It  may  be  important  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the  brakes  and 
so  on,  bu(  we  are  certainly  not  getting  this  thing  balanced,  at  least 
from  what  I  am  reading  in  the  newspapers. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  would  certainly  agree  with  your  broad  approach  to 
the  problem.  In  the  research  that  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
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it  cannot  be  limited  merely  to  a  study  of  the  interior  design  or  safety 
engineering  features  of  the  new  automobiles,  although  these  are  very 
important. 

There  are  multiple  other  factors  involved.  For  example,  the  new 
interstate  highways  that  have  been  built  have  resulted  in  fewer  acci¬ 
dents.  There  is  a  relationship  between  the  driver,  the  automobile, 
and  the  new  types  of  highways  which  indicate  there  are  fewer  acci¬ 
dents  in  this  situation  than  mere  are  on  two-lane  roads  and  older 

re  factors  which  have  to  be  more  thoroughly  studied.  We 
can’t  limit  the  studies  iust  to  the  automobile. 

Mr*  Springer.  Thank  you ,  Mr.  Chairman* 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Kornegay? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wonder  if  t  might  defer  for  a  moment  as  I  was  a  bit  late  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  hearing  this  morning.  I  will  yield  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger,  I  have  no  questions.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
our  Californian  for  being  here.  While  he  doesn’t  live  in  my  district, 
lie  lives  right  next  to  it.  He  conies  from  a  fine  family  of  doctors. 

Mr.  Friedel.  And  he  has  a  lot  of  friends. 

Mr.  Younger.  He  has  a  lot  of  friends  on  our  side  of  the  fence. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Mr.  Curtin? 

Mr.  Curtin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  your  statement,  Dr.  Lee,  you  said  that  in  your  Department  you 
are  developing  a  major  program  in  the  area  of  alcoholism,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  find  alcoholism  a  major  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  fatal  accidents. 

Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  last  year,  prior  to  my  coming  into  the 
Department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary,  a  year-long 
study  w  as  carried  out  of  the  existing  programs  and  what  needed  to  be 
done  to  develop  effective  programs  in  the  area  of  alcoholism.  This 
review  and  evaluation  was  conducted  bv  a  departmental  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Stewart  who  is  now  the  Surgeon 
General. 

The  committee,  in  its  report,  emphasized  the  major  public  health 
significance  of  the  problem,  and  the  need  to  develop  broad  programs. 
The  President  in  his  message  on  health  and  education  indicated  that 
we  would  be  developing  such  programs  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  steps  that  have  been  taken  thus  far  are:  (1)  the  Secretary  has 
approved  the  appointment  of  a  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Secretary  dealing  with  the  very  broad  aspects  of  the  problem;  (2)  a 
full-time  consultant,  who  will  Tbeconie  a  full-time  special  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  all  the  Department’s  efforts  has  been  appointed  ;  (8)  new  and  ex* 
panded  programs  are  being  developed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Welfare  Administration,  the  Children’s 
Bureau,  the  Aging  Administration,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration;  (4)  a  center  for  the  study  of  alcoholism  and 
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problems  related  to  alcohol  has  been  established  in  the  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health.  This  is  within  the  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  An 
expanded  research,  training,  and  service  program  in  the  field  of  alco¬ 
holism  will  be  developed  by  the  center;  (5)  a  broad  and  serious  effort 
within  the  Federal  Government  is  being  made  to  recognize  alcoholism 
as  an  illness  and  to  treat  individuals  who  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  suffering  from  alcoholism  as  ill  individuals  and,  finally, 
to  develop  occupational  health  programs  within  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  better  prevention,  control,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

This  program  is  just  beginning  to  be  moved  ahead  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  also  provided  leadership  in  this  area.  They  have  one  of 
the  best  existing  programs  for  alcoholics.  We  also  will  be  expanding 
our  efforts  to  work  with  outside  groups;  to  work  with  the  insurance 
companies;  to  work  with  hospitals  to  encourage  them  to  admit  alco¬ 
holics  as  patients  as  they  admit  any  other  patient;  and  to  have  the 
doctors  treat  the  alcoholic  as  a  patient  in  the  way  that  all  other 
patients  are  treated,  to  bring  them  really  into  the  mainstream  of 
medicine. 

This  will  be  a  very  broad  gauged  effort.  It  will  involve  working 
relationships  with  the  States,  with  organizations  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  a  number  of  other  voluntary  groups  that 
have  been  very  active  in  this  field,  with  industry  and  many  institutions. 

We  also  will  have,  if  approved,  in  a  new  legislative  propopsal  which 
has  not  yet  come  before  this  committee,  provision  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  comprehensive  public  health  services  in  the  States.  This  will 
be  replacing  a  present  series  of  categorical  formula  grants. 

It  will  provide  a  formula  grant  to  the  States  for  the  development 
of  public  health  services  and  project  grants  that  can  be  targeted  to 
specific  problems.  The  funds  under  this  new  proposal,  if  approved, 
could  be  very  definitely  used,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  they  would  be 
used,  for  the  development  of  comprehensive  programs  for  individuals 
suffcmg  from  alcoholism. 

Mr.  Curtin.  Doctor,  that  is  a  very  elaborate  program  in  reference 
to  alcoholism  in  general.  However,  it  will  not  make  a  person  under 
the  influence  of  alcohol  a  safer  driver,  will  it  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  Certainly  it  won't  make  him  a  safer  driver.  We  have  to 
find  out  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  people  who  suffer  from  this  disease 
from  drinking.  We  also  have  to  find  much  more  effective  means 

Mr.  Curtin.  If  I  can  interrupt  you,  Doctor,  don't  you  want  to  find 
out  what  can  prevent  a  person  who  is  drinking  from  driving  his 
automobile? 

Dr.  Lee.  There  are  millions  of  people  in  this  count rv  who  drive 
after  drinking.  They  are  not  alcoholics.  They  attend  a  cocktail  party 
and  then  drive  home  or  somewhere  else.  This  is  an  enormous  problem. 
I  am  frank  to  admit  we  don’t  have  any  solution  for  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Curtin.  In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  not  charged 
with  drunken  driving,  the  charge  is  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  point  is  that  if  you 
have  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol  in  your  system  which  abnormally 
affects  your  reactions  and  are  driving,  you  are  guilty  of  that  offense. 
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Isn’t  the  question  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  the  human  body  3  If  your 
reactions  are  not  affected,  you  are  a  safe  driver,  and  if  they  are,  then 
you  are  not,  so  far  as  alcohol  is  concerned. 

How  will  all  of  this  research  that  you  are  doing  and  going  to  do 
affect  that  particular  problem  ? 

Dr.  Lee,  Certainly  this  is  one  means  of  attacking  the  problem.  I 
think  it  has  not  proven  to  be  an  effective  means  of  preventing  most 
people  who  drink  and  then  drive  from  so  doing.  When  people  are 
caught,  it  provides  a  mechanism  for  punishment,  but  I  am  not  sure 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  fully  effective  deterrent  for  preventing  those  who 
drink  from  driving. 

If  people,  once  they  had  been  drinking,  would  not  dnve,  if  they 
would  take  a  taxi  home  or  get  home  by  some  other  means  of  public 
transportation,  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Younger,  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Frjxdel.  The  gentleman’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

I  am  somewhat  in  agreement  with  the  comment  which  has  already 
been  made,  I  am  reminded  of  all  of  the  research  that  came  out  of 
the  IIEW  Surgeon  General’s  Office  in  regard  to  cigarette  smoking, 
and  yet  right  out  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  we  have  had,  time 
and  lime  again,  the  doctors  came  up  here  smoking  cigarettes  right 
here  at  the  witness  table, 

I  have  commented  on  this  before.  T  don’t  think  all  of  this  research 
is  going  to  do  too  much  about  the  drinker.  I  think  any  time  vou 
have  an  accident,  and  liquor  is  involved,  the  license  should  be  lined 
for  a  certain  period,  maybe  G  months  or  a  year,  to  have  a  very  severe 
penalty,  something  that  cannot  l>o  released  by  the  judge.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  made  mandatory. 

Dr,  Lee.  This  is  an  approach  which  has  been  taken,  I  think,  in 
Sweden  and  Finland,  I  cannot  give  you  the  data  but  I  think  it  may 
lie  a  much  more  effective  means  than  what  we  have  developed  in 
most  States. 

Mr.  Younger.  Would  you  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  think  it  is  a  very  sound  approach. 

Mr,  Curtin,  That  is  a  part  of  the  law  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
plead  guilty  to  that  offense,  or  you  are  convicted  of  the  offense,  in 
either  case,  you  automatically  lose  your  driving  privilege  for  a  stated 
period. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  vour  research  cannot  more  effectively 
answer  that  problem.  You  drive  at  your  peril  if  you  are  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  would  like  to  go  further  and  prevent  them  from  driv¬ 
ing,  but  we  don’t  have  enough  knowledge  to  do  that.  I  think  you 
have  to  take  many  different  approaches  to  these  problems. 

I  would  also  say  that  the  problem  of  cigarette  smoking  is  different 
than  the  problem  of  the  driver  who  drinks.  The  smoker  only  harms 
himself,  he  doesn’t  harm  other  people.  The  person  who  drinks  and 
drives  is  a  threat,  to  anybody  else  on  the-  road,  and  it  is  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  problem.  It  is  something  that  society,  the  State  laws  of  the  type 
you  mentioned,  can  do  something  about.  Smoking,  on  the  other  hand, 
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is  an  individual  matter.  It  bothers  me  when  people  smoke,  but  it 
is  really  their  own  business  and  it  doesn’t  hurt  tne  rest  of  us  directly. 

Mr.  Younger.  Except  from  this  standpoint,  that  when  the  young 
people  see  the  doctors  smoking,  in  spite  of  all  they  have  heard,  it 
rather  influences  them. 

Mr.  Frdbdel.  Well,  we  are  not  holding  hearings  on  cigarette  smoking 
today. 

Mr.  Satterfield? 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  notice  in  your  report  you  state  that  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
supported  research  m  accident  prevention  on  the  so-called  second 
collision  and  that  you  have  research  techniques  and  instrumentation 
which  utilizes  the  principles  of  simulation,  as  used  in  aviation  investi- 
gat  ions,  and  so  forth. 

May  I  inquire  how  the  Public  Health  Service  does  this? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  can  have  Dr.  Joliet  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Satterfield. 

Dr.  Joliet.  We  have  two  pieces  of  simulation  equipment  which  are, 
in  essence,  mockups  of  automobiles  as  you  drive  them.  These  devices 
are  instrumented,  and  in  front  of  the  driver  there  is  a  visual  display 
which  appears  to  lie  the  road  as  you  would  see  it  when  you  are  driving. 
This  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  driver  can  at  any  time  be 
presented  with  many  different  types  of  critical  driving  situations. 

For  example,  another  car  can  be  made  to  come  out  from  an  inter¬ 
section  at  a  precise  moment.  This  situation  can  lie  exactly  duplicated 
as  many  times  as  necessary.  You  can  measure  precisely  what  the 
driver  does,  what  action  he  takes,  and  when. 

Eventually  the  normal  reaction  to  critical  situations  can  l>e  deter¬ 
mined.  Then  drivers  who  have  been  under  study  can  be  given  cer¬ 
tain  tilings.  For  example,  small  doses  of  alcohol,  or  drugs,  or  fatigued, 
or  sleepy  drivers  can  be  tested  to  see  how  these  various  decrements 
to  human  performance  affects  the  individuals  who  are  faced  with  the 
crisis. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I)o  you  actually  do  this  at  the  Public  Health 
Service  ?  Is  it  a  facility  owned  by  you  ? 

Dr.  Joliet.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  being  set  up  in  Providence  now.  We 
had  one  unit  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  one  in  Silver  Spring.  We  are 
bringing  them  both  together  at  Brown  University  because  we  need  the 
skills  available  to  us  on  a  university  campus. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  When  you  speak  of  supporting  research,  do  you 
also  support  the  research  conducted  by  other  people  ? 

Dr.  Joliet.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  research  grant 
system. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  May  I  inquire  how  much  money  you  spend  on 
research  grant  systems  in  this  area  ? 

Dr.  Joliet.  The  19(>7  budget  has  research  grants  calling  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $‘2,014,000.  About  70  percent  of  the  grants  have  been 
for  i  raffic  safety  research  support. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  And  the  studies  that  you  conduct  yourself  on 
simulation,  is  that  in  addition  to  the  $2  million  ? 

Dr.  Joliet.  Yes,  sir.  The  $2  million  is  for  research  grants  to  sup¬ 
port  the  research  of  other  people. 

Sir.  Satterfield.  How  much  would  you  say  goes  into  your  own  re¬ 
search  that,  you  conduct  yourself  ? 
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Dr.  Joliet.  For  that  same  year  it  will  be  about  $300,000.  This 
li  as  been  an  increase  over  the  past  several  years. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  That  $500,000  is  in  the  simulation  research? 

Dr,  Joliet.  Simulation  is  only  a  part  of  our  traffic  safety  research. 
Our  overall  responsibility  extends  to  all  types  of  accidents,  not  just 
traffic  accidents. 

Mr,  Satterfield,  How  much  is  spent  on  the  stimulation  aspect  of 
it? 

Dr,  Joliet.  Approximately  $343,000  has  been  invested  in  simulation 
equipment. 

M r.  Satterfield.  Have  you  publ ished  any  findings  ? 

Dr,  Joliet.  No,  sir.  This  is  just  going  "into  operation.  The  work 
that  has  been  done  prior  to  this  time  has  been  developmental  work. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  So  this  is  new. 

Dr.  Joliet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I  notice  also  you  state  that  vou  have  an  estab¬ 
lished  program  for  training  scientists  in  the  field,  after  noting  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  people  trained  to  do  this  type  of  work. 

Could  you  tell  me  something  about  that  program? 

Dr.  Joliet.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  different  kinds  of  programs, 
training  grants  and  fellowships.  In  the  training  grant  program  we 
provide  money  to  institutions  which  will  permit  them  to  set  up  train¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  students. 

In  the  fellowship  program  we  provide  funds  to  selected  students 
so  that  they  can  expand  their  own  education  in  whichever  particular 
aim  they  feel  necessary.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  tins  field,  a 
research  person  may  choose  to  get  extra  training  in  one  particular 
area,  medicine,  mechanics,  engineering,  whatever,  through  the  fellow¬ 
ship  program  he  could  get  a  fellowship  that  would  provide  the  par¬ 
ticular  ki  nd  of  training  that  he  needed. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  This  is  not  a  special  program,  but  these  are  grants 
and  fellowships  that  you  have  available  under  programs  such  as  the 
medical  program  that  we  enacted  last  year.  Would  that  be  one  source 
of  funds  that  could  he  utilized  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
amendments  passed  last  year  are  mainly  basic  support  for  the  medical 
schools,  schools  of  dentistry,  schools  of  osteopathy,  optometry,  and  po¬ 
diatry.  They  wouldn't  be  as  targeted  as  these  traineeships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  which  are  targeted  for  specific  areas  such  as  this. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough,  really,  the  shortage  of  qualified  investi¬ 
gators  in  this  field.  This  is  a  very  critical  problem  at  this  time, 

Mr,  Satterfield.  When  you  refer  to  a  program,  you  actually  refer 
to  the  ability  that  you  have  to  give  grants  to  people  who  are  studying 
in  these  areas  rather  than  a  specific  program  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  As  Dr,  Joliet  indicated,  you  give  the  training  grant  to 
the  institution  or  the  fellowship  to  the  individual.  The  programs 
are  carried  out  by  the  universities  and  professional  schools  primarily, 

Mr.  Satterfield.  I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F riedel.  Mr.  Watson? 

Mr,  Watson,  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Dr.  Lee,  I  have  been  impressed  this  morning  as  on  other  occasions 
with  your  testimony.  I  am  sure  all  of  a  sudden  we  find  ourselves  in 
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a  state  of  turmoil  over  Mr.  Nader,  who  has  been  projected  as  the 
world’s  foremost  authority  on  vehicles.  I  even  find  myself  rather 
apprehensive  as  I  drive  along  now  as  a  result  of  all  the  publicity  which 
has  been  given  the  automobile  by  him. 

I  don’t  know  if  I  turn  the  steering  wheel  to  the  right  the  automobile 
might  go  to  the  left,  or  if  1  apply  the  brakes  the  horn  might  blow. 

You  are  a  doctor.  The  other  day  when  Mr.  Nader  was  testifying 
1  asked  him  as  to  whether  or  nor  u  warning  to  the  driver  that  an  auto¬ 
mobile  would  kill  and  urging  him  to  drive  safely  would  have  a  benefi¬ 
cial  effect,  and  the  authority,  Mr.  Nader,  said  that  he  did  not  know, 
himself,  as  to  whether  or  not  that  was  beneficial,  to  warn  a  driver  that 
an  automobile  would  kill. 

He  quoted  a  psychiatrist  who  had  said  that  he  was  fearful  that  such 
a  warning  might  have  a  detrimental  effect.  I  am  sure  in  the  medical 
profession  you  have  engaged  in  the  study  of  psychiatry.  Do  you 
believe  that  all  the  efforts  we  have  made  in  the  past  in  trying  to  warn 
a  driver  that  he  should  drive  safely,  that  a  wreck  will  kill  him,  has 
ha  d  an  adverse  effect  on  h  im  ? 

Wh at  is  your  professional  opinion  ? 

Dr,  Lee"  1  think  in  general  an  informed  public  is  better  able  to 
make  decisions,  and  I  think  to  inform  them  about  the  hazards  of 
automobile  driving,  the  hazards  of  drinking  before  driving,  the  other 
hazards  related  to  driving,  are  very  important,  and  I  think  this  can 
contribute  to  safety  programs.  Of  course,  much  of  the  safety  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  this  kind  of  public  information. 

I  think  it  would  also  be  helpful,  for  example,  if  people  knew  on 
highway  and  public  roads  that  accidents  were  more  likely  or  more 
frequent  in  certain  areas.  This  type  of  public  disclosure  I  think 
would  be  very  helpful. 

I  would  favor  public  information  on  the  hazards.  I  think  the 
publicity  in  the  newspaper  is  going  to  cause  some  people  anxiety, 
just  as  poster  campaigns  and  the  television  campaigns,  and  other 
safety  campaigns,  might  cause  some  people  anxiety  and  apprehension. 

I  think  in  the  broad  sense,  however,  it  would  be  beneficial.  We  do 
find  it  may  not  influence  people  too  much.  We  don’t  know  all  the 
things  that  votivaie  people.  We  have  seen  in  the  area  of  smoking, 
for  example,  the  warning  label  on  cigarettes.  We  are  not  sure  yet 
what  effect  this  wi  11  have. 

I  think  we  can’t  give  definite  answers,  but  my  own  view  would  be 
that!  h  is  would  be  a  good  th  ing. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  it  would  be  beneficial  rather  than  detrimental? 

Dr.  Lee.  That  is  correct,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Watson.  One  final  question:  It  has  been  reported  that  some  40 
or  50  percent  of  the  fatalities  in  automobile  wrecks  have  been  attrib¬ 
utable  to  alcohol,  that  is  where  there  has  been  an  ascertainment  of 
whether  or  not  alcohol  was  involved.  Would  you  agree  with  those 
figures  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  That  is  a  fair  statement,  based  on  what  data  we  have 
available. 

Mr.  Watson.  And  in  your  judgment,  whether  we  would  build,  in¬ 
deed,  a  crash- proof  capsule  or  automobile,  we  still  could  not  prevent 
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Dr.  Lee.  We  certainly  couldn’t  prevent  the  accidents.  We  might 
do  a  good  deal  to  prevent  the  second  collision  or  the  injury  that  follows 
the  collision  of  the  individuals  with  the  interior  of  the  automobile 
even  if  we  couldn’t  prevent  the  accident*  Thus,  with  improved  in¬ 
terior  design  and  safety  engineering  of  automobiles  it  would  be  pos- 
sible  to  significantly  reduce  the  number  of  fatal  injuries*  We  know, 
for  example,  that  if  people  would  use  seat  belts  it  would  reduce  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  number  of  fatal  injuries  that  occur,  even  though  it  wouldn’t 
affect  the  accidents  at  all. 

Mr.  Watson.  Having  made  a  determination  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  accidents  are  caused  by  driver  error,  whether  it  be  alcohol  or 
otherwise,  do  you  think  really  that  we  need  too  much  more  research 
in  that  particular  area?  Rather,  don’t  we  need  more  inforcement 
through  the  courts,  not  only  on  the  matter  of  removing  from  the  high¬ 
way  the  habitual  person  who  drives  under  the  influence,  but  also 
deterring  others  who  might  be  inclined  to  drive  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ? 

Dr,  Lee.  I  feel  there  are  multiple  approaches  that  have  to  be  taken* 
We  feel  we  do  not  have  nearly  adequate  information  on  the  medical 
factors  relating  to  the  drivel's.  For  example,  there  are  a  number  of 
new  drugs  introduced  every  year.  We  don’t  know  what  effect  many 
of  these  drugs  have  on  the  capability  of  the  driver.  We  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  tranquilizers  or  sedatives,  but  the  number  of  other 
drugs  that  people  might  take  for  chronic  medical  conditions. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  factors,  the  disease  conditions  that 
might  adversely  affect  drivers  under  certain  conditions,  so  that  restric¬ 
tions  might  appropriately  be  placed  on  drivers,  are  but  one  of  them. 

We  feel  that  both  approaches  are  necessary.  We  have  knowledge 
now  with  which  to  develop  programs  but  we  need  more  knowledge  in 
order  to  improve  these  programs  and  solve  many  of  the  unanswered 
questions. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  agree  there  is  a  need  for  research,  but  having 
made  the  determination  that  40  percent  of  the  deaths  are  attributable 
to  alcohol  or  driver  error,  isn’t  it  time  for  some  action  to  follow 
through  ? 

Dr*  Lee.  Yes,  I  would  certainly  agree* 

Mr.  Frtedel*  Mr.  Mackay* 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  I  want  to  ask  you,  from  your  studies,  where  you  find 
any  explicit  reference  to  the  traffic  accident  as  a  connection  with  the 
responsibility  of  your  Department?  Has  the  work  done,  including 
setting  up  an  Accident  Prevention  Bureau,  been  done  pursuant  to 
your  general  assignment  to  be  concerned  with  the  health  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people? 

Dr.  Lee.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  and  I  will  have  to  double-check  this 
again,  it  has  been  done  under  our  general  authority  to  protect  the 
public  health  rather  than  an  explicit  authority  by  Congress.  Con¬ 
gress  has,  of  course,  provided  specific  authorization  ana  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention,  which  we  consider  as  an 
explicit  authority  within  the  broad  authority* 

Mr,  Mackay,  But  even  that  Division  was  made  administratively 
and  not  under  a  specific  direction  from  Congress, 

Dr.  Lee*  That  is  right* 

Mr.  Mackay.  Those  of  us  who  support  this  legislation  feel  this 
ought  not  to  be  something  you  just  get  into  if  you  have  time  to  get 
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around  to  it,  but  that  there  ought  to  be  an  explicit  mandate  from 
Congress  for  an  agency  of  Government  to  look  at  the  total  accident, 
problem. 

The  second  question  I  have  is,  what  is  the  source  of  the  data  oi» 
page  2  of  your  statement  as  to  how  many  people  were  killed  and 
injured? 

Dr.  Lee.  The  data  is  primarily  from  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Statistics  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Mackay.  How  much  of  a  lag  is  there  on  reporting?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  have  a  general  statement  about  how  many  are  killed  and 
how  many  people  died  last  year  from  traffic  accidents.  When  can  you 
state  authoritatively  how  many  people  died  from  traffic  accidents  last 
year? 

Dr.  Lee.  We  can  certainly  get  those  figures  from  the  National  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Health  statistics. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  know  about  the  quality  of  your  reporting,, 
because  the  most  shocking  thing  that  has  come  out  of  these  hearings 
is  that  nobody  has  any  reliable  data. 

Dr.  Lee.  We  would  feel  that  we  have  limited  data;  that  the  data 
that  is  collected  is  good,  but  we  don’t  have  nearly  enough  of  it.  There 
is  much  that  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  would  like  to 
do  in  this  area,  and  w  ill  do  as  we  expand  our  program. 

Mr.  Mackay.  May  I  ask  you  to  furnish  what  criteria  or  what  forms 
you  use  in  collecting  the  data  on  which  you  base  your  work? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

(The  following  iniormation  was  received  by  the  committee:) 

Basis  of  Data  for  Program  Work 

The  Public  Health  Service  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  relies  on  data 
provided  by  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  for  all  deaths  and  injuries 
in  the  United  States. 

Tabulations  on  deaths  are  obtained  from  copies  of  all  death  certificates  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Public  Health  Service  by  the  registrars  in  the  various  States. 
The  cause  of  death  is  classified  according  to  an  international  code  which  identifies 
those  deaths  caused  by  motor  vehicle.  Tabulations  are  completed  for  calendar 
year  1904.  An  estimate  for  1905  has  been  made  from  a  10%  sample  of  the  death 
certificates.  The  final  tabulation  for  the  year  1905  will  be  available  some  time 
in  the  fall  of  this  year.  Estimates  for  January  1900,  from  a  10%  sample,  are 
also  available. 

Estimates  for  injuries  in  the  United  States  are  made  from  data  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Survey  which  consists  of  a  sample  of  households  in  the  United 
States  and  are  tabulated  quarterly.  The  latest  now  available  is  for  July-Sep- 
tember  1905.  The  latest  full  year  estimates  are  for  1964.  This  estimate  of 
iujuries  is  classified  into  four  groups :  home,  motor  vehicle,  work  and  other. 
For  additional  information  regarding  the  type  of  accident  and  for  information 
regarding  the  circumstances  under  which  the  accident  occurred,  the  Division 
relies  on  special  studies. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  you  agree  that  there  is  not  now  in  the  Federal 
establishment  any  coordination  of  research  touching  on  all  of  the 
elements  in  the  traffic  accident  phenomena?  Certainly  you  have  not 

?;one  beyond  the  medical  aspects.  You  haven’t  gotten  into  road  design, 
or  example,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  We  are  making  an  effort,  and  the  Division  of  Accident 
Prevention  has  for  a  number  of  years  worked  with  other  agencies  of 
Government  in  this  area.  Rut  as  a  broad,  totally  coordinated  ap¬ 
proach,  we  have  neither  had  the  mandate  from  the  President,  until 
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his  present  program  was  introduced,  nor  from  the  Congress  for  this 
tvpe  of  priority  concerned  with  this  problem. 

'  Air.  Mackay.  Don’t  you  think  that  this  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nation  ought  to  be  assigned  to  some  agency  instead  of  just  a  loose- 
jointed,  voluntary  operation? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  proposal  which  the  President 
has  submitted  which  puts  this  as  a  responsibility  of  a  Cabinet  officer 
is  a  very  important  step,  and  it  gives  it  an  importance  and  an  emphasis 
that  it  has  never  had  before- 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  through  any 
of  your  direct  investigation  or  through  any  of  your  contract  investi¬ 
gation  if  you  have  difficulty  with  tort  lawyers  interfering  with  re¬ 
search  ?  This  is  a  justification  for  classifying  information,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  .  _  _  _ .  i.  x  t 

Dr.  Lee,  I  can’t  answer  that  question,  but  Dr.  Joliet  says  we  have 

not  had  any  interference  from  tort  lawyers. 

Mr,  Mackay.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Gikas? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  have  met  I)r.  Gikas.  I  don't  know  him  well,  but  I  have 
certainly  met  him  and  have  a  high  regard  for  him  and  for  his  work, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  yon  know  under  what  program  he  has  been  func¬ 
tion  ing !  Who  has  financed  his  resea rch  ? 

Dr,  Joliet.  We  have,  sir.  It  is  a  research  grant  that  he  has  been 
operating  under.  He  may  be  doing  oilier  work  that  we  don  t  fund. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  list  of  the  projects  of  research 
in  this  area  that  have  been  completed,  the  results  of  which  have  not 
been  released,  and  state  why  they  ha  ve  not  been  released  ? 

Dr.  Lee,  Certainly.  This  would  be  primarily  the  research  projects 
completed,  following  receipt  of  the  terminal  report  by  the  Public 
Health  Serv  ice  and  before  publication  of  the  investigators’  results  m 
the  scientific  literature-  We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  such  a  list* 

Mr.  Mackay*  There  is  a  rather  serious  charge  here  on  the  Hill 
that  you  have  spent  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  that 
the  results  of  this  research  have  not  been  released-  This  struck  me  as 
possibly  being  very  unfair.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 

Dr.  Lee.  As  far  as  I  know,  every  completed  project  on  which  we 
have  a  terminal  report  has  been  released  and  is  available  to  the  public, 
So  I  think  it  is  only  in  this  category  between  the  completion  of  the 
study  and  the  publication.  We  will  furnish  the  information,  how¬ 
ever.  ^  w  . 

(The  following  information  was  received  by  the  committee:) 

The  Committee  requested  "the  list  of  projects  in  this  (traffic)  area  that  have 
been  completed  but  have  not  been  released,  the  results  of  which  have  not  been 
released  and  why  they  have  not  been  released/1  , 

Explanatory  Note. — So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  Interpret  and  match  this 
definition  with  the  status  of  each  project,  the  ones  attached  come  into  this 
category  ;  the  reasons  appear  under  "Outcomes”  and  "Dissemination  of  out- 
comes.”  Summaries  of  all  75  projects  have  been  made  available  to  the 
Committee. 

If  further  detail  is  required  It  can  be  provided. 

EVALUATION  OF  AVAILABLE  TRAFFIC  RECORDS  (RO-S3fti> 

Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health  :  Terrell. 

Dates :  September  1957  to  August  1959. 

Amount:  $24,000. 
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Purpose 

To  examine  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  available  traffic  accident  records  in 
providing  information  to  define  the  problems  and  to  aid  in  establishing  improved 
programs  of  prevention, 

Outcome# 

This  preliminary  study  of  accident  records  in  Georgia  identified  those  areas 
which  seem  to  provide  adequate  information,  poor  information,  and  fair  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  driver  data,  vehicle  data,  roadway  data,  and  accident  data. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 

Not  disseminated — this  analysis  resulted  in  evaluations  of  a  preliminary 
nature.  The  authors  did  not  publish,  nor  do  the  materials  seem  to  warrant 
further  dissemination  since  analyses  are  limited  to  the  particular  records,  and 
the  particular  system  studied. 

Publications 

Terrell,  J.  C, :  Evaluation  of  available  traffic  accident  records  in  Georgia ,  Dec, 
1959  (unpublished)* 

AUTOMOTIVE  ACCIDENT  INSTRUMENTATION  STUDY  (BG-87  71,  AC-B) 

The  Laboratory  for  the  Study  of  Sensory  Systems ;  Baldwin. 

Dates :  September  1961  to  November  1962, 

Amount :  $20,000. 

Purpose 

The  development  of  a  microminiature  accelerometer* telemetry  system. 
Outcomes 

Developed  suggested  designs  for  an  accelerometer- transmit  ter  and  receiver- 
recorder  system;  continuation  of  the  project  not  approved  because  it  did  not 
seem  promising  to  the  reviewers. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 

Not  Applicable, 

Publications 

Final  report,  1  Apr.  1963  (unpublished), 

SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  MONOTONY  AS  AN  ACCIDENT  TKEDICTOR  (AC“25) 

San  Jose  State  College ;  McBain. 

Dates:  January  1962  to  June  1965. 

Amount :  $32,000, 

Purpose 

To  develop  a  measure  of  susceptibility  to  monotony  and  to  relate  the  measure 
to  accident  involvement  of  individuals  particularly  those  involved  in  monotonous 
occupations  such  as  long-distance  truck  driving. 

Outcomes 

This  project  is  now  completed  and  the  final  report  is  overdue.  The  principal 
investigator  has  indicated  that  a  sequence  of  personal  problems  has  delayed  his 
preparation  of  the  final  report. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 

One  piper  on  preliminary  work  presented  at  a  technical  meeting. 

One  discussion  of  the  problem  of  job  monotony  in  a  professional  journal. 

Publications 

McBain,  W.  N* :  What  can  be  done  about  job  monotony.  Per*.  Admin.  tfag.t 
Vol.  26,  No,  3  { May- June  1963),  pp.  24-30. 

DaiVtNO  AND  C0NNOTATIVE  MEANINGS  (AC—2BJ 

Columbia  University ;  Thornlike/Malfetti, 

Dates :  December  1961  to  November  1964. 

Amount:  $120,000. 
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Purpose 

To  identify  the  interpretation  or  meanings  of  signs  and  symbols  in  the  driving 
situation  that  are  held  by  various  groups  of  drivers,  such  as  “good0,  “bad".  pro¬ 
fessional,  non-professional,  male  and  female. 

Outcomes 

Final  report  not  yet  submitted ;  additional  analyses  being  conducted. 
Dissemination  of  outcomes 
Not  applicable. 

Publications 
None  to  date. 

VISUAL  SIGNAL  CON 8PICUITY  (M-494B,  AO-46) 

American  Institute  for  Research  ;  York. 

Dates :  January  1961  to  October  1961. 

Amount:  $2,000. 

Purpose 

This  was  an  exploratory  investigation  to  determine  the  relative  and  joint 
effectiveness  of  (1)  warning  light  mounting  position  with  respect  to  normal 
visual  access  of  seated  drivers,  (2)  brightness  contrast  between  the  object  to  be 
detected  (a  transient  red  light)  and  its  surrounding  background,  and  (3)  a  cen¬ 
tral  task  of  watching  the  rearview  mirror.  The  performance  measure  was 
“braking  reaction  time”. 

Outcomes 

This  pilot  study  revealed  difficult  ies  in  controlling  for  eye  and  head  movements 
during  subject  monitoring  for  a  periodic  warning  signal ;  results  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  support  of  a  subsequent  application  for  further 
work  in  this  area. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 
Not  applicable. 

Publications 

York.  C.  M. :  Visual  signal  conspicuity — a  preliminary  study.  (Mimeo.) 
Unpublished.  2  pp. 

SKILL  INCREMENT  IN  CONTINUOUS  DRIVINO  (RG-6091,  AO-50) 

Michigan  State  University ;  Barch/Forbes. 

Dates:  January  1959  to  December  1962. 

Amount:  $49,000. 

Purpose 

(A)  To  determine  the  detrimental  effects,  if  any,  on  the  driving  behavior  of 
young  drivers  of  driving  at  high  but  legally  accepted  speed  for  up  to  four  hours 
on  four  lane  divided  highways,  and 

(B)  To  relate  driving  behavior  of  various  sorts  to  the  type  and  amount  of 
previous  driving  experience. 

Outcomes 

No  trends  were  found  that  could  confidently  lx*  called  “detrimental”.  The 
maintenance  of  adequate  driving  behavior  during  the  long  trijis  is  interpreted  as 
related  to  the  conditions  of  the  study,  namely,  (a)  good  highways,  relatively  free 
from  traffic  friction,  and  with  relatively  low  volume,  ( b )  young,  well-rested 
drivers  In  good  health  and  (c)  good  weather  conditions. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 

Investigators  did  not  see  fit  to  publish,  since  they  found  no  effects  on  driving 
performance  associated  with  long  trips. 

Publications 

Rarch,  A.  M. :  Final  Report,  Oct.  15,  1963.  (Mimeo.)  Unpublished. 
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HUMAN  FACTORS  IN  'TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS  (EG— 6550,  AC-55) 


State  Department  of  Health,  Hawaii ;  Spicer, 
Dates :  September  1959  to  August  19(S. 
Amount:  $75,000* 


Purpose 

To  ascertain  whether  there  are  differences  between  acctdent-fi«  WTeWMid 
accident  renters  with  respect  to  (1)  visual  perception  (2)  frustration  reac¬ 
tion,  (3)  attitude  towards  self  and  other  drivers  and  (4)  problem  solving. 

Outcomes  ,  4 

There  evolved  the  suggestion  that  there  niight  be  some  relationship  between 
visual  perception  and  accident  involvement  Further  research  would  be  required 
to  con  Arm  or  disconfirm  this. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 

No  publications  resulted,  nor  seemed  warranted. 

Publications 

Spicer,  R.  A* :  Final  Kept.  ( Mirneo ) .  Unpublished  42  pp. 


CAUSES  OF  AUTO  ACCIDENTS  OF  ADOLESCENT  DRIVERS  (RQ-55TT,  AO-57) 


Harvard  College ;  Gallagher/Moore/McFarland* 
Dates:  January  1958  to  December  1902, 
Amount:  $92,000, 


Purpose 

To  study  the  reasons  for  the  successive  accident  rates  of 
between  ages  16  and  21.  Accident-Involved  and  non-accident-lnvolved  drivers  in 
that  age  range  are  to  be  compared,  plus  an  analysis  of  the  accidents  occurring  i 
this  group* 


Outcomes 

Report  long  overdue  and  currently  being  prepared. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 
Not  applicable* 


Publications 

None. 


measuring  road  differences  (AO-111  > 


New  York  University  ;  Greenberg* 

Dates:  May  1963  to  March  1905. 

Amount :  $17,000. 

Purpose  _ 

To  develop  a  mathematical  model  to  characterize  different  highways  and  high¬ 
way  conditions  by  studying  the  dependence  between  successive  vehicles  In  the 
traffic  stream. 

Outcomes 

Progress  made  during  the  period  of  this  grant  did  not  seem  sufficiently  prom¬ 
ising  to  the  reviewing  group  to  approve  an  application  for  a  renewal  to  continue 
the  work.  It  has  therefore  been  discontinued. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 
Not  applicable. 

Publications 

None* 

EFFECT  OF  GROUP  SESSIONS  IN  CHANGING  DRIVER  ATTITUDES  (AO— 1 17  > 

New  York  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles ;  Scott/Greenberg* 

Dates :  December  1962  to  February  1964. 

Amount :  $58,000. 
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Purpose 

To  determine  the  effect i renews  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  program  of  group  sessions,  or  driver  improvement  clinics,  to  which 
persistent  violators  are  referred  Instead  of  a  formal  punitive  type  hearing  char¬ 
acteristically  employed  in  such  situations. 

Outcomes 

The  project  encountered  a  variety  of  difficulties  at  the  analysis  phase,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  computer  programing  problems.  Final  report  is  long  overdue, 
hut  is  now  in  preparation*  Some  of  these  problems  were  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  recent  Research  Conference  and  Workshop  sponsored  by  A.A.NLV.A. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 

Discussion  at  Conference  sponsored  by  A.A.M.V.A.  In  Sacramento,  California, 
April  I960. 

Publications 

None, 

THE  LATERAL  STABILITY  OF  TRACTOR-TRAILER  (AC-1(I2) 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology :  Dugoff/Ehriich, 

Dates :  February  1064  to  October  1065. 

Amount :  $21,700, 

Purpose 

To  determine  the  quantitative  effect  of  each  of  the  factors  which  influence  the 
lateral  stability  characteristics  of  conventional  tractor-trailer  con  11  gu rations, 
and  to  develop  methods  for  improving  the  stabilitj*  and  hence  their  safety 
without  adversely  affecting  other  performance  characteristics. 

Outcomes 
Final  report  due. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 
Not  applicable. 

Publications 
None  to  date. 

HUMAN  VARIABLES  IN  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS  (AC-ISaj 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health ;  McFarland/Moore, 

Dates :  April  1064  to  January  1966, 

Amount:  $41,000. 

Purt>ose 

(1)  To  carry  out  a  critical  analysis  of  the  extensive  technical  and  research 
literature  relating  to  human  factors  and  the  causation  and  prevention  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents,  and  <2)  to  prepare  an  integrated  summary  report  presenting 
the  useful  findings  for  application  and  preventive  measures. 

Outcomes 

The  report  on  this  project  is  currently  being  drafted. 

Dissemination  of  outcomes 

The  Division  plans  to  obtain  about  1,000  copies  of  this  summary  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  it  to  interested  researchers  and  others  concerned  with  traffic  accident 
prevention. 

Publications 
None  to  date. 

Mr.  Fiufdel.  WIU  the  gentleman  yield! 

Mr.  M.vckay.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Friedf.i,.  Are  your  files  which  are  related  to  research  under  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  available  to  this  committee ! 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Friedel.  If  the  committee  wants  them,  they  could  see  them ! 
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Dr.  Lee,  We  would  withhold  nothing  from  this  committee.  We 
would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  members  of  the  staff  to  provide 
whatever  information  you  wish  to  have. 

Mr,  Fkiedel,  Thank  vou. 

The  gentieman’s  time  lias  expired, 

Mr.  Harvey? 

Mr.  Harvey.  No  questions, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  F riedel,  Mr.  Gilligan. 

Mr.  Oxlugax.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Doctor,  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear  your  statement  this  morning.  I 
have  tinted  a  couple  of  interesting  features.  One  which  caught  my 
eye  which  may  seem  in  some  sense  to  be  a  rather  minor  problem,  but 
which  has  been  a  very  real  problem  in  our  community,  is  the  problem 
of  emergency  medical  services.  We  have  discovered,  as  a  community, 
that  we  didn’t  have  in  our  hospitals  the  kind  of  emergency  treatment 
that  I  think  a  citizen  normally  thinks  is  available  just  because  there 
is  a  hospital  there;  that  there  are  people  waiting  to  take  care  of  him 
should  anything  happen. 

We  had  a  series  of  accidents  a  few  years  ago  which  highlighted  the 
fact  that  our  hospitals,  especially  some  of  our  private  hospitals,  were 
not  prepared  to  render  emergency  service  in  various  situations. 

You  made  reference  on  page  10  to  the  fact  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  giving  increased  attention  to  hospital  emergency  services* 
As  T  say,  one  of  our  problems  was  that  our  private  hospitals  found  it 
financially  impossible-  to  maintain  facilities  and  staffs  for  24-hour 
emergency  service. 

What  they  really  had  to  do,  in  effect,  was  to  charge  the  other  patients 
more  than  their  per  diem  costs  of  treatment  in  order  to  maintain  these 
standby  facilities,  to  keep  people  on  hand  and  provide  quarters  and  so 
forth  for  emergency  service.  This  they  found  increasingly  difficult  to 
do,  if  not  impossible.  .... 

Would  you  elaborate  on  what  the  Public  Health  Service  is  doing  m 
this  field  of  giving  increased  attention  to  hospital  emergency  service? 

Dr,  Lee*  There  is  a  staff  in  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention 
winch  has  been  meeting  with  people  from  various  States  and  institu¬ 
tions,  particularly  with  State  health  departments,  and  also  with  peo¬ 
ple  in  hospitals,  to  develop  programs  not  only  for  the  hospital  emer¬ 
gency  room,  but  for  the  ambulance  service  and  for  the  development  of 
a  proper  emergency  call  system  on  the  highways.  We  all  know  that  on 
some  of  the  new  interstate  highways  you  may  travel  20  miles  between 
exit  and  entry  mads.  In  order  to  study  and  better  define  the  require¬ 
ments  for  adequate  pickup,  proper  ambulance  service,  qualified  people 
in  the  ambulance  to  provide  the  emergency  care  which  so  often  is  life- 
saving,  as  well  as  the  services  in  the  emergency  room  of  the  hospital, 
we  are  negotiating  a  project  at  the  moment  with  the  State  department 
of  health  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  a  joint  effort 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  develop  a  program  that  would 
involve  hospitals,  ambulance  services,  and  n  highway  information 
system* 

There  have  also  been  a  number  of  discussions  with  other  States  on 
this.  Tlie  American  Medical  Association,  the  Academy  of  Ortho¬ 
pedic  Surgeons,  the  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety,  and  other  pro- 
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fessional  groups  are  very  much  concerned  with  this  problem.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  special  study  of  hospital  emergency  services  is  currently 
being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  of  Orthopedic 
Surgeons. 

Adequate  emergency  medical  service  to  handle  accident  victims 
requires  multiple  specialists — neurosurgeons,  orthopedic  surgeons,  gen¬ 
eral  surgeons,  general  physicians,  skilled  nurses,  particular  types  of 
equipment  and  adequate  facilities.  b  , 

This  is  a  very  major  problem.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
begun  to  get  into'  it  and  will,  -with  this  new  program,  very  considerably 
expand  its  efforts.  They  have  submitted  proposals  already  to  the  De¬ 
partment  which  would  very  greatly  expand  this  effort.  They  are  now 
under  review  by  our  budget  review  committee. 

Mr.  Gtilligan  Do  these  programs  which  are  under  review  involve 
or  contemplate  Federal  funding  of  any  kind,  at  least  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis?  .  _ 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  mechanisms  for  this.  One  would 
be  a  contract  mechanism  from  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention 
to  a  State  health  department  or  to  several  institutions  to  develop  a 
coordinated  program.  The  other  is  under  legislation  which  has  not 
yet  come  before  this  committee,  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  which  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  type  of  formula  grant  to  the  States  which  would  permit 
the  development  of  comprehensive  services,  both  a  formula  grant  to 
the  States  and  very  significant  project  grants  and  contracts  to  States 
and  institutions  for  the  development  of  such  programs  as  this  as  part 
of  a  comprehensive  public  health  service.  . 

Mr.  Giujgan,  Your  response  is  quite  interesting,  Doctor,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  this  committee  took  testi¬ 
mony  a  week  or  so  ago  from  public  health  officers,  both  local  and  State 
officers,  who  were  objecting  to  categorical  grants  as  being  too  restric¬ 
tive,  and  were  saying,  in  effect,  “Just  give  us  the  cash  and  we  will 
spend  lt*^ 

But  certainly  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  by  initiating  categorical  grants,  for  instance,  in  fields  like  this 
which  today,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  almost  totally  neglected  at 
the  State  and  local  levels,  can  provide  the  seed  money  and  experi¬ 
mental  programs  which  may  produce,  in  the  long  run,  some  really 
lifesaving  services  in  many  of  our  communities  which  would  wait,  for 
50  or  100  years  if  the  local  community  had  to  find  the  funds  and  de¬ 
velop  the  initiative  to  bring  the  programs  into  being. 

Dr,  Lef..  There  is  no  question  that  you  have  to  weigh  this  balance 
between  the  categorical  approach  which,  as  the  health  officers  indi¬ 
cated,  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  fragmentation  at  the  State  and 
local  level  in  the  development  of  public  health  services  with  a  national 
need  such  as  we  find  here.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  na¬ 
tional  need  to  develop  emergency  medical  services  in  hospitals  through¬ 
out  the  cmmrty.  .  . 

Mr.  GnxiOAN.  I  daresay  in  our  community  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  w© 
have  had  all  of  these  difficulties,  in  having  our  hospitals,  some  of  them 
quite  large,  maintaining  adequate  emergency  services  for  the  care 
of  people.  In  some  of  the  rural  communities  and  in  sqm©  of  the 
small  community  hospitals  they  cannot  conceivably  maintain  adequate 
services. 
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Thank  yon  very  much  for  your  responses. 

Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman* 

Mr,  Friedeu.  Dr,  Lee.  I  am  sure  you  will  hear  from  our  staff  mem¬ 
bers  with  reference  to  the  records  that  you  may  have  that  we  would 
like  to  see. 

Dr,  Lee.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  work  with  them, 

Mr.  Frtkdel.  Thank  you, 

Mr,  Kornegay.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  FniEDEL,  Mr,  Komegay  ? 

Mr.  Korxeuav,  Doctor,  I  am  sorry  1  was  not  here  to  hear  your  read¬ 
ing  of  your  statement.  I  am  sure  you  did  your  usual  splendid  job  in 
presenting  it. 

I  do  have  two  or  three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  about.  The 
first  one  is  that  in  most  of  the  bills  that  I  know  about  on  this  matter, 
they  envision  responsibilities  for  highway  safety  to  be  placed  in  the 
Commerce  Department,  and  possibly  in  the  new  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  if  and  when  it  becomes  a  reality. 

Is  it  your  feeling  that  these  functions  of  research  that  you  have  been 
talking  about  should  be  retained  in  HEW,  or  should  they  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Commerce  Department,  or  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  if  and  when  it  becomes  a  real  ity  ¥ 

Dr.  Lee.  We  feel  that  whether  the  coordination  is  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation  or  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  such  responsibilities  for 
the  public  health  that  we  must  continue  to  carry  out  not  only  major 
research  and  training  programs,  but  service  programs  in  this'  area  as 
well. 

We  cannot  separate  the  public  health  problems  related  to  traffic 
safety  from  other  accidents.  We  can’t  separate  these  from  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  related  to  the  health  of  the  public  generally.  We  feel 
this  is  a  major  public  health  problem.  We  have  responsibility  in  tins 
area  which  we  do  not  feel  would  be  appropriate  to  delegate  or  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  others. 

The  total  effort,  can  be  coordinated  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  or  some  other  department,  as  we  coordinate  certain  Government- 
wide  efforts.  But  we  have  major  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Mr,  Ivornegay,  You  have  a  major  function,  as  1  see  it,  in  this  whole 
area.  The  primary  concern  in  the  problem  of  highway  safety  is  really 

Eublic  health.  It  is  the  killing  and  the  injuring  of  people.  I  haven’t 
eard  anybody  yet  come  up  here  and  argue  very  vigorously  about  the 
property  damage  involved  in  automobile  accidents.  It  has  all  been 
centered  on  the  fact  that  we  are  killing  50,000  people  a  year  and  over 
100,000  or  more  are  being  injured  in  traffic  accidents  every  year. 

You  don't  envision  any  difficulty  in  that  split  of  authority  in  this 
field? 

Dr,  Lee,  I  think  there  are  always  difficulties,  whether  it  is  all  in 
one  department  or  whether  there  is  the  split  relationship,  but  we  find 
increasingly  with  the  problems  we  are  facing,  whether  it  is  water 
pollution,  traffic  safety,  air  pollution,  or  a  number  of  other  problems, 
that  there  are  multiple  interrelationships  between  major  departments 
of  Government,  not  just  between  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
some  other  agency  within  the  Department, 
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Mr.  Kornegay.  Perhaps  you  feel  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  in 
your  agency  of  HEW. 

Dr*  Lee.  There  are  major  areas  that  are  not  appropriate  for  HEW. 
We  feel  that  the  proposals  which  the  President  made?  and  our  people 
worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  working  mis 
proposal  up  for  the  President,  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Korn  eg  ay.  You  would  have  no  problem  in  working  with 
Commerce  and  coordinating  between  the  two  of  you  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  I  wouldn’t  say  we  have  no  problems,  but  we  have  prob¬ 
lems  within  the  Department  as  well.  1  don't  think  these  interdepart¬ 
mental  problems  are  greater  than  these  that  would  be  faced  within 
the  Department. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  These  are  nothing  more  than  the  physical  problems 
of  getting  the  information  and  conferring  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
with  you  being  located  in  one  place  and  their  being  located  someplace 
else? 

Dr.  Lee.  So  far,  I  would  say,  based  on  my  experience  since  we  got 
into  this  last  year,  there  has  been  dose  cooperation  and  good  working 
relationships.  We  think  these  can  be  maintained  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  In  the  last  year  or  so  the  Department  has  made  a 
grant  to  Harvard  University,  I  believe,  for  a  program  of  research 
in  accident  investigation  research;  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Lee.  That  grant  was  made  some  years  ago. 

Mr,  Kornegay.  It  was  terminated  before  the  grant  actually  expired, 
wasn’t  it? 

Dr.  Lee.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Kornegay,  Wliat  was  the  reason  for  the  termination  ? 

Dr.  Lee,  Well,  I  think  it.  was  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  We  will 
be  glad  to  submit  a  detailed  report  on  this  project  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  it  in  the 
record. 

Dr.  Lee,  We  would  be  glad  to  submit  that  to  your  committee,  as 
well  as  to  the  Senate. 

{ The  materia  1  requested  fol  1  ows : ) 

A  Digest  of  Salient  Developments  on  the  Public  Health  Service  Termination 

of  the  Harvard  Medical  School’s  Research  Project  Entitled  “Research 

on  Fatal  Highway  Collisions” 

Oh  July  1,  1958,  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School  submitted  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  an  application  for  a  research  grant  entitled  “Research  on 
Fatal  Highway  Collisions.”  This  was  a  five  year  project  which  would  begin 
November  1,  1958,  A  site  visit  team  consisting  of  General  Victor  Byrnes,  U.S, 
Air  Force:  Dr,  Herbert  L.  Ley,  Jr.f  Department  of  Bacteriology.  Hygiene,  and 
Preventive  Medicine,  George  Washington  University;  Mr.  Roy  Uauesler 
Chrysler  Corporation;  and  Dr,  James  L,  Goddard.  Chief,  Research  Grants 
Branch,  NIH,  on  behalf  of  the  Accident  Prevention  Study  Section  visited  Harvard 
University  on  August  21.  1958  and  after  meeting  with  the  investigators,  Mr. 
Moseley  and  Dr.  Ford,  and  others,  and  discussing  the  proposed  project  in  detail, 
recommended  to  the  Accident  Prevention  Study  Section  approval  of  the  project. 

The  Accident  Prevention  study  Section,  however,  recommended  to  the  National 
Advisory  Health  Council  disapproval  of  the  project  because  of  the  limited 
administrative  experience  of  Mr.  Moseley t  the  c im  i>er  case  io  be  investigated, 
and  the  small  amount  of  time  it  appeared  the  co-investigator  could  devote  to 
the  project. 

The  application,  along  with  the  report  of  the  Study  Section  was  considered  by 
the  Council  and  approved  to  begin  November  l.  195s  and  an  award  of  $115,850 
was  made  for  the  hi  st  year  of  project  operation. 
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♦September  1*  1959:  First  progress  report  covering  30  cages  studied  during  the 
period  December  10*  1058  to  July  15,  1050  indicated  that  “defective  condition*” 
of  equipment  were  found  in  00  percent  of  cases.  These  were  observations  made 
by  the  principal  investigator*  Mr.  Moseley,  who  acknowledged  that  “their  meaning 
in  a  statistical  sense  will  not  Ih*  Hear  for  some  time.” 

October  5*  1959:  Dr,  Fox*  Research  Psychologist,  Division  of  Accident  Preven¬ 
tion.  visited  the  project  They  presented  cases  and  mentioned  administrative 
difficulties*  Dr.  Fox  was  impressed  with  their  progress  as  well  as  their  energy, 
thoroughness*  and  professional  skill. 

January  13.  I960:  The  Accident  Prevention  Study  Section  disapproved  a 
request  by  Harvard  for  supplemental  funds  to  provide  additional  space  for  the 
project  team-  The  National  Advisory  Health  Council  approved  the  request  in 
March  1  lUiO  hut  asked  the  Research  Grants  staff  to  negotiate  the  amount* 

March  21*  1900:  Dr*  Richard  R.  Willey,  C  hief*  Research  Grants  Branch* 
Division  of  General  Medical  Sciences  and  I  >r.  Sam  Silbergeld,  Research  Grants 
Specialist,  Research  Grants  Branch*  Division  of  General  Medical  Services,  visited 
the  project  to  review  progress  and  discuss  report  for  supplemental  funds  as 
directed  hy  the  Council.  Dr*  Willey’s  report  of  March  25,  1900,  after  covering 
discussions  held  with  various  people  concluded  as  follows:  *4It  would  seem  to 
me  the  only  course  of  action  open  to  XI H  is  to  deny  the  supplementary  funds 
which  have  been  requested  for  the  procurement  of  additional  space  and  urge 
Mr.  Moseley  to  use  his  available  funds  to  meet  the  space  need  and  to  focus  the 
effort  of  his  staff  on  the  original  research  as  outlined. 

"I  would  strongly  recommend  that  whenever  a  subsequent  proposal  from  this 
investigator  comes  in  for  review  that  the  full  and  detailed  site  visit  he  made  hy 
members  of  the  Accident  Prevention  Panel*  Dr*  Silbergeld  and  I  were  not  able 
to  devote  enough  time  to  this  visit  to  ferret  out  all  the  uncertainties  which  appear 
to  surround  It*  but  I  have  the  distinct  Impression  that  all  is  not  well*” 
Additional  funds  for  space  were  disapproved  and  Mr*  Moseley  was  Informed 
hy  letter  on  March  Ml  1909. 

October  2St  1960:  The  second  progress  report  was  received.  This  report  covered 
75  eases.  Again,  while  acknowledging  that  their  sample  was  not  statistically 
significant,  Mr*  Moseley  reported  that  “Defects  playing  a  role  in  producing  a 
collision  course  or  in  preventing  adequate  control  once  a  collision  course  has 
started  are  still  high.  If  one  included  roll  over  cases  in  which  the  whole  vehicle 
is  suspect  as  deficient  in  design,  the  findings  would  be  82%. 

The  project  continued  in  operation  with  the  usual  telephone  contacts  and 
official  correspondence  on  routine  administrative  matters.  Dr,  Leon  Goldstein 
of  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  began  in  his  frequent  contacts  with  the 
principal  investigator  to  urge  him  to  provide  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention 
the  data  to  support  the  apparent  conclusions  of  the  investigators* 

In  July  of  1901  the  management  of  this  grant  was  transferred  from  the  Division 
of  General  Medical  Sciences,  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  the  Division  of 
Accident  Prevention,  Bureau  of  State  Services* 

On  December  13  and  14*  11HI1  Dr.  Leon  Goldstein  visited  the  project  at  Harvard 
and  in  order  to  get  some  insight  Into  the  possible  administrative  difficulties* 
talked  with  Dr.  Ross  McFarland  of  Harvard  who  was  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
ject  and  many  of  the  people  involved  with  it.  Discussions  during  this  visit  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  the  presence  of  internal  administrative  problems*  As  a  result 
of  these  meetings  Mr.  Moseley,  ihe  principal  investigator*  was  Invited  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  present  his  materials  and  discuss  them  with  Dr*  A.  L.  Chapman,  Chief* 
Division  of  Accident  Prevention  :  Dr.  Barry  G*  King,  Chief*  Research  Branch, 
Division  of  Accident  Prevention :  and  Dr.  Nathan  Rosenberg*  Research  Psycholo¬ 
gist,  Division  of  Accident  Prevention.  This  he  did  on  December  28*  1901,  At 
this  meeting  he  presented  only  a  few  case  histories  to  Illustrate  his  conclusions. 
He  was  again  asked  hy  Dr,  Goldstein  to  prepare  a  tabular  summary  of  his  find¬ 
ings  on  the  120  coses  he  had  investigated* 

The  third  progress  report  on  this  project  was  submitted  on  March  23*  10O2* 
and  it  Indicated  that  23  auto  accident  cases  had  been  studied  during  the  period 
January  1,  1901  and  December  31*  1961.  No  data  analysis  or  convulsions  from 
these  cases  was  included  in  this  reimrt.  The  report  discussed  papers  prepared* 
being  prepared*  and  planned*  and  the  need  for  expanding  and  possibly  moving 
the  project  to  another  community  to  test  and  evaluate  the  procedures  developed 
by  the  investigations  for  studying  traffic  deaths. 

On  May  17*  1902*  Dr.  Goldstein*  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moseley*  the  principal  in¬ 
vestigator*  expressed  hope  that  the  administrative  and  operational  problems 
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would  become  resolved  so  that  the  project  could  be  satisfactorily  continue*!  In 
the  same  letter  Dr.  Goldstein  said,  “If  1  may  repeat  a  suggestion  previously 
made,  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  and  also  to  you  if  you  would 
prepare  a  tabulation  of  findings  out  of  the  hundred-odd  eases  you  have  now  ac¬ 
cumulated.  I  think  you  can  do  this  without  apology  for  the  possible  peculiarities 
of  your  sampling,  incompleteness  of  autopsy  data  or  whatever  else.  I  think  a 
simple  tabulation  of  what  you  do  have  could  he  extremely  useful.  I  personally 
would  appreciate  it  and  I  know  that  other  researchers  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  saw  fit  to  make  it  available  to  them.11 

Early  in  July  1962  Mr*  Moseley  informed  Dr.  Goldstein  that  he  was  going  to 
formally  request  transfer  of  the  project  to  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Goldstein  ar¬ 
ranged  to  visit  Harvard  on  July  12  and  13,  1002  to  review  the  rationale  and 
justification  fur  the  move. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Goldstein  dated  July  11.  1962,  Mr,  Moseley  asked  for  ap¬ 
proval  to  transfer  his  project  from  Boston,  Massachusetts  to  San  Francisco, 
California.  Mr,  Moseley,  in  letters  of  the  same  date,  informed  his  co-investigator 
and  the  Associate  Dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School  that  he  had  made  the  request. 

Dr,  Goldstein  spent  two  days,  July  12  and  13,  1902,  in  intensive  inquiries  and 
discussions  at  Harvard  during  which  he  uncovered  many  problems  which  re¬ 
quired  resolution. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  Dr.  Goldstein's  findings  were  reported  to  and 
discussed  with  Division,  Bureau  and  NJH  officials  to  determine  what  steps 
should  taken  to  bring  about  a  resolution  of  the  problems.  As  a  result  of  these 
discussions,  on  July  19,  1002,  a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  Meadow,  Associate 
Dean  for  Research  and  Development,  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  “re¬ 
questing  a  full  survey  and  analysis  by  the  appropriate  officials  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  to  provide  sufficient  basis  for  further  decisions.”  On  the  same  day 
(July  19,  1962)  the  Executive  Officer,  Bureau  of  State  Services  sent  a  memo  to 
the  Executive  Officer,  NIH,  requesting  that  “coincidentally  with  the  Initiation 
of  the  survey  and  analysis  by  Harvard,  a  very  detailed  fiscal  audit  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  be  given  highest  possible  priority/’ 

On  August  29,  1962  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  appointed  the 
following  individuals  to  conduct  the  survey  and  analysis  requested  by  the  Public 
Health  Service: 

Mr,  Rrue  Campbell,  executive  vice  president,  Massachusetts  Safety 
Council. 

Mr.  Jack  Ewalt,  professor  of  psychiatry.  Harvard  University, 

Dr.  Sidney  Furbcr.  professor  of  pathology,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  James  Goddard.  Civil  Air  Surgeon, 

Dr.  Arthur  Ilertig.  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  Ross  McFarland,  Guggenheim  professor  of  aerospace  health  and 
safety,  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Henry  Meadow,  associate  dean,  Harvard  University. 

At  the  same  time  the  Dean  of  Harvard  Medical  School  indicated  that  he  had 
requested  Mr,  Moseley,  the  principal  investigator  and  Dr,  Richard  Ford,  co- 
iuvestigator  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Legal  Medici net  to  submit  a 
full  report  by  October  1,  1962. 

The  Committee  met  in  mid-October  1962  and  reviewed  the  material  sub¬ 
mitted,  They  requested  that  Mr.  Moseley  submit  case  reports  to  the  Committee. 
Unfortunately  Mr.  Moseley  was  not  able  to  complete  this  task  because  of  illness 
which  kept  him  from  work  from  mid-November  1902  until  February  1963.  A 
limited  amount  of  data  was  reviewed  by  the  Committee  in  mid- April  1963.  Dr. 
Goldstein  was  asked  to  meet  with  the  Committee  on  April  25. 1963. 

April  25,  1963- — The  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Accident  Prevention  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Chief,  Bureau  of  State  Services  recommending  immediate 
termination  of  the  grant  and  exploration  of  the  advisability  of  requesting  a 
restitution  of  funds  by  Harvard. 

Meetings  were  held  May  2,  3,  6.  and  7,  1963  among  Division  of  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention,  Bureau  of  State  Services  and  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  repre¬ 
sentatives.  including  the  Acting  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  David  Price.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  meetings  it  was  agreed  that  the  project  would  be  terminated 
promptly  but  that  a  request  for  restitution  of  funds  would  not  be  justified 
since  Harvard  and  the  Investigators  had  pursued  the  research  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant. 

A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Harvard  ad  hoc  committee  was  received  May  10, 
1963,  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  project  was  terminated  by  letter 
from  the  Acting  Surgeon  General  on  May  15, 1963. 
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A  thorough  fiscal  audit  of  the  project  was  completed  and  allegations  about 
misuse  of  funds  were  investigated  by  the  Office  of  Investigations,  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  examined  the  complete  audit  report. 
No  evidence  to  substantiate  charges  of  the  improper  use  of  funds  was  obtained. 

During  the  life  of  the  project  from  November  1,  1958  to  its  termination, 
May  15.  1963,  the  Public  Health  Service  awarded  to  Harvard  $598,608,  On 
the  basis  of  the  final  audit,  expenditures  totaling  $34,237.75  were  disallowed. 
The  residual  equipment  inventory  showed  a  cost  value  of  $30,568.  From  this 
the  Public  Health  Service  recovered  equipment  valued  at  $27,581  to  use  on  other 
projects.  The  buhl  nee  wag  disposed  of  as  surplus  and  left  at  the  University 
amounting  to  approximately  $3,000, 

Overall  evaluation  of  the  project 

In  accordance  with  established  Public  Health  Service  grant  policy,  the 
research  carried  out  by  the  investigator  on  this  project  was  done  under  the 
overall  supervision  and  administration  of  Harvard  University.  Both  the  Public 
Health  Service  grant  policy  and  the  policy  of  Harvard  permit  considerable  free¬ 
dom  to  individual  faculty  members  or  investigators  to  pursue  their  work  and 
establish  internal  or  external  working  relationships.  We  believe  this  policy 
to  be  fundamentally  sound. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Harvard  ud  hoc  committee, 
the  Public  Health  Service  accepted  their  evaluation  of  the  project  and  their 
recommendation  that  it  be  terminated.  Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  project  has  been  the  stimulation  of  research  interest  and  the  alerting  of  the 
public  as  well  as  officials  of  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  actual 
causes  of  automobile  accidents. 

Individual  case  histories  from  this  project  did  emphasise  the  need  for  a 
very  careful  and  thorough  Investigation  of  fatal  accidents.  The  possibilities 
of  suicide  and  homicide,  the  possible  role  of  pathological  conditions  in  both 
drivers  and  pedestrians,  and  the  need  for  a  careful  examination  of  vehicle  com¬ 
ponents  were  highlighted. 

(Reference  material  for  this  report  will  bo  found  in  tlie  committee’s 
files.) 

Mr,  Korn  eg  ay.  You  have  laid  considerable  stress  in  your  state¬ 
ment  on  alcoholism  and  problems  resulting  therefrom,  and  I  eon* 
gratul&te  you  for  recognizing  this  as  one  of  the  really  big  problems  in 
this  country  today* 

You  are  the  experts,  you  are  the  scientists,  but  from  a  practical 
Standpoint,  and  I  feel  1  have  had  some  practical  experience  in  this 
urea,  having  been  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  many  years  and  having 
prosecuted  literally  thousands  of  drunk  driving  cases  or  for  driving 
under  the  influence.  While  l  have  no  statistics  to  bear  it  out,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  the  chronic  alcoholic  that  is  causing  many  of 
these  accidents,  really:  it  is  the  young  buck,  or  anybody,  for  that 
matter,  who  is  not  an  alcoholic,  who  gets  a  couple  of  beers  under  his 
belt  and  goes  out  and  really  does  the  greatest  amount  of  damage. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  an  alcoholic  or  a  man  really  soused, 
or  a  woman,  too,  for  that  matter  they  have  a  tendency  to  get  on  the 
highway  and  drive  at  an  abnormally  slow  rate  of  speed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  take  a  man  who,  as  we  say,  is  a  little  bit  high,  who  feels 
like  he  is  10  feet  tall,  who  feels  like  he  has  the  world  by  the  tail,  he 
gets  out  and  drives  nr  extremely  high  rates  of  speed. 

The  drunk,  whether  an  alcoholic  or  not  an  alcoholic,  ought  not  to 
be  on  the  highway,  for  he  is  dangerous.  Of  course,  the  speed  of  the 
vehicle  at  the  time  of  the  collision  will  have  a  great  deal  of  effect  on 
the  severity  of  the  collision  and  the  damage  resulting  therefrom. 

I  would  merely  say  that  I  would  think  any  research  that  you  do  in 
this  area  as  it  relates  to  highway  safety  ought  to  include  not  just  the 
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alcoholic,  but  the  person  who  just  occasionally  goes  out  and  gets  bee  red 
up. 

I>r.  Lee.  I  would  completely  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  think  you 
ha  ve  put  your  finger  011  the  major  problem  relating  to  alcohol,  which  is 
not  the  chronic  alcoholic,  but  the  average  person  who  has  had  too  much 
too  drink  prior  to  or  at  the  time  they  are  driving. 

Mr.  Kornegat.  You  might  also  find  that  many,  many  alcoholics 
don't  even  have  a  driving  license,  and  don't  drive. 

Mr.  Friedel.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kornegat.  1  thank  you  for  your  testimony,  Dr.  Lee. 

Dr.  Lm  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Thank  you  for  your  appearance  tills  morning,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Lee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Heitzman,  from  Prince¬ 
ton,  NX 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  J.  HEITZMAN.  REPRESENTING 
AUTOMOBILE  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES 

Mr^  ILeTtzman.  I  represent  Automobile  Development  Associates, 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  Princeton  University.  Automobile  Development 
Associates  is  a  small  automotive  design,  research,  and  consulting  firm 
with  offices  in  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  in  New  York  City.  I  am  research 
director  of  this  organization. 

Among  ADA  s  fields  of  interest  are  vehicle  aerodynamics,  brakes 
and  braking  systems,  suspension  systems,  structures,  automatic  con¬ 
trols,  and  analysis  of  and  instrumentation  for  vehicle  handling  prob¬ 
lems. 

We  are  interested  especially  in  two  aspects  of  the  automobile  safety 
legislation  now  before  Congress:  those  dealing  with  automobile  tires 
and  with  accident  investigations. 

Our  interest  in  tires  is  a  natural  result  of  activities  in  vehicle  han¬ 
dling  analysis  and  brake  system  design.  When  the  Tire  Safety  Act 
of  1966,  S.  2669,  was  before  the  Senate,  there  was  some  question 
whether  tire  grading  was  feasible.  The  question  was  put  to  our  com¬ 
pany  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nader. 

In  reply  we  prepared  Automobile  Development  Associates  Tech¬ 
nical  Report  No.  4-1,  entitled  “A  Tire  Performance  Rating  System 
for  Vehicle  Safety.”  *  J 

This  report  outlines  a  tire  grading  system  which  includes  those  fac- 
tors^loaddemperatu re-speed  endurance,  cornering  ability,  braking 
ability,  and  wet- road  behavior — which  in  our  judgment  importantly 
affect  vehicle  safety.  It  describes  the  tests  which  must  be  run  to  rate 
tires  in  each  of  these  categories  and  the  type  of  equipment  required  for 
each  test.  * 

This  report  was  cited  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  when  he  amended 
S.  2669  to  eliminate  a  3-year  grading  feasibility  study  from  the  bill. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  this  report  for  the  record  of  this 
committee. 

Mr,  Kornegat  (presiding).  Without  objection,  it  may  be  submitted 
for  the  files  of  the  committee. 

You  may  proceed. 

(The  report  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  committee  files.) 
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Mr.  Heitzman.  In  the  Senate  hearings  on  S.  2(i69,  it  was  claimed 
that  tire  grading  is  not  feasible  or  desirable*  Several  reasons  were 
given  bv  Mr.  Ross  Ormsby  of  RMA  and  I  shall  summarize  and  para¬ 
phrase  his  remarks. 

There  are  very  wide  differences  between  tires;  in  traction  and 
antiskid  properties,  wear,  varying  section  contours,  cord  and  tread 
materials,  and  so  forth.  It  would  he  impractical  to  develop  a  grading 
system  which  would  accommodate  choices  in  materials  and  designs 
as  well  as  performance. 

Different  people  want  different  characteristics  in  tires.  One  owner 
may  value  long  wear,  another  quiet  running,  another  traction  and  non- 
skid,  others  a  very  soft  ride. 

With  such  a  complex  product  in  such  a  complex  market,  any  system 
of  tire  labeling  would  lie  so  oversimplified  that  it  would  mislead  rather 
than  aid  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  needs  to  know  many  facts  about  his  tires,  but  this 
information  can  best  be  given  him  by  the  tire  dealer  and  by  the  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  made  available  to  him  at  the  point  of  sale  or  else¬ 
where. 

An  oversimplified  system  of  grading  and  labeling  would  also  en¬ 
courage  manufacturers  to  conform  closely  to  the  established  grades  by 
eliminating  product  differences.  This  would  rob  the  consumer  of  his 
wide  range  of  choice,  and  it  would  tend  to  stultify  the  industry’s  initia¬ 
tive  in  research  and  its  spirit  of  innovation  and  product  improvement. 

In  reply  to  these  points,  1  would  like  to  say  first  that  construction 
details  and  cord  and  tread  materials  should  have  no  part  in  perform¬ 
ance  standards,  1  do  not  see  why  we  should  worry  about  the  number 
of  plies  in  a  tire,  its  cord  angle,  or  anything  else  about  it,  if  its  per¬ 
formance  is  good. 

We  recognize  that  many  engineering  tradeoffs  are  involved  in  the 
design  of  a  tire.  No  simple,  single  letter-grading  system  can  suitably 
take  into  account  the  many  legitimate  design  criteria. 

For  this  reason,  the  tire  grading  system  proposed  by  ADA  has  sep¬ 
arate  grade  ratings  in  four  different  performance  categories;  tempera¬ 
ture-load  endurance,  braking  ability,  cornering  ability,  and  wet  road 
performance.  Such  a  system  lets  the  tire  buyer  make  his  own  value 
judgments. 

A  grading  system  of  this  type  should  encourage  tire  manufacturers 
to  compete  onAhe  basis  of  actual  performance,  rather  than  on  vague 
generalities.  It  is  interesting  that  in  recent  weeks  the  U.S.  Royal 
"Tiger  Paww  advertisements  make  the  following  claims: 

1.  The  tires  are  capable  of  running  500  miles  at  120  miles  per  hour, 

2.  They  out-accelerated  other  leading  tires,  brands  A,  R,  and  C, 

3.  They  cornered  better  on  dry  roads  than  A,  R,  and  C. 

4.  They  stopped  and  cornered  better  on  wet  roads  than  A,  R,  and  C, 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  ate  the  same  performance  categories 

used  in  ADA’s  proposed  grading  system.  The  essential  difference  is  in 
the  public  visibility  and  objectivity  of  the  tests  proposed  by  ADA. 

The  grading  system  proposed  by  ADA  is  intended  to  provide  the 
tire  buyer  with  sufficient  quantitative  information  for  an  intelligent 
decision  on  his  tire  requirements.  Such  information  is  not  now  avail¬ 
able  to  him. 
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A  legitimate  objection  to  ADA’s  grading  system  is  that  its  complex¬ 
ity  requires  a  certain  sophistication  on  the  part  of  the  tire  buyer.  Our 
reply  is  that  a  tire  is  a  sophisticated  product.  Its  performance  is 
important  to  safety*  Performance  information  should  therefore  be 
available  for  those  who  want  it 

A  tire  grading  system  reduced  to  its  simplest  practicable  form 
would  have  two  categories:  high,  medium,  or  low  speed,  and  premium, 
first,  and  second  line. 

Preferably,  the  speed  designation  would  be  given  as  a  design  safe 
speed  at  full  load  and  150°  Fahrenheit  ambient  temperature.  Pre¬ 
mium  quality  would  mean  performance  superior  in  all  respects  to 
very  rigorous,  publicly  visible  standards.  First  and  second  line  would 
imply  performance  superior  in  all  respects  to  somewhat  relaxed 
standards* 

The  difficulty  with  this  system  must  be  recognized.  Design  trade¬ 
offs,  such  as  tread  life  for  adhesion,  cornering  ability,  for  ride  quality, 
and  so  forth,  will  be  slanted  toward  achieving  good  enough  perform¬ 
ance  for  a  given  quality  grade,  with  little  incentive  to  do  better.  How¬ 
ever,  this  situation  will  be  better  than  this  present  one,  in  which  there 
is  no  certainty  at  all  as  to  what  quality  grades  mean. 

I  want  to  emphasize  these  points.  Any  standards  should  have  pub¬ 
lic  visibility,  and  they  should  concern  performance  rather  than  tire 
construction  details  such  as  number  of  plies,  cord  materials,  and  so 
forth.  Tire  grading  is  entirely  feasible,  but  careful  tradeoffs  must 
be  made  between  comprehensiveness  and  simplicity.  We  know  how 
to  run  all  the  necessary  tests,  and  the  required  test  equipment  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  second  area  of  legislation  that  I  wish  to  comment  on  is  that 
pertaining  to  accident  investigation.  The  missing  link  which  hinders 
all  honest  efforts  toward  automobile  safety  is  the  great  lack  of  re¬ 
liable  data* 

For  example,  we  don’t  really  know  to  what  extent  accidents  are 
caused  by  faulty  tires.  We  know  much  less  about  how  many  are 
caused  by  new  tires  which  have  failed  without  mistreatment,  how 
many  by  old  tires,  and  so  forth*  When  we  have  a  standardized  na¬ 
tionwide  system  of  accident  investigation,  in  which  tire  condition  will 
be  recorded  as  a  matter  of  course,  such  questions  can  b©  answered  in 
a  statistically  meaningful  way. 

Similar  questions  exist  in  all  aspects  of  automobiles  safety.  A  re¬ 
search  program  at  Princeton  University  is  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
trollability  of  automobiles  with  human  drivers.  A  primary  goal  of 
the  research  is  an  understanding  of  the  mechanisms  involved  in  “sin¬ 
gle  car  accidents”  in  which  the  driver- car  combination  behaves  so  un¬ 
stably  that  it  leaves  the  road*  But  in  order  to  relate  results  derived 
from  theory  and  controlled  experiments  to  accident  probability,  much 
more  comprehensive  accident  information  will  be  needed* 

When  accidents  occur,  which  portions  of  the  interior  are  so  lethal 
that  they  should  require  modification?  For  example,  if  in  100  acci¬ 
dents  the  gear  shift  lever  causes  three  injuries,  will  it  cause  30  in¬ 
juries  in  1,000  accidents  and  300  in  10,000 1 

Tli©  samples  we  have  now  are  generally  too  small  to  draw  statis¬ 
tically  significant  conclusions.  They  seem  certainly  too  small  to  serve 
as  good  basis  for  demanding  design  changes  in  automobiles. 
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Future  progress  in  automotive  safety  depends  more  than  anything 
else  on  high,  quality,  detailed  data  on  driving  situations  which  produce 
accidents,  and  on  exactly  what  happens  immediately  before,  during, 
and  after  impact.  For  this  reason,  I  want  to  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  legislation  which  will  set.  up  a  uniform,  comprehensive  national 
system  of  accident  investigation. 

'  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Korneoat.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr*  I-Ieitzman. 

Mr*  Y onager,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Satterfield? 

Mr,  Satterfield.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Korneoay.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Staggers  tire  bill  which  is  before  the 

committee? 

Mr.  JIeitzman.  Not.  as  such.  I  have  read  some  of  the  tire  bills, 
but  not  by  name. 

Mr.  Younger.  You  are  not  in  a  position,  then,  to  advise  the  com¬ 
mittee  whether  or  not  the  Staggers  bill  that  is  now  pending  before 
t!  ie  com  mil  tee  is  a  satisf  actory  bill  from  your  sta  nd  point  f 

Mr.  Heitzman*  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  bill 
yesterday  and  none  were  available. 

Mr.  Younger*  It  was  not  available? 

Mr*  Heitzman.  1  would  like  to  read  it  and  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Younger,  I  think  we  can  get  you  a  copy.  They  are  available, 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  comment  specifically  on  the 
bill  that  is  before  the  committee, 

Mr.  Heitzman.  I  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Younger.  I  will  see  that  you  get  a  copy  and  will  you  file  a 
report  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Heitzman.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Younger.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Kqrnegay.  Mr.  Mack  ay? 

Mr.  Mackat,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr,  Heitzman,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  coining 
down  here  at  your  own  expense  to  testify  before  this  committee.  We 
have  needed  to  hear  from  expert  witnesses  and  I  certainly  consider 
you  one,  although  I  would  not  consider  you  an  expert  policitian  or 
you  would  not  refer  to  your  organization  as  the  ADA.  You  might 
lose  some  votes  right  there  unless  you  clarified  it, 

l  have  in  my  hand  S,  2069,  popularly  known  as  the  Magnuson  tire 
bill,  officially  entitled  "The  Tut  Safety  Act  of  1006/'  which  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously.  I  don’t  think  the  information  process  is 
so  bad  that  you  have  not  gotten  a  copy  of  this. 

Mr.  Heitzman.  I  have  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mac  Kay,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  identical  to  Chairman 
Staggers’  bill,  but  you  have  objection  to  the  Magnuson  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Heitzman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackat,  Do  you  think  it  is  adequate? 

Air.  Heitzman,  It  allows  for  the  setting  up  of  standards  and  so 
forth,  but  it  does  not  spell  out  in  detail  what  they  will  he. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  That  is  our  job,  to  write  the  legislation.  A  lot  of 
these  technical  points  are  beyond  our  function. 

Sir.  Heitzman.  Yes.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  bill  as  far  as  it 
stands. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  hear  you  comment  on  Mr.  Staggers' 
bill  if  it  differs  in  any  respect  from  this  and  give  us  your  opinion  as 
to  which  is  superior. 

Mr.  Heitzman.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Commentary  on  the  Staggers  Tire  Bnx.  II.R.  13606  and  on  the  Magnubon 

Bill,  S.  2069 

The  only  significant  difference  between  the  Staggers  bill,  II.R.  13C66,  and  the 
Magnnson  bill,  S.  2669,  is  in  section  10  of  both. 

According  to  S.  2tH2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  "shall  within  two  years  after 
enactment  publish  a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires". 

According  to  II.R.  1306(5.  on  or  before  January  31,  I960,  the  Secretary  shall 
“make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  iinplemntation  of  such  uniform 
quality  grading  system  as  he  may  find  to  be  feasible". 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  tire  grading  is  feasible  in  the  engineering 
sense,  and  that,  a  practicable,  useful  system  could  be  designed  and  developed 
within  two  years.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  wording  of  S.  2069  is  perferable. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  I  draw  careful  distinction  between  technical 
feasibilty.  which  is  an  engineering  matter:  system  design,  which  involves  con¬ 
sumer  education;  and  advisability,  which  is  a  matter  for  political  scientists. 

From  the  strictly  technical  standiioint  I  see  no  reason  why  we  are  not  able  to 
establish  a  grading  system  which  will  show  quantitative  differences  between 
tires  in  each  of  several  aspects  of  tire  performance.  One  such  system  is 
described  in  Automobile  Development  Associates  Technical  Report  No.  4-1,  which 
lias  been  supplied  for  the  Committee  files.  The  tests  described  in  report  No. 
4-1  arc*  based  on  test  equipment  which  is  either  in  o|>eration  at  sevarl  places 
in  the  United  States  or  easily  modifiable  from  existing  equipment.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  report  prestqqtoses  minimum  standards  for  carcass  strength 
and  tire  size. 

The  tests  described  cover  only  those  a s|K*e ts  of  i»erfomiance  which  affect 
vehicle  safety.  As  discussed  in  the  report  consideration  of  ride  and  wear  are 
also  of  interest  to  consumers.  These  factors  could  be  included  as  additional 
categories;  however,  they  cannot  be  justified  as  safety  factors. 

As  discussed  in  the  report  and  in  my  testimony  of  May  11,  n  comprehensive 
grading  system  becomes  rather  complex,  but  provides  information  and  lets  the 
tire  buyer  make  his  own  value  judgments.  With  each  successive  simplification, 
these  value  judgements  are  made  by  the  authority  setting  up  the  grading  system. 
The  design  of  a  grading  system  to  optimize  t lie  necessary  tradeoffs  and  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  about  the  usefulness  of  the  system  is  more  a  matter 
of  education  and/or  advertising  than  of  engineering. 

The  simplest  useful  system  would  probably  have  two  categories,  i.e.,  heavy, 
medium,  light  duty,  and  high,  medium  and  low  sliced.  Speed  ratings  are  pre¬ 
ferably  given  numerically,  as  maximum  safe  speed  for  continuous  running  at 
max  recommended  load.  Such  a  system,  e.g..  1IIMX)  (heavy  duty.  fiOmph) 
is  certainly  easier  to  understand  than  the  nomenclature  now  used  for  motor 
oh*,  which  have  viscosity  (e.g.,  SAB  30)  and  service  (e.g..  HS,  MS,  LS) 
designations. 

The  separation  between  speed  and  duty  is  deliberate  and  perhaps  necessary. 
A  good  high  sj»eed  tire  is  usually  light-weight,  with  thin  walls,  in  order  to 
promote  heat  dissipation.  A  heavy  duty  tire,  with  more  tread  rubber,  etc.,  is, 
other  things  equal,  a  poorer  high  speed  tiro.  (Unfortunately,  a  tire  which  is 
both  heavy  duty  and  high  speed  at  normal  24  psi  pressures  will  most  probably 
not  give  a  very  good  ride.) 

Of  interest  when  considering  the  advisability  of  grading  is  the  information 
now  available  to  the  consumer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  principal  factors  in  hire 
selection  at  this  time  are  price,  advertising  “image"  and  the  aggressiveness  in 
npliearnnoe  of  the  tire  tread  design.  Factual  information  on  actual,  quantitative, 
jierformance  differences  are  not  available. 
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A  tire  dealer  and  recapper.  with  20  ye an?  in  the  business,  recently  told  me 
that  tire  grading  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  industry. 
He  said  that,  when  preparing  for  a  trip  to  Florida,  he  himself  didn’t  know  which 
tire  would  be  best  to  put  on  his  own  car. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  information  now  available  to  the  tire  buyer,  I 
would  like  to  offer  for  the  Committee  record  or  files  a  copy  of  the  Goodyear  En¬ 
gineering  Data  Book — Passenger  Tires,  The  dimensions  given  for  each  tire 
are  fine.  However,  the  information  given  for  each  lire  is  almost  entirely  ir¬ 
relevant  for  one  Interested  in  performance  differences.  Such  interesting  claims 
as  “Bonus  of  tri-grip  traction”  and  "Cat-sure  stops  and  starts'*  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  "engineering  (lata*** 

In  contrast  to  the  tire  situation,  the  buyer  of  a  battery  is  told,  if  he  asks,  the 
ampere-hour  capacity  of  a  battery  at  a  twenty  hour  discharge  and  at  a  one  hour 
discharge,  plus  engine  cranking  duration  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit*  These  figures 
are  obtained  In  tests  standardized  by  SAB.  The  SAB  also  grades  motor  oils,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  brake  fluids,  for  safety. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  the  relative  complexity  of  lubribation  and  tire 
problems.  However,  3  think  that  several  statements  from  the  SAB  J  303  stand¬ 
ard  may  be  appropriate, 

"To  avoid  confusion  resulting  from  these  (recent)  developments  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  satisfactory  system  for  lubrication  recommendations  the  Lubrication 
Committee  of  American  Petroleum  Institute  formed  a  new  system  based  on 
service  classification  *  *  *** 

"Tins  classification  describes  and  clasifies  in  general  terms  the  sendee  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  engines  operate.  The  oils  which  perform  most  satisfactorily  lu 
a  given  engine  under  each  service  classification  can  be  selected  with  confidence 
only  after  a  series  of  performance  tests." 

Tests  described  are  for  oxidation  resistance,  detergency,  wear  residence,  etc. 
Service  classifications  for  automobile  eaginers  are  MS  (most  severe),  MM  (less 
severe),  and  ML  (moderate).  Corresponding  classifications  for  diesels  are  DS, 
BAX.  and  DG, 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  a  grading  system,  based  on  performance 
tests.  A  mortorist  can  buy  one  brand  of  AIS  motor  oil  and  feel  confident  that  its 
performance  is  equivalent  to  that  of  any  other  brand. 

1  claim  that  tire  grading  is  completely  feasible  in  an  engineering  sense,  and  that 
a  carefully  designed  system  will  Ik?  useful  in  giving  quantitative  information  to 
the  consumer.  The  remaining  question,  that  of  advisability,  is  one  for  political 
scientists  to  answer.  Tire  performance  (even  aside  from  immunity  to  catas¬ 
trophic  failure)  is  an  important  factor  in  vehicle  safety;  how  important  we  can¬ 
not  know,  without  a  great  deal  of  additional  research. 

When  I  combine  my  personal  opinion  (selfishly  motivated)  on  advisability  with 
my  professional  opinion  on  feasibility,  I  conclude  that  the  wording  of  the 
Afagiiuson  bill  S.  2009,  is  preferable. 

If  the  Staggers  bill  is  to  be  considered,  with  "feasibility"  and  "advisability" 
considered  as  synonymous,  then  I  think  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  could  be  given  within  one  year  after  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
publication  of  the  grading  system  could  be  done  within  one  additional  year. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Heitemax,  I  have  heard  of  this. 

Mr.  Mackay.  As  I  understand  it,  the  VESC  has  now  adopted  stand¬ 
ards  for  tires. 

Mr.  Heitzmak.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Are  you  familiar  with  them  ? 

Mr.  1 I eitzkak.  Y es,  to  some  decree. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Will  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  their  adequacy? 

Mr.  Heitzaiax.  The  only  objection  that  I  would  state  is  I  think  any 
minimum  standards  or  any  standards  for  tires  should  t>e  based  on  the 
most  severe  wear  that  a  tire  would  have  in  actual  service  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  high  speed,  so-called  high  speed,  test  is,  I 
believe,  run  at  85  miles  an  hour  with  what  amounts  to  80  percent  of  the 
rated  load  of  a  tire. 
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The  rei$t  culls  for  the  rated  load  for  24  p.ki.,  with  the  tire  inflated  to 
30  p.s*i-  According  to  the  load  rating  charts  this  is  really  80  percent 
of  the  SO  p,s.i  load, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Again,  we  are  getting  into  a  technical  discussion 
which  I  am  not  able  to  comment  on,  but  I  would  like  for  you  to  state 
briefly  what  your  own  personal  qualifications  are  as  an  expert  with 
reference  t  o  ti res, 

Mr*  Hkitzman,  My  field  of  expertise  is  automobile  dynamics  and 
braking  systems,  ana  control  systems  for  curs.  The  forces  generated 
between  the  automobile  and  the  road  all  come  through  the  tires, 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Do  you  feel  that  you  would  be  qualified  to  evaluate 
the  adequacy  of  the  YESC  procedures  in  arriving  at  their  tire  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  tire  standards  themselves! 

M r,  I  Iiqtzman,  Some  aspects  of  them,  yes, 

Mr.  Mackay,  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  try  to  furnish  me  by 
letter  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  IIeitzhan.  Certainly,  That  is,  those  aspects  which  are  within 
my  field  of  expertise. 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  reason  I  am  concerned  about  this  is  that  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers5  Association  is  asking  us  to  look  to  the 
VESO  as  an  appropriate  means  of  consulting  with  the  Stales. 

Mr.  Hfjtzman.  In  general,  I  would  say,  as  I  mentioned  before,  that 
any  standards  should  represent  severe  conditions.  For  example,  tem¬ 
peratures,  ambient  temperatures,  measured  2  feet  above  black-top 
pavement,  in  the  summertime  in  New  Jersey,  can  reach  150°  F, 

If  your  standards  call  for  an  ambient  testing  temperature  of  100°, 
this  is  not  adequate  in  my  opinion, 

Mr.  Mackay.  That  is  why  your  professional  opinion  as  to  t  he  ade¬ 
quacy  of  YESC  procedures  in  arriving  at  whatever  they  arrived  at 
would  be  helpful. 

The  administration  has  not  submitted  any  testimony  as  to  the  cost 
of  gathering  data  and  what  they  propose  to  do  by  way  of  gathering 
data.  You  suggested  some  information  you  would  like  to  have.  Do 
you  feel  professionally  qualified  to  talk  about  the  mechanics  of  gath¬ 
ering  data  and  what  data  ought  to  be  gathered,  ami  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hettzmax,  1  have  si  rung  feelings  on  some  aspects  of  data  that 
should  be  gotten  which  would  allow  better  research  in  my  Held  of 
interest.  . 

Mr.  Mackay.  Any  additional  information  you  could  furnish  would 
be  appreciated, 

Mr.  Heitzman.  Certainly. 

{ The  information  requested  follows:) 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  VESO  TlKK  STANDARDS 

I  would  Unit  like  to  make  some  general  observations, 

1.  Parkinsons  well-known  Laws  of  Economics  have  their  engineering  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  ao-called  Murphy's  Laws*  which  can  be  stated: 

fl>  If  there  is  any  possibility  whatever  of  a  mechanical  device  going 
wrong,  eventually  it  wilL 

1 2)  Any  device  which  is  not  absolutely  and  completely  foolproof  will 
assuredly  be  used  by  fools. 

c3)  Breakdowns  invariably  occur  at  the  most  cm  harm  sing  times. 

Safety  standards  should  l>e  drawn  up  with  Murphy  s  Laws  clearly  in  mind. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  any  mechanical  system  foolproof.  However,  stand¬ 
ards  should  t»e  based,  not  on  what  people  are  supposed  to  do.  but  what  they 
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actually  do.  The  starting  point  for  standards  should  be  analysis  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  such  as  temperatures  on  and  directly  above  road  pavements  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  at  various  times  of  the  year  operating  fac¬ 
tors,  such  as  the  higher  speeds  at  which  people  drive  (by  observation  and 
participation*  this  is  typically  speed  limit  plus  9  mph) ;  and  human  foibles, 
determined  bv  measurements  of  ear  loads  and  tire  pressures  in  turnpike  serv- 

^  2.aWheri  laboratory  tents  art!  used  In  testing  against  standards,  they  should 
reflect,  and  be  completely  equivalent  to,  actual  road  service  ... 

3,  Standards  should  be  publicly  visible,  When  a  test  described  is  a  labora¬ 
tory  test,  correlation  between  the  lab  test  and  comparable  road  test  should 
be  documented  in  published  reports,  for  scrutiny  by  disinterested  persons  in 
the  eng  in  wring  and  academic  comm  unities,  ,  ,,, 

Both  the  YESC  and  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  tire  standards 
wore  developed  from  the  SAE  J-18  teats.  The  VESC  \-l  Standard  is  •  ***  " 
cal  to  the  J-18,  except  for  provision  of  a  cut  growth  test.  The  MA  77 
ard  for  1905  is  identical  to  the  J-18;  but  for  1968  some  of  the  RMA  test  loads 

were  increased  by  10-20  percent  over  the  J-18.  .  „  ,  .  * 

The  promised  Automobile  Development  Associates  Rating  System  \*hich 
was  offered  as  a  possible  lias is  for  some  aspects  of  minimum  standards,  was 
developed  “from  a  clean  sheet  of  paper”.  However,  it  is  not  fully  developed, 

and  is  not  operational.  (  i  , 

Individual  categories  under  which  the  tires  should  be  tested  are  overload 
tolerance,  speed,  car  cans  strength,  cut  growth,  bead  unseating,  lateral  stability, 
braking,  and  wet  road  performance.  Existing  or  proposed  tests  are  as 
follows : 


Tire  endurance  or  overload  tolerance  ( &AE,  RAfAt  1  ESV) 

The  tire  is  conditioned  for  three  hours  at  a  temperature  of  95  to  105 
degn*es  F.  Tlve  pressure  is  then  adjusted  to  24  The  tire  is  then  run  on 
a  fiat-faced  steel  wheel  67.23  inches  in  diameter,  at  a  constant  speed  of  o0 
mph,  at  specified  loads.  Loads  for  the  SAE  .7-18  and  VESC  V-l  tests  are  as 
follows : 

On©  hour  at  100  percent  rated  load. 

Four  hours  at  120  percent  rated  load. 

Twenty  four  hours  at  140  percent  rated  load. 

“Rated  loads"'  are  the  recommended  design  loads  of  the  Tire  and  Rim 
Association  1965  Yearbook,  as  shown  on  page  4  of  the  Goodyear  Engineering 
Data  Book  and  on  page  06  of  the  Senate  Hearings  on  8  1643  (Magnufion 
Committee),  for  n  three  passenger  load. 

The  RMA  standards  uses  the  1966  Tire  and  Rim  Association  tables  for 
determination  of  rated  load.  These  are  15  to  20  percent  higher  than  the 
corresponding  1965  ratings*  However,  RMA  uses  less  than  20  and  40  percent 
overloads  for  the  latter,  more  important  tests. 

Typical  loads,  for  a  7 :00  x  13  tire,  areas  follows : 


fin  pounds] 


VESC  and 
SAE  (1969) 

RMA 

(1966) 

920 

1,100 

1,280 

1.000 
1,  m 
um 

ls54  hours  at. . . _ 

A  tire  passing  an  endurance  test  should  be  expected  to  last  1700  miles,  at 
highway  speeds,  at  loads  in  excess  of  that  expected  with  any  conceivable 
vehicle  loading. 

The  test  temperature  (100*F  ±  5°F)  used  in  the  above  tests  is  considerably 
less  than  typical  summertime  temperatures  above  blacktop  pavement  in  the 
United  States,  Also,  typical  turnpike  speeds  are  65-80  mph,  while  50  mph 
is  used  in  the  tests.  Tractive  effort  on  driven  wheels  is  also  absent  in  these 
tests* 

It  can  be  argued  that  a  tire  undergoes  convective  cooling  due  to  its  motion 
while  on  the  road,  but  not  in  the  still  air  of  the  laboratory.  It  can  be  argued 
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further  that  the  curvature  of  the  testing  drum  Increases  the  deflection  of  the 
tire  and  therefore  the  test  severity.  The  combination  of  these  two  factors 
may  well  satisfy  the  alwve  objections.  Data  on  the  actual  road  equivalent 
of  the  laboratory  endurance  tests  should  be  made  available  in  published 
reports*  so  that  their  true  severity  cun  be  evaluated, 

" Eigh  Speed"  (8AE,  IMA,  VESO) 

The  tire  is  inflated  to  30  psi  and  conditioned  for  three  hours  at  100  eF  dz 
5®F*  when  the  pressure  is  readjusted  to  30  psi.  The  07,23  inch  diameter 
drum  is  used.  The  load  is  set  at  recommended  3  passenger  design  load  for 
the  tire  for  24  psi.  The  test  sequence  is  as  follows : 

Fifty  mph  for  2  bourn 
Seventy-five  mph  for  %  hour. 

Eighty  mph  for  Vi  hour. 

Eighty-five  mph  for  *4  hour. 

This  test  seems  to  be  intended  to  simulate  a  three  passenger  load  at  turn¬ 
pike  speeds*  with  an  owner  cautious  enough  to  superin  11  ate  his  tires  even 
for  a  V*  hour  run.  The  same  questions  of  low  ambient  temperature  versus 
still  air  and  drum  curvature  occur. 

In  my  opinion  this  test  is  completely  unrealistic,  on  several  grounds.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  a  significant  proportion  of  cars  which  are  travel¬ 
ing  at  maximum  legal  speeds  or  slightly  above  are  fully  loaded;  so  that  the 
test  load  slum  id  be  that  for  a  fully  loaded  car.  The  duration  of  typical  turn¬ 
pike  runs  (at  least  when  small  children  are  not  involved)  is  limited  mainly 
by  fuel  tank  capacity*  or  about  300  miles  or  4  hours.  Because  many  people 
do  not  super!  nil  ate  their  tires  before  a  trip,  initial  pressures  should  be  set  to 
24  1. 

These  remarks  suggest  that  the  high  speed  test  and  the  load-endurance  test 
might  reasonably  be  combined  into  a  single  test* 

Speed — Load  endurance  (ADA) 

The  1  'Tempera lure — -Lop d  Endurance  Test'"  proposed  by  ADA  would  use 
a  150  degree  F  ambient  temperature,  and  sf>eed  of  100  mph.  The  ADA  over¬ 
load  of  25  percent  Ls  figured  on  a  different  basis,  but  is  between  the  20  find 
40  percent  overload  of  the  V ESC,  &AE  and  RMA  endurance  tests. 

The  ADA  proposal  is  intended  to  combine  the  endurance  and  speed  tests 
of  the  other  standards.  It  was  put  forth  for  grading  purposes,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  minimum  allowable  performance  for  minimum  standards.  It 
can  he  criticized  as  having  and  unrealistically  high  test  speed.  The  argu¬ 
ments  given  about  cooling  and  drum  curvature  can  also  be  used  to  criticize 
the  ADA  proposal  as  being  too  severe. 

Cut  growth  {  V ESC  only) 

Four  groups  of  cuts,  one  cut  in  each  groove,  are  placed  circumferentially 
around  the  tire,  spaced  at  00  degrees*  prior  to  the  endurance  test.  The  cut a 
are  to  be  one-fourth  inch  long  and  one- sixteenth  inch  deep.  At  the  end  of 
the  endurance  test  there  should  la1  no  evidence  of  tread,  plv*  cord*  or  lx? ad 
separation  or  broken  cords,  The  final  total  length  of  the  cuts  should  not 
exi*eed  EVz  times  the  length  of  the  original  cuts, 

I  am  not  qualified  to  comment  on  this  test,  I  don't  know  what  it  is  supjmsed 
to  represent. 

Tire  strength— Breaking  energy  (SAE,  EM  A,  T 7  ESC) 

After  the  endurance  test,  a  cylindrical  steel  plunger  %  inches  in  diameter 
with  a  hemispherical  end  is  forced  into  the  tire  tread  when  the  tire  is  mounted 
!iI/ *  IT}uaf;ed.  For  each  size  tire  and  ply  rating  a  specific  energy  value  has  been 
established  as  the  minimum  breaking  point 

I  would  only  comment  that  it  might  fie  useful  to  use  a  specified  non-breaking 
energy  value  (perhaps  equivalent  to  a  curb  strike)  midway  in  the  endurance 
runT  m  addition  to  or  instead  of  the  breaking  test  at  the  end, 

Bvad  unseating  ( 8 A ft,  RMA,  VEBC) 

A  standard  block  Is  forced  against  the  sidewall  until  the  bead  unseats.  The 
unseating  force  must  be  greater  than  2500  pounds. 

Tliia  test  is  meant  to  lie  equivalent  to  a  side-skidding  tire  or  one  glancing  off 
a  curb,  it  seems  reasonable  to  erpect  that  a  tire  passing  this  test  should  fie  free 
from  "air  out”  problems  in  skidding. 
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Bead  uniting  is  included  in  the  ADA  proposed  cornering  ability  test,  by 
running  the  tire  overloaded  and  undorpressured  at  high  slip  angles.  It  is  under 
this  condition  that  “air-out”  might  be  expected  to  occur. 

Cornering  ability  {ADA  only) 

A  rating  number  is  obtained  from  the  product  of  side  force  jK‘r  unit  slip  angle 
at  three  degrees  slip  angle,  multiplied  by  side  force  per  unit  load  at  twenty 
degrees  slip  angle.  Tests  are  run  at  rated  load  and  pressure  and  at  70  percent 
pressure  combined  with  125  percent  load,  and  averaged  to  get  one  number.  If 
bead  unseating  occurs  at  the  underpressure-overload  condition,  the  cornering 
force  developed  will  drop  drastically,  and  the  rating  number  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

The  combination  of  side  force  per  unit  slip  angle  and  ultimate  force  per  unit 
load  anticipates  the  possible  objection  of  changing  characteristics  during  the 
life  of  the  tire.  As  a  tire  gets  “broken  in”  the  first  quantity  decreases  by  al>out 
ten  percent,  and  the  se<*oud  quantity  increases  by  alwmt  ten  percent,  so  the 
net  result  Is  substantially  the  same. 

Braking  ability  {ADA  only) 

A  “mean  effective  braking’*  is  used,  which  is  obtained  from  the  area  under  a 
brake  force-slip  ratio  curve,  as  slip  ratio  is  varied  from  0%  (rolling)  to  100% 
(skidding).  This  quantity  is  intended  to  combine  four  criteria:  initial  slope 
of  the  brake  force-slip  ratio  curve,  maximum  instantaneous  braking,  (as  with 
an  ideal  anti  skid  brake),  initial  skidding,  and  prolonged  skidding.  Several  road 
surfaces  ft  re  to  be  used  and  averaged. 

Wet  road  behavior  {ADA  only) 

The  braking  test  is  run  on  several  types  of  wet  pavement,  and  the  results  are 
averaged.  The  result  is  multiplied  by  the  sixhmI  at  which  hydroplaning  begins, 
to  obtain  a  grading  number.  For  minimum  standards  list*,  braking  and  hydro¬ 
planing  could  be  separated. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Tlmnk  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Korn  nr.  ay.  Mr.  Watson? 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  two  quest  ions. 

Mr.  lleitzinon,  so  that  we  might  have  some  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Automobile  Development  Associates,  when  were  you  or¬ 
ganized  and  how  are  you  financed  ? 

Mr.  ITeitzmax.  This  information  is  in  the  report  with  which  you 
have  been  provided. 

(The  following  information  was  subsequently  received  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  :) 

Background  of  Automobile  Development  Associates 

Mr.  Watson  asked  about  when  Automobile  Development  Associates  was  formed 
and  bow  it  is  financed.  I  replied  that  that  information  was  included  in  the  re¬ 
port  supplied  to  the  Committee.  1  had  missed  the  “how  it  is  financed”  part  of 
the  question,  and  since  that  information  is  not  in  the  report  supplied,  I  should 
like  to  fully  answer  the  question  now. 

Automobile  Development  Associates  is  at  present  a  partnership.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  Incorporated  later  this  year.  As  indicated  in  Appendix  II  of  Report  No. 
4-1,  it  is  intended  ns  a  predominantly  part-time  oiieration,  with  a  professional 
staff  serving  on  an  as-needed  consulting  basis.  In  general,  the  professional  staff 
will  be  otherwise  employed.  With  this  type  of  organization,  which  may  be  tem¬ 
porary.  contrails  are  not  necessary  for  survival,  and  we  can  choose  those  which 
promise  to  be  challenging  and  constructive. 

We  have  at  this  time  three  research  contracts,  totalling  .$37,000:  for  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  handling  qualities,  a  suspension  system  design,  and  a  wind  tunnel  test.  A 
vehicle  i>erforniance  instrumentation  program  and  an  anti-skid  brake  design 
program  are  being  negotiated.  We  are  looking  for  a  sponsor  for  a  theoretical 
study  of  tire  design  parameters,  with  the  provision  that  it  be  useable  for  a  Ph.  D. 
thesis. 

Because  of  previous  agreements,  work  cannot  begin  on  any  of  these  programs 
until  1  July  of  this  year. 
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Technical  Report  No,  4-1  was  prepared  as  u  public  .service.  Another  report,  on 
anti-skid  braking  systems,  is  now  in  preparation  on  the  same  basis.  The  motiva¬ 
tion  for  such  projects  is  partly  altruistic  and  partly  for  demonstration  of  profes¬ 
sional  capability. 

Mr,  Watson,  Thank  you. 

My  12 -year- old  boy  has  been  after  m©  to  buy  some  Tiger  Paw  tire© 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  explain  to  him  other  than  the  economics* 
that  I  can’t  afford  them,  as  to  why  I  should  not  buy  them.  But  1  no¬ 
tice  on  page  *2  of  your  testimony  you  state  U.6.  Koval  has  rated  Tiger 
Paw  as  1, 2, 3,  and  4,  and  so  forth. 

I  imply  from  your  statement  that  you  contend  that  this  rating  by 
U.S.  Koval  is  not  based  upon  actual  tests  or  is  misleading.  Is  that 
implication  correct? 

Mr.  IIeitzmax,  No,  it  is  not,  I  am  sure  it  is  based  on  actual  tests, 
but  they  have  publicized  the  results  of  tests  and  apparently  there  is 
no  way  of  finding  out  how  the  tests  were  run  or  specifically  what  the 
tests  are. 

Mr.  Watson.  The  next  question,  Mr.  Heitzman,  and  I  think  we  can 
answer  it  to  a  few  words*  is  this:  If  this  is  a  mere  contention  and  not 
based  upon  an  objective  test,  has  your  company  tested  this  particular 
tire  in  these  four  categories  and,  if  so,  wherein  did  your  test  and  results 
differ  from  the  contentions  of  theT.S.  Royal  CoJ 

In  other  words,  have  you  made  a  test  of  this  t  ire  ? 

Mr.  Hgitzuan.  No,  1  haven’t 

Mr.  Watson,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Korxegat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heitzmau,  for  coming  in  and  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  your  testimony. 

Did  you  have  a  further  statement? 

Mr.  Hkitzmax,  May  I  say  that  my  report  deals  with  feasibility. 
The  conclusion  is  that  these  are  tests  which  can  be  run  and  on  which 
a  system  could  be,  based.  The  report  is  not  addressed  to  advisability  or 
nny  other  considerations. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Yes, sir;  I  understand. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Heitzman.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  material  was  subsequently  received  by  the  com¬ 
mittee;) 

Additional  Testimony  Regarding  Tike  Legislation 

In  conversation  after  my  formal  testimony,  the  Committee  also  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  my  replies  to  the  following  questions : 

L  What  factors  are  considered  by  manufacturers  in  deciding  on  tire  size? 

2.  What  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  larger  size  tires? 

3.  Should  larger  tires  be  fitted  to  cars,  or  conversely,  should  the  maximum 
permissible  load  for  each  size  of  tire  be  set  (Section  5b  of  1IR  136CC  and  of 
S  2069)  such  that  larger  tires  would  have  to  be  fitted  ? 

4.  What  do  manufacturers  act  ually  pay  for  Urea? 

5.  Are  four  ply  tires  preferable  to  two  ply  tires?  (With  reference  to  Mr, 
Abersfeller’a  testimony.) 

I  understand  that  these  questions  may  be  Important  in  further  considerations 
of  tire  legislation.  1  will  therefore  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I.  I  have  no  direct  experience  in  selection  of  OEM  tires  for  production  cars, 
and  it  is  therefore  Important  that  my  remarks  be  interpreted  as  only'  those  of  an 
academically  interested  outside  observer,  I  know  that  tire  seieetiou  is  made 
after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  collaboration  between  auto  maker  and  tire 
manufacturer.  The  general  consideration  Is  satisfaction  for  the  greatest  number 
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of  customers.  According  to  my  impressions,  factors,  more  or  less  in  order  of 
importance,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Blowout  resistance:  If  a  tire  blows  or  fails  in  any  way,  the  driver  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  blame  the  car  manufacturer,  and  will  possibly  buy  a  different  make  of 
car  next  time.  Perhaps  some  of  his  friends  will,  also. 

2.  Tread  life:  The  so-called  average  ear  buyer,  who  buys  a  new  car  every  two 
years,  is  unhappy  when  he  has  to  spend  money  on  his  car  during  that  two  year 
period.  Tread  life,  under  reasonable  driving  conditions,  should  therefore  be 
in  the  order  of  25,000  miles. 

3.  Hide  and  handling  qualities:  These  two  factors  have  often  conflicting  re¬ 
quirements,  which  must  he  balanced  to  please  the  largest  number  of  potential 
customers. 

4.  Miscellaneous  design  factors,  such  as  the  need  to  get  a  reasonable  size  brake 
inside  the  wheel  (one  reason  for  the  trend  hack  to  15  inch  wheels),  appearance, 
potential  passenger  or  trunk  space  taken  up  by  wheel  wells,  etc. 

5.  Cost:  It  may  seem  strange  to  place  so  little  inqiortanee  on  this  factor. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  tire  behavior  is  very  apparent  to  the  car 
owner,  and  it  inqiortant  to  his  overall  satisfaction  with  his  car.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  quite  silly  to  spend  $50  to  $100  per  cur  ou  TV  and  magazine  advertising, 
and  try  to  save  a  few  cents  per  car  on  tires. 

II.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  installing  larger  tires  on  a  car  are, 
in  iny  opinion,  as  follows : 

1.  Poorer  ride,  due  to  Increased  “harshness”  over  tar  strips,  etc. 

2.  Better  or  poorer  handling,  depending  on  your  definition  of  good  handling 
and  on  the  individual  car.  Because  the  slope  of  the  side-force/slip  angle  curve 
is  less  convex  in  the  operating  range  with  larger  tires,  the  effectiveness  of  an 
anti-sway  bar  is  reduced.  Most  cars  will  therefore  understeer  less.  Larger  anti- 
sway  bars  could  he  fitted,  hut  “diagonal  ride”  would  ho  adversely  affected.  Ulti¬ 
mate  cornering  power  (the  lateral  acceleration  at  which  incipient  side-skidding 
occurs)  will  probably  he  slightly  higher,  but  wet-road  behavior  might  be  slightly 
worse. 

3.  Longer  tread  life. 

4.  Larger  factor  of  safety,  I.e.,  better  tolerance  to  mistreatment,  underinflation, 
etc.  In  general,  a  larger-sized  tire  at  normal  pressure  is  equivalent  to  a  normal- 
sized  tire  at  increased  pressure;  however,  it  is  less  susceptible  to  cuts  and  bruises. 

5.  Slightly  higher  cost. 

According  to  the  above  remarks,  if  larger  tires  were  fitted,  those  who  mistreat 
or  underinflate  their  tires  would  be  safer,  but  those  who  properly  care  for  their 
tires  “by  the  book”  would  pay  a  penalty. 

It  should  also  lie  remembered  that  automobile  manufacturers  fit  “first  line”  tires 
on  production  cars,  and  that  the  normal  factor  of  safety  may  he  significantly  less 
if  “elieapie”  replacement  tires  are  installed  by  second  or  third  owners.  Such  own¬ 
ers  might  lie  better  off  if  larger  tires  had  been  fitted  originally. 

III.  It  seems  to  me  that  recently  the  thrust  of  our  society  is  toward  protect¬ 
ing  minorities,  even  if  from  their  own  ignorance  or  carelessness.  As  noted  be¬ 
fore.  those  who  “mistreat”  their  t  in's,  or  who  buy  the  cheapest  replacement  tires 
they  can  find,  would  he  hotter  off  with  larger  tin's,  while  others  would  be  penal¬ 
ized.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  make  tires  foolproof,  and  data  of  statistical  signif¬ 
icance  (i.e.  reliability)  on  inflation  pressures  actually  used,  frequency  of  tire 
failure,  etc.,  is  not  (to  my  knowledge)  available.  Tire  selection  is,  as  noted  be¬ 
fore,  a  compromise,  so  that  an  unnecessarily  large  factor  of  safety  is  poor  engi¬ 
neering.  Specification  of  maximum  loads  by  Federal  Authority  puts  an  outside 
constraint  on  the  compromise  process.  This  constraint  may  he  beneficial  or  det¬ 
rimental.  depending  on  the  realism  of  the  maximum  loads  prescribed.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  outside  constraint  is  that  all  ears  are  affected  equally. 

IV.  I  want  to  lie  very  careful  to  put  costs  in  their  projier  perspective.  A  tire 
is  unusual  in  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  integral  component  of  a  car  and  a 
consumer  item  itself.  It  is  well  known  that  In  general,  the  manufacturing  cost 
of  any  consumer  item  is  only  one  of  many  costs,  and  indeed  may  be  small  when 
compared  with  shipping,  storage,  markup  by  successive  “middlemen”,  dealer 
markup,  “free”  Installation,  and  advertising.  I  once  saw  costing  figures  on  an 
S1H4  tube  of  toothpaste.  It  ran  something  like  4(V  for  markup.  40<*  for  advertising. 
7e  for  miscellaneous,  for  the  tube,  and  for  the  toothpaste.  If  someone 
were  to  buy,  in  50  gallon  drums,  half  a  year’s  normal  production  of  this  tooth¬ 
paste:  and  package,  advertise,  ship,  and  sell  it  himself,  his  “cost”  would  certainly 
not  be  what  he  jiaid  for  the  toothpaste  itself. 
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In  the  case  of  the  automobile,  the  tire  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  car 
as  the  carburetor.  Besides  excise  taxes,  shipping,  and  installation  of  the  tire  it¬ 
self,  all  other  “costs"  of  the  entire  ear,  Including  overheads,  facilities,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  shipping,  car  advertising,  markups,  etc.,  should  have  some  portion  applied  to 
t  he  tire  “cost".  The  OEM  purchase  price  of  the  tire  Is  only  onef  actor  in  that  tire’s 
cost  to  the  ear  manufacturer,  and  a  realistic  tire  cost  may  be  almost  Impossible 
to  determine. 

The  factors  just  outlined  art!  easily  misinterpreted  or  ignored.  Therefore,  to 
prevent  unwarranted  consumer  outrage,  as  well  as  because  of  competitive  fac¬ 
tors,  all  cost  figures  are  usually  obfuscated  by  industry  in  general. 

Ballpark  figures  for  OEM  prices  can  be  estimated  by  working  backwards  from 
the  tire  dealer  and  estimating  markups  along  the  way,  I  have  not  done  this, 
since  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  accountant,  or  businessman  and  am  therefore  not 
qualified.  The  following  can  be  considered  as  entirely  supposition.  If  a  tire 
which  lists  at  $18  can  be  obtained,  installed,  at  a  2  for  1  sale,  the  price  to  the 
dealer  is  probably  less  than  $8.  If  the  dealer  had  obtained  it  from  a  distributor 
who  In  turn  had  gotten  it  from  a  regional  warehouse,  when  shipping,  storage, 
labor  and  administrative  costs  are  figured,  the  $8  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
Advertising  costa  per  tire,  which  can  be  estimated  by  dividing  agency  fees  by 
yearly  production,  may  account  for  another  25tf  per  tire.  The  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  certainly  does  not  pay  for  a  tire  manufacturer's  advertising;  indeed, 
it  would  seem  (to  mo)  to  be  logical  and  proper  for  a  tire  manufacturer  to  put 
an  extra  OEM  discount  in  his  advertising  budget,  because  of  the  likelihood  of 
an  owner  replacing  his  tires  with  the  same  make.  Other  potential  discount 
factors  are  the  reduced  unit  manufacturing  cost  for  all  tires  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  volume  provided  by  the  OEM  market,  the  bockkeeping  Ravings  when 
one  uses  takes  5  million  tires  ns  compared  with  30,000  users  taking  100  tires 
each,  and  the  obvious  bargaining  leverage  a  buyer  of  half  a  year's  production 
can  exert  in  a  highly  competitive  business. 

Because  of  recent  sensationalism  and  the  possible  misinterpretation  of  OEM 
figures  (to  which  at  least  should  be  added  Federal  Excise  Tax,  shipping  and 
installation),  because  I  may  be  prejudiced  by  hearsay  evidence,  and  because 
even  such  hearsay  Is  proprietary  information,  I  believe  it  would  be  unethical 
for  rao  to  comment  more  explicitly  on  numerical  cost  figures. 

V.  It  is  my  opinion  that  four  ply  tires  are  not,  per  so,  superior  to  two  ply 
tires.  For  example,  when  I  recently  replaced  the  tires  on  my  own  car.  I  bought 
two  ply  tires. 

A  universally  recognized  high  quality  lire,  (the  Michel  In  X)  has  only  one  ply 
in  the  sidewall  and  two  more  in  the  breaker  strip  or  tread  area.  Depending 
on  definition,  this  is  a  one  ply  or  a  three  ply  tire.  The  plies,  however,  are  of 
high  strength  steel  cord,  I  mention  this  as  mi  example  of  the  dangers  of  dogma¬ 
tism,  which  might  prevent  performance  Improvements  resulting  from  technical 
innovation, 

I  read  of  Mr,  Abersfellerts  testimony  on  the  inadequacy  of  two  ply  tiros,  hut 
I  have  not  scon  the  supporting  evidence,  I  understand  that  this  evidence  will 
be  released  in  a  few  weeks,  and  I  would  i>e  glad  to  comment  on  it  at  that  time. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  GSA  fleet.  If  they  have  kept  records  on  equipment 
failures,  data  **£  statistical  significance  may  bo  available.  There’s  little  arguing 
with  actual  failure  incidence  records,  if  they  are  properly  documented. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  GSA  may  be  in  a  position  to  accumulate  a  good  deal  of 
high  quality  data  for  automotive  safety  research,  if  their  budget  permits  it. 

Mr.  Koblnegav.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr,  Kamm, 

Would  come  forward,  please,  Mr.  Kamm  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  IRMIN  0,  KAMM,  ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  TRANS¬ 
PORTATION  RESEARCH  GROUP,  STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY,  HOBOKEN.  NX 

Mr,  Kamm,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Iraiin  Q.  Kamm.  I  am  assistant  manager  of  the  Transportation 
Research  Group,  Davidson  Laboratory,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  in  IToljoken,  N.X 
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For  the  past  15  years  we  have  conducted  a  wide  variety  of  research 
studies  concerning  the  behavior,  performance,  and  safety  aspects  of 
motor  vehicles.  Our  latest  programs  include  analytical  and  experi¬ 
mental  studies  of  the  tire  hydroplaning  phenomenon,  the  relation 
of  highway  accidents  to  physical  road  characteristics,  methods  for 
using  scale  models  to  evaluate  effects  of  vehicle- to-center-barrier  im¬ 
pacts,  and  stability  studies  of  automobiles,  tractor-trailers  and  experi¬ 
mental  highway  trains. 

In  fact,  it  was  my  father,  Dr.  W.  I.  E.  Kamm,  who  has  devoted  his 
life  to  the  directional  stability  of  the  motor  vehicle  and  pioneered  the 
automotive  stability  research  in  Eurpoe  and,  while  at  Stevens,  in  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  we  have  conducted  a  large  number  of 
projects  directed  toward  improving  the  capabilities  and  mobility  of 
military  vehicles. 

Because  of  our  efforts  to  make  the  automobile  a  better  and  safer 
machine,  and  because  the  general  advances  made  are  so  f  rust  rat  ingly 
slow,  I  feel  obligated  to  make  comments  on  three  motor  vehicle  prob¬ 
lem  areas  which  concern  me  greatly  and  which,  I  feel,  have  not  had 
their  proj>er  share  of  the  attent  ion. 

1.  Practicality  of  generating  the  data  necessary  in  support  of  pro- 
j>osed  tire  grading  system:  I  endorse  the  tire  rating  system  recently 
proposed  by  the  Automobile  Development  Associates.  The  proposal 
represents  an  excellent  starting  point  for  the  proper  grading  of  auto¬ 
mobile  tires,  and,  for  the  first  time,  will  present  to  the  customer  who 
cares  a  rational  method  of  select  ing  tires. 

This  method,  of  course,  is  not  the  final  answer,  and  certainly, 
future  research  will  yield  changes  and  refinements  to  improve  the 
system  presently  proposed. 

Criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  the  proposed  system  on  the  grounds 
that  tecliniques  ad  equipment  for  generating  the  necessary  data  do 
not  exist.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  work,  and  my  understanding  of 
work  performed  by  others.  I  strongly  disagree. 

Tire  testing  facilities  do  exist  today  in  research  laboratories  and 
industry  of  the  Nation  and  foreign  countries  capable  of  conducting 
the  tests  required.  Data  of  this  type  is  presently  being  produced  in 
support  of  research  on  automotive  handling  characteristics.  Con¬ 
sumer  products  testing  laboratories  in  foreign  countries  establish  these 
tire  performance  factors  for  the  education  of  their  subscribers.  The 
tire  industry  already  performs  endurance  tests  in  their  own  labora¬ 
tories.  Other  equipment  exists  today  which  is  used  to  study  the  skid 
properties  of  tires  on  pavements. 

Tne  technical  know-how  required  for  setting  up  such  facilities  is 
therefore  available  right  now.  Any  competent  testing  laboratory  can 
construct  and/or  obtain  the  necessary  testing  equipment,  and  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  full  testing  program  after  a  relatively  brief  educational  and 
familiarization  period. 

We  do  not  need  additional  time  to  establish  feasibility — this  has 
been  done.  Concerted  efforts  now  can  concentrate  on  implementing  a 
pract  ical  and  so  necessary  “uniform  grading  system.” 

2.  Directional  stability  and  controllability  of  motor  vehicles:  The 
empliasis  right  now  is  on  properly  packaging  occupants  of  a  vehicle 
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to  minimize  injuries  In  ease  of  an  accident  Equally  important,  is  an 
attempt  to  prevent  as  many  accidents  as  possible.  One  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  such  prevention  is  that  the  driver  have  full  control  over  his 
vehicle  at  all  times. 

As  matters  stand  today,  vehicle  design  does  not  reflect  the  latest 
knowledge  available,  One  of  the  areas  of  lag  is  the  directional 
stabilities  of  vehicles. 

Directional  stability  is  the  property  which  allows  a  vehicle  to  main¬ 
tain  its  course,  regardless  of  external  disturbing  forces.  Contempo¬ 
rary  an  t  on  lobi  lcs  exh  ibit  wi  de  v  ar  i  a  t;  i  ons  of  t  li  is  p  roperty.  All  v  eh  idles 
dej>eiid  on  the  driver's  capabilities  to  maintain  a  planned  course  but 
some  demand  greater  attentiveness  and  proficency  than  othem  Much 
research  is  needed  on  the  interaction  of  driver-vehicle  and  road,  hut 
we  know  that  when  driver  capability  is  exceeded,  a  'dost  control"  acci¬ 
dent  very  often  results. 

Considering  the  advances  in  technology,  it  is  inexcusable,  to  present 
to  the  public  a  vehicle  which  exhibits  any  less  than  the  best  handling 
and  stability  qualities  possible  today.  It  has  often  been  argued  that 
the  undesirable  handling  qualities  of  certain  vehicles  which  are  in¬ 
trinsically  unstable  may  be  overcome  by  proper  tires  and  their  proper 
usage. 

However,  there  will  always  be  those  road  conditions,  for  example, 
wet,  icy,  and  so  forth,  in  which  traction  with  the  road  is  limited. 

At  such  times,  the  tire/ road  forces  required  to  produce  stability  in 
such  vehicles  may  be  lacking.  Such  vehicles  should  not  be  allowed  on 
the  market  . 

It  has  been  proven  again  and  again,  for  over  30  years,  that  the 
forces  acting  on  a  vehicle  can  be  balanced  in  such  a  manner  that  out¬ 
side  disturbing  forces,  including  wind  gusts,  will  not  produce  adverse 
handling  problems  on  a  vehicle.  There  is  no  justification  for  profess¬ 
ing  ignorance  of  knowledge  in  this  field  when  human  lives  are  at  stake. 

A  Inadequacy  of  present  accident  data :  As  we  attempt  to  improve 
the  safety  aspects  of  the  automobile,  it  becomes  painfully  evident  that 
the  accident  data  which  is  now  available  does  not  contain  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  constructive  research.  Accident  data  gathering 
techniques  used  today  were  developed  over  30  years  ago  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fixing  Illume,  rather  than  determining  the  causative  factors  of 
the  accident,  .  .  _ 

The  excellent,  accident  and  injury  research  now  being  carried  on  by 
independent  researchers  is  much  hampered  by  this  hick  of  good  data. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  base  conclusions  on  samplings  too  small  to  be 
statistically  significant.  The  fact  that  an  unrealistically  long  time 
period  is  required  to  establish  definite  trends  with  such  small  samples 
suggests  that  a  nationwide  coordinated  accident  research  program  be 
instituted. 

For  this  purpose,  specially  educated  accident  research  teams — pref¬ 
erably  under  Federal  support — -need  to  lie  attached  to  police  depart¬ 
ments  Throughout  the  country*  Their  duty  should  Ik?  the  recording  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  t  he  scene  of  an  accident,  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  injuries  and  of  the  damages,  and  the  determination  of 
causative  factors. 

Evaluation,  dissemination  and  interpretation  of  the  data,  and  the 
subsequent  search  for  bits  of  information  by  interested  parties  can 
then  be  made  in  standard,  easily  obtainable  form. 
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Such  icams,  called  accident  commandoes,  are  now  in  operation  in 
Europe.  Only  with  a  large  volume  of  good  accident  data  can  the 
safety  improvements  that  are  made  Unlay  be  evaluated  promptly. 
Such  promptness  is  essential  for  eilective  evaluation  of  today  s  safety 
innovations  and  for  definitive  direction  of  tomorrow’s  efforts. 

1  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  these  comments 

to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  committee.  .  ..  . 

I  hope  to  have  made  a  contribution  to  the  alleviation  of  our  national 
traflic  safety  problem.  I  would  like  to  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  to  answer  any  questions 
pertaining  to  the  subjects  which  1  have  just  discussed. 

Mr.  Koknegay.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  I  have  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  tire  bill,  JI.R.  13666?  I  hat  is  the  stag¬ 
gers  bill. 

Mr.  Kamm.  No;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  bill  is  before  the  committee.  I  will  present  you 
with  a  copy.  1  would  like  to  have  you  read  it  and  advise  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  any  suggestions  you  might  have  as  to  how  this  bill  might  be  im¬ 
proved  or  changed. 

M  r.  Kamm.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Comments  on  H.R.  13606 

Your  bill  states  the  purpose  aud  objectives  very  well.  I  am  particularly  in 
favor  of  a  grading:  system  which  would  preserve  industry  incentive,  whereas 
minimum  tin?  standards  alone  might,  in  time,  prove  to  bo  a  deterrent  to 
progress.  I  am  in  agreement  aud  strongly  endorse  Bill  H.R.  130GG.  There  are, 
however,  some  points  concerning  technical  aspects,  on  which  I  would  like  to 
make  the  following  suggestions : 

1 )  Section  5b :  the  load  carrying  capacity  of  a  tire  is  primarily  a  function 

of  the  tire  inflation  pressure,  the  size  of  tire  dictates  wear  and  handling.  Sj>ecifl- 
cally,  a  small  tire  with  high  inflation  pressure  can  safety  carry  the  same  load 
as  a  larger  size  tire  under  lower  inflation  pressure,  but  their  comparative 
handling,  wear  and  ride  will  be  widely  different. 

I>age  4,  line  4  should  therefore  read 

.  .  .  such  maximum  permissible  load  for  each  size  of  tire  at  specified  tire 
inflation  pressure  ...  ^ 

2)  Section  5(e)(2) :  Tires  usually  fail  mechanically  or  in  performance  when 
conditions  are  more  severe  than  normally  encountered,  be  it  because  of  high 
[wivemeut  temperature  on  a  hot  summer  day  or  reduced  adhesion  in  adverse 
weather.  Exjwsure  to  these  conditions  need  not  be  very  long,  before  the  tire 
fails  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

It  is  my  recommendation  to  base  standards  on  the  most  severe  conditions  likely 
to  be  encountered,  therefore  page  5  beginning  on  line  2  should  read : 

.  .  .  load-carrying  ability  under  the  most  severe  conditions  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  regular  highway  travel,  resistance  to  impact  and  fatigue,  resisr 
tance  to  skidding,  resistance  to  detachment  from  rim,  cornering  and  braking  per¬ 
formance  and  such  other  factors  ... 

3)  Section  8:  One  of  the  most  im|>ortnnt  factors  in  tire  safety  is  that  the  safe 
load  carrying  capacity  of  a  tire,  which  in  turn  depends  on  its  inflation  pressure 
is  not  exceeded  in  operation.  In  order  that  the  customer  can  determine  the 
load  he  can  safely  carry  in  his  vehicle  with  the  tires  installed,  the  tire  should 
clearly  be  marked  for  its  safe  load  carrying  capacity  and  pressure. 

1  therefore  suggest,  that  jwige  (i  line  15  read: 

.  .  .  ]>erformanee  standards  including  statement  of  maximum  permissible  load 
at  s|*ecifled  inflation  pressure  .  .  . 

4)  Section  10:  I  strongly  endorse  the  objectives  of  this  section.  However, 
ha  set!  on  the  present  state  of  the  art.  I  very  strongly  believe  that  no  further 
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time  has  to  he  wasted  in  establishing  feasibility  of  a  grading  syjrtem.  There  Is 
now  available,  as  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  the  know-how  and  most  of  the 
equipment  necessary  to  establish  the  tire  performance  factors  by  which  tires 
can  he  graded.  The  efforts  that  are  now  to  he  made  should  concentrate  on 
prescribing  a  practical  tire  grading  system. 

I  therefore  suggest,  that  page  9,  line  8  read 

♦  .  .  investigate  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  quality  grading  system 
and  page  9,  line  13  ^ 


-  ■  *  os  he  may  find  practical. 

5)  Section  11  (a)  (8)  :  Based  on  the  same  argument  page  10  line  IT  should  read 
■  ■  developing  a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for  tires 
O  Section  13  (d)  :  Since  the  tire  grading  system  necessarily  will  have  to 
be  based  on  the  performance  capabilities  of  a  tire,  line  25  on  page  14  should 


’  •  *  which  he  finds  are  designed,  constructed  and  will  perform  in  a  man- 


Mr.  Koekegay,  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr,  Mackay.  Mr.  Kumm.  I  appreciate  your  coming  down  here, 
i  on  state  that  there  are  a  number  of  organizations  who  can  do  tire 
testing,  Is  your  organization  equipped  to  do  tire  testing  ? 

Mr,  Kamm,  M  ell,  we  are  basically  a  research  organization.  We 
have  performed  tire  tests.  For  financial  reasons  we  have  not  run  them 
m  the  laboratory.  We  were  forced  to  do  it  out  on  the  road,  winch  if 
cheaper,  of  course.  W©  have  done  model  tire  tests  in  the  laboratory,  for 
instance,  of  hydroplaning  phenomenon.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
equipment  that  is  necessary  is  not  very  expensive  and  can  be  produced 
for  these  tests. 

We  have  equipment  at  our  laboratory  which  is  presently  used  for 
other  purposes  and  which  could  be  modified  to  lie  made  almost  ideally 
suitable  for  some  of  the  tests  required. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  know  a  place  that  Congressman  Watson  could 
go  to  get  a  tire  tested,  economically,  as  a  practical  matter?  He  has 
asked  about  a  spec  ific  tare. 

Mr.  Kamm,  The  only  facilities  that  exist  are  in  industry,  as  T  know 
them. 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  answer,  then,  would  be  “No.” 

Mr.  Kamm.  They  are  not  open  or  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  am  interested  in  the  hydroplaning  problem  because 
we  have  1-20  running  through  De  Kalb  County,  in  my  congressional 
district,  in  Georgia,  on  which  there  have  been  42  accidents  and  8 
fatalities  this  year,  since  the  1st  of  January.  A  number  of  these  have 
been  associated  with  hydroplaning.  We  had  some  interesting  testi¬ 
mony  yesterday  from  Mr.  Framm  who  talked  about  tires.  The  State 
Highway  Department  in  Georgia  has  talked  about  grooving  the  road. 

Do  yon  have  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  tire  or  the  road  is  t  he 
critical  point  of  attack  in  dealing  with  this  problem  ? 

Mr.  Kamm.  If  you  did  not  have  a  consistent  water  film  on  the  road, 
hydroplaning  would  not  take  place.  Theoretically,  if  you  grooved  the 
mad  sufficiently  so  that  t  fie  water  would  drain  off,  you  would  eliminate 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  think  the  public  will  really  benefit  from  a 
tire-grading  system  such  as  called  for  in  the  Magiiuson  bill? 

Mr.  Kamm.  I  firmly  believe  this,  yes. 

Mr.  Mackay,  And  that  Congress  has  the  duty  to  legislate  in  this 
field  to  protect  the  public? 

Mr.  KamM.  That  is  right. 
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Mr,  Mackay.  Can  yon  elaborate  a  little  bit  on  the  idea  incorporated 
in  the  major  bills  before  this  committee  on  accident  investigating 
teams  as  distinguished  from  general  data  to  be  collected  from  police 
departments?  What  is  the  role  of  a  special  accident  investigation 
team  ? 

Mr,  Kamm,  The  investigation  team  should,  of  course,  go  in  and  try 
to  establish  the  causative  factors  of  an  accident*  They  should  go  in 
and  ex  am  i  ne  the  vehicle,  t  he  t  i  re  t  racks .  Th  ey  s  hou  1  d  ha  v e  the  techn  i  - 
cal  knowledge  to  determine  what  course  the  vehicle  took  before  the 
collision,  what  might  have  caused  the  accident  in  the  first  place,  and 
the  environment  surrounding  the  accident. 

They  should  examine  the  vehicle,  itself,  to  see  whether  a  mechanical 
fault  might  be  involved,  what  condition  the  tires  or  the  brakes  are  in* 

Mr*  Mackay*  You  are  really  saying  selective,  intensive  investiga¬ 
tion  by  highly  trained  experts  would  be  necessary,  which  would  be 
different  from  the  normal  police  experts? 

Mr.  Kamm.  Highly  trained  experts,  I  feel,  could  train  others  to  do 
this*  It  could  come  down  to  quite  a  routine  operation  after  an  interim 

period,  . 

Mr*  Mackay.  One  question  that  was  handed  tome  to  ask  your  com¬ 
ment  on  was  with  reference  to  the  f.o.b.  cost  of  tires  to  the  Chevrolet 
Co.  I  don’t  understand  the  question.  Would  you  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  Kasim.  I  don’t  feel  qualified.  I  have  no  special  contact  with  in¬ 
dustry.  In  that  respect  I  am  no  better  off  than  the  average  consumer. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  emphasizing  the  controllability 
of  the  car*  I  think  there  has  been  some  very  interesting  testimony 
about  packaging  the  driver,  but,  personally,  I  would  prefer  to  avoid 
the  first  collision  rather  than  have  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  the 
second  collision. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr*  Chairman. 

Mr.  Koknegay,  Mr,  Watson  ? 

Mr,  Watson,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Kamm,  I  share  your  concern  and  desire  for  a  tire-rating  system, 
but  I  must  admit  that  I  am  a  little  disturbed  that  apparently  we  have 
had  a  lack  of  testing  of  tires  on  the  part  of  our  expert  witnesses. 

As  I  recall,  in  response  to  a  question  from  my  esteemed  colleague, 
Mr.  Mackay,  you  indicated  that  your  testing  had  been  very  limited, 
and  it  certainly  was  not  done  on  the  finest  equipment  but,  rather, 
was  done  out  on  the  highways* 

Mr.  Kamm*  That  is  correct, 

Mr*  Watson.  1  see  vou  are  endorsing  the  tire-rat  mg  system  us  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Automobile  Development  Associates*  In  response  to 
my  question  to  the  gentleman  representing  that  firm,  he  said  they  have 
run  no  tests  on  this  one  particular  tire, 

1  notice  you  sav  that  equipment  should  be  available  because  the 
tire  industry  already  performs  endurance  tests  in  their  own  labora¬ 
tories,’’  .  t  . 

Could  you  give  me  just  one  or  two  instances  where  these,  tests  are 

misleading  to  the  public  or  inadequate? 

Mr*  Kamm.  I  feel  they  are  adequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tire  industry*  They  will  test  the  tire  to  do  a  perfectly  good  job  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  certain  load*  This  is  a  perfectly  safe  tire  going  out  on  the 
road. 
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I  am  taking  a  hypothetical  tire?  not  any  one  in  particular.  My  con¬ 
cern  is  that  this  tire  subsequently  is  misapplied.  In  other  words,  if  the 
vehicle  would  weigh  25  percent  less,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  good  tire. 
But  the  average  customer,  you  and  I,  going  out  to  buy  replacement 
tires  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this  tire  is  adequate  for  our 
use  on  our  vehicle. 

Mr.  Watson.  But  specifically  you  do  not  know  of  any  inadequacies 
in  the  tire  endurance  tests  now  conducted  by  the  industry? 

Mr.  Kamm.  I  feel  that  they  do  not  use  realistic  enough  tempera¬ 
tures.  One  hundred  degrees  can  be  the  road  surface  temperature  on 
a  nice  winter  day. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  am  not  arguing  with  you,  but  I  am  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  some  basic  expertise  here.  You  say  that  you  differ  with  them  so 
far  as  temperature.  Is  that  difference  based  upon  conjecture  or  ac¬ 
tually  have  you  made  temperature  tests  to  establish  that? 

Mr.  Kamm.  I  think  you  can  go  barefooted  out  on  the  road  and  es¬ 
tablish  very  well  that  100°  is  not  what  the  pavement  temperature  is  on 
a  summer  day. 

Mr.  Watson.  Of  course,  we  a  it  dealing  with  tires  and  not  going 
barefooted. 

Mr.  Kamm.  But  the  tire  is  rolling  barefooted  on  the  road  and  a  tire 
generates  its  own  heat  in  the  process  of  rolling  due  to  hysteresis  losses. 

Mr.  Watson.  But  your  company  has  not  run  actual  tests? 

Mr.  Kamm.  No:  we  have  not  run  temperature  tests. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  have  one  final  question.  I  applaud  you  so  far  as 
your  efforts  toward  directional  stability  for  the  automobile.  Would 
you  give  us  an  idea,  based  upon  your  professional  study  in  this  regard, 
as  to  how  you  might  improve  the  directional  stability  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  outside  of  putting  a  gyroscopic  device  or  what-have-you  ?  What, 
specifically,  by  test,  could  you  recommend  as  to  how  we  might  increase 
the  directional  stability,  other  than  just  talking  about  it? 

Mr.  Kamm.  Well,  there  are  several  ways  you  can  increase  it.  My 
argument  has  been  that  increasing  it  by  utilizing  the  tire  force  on  the 
road  is  not  sufficient  because  you  don ft  at  all  times  have  the  proper 
force  transmitted  by  the  tire.  There  is  a  way  you  can  aerodynamical ly 
stabilize  the  vehicle  so  it,  as  a  free  body,  practically,  would  have  per¬ 
fect  directional  stability  characteristics  and  would  not  tend  to  spin  out. 
This  work  was  done  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  very  well  recognized  in  pro¬ 
fessional  circles. 

Mr.  Watson.  So  the  main  thrust  of  your  testimony  so  far  as  bring¬ 
ing  directional  stability  to  the  automobile  is  through  the  medium  of 
improving  the  tire? 

Mr.  Kamm.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  like  to  approach  it 
on  a  broad  basis.  My  argument  is  that  there  is  more  technical  know¬ 
how  and  knowledge  available  than  is  presently  incorporated  in  the 
automobile  that  you  and  I  are  presented  with  today. 

Mr.  Watson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  May  I  ask  one  further  question  ? 

Mr.  Satterfield  (presiding).  Mr.  Gilligan? 

Mr.  Gilligan.  No  quest  ions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  never  had  explained  to  me  or  understood  why  the 
tire  standard  was  separated  from  vehicle  standards  by  the  President 
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in  his  message.  Presumably  the  tires  are  an  integral  part  of  a  motor 
vehicle. 

Do  you  know  any  reason  for  segregating  these  two  subjects? 

Mr.  Kamm.  1  can't  see  any  reason  for  it.  1  think  the  tire  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part,  a  very,  very  important  part,  of  the  automobile  and  it 
should  not  be  segregated. 

Mr.  M  a  okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Satterfield.  I  have  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  I 
have  in  my  hand  an  advertisement  in  a  current  magazine  advertising 
a  $75  tire/  I  gather  from  the  statements  that  you  have  made,  and  am 
I  correct  in  nay  assumption  from  those  statements,  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  based  on  the  mere  sales  price  of  a  t  ire  does  not  indicate  anything 
to  the  purchaser  as  to  its  safety?  Would  this  be  your  conclusion? 

Mr,  Kamm.  Yes;  There  does  not  have  to  be  any  connection.  It  is 
implied  that  a  more  expensive  tire  will  be  a  safer  and  better  product, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  What  you  advocate  is  that  there  be  some  other  cri¬ 
teria  on  which  the  purchaser  could  make  this  determination? 

Mr.  Kamm.  We  need  numbers,  not  advertisements. 

Mr,  Satterfield.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Mackay.  No  further  questions. 

Mr,  Satterfield.  If  not,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Kamm.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  committee  will  recess  until  1:30*  That  is 
predicated  on  the  fact  that  we  can  get  authority  to  resume  this  after¬ 
noon.  If  that  is  obtained,  we  will  resume  at  that  time. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:03  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
1 :30  p  in.  the  same  day.) 

after  recess 

Mr.  O’Brien  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  will  proceed  to  further  hearing  on  H.R,  13228  and  similar  bills 
on  the  subject  of  highway  sa fet y . 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Mr.  Donald  C.  Surles,  of  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  C.  SUELES,  FALLS  CHUBCH,  VA. 

Mr.  Surles.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  testifying  before  this  committee.  I  represent  myself, 
a  concerned  U.S.  citizen, 

I  think  that  all  of  you  gentleman,  after  my  sitting  in  one  full  day, 
certainly  should  be  commended  for  being  so  patient,  and  I  think  it 
is  too  bad  that  all  the  American  people  couldn’t  witness  what  you 
gentlemen  do  here  in  their  behalf,  I  am  sure  that  something  good 
will  come  as  a  result  of  your  efforts,  and  I  hope  will  com©  soon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  the  bill  H.R,  13228,  However.  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  two  minor  changes  and  a  little  different  approach  to  solving 
the  problem. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  automobile  industry  could 
have  built,  safer  automobiles,  but  we  all  have  been  negligent.  I  could 
have  written  a  book  over  20  years  ngo.  We  should  have  been  far- 
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sighted  enough  to  have  written  standards  at  least  10  years  ago.  The 
automobile  industry,  like  any  other  industry,  is  primarily  interested 
in  selling  their  products.  If  standards  become  law,  they  will  still 
be  building  automobiles.  I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  talking,  watching, 
listening,  and  pointing  fingers,  and  do  something,  and  I  hope  it  is 
soon. 

I  think  reasonable  standards  should  be  written  immediately  so 
that  they  can  be  incorporated  into  the  1967  model  automobiles.  I  tnink 
that  we  should  update  these  standards  each  year  for  at  least  5  or  6 
years. 

The  updating  of  these  standards  should  be  based  upon  facts.  We 
should  not  ask  industry  or  authors  what  these  facts  are;  we  should 
find  out  through  a  systematic  process  which,  if  done  quickly,  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  may  cost  $3 
million  the  first  year,  but  it  will  be  very  rewarding.  The  first  life 
saved  might  become  another  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  Thomas  Jefferson, 
or  a  Henry  Ford. 

If  I  had  the  job,  I  would  install  a  35-millimeter  photogrammetric 
panoramic  camera  on  top  of  every  ambulance  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  police  cars  and  rescue  squad  vehicles.  The  same  camera  could 
l>e  used  to  help  analyze  traffic  control  problems.  If  used  properly,  you 
can  make  precise  measurements  not  only  in  the  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal,  but  also  in  depth.  You  could  very  accurately  re-create  any  acci¬ 
dent  any  time. 

I  would  have  an  individual  at  each  hospital  in  the  United  States 
who  would  compile  all  appropriate  medical  records  of  patients  who 
are  there  as  a  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

I  would  have  someone,  maybe  associated  with  the  AAA,  that  would 
compile  data  on  what  happened  to  the  car  or  ears  involved  in  each 
acciaent. 

I  would  have  an  auto  safety  computer  center  where  all  this  data 
would  be  evaluated  and  compiled  into  factual  information  so  that 
Federal  laws  could  l>e  written  to  correct  that  which  is  killing  our 
people. 

To  correct  the  automobile  deficiencies,  I  would  create  a  nonprofit 
organization  similar  to  those  supporting  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  re¬ 
search  and  development.  The  operational  manager  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  someone  who  has  never  been  associated  with  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry.  He  would  be  responsible  to  a  joint  civil  service- 
industry  office,  with  a  housekeeping  chief  from  industry. 

This  organization  would  design,  build,  and  test  preproduction  pro¬ 
totypes.  They  would  estimate  production  costs,  obtain  public  opinion 
and  Government,  acceptance,  and  determine  all  those  things  that  I 
don’t  understand  that  make  industry  in  the  United  States  the  greatest 
in  the  world. 

This  organization  would  be  financed  by  tax-free  funds,  because  its 
only  purpose  is  to  help  save  lives  on  our  highways.  It  is  not  quite  like 
the*  Heart  Fund  or  the  Cancer  Foundation,  but  it  could  save  more 
lives.  It  would  be  financed  by  moneys  donated  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Ford  Foundation.  They  just  donated  $19  million  to  various 
organizations  just  recently.  A  rough  estimate  would  be  $6  to  $8  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  for  5  or  6  years.  At  that  time  we  should  take  a  new’  look 
at  the  whole  program.  If  I  had  my  way,  the  first  tax-free  funds 
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would  bo  used  to  correct  all  known  safety  deficiencies  in  automobiles 
that  are  on  the  highways  t  oday. 

I  think  that  if  the  automobile-supported  foundations  financed  such 
a  lifesaving,  nonprofit  organization  that  the  stock  market  would  sky¬ 
rocket  and  the  automobile  sales  would  go  higher  than  ever.  I  can’t 
think  of  a  more  welcome  pub!  ic  service. 

Also,  within  2  or  3  years  the  American  automobile  industry  would 
be  exporting  more  automobiles  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  of  before. 
This,  too,  would  help  every  American  by  keeping  our  dollars  at  home. 
All  other  nations  would  have  to  follow  in  order  to  stay  in  business* 
The  result  would  be  lifesaving  around  the  world*  This  is  as  it  should 
be — American  Government  and  industry  working  together  for  the 
benefit  of  all  people.  Our  motto,  “Let  us  lead  and  never  follow.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  quickest  road  to  lifesaving  on  our  highways  will 
come  from  a  best  compromise.  It  should  be  made  now.  I  think  if 
you  talked  to  “The  Three  Men”  in  the  automobile  industry,  they  might 
1966^°  ”  Maybe  this  program  could  start  on  my  birthday,  May  15, 

( Mr*  Surfes* statement  and  attachments  follow :) 


Statement  of  Donald  C*  Surles,  Falls  Church*  Va. 


Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  test  if?  before 
this  committee. 

I  represent  myself,  and  have  never  before  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
a  Congressional  Committee. 

I  don’t  know  the  procedures. 

I  don't  intend  to  embarrass  anyone  and  I  hope  I  will  be  given  the  same 
courtesy. 

1  hope,  as  a  result  of  our  discussion,  we  can  help  solve  the  problem. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  problem  is  to  save  more  lives  on  our  highways. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  American 
Automobile  Industry  builds  the  finest  passenger  ears  for  the  money  that  yon 
can  buy  any  place  in  the  world*  BUT : 

There  were  over  49,000  Americans  killed  while  riding  In  cars  last  year. 

That  is  a  good  chunk  of  our  nations  most  treasured  assets* 

One  of  these  might  have  been  another : 

Abraham  Lincoln 
Henry  Ford 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Tjonis  Chevrolet 

l  am  sure  this  problem  can  be  solved* 

First,  we  must  determine  the  cause  of  most  deaths* 

Then,  we  must  correct  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

Most  will  agree  t  hat  ejection  from  I  he  car  Is  the  Number  One  culprit 
That  is  why  seat  belts — But  how  effective  are  they??? 

One  statistical  evaluation  : 


Average  the  last  9  years  when  we  had  seat  belts,  cars  on  the  highways  vs 
deaths  (  I960  thru  against  the  previous  6  years  (1954  thru  1959). 

We  are  nearly  7%  improved* 

Another  statistical  evaluation : 

In  1965  we  had  more  seat  belts  than  ever  before. 

Hie  year  1958,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  the  last  year  that  we  had  none* 

Fsing  the  siime  source  for  our  numbers  (AAA)  we  find  that  there  was  one 
death  per  1530  automobiles  in  1965  and  1531  in  1958, 

This  would  Indicate  that  there  was  no  improvement  at  all. 

How  good  are  seat  belts?  We  can  all  make  an  educational  guess,  hut  no  one 
knows* 

I  can  never  :in  accident  that  happened  just  out  of  Dayton*  Ohio.  A 

family  was  driving  from  West  to  East  In  a  snow  storm.  Maybe  the  driver  went 
to  sleep,  but  a  2  year  old  child  was  thrown  across  a  fence  into  deep  snow.  They 
picked  up  all  the  others,  and  two  days  later  found  Hie  c  hild  unscratehed,  dead 
from  exposure.  Could  he  have  been  anot her  Abe  Lincoln??? 
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Centrifugal  Force— What  happens? 

The  lightest  things  come  unglued  first,  and  If  the  force  is  great  enough  all 
will  follow  In  the  order  of  weight. 

In  the  case  of  the  passenger  ear : 

The  door  or  doors  go  first. 

The  passenger  or  passengers  go  second. 

Then  the  car  itself  goes  next. 

Last  is  death,  (see  fuels.  1*  2,  &  3) 

In  1045,  tioenhj  one  years  ago,  I  designed  a  door  that  would  have  prevented 
such  an  accident  The  same  centrifugal  force  could  not  have  thrown  my  doors 
open,  (see  Incls.  4  &  5) 

Also,  because  of  the  door  design  crush  strength  is  increased  many  fold. 

The  passenger  compartment  is  protected  by  the  equivalent  of  roll  bars  at 
either  end. 

In  the  case  of  a  four  door  automobile  there  will  he  roll  bars  at  either  end  and 
a  double  roll  bar  in  the  middle. 

A  side  blow  would  only  push  you  out  of  the  way. 

If  a  tractor  trailer  rolls  over  on  top  of  your  car  you  survive. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  military  tank  if  designed  properly. 

It  need  not  perturb  the  automobile  designer  or  stylist  (see  Inch  6). 

Extra  cost?  It  all  depends. 

To  modify  existing  ears— It  is  out  of  the  question. 

Design  for  It,  and  it  should  not  cost  much  more.  Certainly  not  as  much  as 
some  of  the  extras  people  buy  today. 

Just  think,  the  safest  car  in  the  world,  and  all  these  convenient  features  too : 

You  can  park  in  places  you  never  could  tiefore. 

You  can  park  more  cats  in  the  same  space. 

You  can  get  in  and  out  when  you  never  could  before. 

This  door  could  never  chip  the  paint  off  the  side  of  another  car. 

No  air  compression— You  can  always  close  the  door  easily,  even  when  all  the 
windows  are  closed.  ,  ^  . 

I  drove  my  car.  in  I948t  to  all  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

(see  Incls.  ?&  8) 

In  yx> 4  I  wrote  to  all  ante  manufacturers  and  sent  copies  of  my  patent,  (see 

^Because  of  the  automobile  safety  program  publicity,  I  again  brought  this  to 
their  at  tention  in  October  1965. 

I  would  like  to  help  any  way  that  1  cun. 

I  have  made  a  Statement  for  the  Record,  and  have  suggested  two  changes 
each  to  two  different  bills,  which  1  hope  Will  help  solve  this  problem. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  way  to  get  started : 

Permit  the  Automobile  Industry  to  finance  an  organization,  remote  from 
Detroit  (maybe  in  Texas  or  California)  whose  only  purpose  is  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  funds  should  be  tax  free  In  that  the  only  purpose  is  to  save 
lives.  It  is  not  quite  like  the  Heart  Fund  or  the  Cancer  Foundation,  but  it 
could  save  more  lives, 

1  had  visualized  that  this  organization  would  design,  build  and  test  pre-produc¬ 
tion  prototypes.  They  would  estimate  production  costs,  obtain  public  opinion 
and  government  acceptance  and  determine  all  those  things,  I  do  iff  understand, 
that  make  our  industry  the  greatest  in  the  world,  in  order  to  be  assured  that 
the  problem  is  being  solved,  with  tax  fret1  funds,  I  would  suggest  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  never  been  associated  with  tbe  automobile  industry  run  the 
organization* 

I  visualize  that  the  Individual  running  the  organization  would  report  to  a 
Joint  Civil  Service-Industry  Office,  with  the  Chief  above  them  from  industry. 

Reports,  test  results,  etc.,  should  be  public  information,  and  any  Industry  in 
the  United  States  could  use  them  to  their  best  advantage. 

This  approach  would  eliminate  the  problem  given  for  not  taking  advantage  of 
my  idea,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  true  for  many  other  good  ideas, 

I  am  told  that  one  automobile  manufacturer  can’t  Stay  competitive  if  they  add 
something  that  Increases  cost.  The  only  way  that  something  like  my  door  could 
be  added  is  for  nil  manufacturers  to  agree  to  start  using  It  at  the  same  time. 

If  they  did  all  start  using  it  at  the  same  time  tbe  government  would  claim 
collusion. 

Please*  let's  do  something  to  correct  that  situation. 
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driter  was  tossed  up  15  feet  as  the  ear  came  to  a  halt  upside  down.— AP  Wire- 
photo. 
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!  am  Mire  a  great  percent  of  the  people  buying,  rather  expensive,  automobiles 
who  now  have  an  air  conditioner,  such  as  I.  would  not  object  to  an  additional 
few  hundred  dollars :  m  ,  ,  .  lM  *  . 

If  you  could  get  into  your  ear,  gracefully,  after  cars  had  parked  within  a  few 
inches  from  either  side  of  your  <nr.  Or.  if  you  could  park  in  the  same  space, 
and  get  out  gracefully,  when  there  was  no  other  parking  simee  left. 

If  your  chauffeur  could  maneuver  close  enough  to  the  curb  in  New  York  City 
during  a  down-pour,  and  automatically  open  and  close  the  righi  rear  door  so  that 
you  could  quickly  get  into  the  car  without  wading  through  a  water  idled  gutter 
where  some  obstruction  (fire  plug  or  i>ole)  would  not  have  permitted  the  con¬ 
ventional  door  to  be  opened,  .  ,  , 

If  you  could  forget  about  the  problems  associated  with  air  compression  when 
closing  a  conventional  door  when  all  the  windows  are  closed.  A  few  years  ago 
this  was  only  a  winter-time  problem.  Now  with  air  conditioning  it  is  a  problem 
the  vear  round  It  really  annoys  me  when  someone  gets  in  and  doesnt  close 
their  door  completely,  and  while  he  is  opening  it  again  u>  slam  it  harder  you  are 
lowering  your  window— and  WHAM  the  whole  door  nearly  halls  apart. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  to  think  that  someday  all  automobiles  would  have 
this  typo  door  and  eliminate  Hint  dreadful  feeling  when  a  family  parks  beside 
you  and  vou  just  sit  there  waiting  for  that  kid  to  get  out  of  the  back  and  slam 
the  door 'into  the  side  of  your  «ir.  X  know  people  who,  for  this  reason,  leave 
their  car  in  the  garage  and  take  the  bus.  nf 

And  just  thing,  all  these  conveniences  and  others  too,  but  most  important  of 
alt— you  would  be  riding  in  the  safest  automobile  that  money  could  buy.  for  the 

following  reasons:  _  ,  .  .  - 

There  would  be  the  equivalent  of  roll  bars  in  front  of  and  to  the  rear  of  the 
passenger  compartment.  In  the  ca.se  of  four  door  automobiles  there  would  he 
the  equivalent  of  a  double  roll  bar  in  the  middle,  with  a  single  roll  bar  at  either 
end.  This  feature  will  permit  the  car  to  roll  with  far  leas  damage  to  the  car 
and  your  chances  of  only  minor  Injuries  would  be  increased  drastically. 

Because  these  roll  bars  go  completely  around  the  car,  the  crush  strength  is 
increased  from  the  top  as  well  as  from  either  side.  ,  ...  „ 

And  probably  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  this  door  is  that  the  doors 
cannot  fly  open  for  the  same  reason  that  conventional  doors  do.  When  a  car  Is 
subjected  to  sufficient  centrifugal  force  to  throw  the  door  open  the  passengers  are 
subjected  to  the  same  force  and  immediately  are  thrown  from  the  car  through  the 
open  door.  Then  the  ear  itself  is  subjected  to  the  same  force  and  sometimes 
follows  the  passengers,  and  if  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  beneath  the  ear 
when  it  rolls  or  if  you  have  your  safety  belt  too  loose  you  get  caught  in  the  door 
when  it  rolls — you  have  real  problems.  1  am  convinced  that  nearly  ail  or  the 
thousands  killed  in  this  way  would  have  survived  if  they  had  been  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  with  my  doors.  ,  .  __  t  . 

To  reiterate,  if  you  will  stop  just  a  minute  and  think — you  are  sure  to  realize 
that  the  doors  are  the  only  thing  about  the  modem  automobile  that  has  not  been 
drastically  improved  upon.  This  Is  true  from  bumper  to  bumper.  The  conven¬ 
tional  door  is  mounted  on  two  hinges  just  as  they  were  on  horse  drawn  car¬ 
riages  long  before  this  wonderful  land  became  a  nation,  Surely,  with  all  this 
nations  brain  power  and  wealth  we  should  he  able  to  do  something  about  major 
improvements  on  passenger  automobile  doors.  . 

Also,  if  my  door  was  adopted  it  could  eliminate  some  of  the  major  objections 
expressed  by  some  government  agencies.  ...  .  s 

The  surest  way  to  utter  frustration  and  complete  despair  is  to  create,  design, 
build  and  have  patented  the  most  important  life  saving  feature  that  could  be 
included  into  any  automobile,  and  then  try  to  sell  it  to  the  American  automo¬ 
bile  industry.  „  ,  .  , 

I  am  not  an  author  of  books.  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  am  not  a  foreign  auto¬ 
mobile  designer,  and  far  from  a  V.P.  in  Detroit.  But  Henry  Ford,  when  he 
was  young,  and  I  most  likely  had  a  lot  of  common  interests. 

The  biggest  difference  bet  ween  Henry  Ford  and  me  is  that  be  was  tmm  in 
1SG3  and  I  was  born  In  1017.  I  flew  into  Pearl  Harbor  on  Deo.  7,  1041  and  be 
was  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  harvest  In  1SH7  I  was  building  my  first  automo¬ 
bile  and  be  came  to  the  end  of  a  most  phenomenal  career. 

When  1  drove  my  car  into  Detroit  on  Id  Nov.  11448  I  made  the  news  paper, 
but  soon  learned  that  if  an  automotive  Idea  was  not  created  by  those  in 
Detroit  it  couldn't  be  worth  consideration.  They  are  a  little  more  subtle  than 
that  and  say  if  you  can  get  the  idea  patented  write  ns  a  letter  and  Include  the 
patent 
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I  fl nnlly  got  the  potent  and  wrote  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  1  pot  the  on- 
closed  “Bed  Rug”  letter*  dtd,  20  July  1954*  in  the  return  mail. 

1  have  been  working  on  the  problem  of  automobile  safety  since  1045  and  have 
accumulated  a  tremendous  amount  of  all  kinds  of  data.  This,  together  with 
recent  published  current  events  I  thought  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  might 
reconsider.  All  I  got  was  another  of  JC’s  (note  lower  left  each  letter)  “Bed 
Bug'*  letters. 

The  Big  Question — What  did  Henry  Ford  create?  It  certainly  is  not  now  in 
the  public  interest.  At  least  1  don’t  think  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  own  “Big  3"  stock. 

I  am  sure  that  one  could  learn  from  a  short  interview  that  good*  practical 
automotive  ideas  do  not  necessarily  have  to  come  from  an  employee  of  the 
“Big  3**  or  from  one  who  has  a  foreign  brogue.  That  is  unless  you  call  a  Texas 
brogue  foreign. 

Well*  I  got  that  off  my  chest.  Some  day.  with  God's  help*  we  will  have  a 
decent  door  on  our  auto  mobiles.  Maybe  they  will  consider  mine.  The  patent 
runs  out  in  19?0, 

The  Surlesmobite,  with  the  safest  automobile  doors  ever  designed  is  silting 
beside  my  house  ami  is  only  22^  minutes  from  yonr  office. 

In  1948  the  American  Marietta  paint  company  wanted  to  paint  it  and  have  a 
picture  of  it  in  a  full  page  color  ad  in  the  Fortune  magazine. 

It  was  given  a  full  page  in  the  4  Jan.  1048  Far  East  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Japan. 

It  made  Popular  Mechanics  and  Popular  Science. 

Preston  Tucker  agreed  to  use  my  doors  on  his  second  models. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  had  an  article  In  the  center  of  the  front  page  ami  a 
picture  oil  the  hack  page  of  the  A  section.  This  picture  was  used  Nationally 
thru  Acme  News. 

A  French  company  has  built  at  least  six  models  using  my  door  design.  In 
the  4  Apr.  Washington  Post  (Staff  Writer  Morton  Mlntz)  gives  the  Italian 
Plninfarina  Car  Co.  credit  for  destroying  the  myth,  that  “a  safe  car  will  he  an 
ugly  car”.  The  French  ear  with  my  doors  looks  like  a  4  passenger  Thunder- 
bird,  I  am  sure  the  American  public  would  much  prefer  the  French  design. 

I  am  sure  that  your  reader  is  wondering  why  Don  Buries  thinks  that  this 
would  he  of  interest  to  your  readers  and  picture  lookers.  Well,  in  this  mornings 
Wash.  Post  it  told  of  another  study  that  has  just  been  completed  by  two  Univ. 
of  Michigan  scientists.  Quote  ‘The  single  leading  cause  of  death  was  ejection 
from  the  car  which  killed  48  of  the  177  victims.” 

Ralph  Nader's  hook  “Unsafe  At  Any  Bi>eed”  indicates  that  there  are  50.000 
Americans  killed  each  year  in  automobiles. 

My  whole  is3 in t  is  that  if  the  American  automobile  industry  had  not  been 
so  unconcerned  my  doors  could  have  saved  approximately  150*000  American  lives. 

That's  all, 

PS  There  also  would  have  been  10’s  of  thousands  saved  if  the  Big  3  with 
their  Capitol  Hill  TiOhby  had  not  forced  Preston  Tucker  out  of  business. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  only  logical  reason  for  the  Automobile  Safety  Pro¬ 
gram  fa  to  save  more  lives. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  American’s  will  appreciate  this  job  well 
done  if  a  few  basic  prenclples  are  not  overlooked  in  the  hills  that  will  soon 
be  passed. 

I  think  that  the  general  hilt  that  will  he  passed,  such  m  H,R.  13228  should 
include  the  two  following  statements: 

“The  collection  of  data  will  determine  those  automobile  characteristics  which 
cause  the  greatest  number  of  deaths/1 

“Research*  development  and  testing  will  be  directed  toward  that  which  will 
save  the  most  lives/’ 

I  think  that  the  hill  which  will  be  passed  covering  specific  improvements, 
such  as  IT.R.  13675,  should  include  the  two  following  statements; 

“Features  to  increase  crush  strength  of  automobile  sides  and  tops/1 
“Emergency  exit  other  than  doom" 

SUMMARY 

Statistics  can  he  compiled  to  prove  anything. 

If  it  Is  money  yon  want,  you  compile  your  statistics  one  way. 

if  you  are  more  Interested  in  saving  lives,  you  compile  your  statistics  nearlv 
in  the  reverse. 
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One  of  life’s  most  diffic  ult  tasks  is  to  write  a  communication  that  cannot  be  mis¬ 
interpreted. 

If  a  bill  is  designed  to  guide  people  who  will  do  something  to  save  lives,  it  should 
say  so.  In  this  case  the  data  collected  will  determine  what  is  killing  the  most  peo¬ 
ple,  and  then  corrective  action  taken  to  eliminate  the  greatest  cause — first. 

I  have  been  compiling  data,  on  this  subject,  for  many  years.  In  11)48  I  had 
built  an  automobile  with  doors  that  cannot  fly  open  for  the  same  reason  that  con¬ 
ventional  doors  do.  Because  of  its  design  you  have  the  equivalent  of  roll  bars  that 
completely  surround  the  passenger  corn  j  mi  rt  meat. 

My  data  has  been  confirmed  by  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Ralph  Nader’s 
book,  and  a  recent  University  of  Michigan  Study  made  by  two  scientists,  Donald 
Huelke  and  Dr.  Paul  Gikas.  There  are  many  others  too. 

A  general  quote : 

“The  single  leading  cause  of  death  was  ejection  from  the  car.” 

My  data  was  correct.  My  corrective  action  was  directed  at  solving  that  specific 
problem — first. 

There  is  a  good  possibility  that  if  the  automobile  industry  lmd  not  been  so  un¬ 
concerned,  since  1948,  many  thousands  of  Americans  could  have  been  saved. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bills  should  be  a  little  more  positive  at  dim-ting  action 
which  will  solve  the  most  critical  problems — first. 

Mr.  (  VBrien.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Surles. 

Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  Frikdel.  I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Surles  for  a  very  brief  and 
fine  statement.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  information  on  your  back¬ 
ground,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Surles.  Mr.  F riedel,  I  retired  from  the  Air  Force  about  7  years 
ago.  I  was  a  pilot.  My  last  8*4  years  in  the  Air  Force  were  associated 
with  research  and  development.  My  last  5  years  were  in  the  Pentagon. 
I  have  been  out  now  for  nearly  7  years  working  still  in  research  and 
development  programs. 

In  1945  I  created  an  automobile  door.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
only  tilings  that  has  not  been  improved  on  the  modem  automobile  has 
been  the  door.  They  have  been  hinged  on  two  hinges  since  the  horse 
and  buggy  days,  long  before  this  Nation  ever  came  into  existence.  We 
st  ill  have  the  same  type  door.  It  flies  open  and  ejects  people. 

I  decided  in  1945  1  would  do  something  about  it.  In  1948  I  had  built 
an  automobile  while  1  was  on  duty  in  Japan.  In  1948  I  drove  this  auto¬ 
mobile  by  every  automobile  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  In 
1953  I  received  a  patent.  I  sent  this  information  to  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  My  door  is  a  little  different  from  most.  The  windows  slide 
up  into  the  roof  and  the  bottom  part  down  underneath  t  he  floor.  There¬ 
fore,  the  centrifugal  force  cannot  throw  my  doors  open  as  it  does  a  con¬ 
ventional  door. 

Not  only  that,  but  because  it  has  to  have  sturdy  rails  for  it  to  go 
into,  to  slide  up  and  down,  you  have  the  equivalent  of  roll  bars  in  front 
of  and  to  the  rear  of  (he  passenger  compartment.  In  the  case  of  a  four- 
door  automobile,  you  have  single  roll  bars  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  a 
double  roll  bar  in  the  center,  so  you  have  increased  crash  strength,  far 
superior  to  anything  that  is  known  today.  It  has  a  number  of  other 
advantages. 

To  go  further  into  my  background,  I  have  a  little  company  called 
Ilecon  Associates.  I  represent  several  companies,  one  of  which  builds 
a  photogrammetrie  panoramic  camera  designed  to  support  Navy  opera¬ 
tions.  It  takes  a  picture  350°  horizontal.  The  first  camera  was  de¬ 
signed  to  do  this  in  1.3  seconds,  so  that  a  Navy  frogman  could  coine  up 
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out  of  the  bay  with  this  on  his  head,  take  a  picture  350°  in  1.3  seconds, 
submerge,  come  up  again,  take  another  picture,  and  from  that  they  can 
make  a  map  of  everything  that  is  in  the  harbor. 

You  can  also  swim  ashore  and  level  this  device  as  if  it  were  a  photo- 
grammetric  instrument,  a  survey  instrument,  or  a  terrestrial  camera, 
and  you  can  take  two  pictures  the  same  way  and  make  a  precise  map. 

This  has  been  written  up  in  the  American  Society  of  Photogram- 
metry  records  years  ago.  This  camera  has  progressed  through  about 
five  or  six  different  cycles  so  today  it  is  far  superior  to  what  it  was 
several  years  ago. 

The  data  reduction  of  this  type  of  photography,  all  the  equipment, 
has  been  developed,  has  been  delivered.  One  or  the  last  pieces  is  being 
delivered  today.  All  of  this  does  represent  pretty  much  the  state  of 
t  he  art  as  I  had  suggested  in  one  approach,  to  go  out  and  collect  data 
which  will  become  fact  and  upon  which  you  can  obtain  statistics. 

Mr.  Fiuedel.  Wliat  would  be  the  cost  factor  on  the  door?  Is  that 
very  expensive?  t 

Mr.  S frees „  I  really  don’t  know.  I  have  built  one  automobile.  I 
built  this  from  a  military  jeep  that  I  bought  surplus.  I  would  think 
that  if  you  started  with  the  door  design  and  built  the  automobile  around 
it,  if  shouldn’t  cost  t  oo  much.  T t  might  cost  an  additional  $100 ;  I  don  t 
know.  It  would  all  depend  on  who  was  doing  the  work,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  Friedel,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  fine  testimony. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  von,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Buries,  vou  say,  think  reasonable  standards  should  he  writt  en 
immediately  so  that* they  can  be  incorporated  in  the  1967  model  auto- 
mobiles." 

Do  you  have  those  standards  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Surges.  No,  sir;  I  don’t,  I  am  not  in  that  business. 

Mr.  Younger.  How  do  you  expect  them  to  be  written  immediately? 
You  have  been  studying  this  for  a  long  time.  If  you  don  t  have  them, 
where  will  we  get  them  f  ,  . 

Mr.  Surges.  I  would  think  the  automobile  industry,  in  the  position 
they  are  in  today,  would  tell  you  precisely  what  these  are  and  they 
would  like  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  country.  They  would  like 
to  see  this  put  into  their  automobiles,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  O'liitiEN.  Mr.  Mackay, 

Mr.  Mackat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Buries,  I  feel  that  we  are  beginning  to  hit  pay  dirt  in  these 
hearings  because  we  are  beginning  to  hear  from  people  like  your¬ 
self  who  don’t  represent  anything  except  concern  about  the  problem  of 
saving  lives,  who  don’t  have  any  institutional  interest  that  they  have 
to  safeguard. 

There  are  three  titles  to  the  bill.  The  first  one  is  fixing  standards. 
In  your  opinion,  should  there  be  mandatory  Federal  safety  perform¬ 
ance  standards  for  all  motor  vehicles;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Surges.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Mac  "Kay.  And  second,  should  we  have  a  research  function  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  coordinates  all  research  touching  on  the 
t  n  i  fit  r  act ; i  den  t  p  he  i  lomen  o: n  ? 
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Mr.  Scm.fis.  This  could  be  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
financed  by  funds  that  were  donated. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Let  me  put  it  this  way :  Would  you  agree  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not  any  coordination  of  the  research? 

Mr.  8culf.s.  There  is  none  that  1  know  of,  sir. 

Mr.  Maokay.  The  third  thing  is  this :  Have  you  had  any  connection 
with  the  Speno  car,  the  New  York  prototype? 

Mr.  Sculps,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Maokay.  Senator  Speno  and  his  group  came  before  our  group 
and  said  that  he  felt  that  this  legislation  ought  to  explicitly  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  prototype  car  so  that  someone  outside  of  the 
industry  would  perhaps  have  more  flexibility  in  developing  safety 
ideas  for  cars. 

Do  you  think  there  is  a  role  for  the  Government  in  the  development 
of  a  prototype  car?  , 

Mr.  Sculps.  Having  been  in  research  and  development  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  associated  directly  with  it  for  a  good  many  years,  the 
most  successful  programs  that  I  have  witnessed  are  those  where  you 
go  to  somebody  that,  knows  what  they  are  doing.  If  you  go  to  (lie 
lowest  bidder,  the  chances  of  getting  what  you  really  want  are  pretty 

remote.  . 

I  would  say  that  if  you  build  an  automobile— let’s  say  Faircmld- 
Hiller — that  does  everything  that  you  hope  will  be  done,  and  then 
thev  ask  the  automobile  industry  to  build  a  duplicate.  1  think  they 
will  object,  seriously.  It  is  the  same  tiling  as  an  engineer  at  Wright 
Field  having  spent  his  life  in  a  specific  area  and  then  somebody  else 
coming  along  at  a  much  higher  level  telling  somebody  to  build  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  then  it  comes  back  to  him  for  test  and  evaluation.  In 
trying  to  get  it  into  the  program,  he  will  fight  it. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  specific  recommendation 
for  changes  to  the  bill.  We  haven’t  received  much  of  this. 

Mr.  Suri.es.  I  spent  1  whole  day  here  and  some  of  the  things  that 
I  heard  were  a  1  ittle  bit  shoeki  ng. 

If  you  will  read  my  first  30  pages  of  material,  it  is  a  little  different 
from  the  last. 

Mr.  Maokay.  It  is  extremely  helpful  the  way  you  presented  it. 

Thak  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Suries,  for  your  interest 
in  this  problem  and  your  contribution  to  our  hearings. 

Mr.  Surles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Roger  Racine  and  Mr. 
Donald  Calandra,  of  the  Protect-0 -Ma tic  Corp.,  of  Buffalo,  NT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  ROGER  RACINE  AND  DONALD  A.  CALANDRA. 

PROTECT-O-MATIC  CORP.,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr.  R  acine.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name 
is  Roger  Racine,  and  my  associate  is  Donald  A.  Calandra.  We  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  show  filmed  demon¬ 
strations  of  a  proven  automotive  safety  device  illustrating  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  using  no  seat  belts  or  restraining  devices  in  crashes  from  13  to 
50  miles  per  hour. 
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You  will  also  see  at  the  beginning  a  seat -belt  crash  and  shoulder- 
harness  crush  made  by  one  of  Motor  Vehicles  Research  cars*  The  total 
film  is  about  5  minutes. 

(Film  presentation.) 

Sir.  Racine.  This  is  our  safety  device  that  you  will  see  demou¬ 
nt  rated.  Here  is  a  crash  at  28  miles  per  hour. 

Here  is  a  crash  at  50  miles  per  hour,  gentlemen. 

Notice  how  the  seat  scoops  him  up  with  no  forward  tendency  what¬ 
soever. 

Next  you  will  see  the  model  tests  we  ran  in  conjunction  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  in  Chicago. 

No,  I  am  sorry*  They  are  concrete  crashes  coming  up  next. 

This  solid  concrete,  immovable  object,  was  hit  at  20  miles  per  hour. 
The  next  crash  will  be  at  22  miles  per  hour,  and  the  last  crash  will  be 
at  a  higher  speed  yet. 

Here  am  the  members  of  the  National  Safety  Council  watching  the 
tests. 

'The  next  crash  isat  40  miles  per  hour. 

Gentlemen,  the  idea  was  first  conceived  in  1953,  after  3  years  of 
research  and  development  of  scale-size  and  compact  models,  Protect- 
O-Matic  Corp.,  was  formed  in  May  1956,  The  main  reason  for  the 
corporation  was  to  conduct  research  and  development  of  the  Protect- 
O-Matic  safety  system.  I  employed  professional  engineers  and  drafts¬ 
men  to  help  in  the  development  of  a  new  principle.  The  system 
counterbalances  the  force  of  inertia  that  wants  to  throw  a  driver 
through  the  windshield  in  head-on  collisions. 

From  May  1956  through  1961  well  over  228  crashes  played  n  major 
role  in  the  perfection  of  the  Protect-O-Matio  safety  system.  Gentle¬ 
men,  this  was  at  a  cost  of  over  $330,000  and  many  public  demonstra¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  had  human  drivers,  unbelted,  unharnessed,  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  violent  crashes  without  any  injuries  whatsoever. 

Our  system  not  only  works  bead  on,  at  1  o’clock  and  11  o’clock,  but 
although  the  rear  bumper  of  Protect -O-Matic  equipped  cars  isn’t 
rigged  with  a  trigger  bar  or  pistons,  the  force  of  a  rearend  collision 
will  have  the  same  tilting  effect  on  the  front  seat,  providing  major 
reduction  in  whiplash  injuries* 

Here,  gentlemen,  you  have  a  proven  automatic  safety  device  that  was 
available  back  in  1958  that  could  have  been  installed  in  any  automobile 
as  an  accessory  item  without  any  major  change  in  body  design  and 
does  not  interfere  with  power  seats  or  seat  adjusters.  The  device  is 
barely  noticeable.  At  this  point,  gentlemen,  we  feel  that  onr  device 
lias  gone  beyond  the  idea  stage  and  should  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

The  high  point  of  the  corporal  ion's  public  demonst  ration  was  in 
Soldiers  Field,  Chicago,  Tuesday,  October  21,  1958,  in  front  of  over 
200  medical  and  safety  men  when  Driver  Ernest  Clemons  deliberately 
subjected  himself  to  two  violent  crashes,  one  at  30  and  the  other  at  40 
miles  per  hour,  to  illustrate  the  counterbalancing  force  developed  by 
the  corporation. 

Quotes  by  safety  experts,  1958 : 

1.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, Charles 
W.  Frisk  (highway  safety  study). 
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2.  Derwyn  M.  Severy,  UCLA  collision  injury  research: 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  approach  to  evaluate  your  device  in  the 
actual  collision  situation  rather  than  In  oversimplified  laboratory  testa 

Chrysler  Carp.,  Roy  Haeusler,  automotive  safety  engineer: 

We  appreciate  your  organization’s  sustained  Interest  In  having  run  225 
crash  tests  to  determine  the  merit  of  Protect-O- Ma  tie  system, 

National  Research  Council:  Howard  J.  Lewis,  information  officer: 

I  have  sent  the  information  on  ytmr  safety  device  to  our  highway  research 
boa  rd  staff. 

National  Safety  Council  (Traffic  Section),  Matthew  C.  Sielsld: 

The  principle  is  good,  most  deadly  crashes  occur  at  40  miles  nn  hour  or  less. 
With  this  iriek  seat,  the  driver  escapes*  common  causes  of  death:  the  whiplash 
neck  fracture,  the  chest  puncture,  or  the  facial  lacerations.  The  device  has  an 
advantage  over  the  seat  belt  in  that  it  does  not  require  the  driver  or  his  com¬ 
panions  to  buckle  It  This  throw-back  seat  acts  automatically* 

May  I  inject  we  are  not  against  seat  belts*  We  feel  with  seat  belts 
we  would  have  a  beautiful  package. 

Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  Inc,,  of  Cornell  University,  No¬ 
vember  8,  11)63,  Robert  A.  Wolf,  head,  transportation  research 
department : 

Since  the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  is  a  not-for-profit  research  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  generally  conduct  confidential  evaluation  of  proprietary  com¬ 
mercial  products*  The  shoeks-mhieing  principle,  however,  of  the  tilting  -seat 
has  sufficient  technical  novelty  and  may  have  sufficient  benefit  to  public  safety 
that  we  believe  it  should  he  thoroughly  explored  as  it  may  relate  to  advancing 
the  art  of  automobile  crashworthiness.  To  l>e  consistent  with  CAIVs  mission  of 
being  of  service  to  the  general  public,  If  you  sponsored  a  research  project,  we 
would  wish  to  publish  the  findings  of  such  an  Investigation  under  a  CAL  cover* 

Crash  witnesses: 

1.  National  Safety  Council:  William  Johnson,  general  manager; 
Fred  Potenza,  traffic  engineer;  Robert  Meyer,  editorial  director. 

2.  American  Medical  Association,  Committee  on  Medical  Aspects  of 
Automobile  Injuries  and  Deaths:  Dr*  Seward  Miller  and  Dr*  James 
Goddard. 

3.  Cornell  University  Medical  College,  director,  crash  injury  re¬ 
search  program:  John  IX  Moore  (now  director  of  traffic  safety,  State 
of  New  York)  * 

4*  U,S.  Public  Health  Service:  Dr*  B*  H*  Fox;  Roger  Racine*  5448 
Lodi  Place,  San  Diego,  Calif. ;  Donald  A*  Calandra,  355  Fillmore 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N*Y*;  while  in  Washington:  Statler-ITilton  Hotel, 
room  W-618. 

Since  we  arrived  in  Washington  2  weeks  ago,  we  have  been  to  and 
shown  our  crash  test  film  at  Senator  Kennedy’s  office :  Wendall  Pigman, 
Senator  RibicoiTs subcommittee :  Phil  Cook,  U*8.  Public  Health;  Dr, 
Barry  King,  GSA,  two  times:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Parish, 
and  Mr.  Prismond,  Mr.  Lau ;  Department  of  Commerce,  Dick  Lain; 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Russell  Smith  and  15  of  the  staff:  Department 
of  Public  Ronds.  A1  Head:  President’s  Committee  on  Traffic  Safety, 
Dr.  Richard  Tassel:  Congressman  Torbcrt  Macdonald  and  Ray  De 
Member:  Congressman  Van  Deerlin  and  Mr.  Smith;  Congressmen 
Mackay  and  Bill  Williams,  Georgia:  Roy  Lambert,  Georgia:  Bobby 
Johnson,  Georgia :  Ralph  Nader  and  Dr.  Gikas. 
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Thank  you. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Is  there  any  danger  that  this  seat  could  be  activated 
other  than  by  a  crash? 

Mr.  Racine.  No,  sir.  You  have  to  have  an  impact  of  from  8  miles  an 
hour  if  you  hit  concrete  or  12  miles  per  hour  if  you  hit  a  parked  auto¬ 
mobile.  There  are  no  chances  of  being  parked  in  a  parking  lot  where 
someone  can  back  into  you  and  actuate  the  seat.  We  have  a  hydraulic 
reservoir  to  take  care  of  that.  It  is  completely  automatic. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  automobile  industry 
to  this? 

Mr.  Racine.  It  is  a  hydraulic  system.  We  employ  a  hydraulic 
system. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  No.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  automobile 
industry  to  this? 

Mr.  Racine.  Very,  very  good.  They  have  been  very,  very  interested. 
In  fact,  a  man  from  the  General  Motors  tech  center  is  the  one  who  in¬ 
spired  me  to  go  on  with  this.  He  said  back  in  1959,  uIt  is  one  of  the 
best  engineering  safety  devices  seen.”  In  fact,  they  told  me  they  had 
been  at  the  National  Safety  Conference,  although  they  had  to  stay  in 
the  background. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Friedel? 

Mr.  Friedel.  No  questions. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  If  your  patented  seat  were  installed,  it  would  be  along 
the  order  of  having  a  collapsible  steering  wheel. 

Mr.  Racine.  You  have  a  lot  of  compression  on  the  leading  edge  of 
your  seat.  We  have  deliberately  run  crashes  and  put  our  legs  under 
the  seat.  All  you  get  out  of  it  is  a  slight  bruise  which  we  reason  is 
better  than  a  fractured  skull.  There  is  no  danger.  I  would  say  you 
don’t  need  a  flip  steering  wheel. 

Mr.  Younger.  You  wouldn’t  need  any  collapsible  steering  wheel 
shaft,  would  you? 

Mr.  Racine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Younger.  We  have  had  that  recommendation  by  practically 
everybody;  that  they  ought  to  install  a  collapsible  steering  wheel 
immediately. 

Mr.  Racine.  At  the  beginning  of  our  test,  we  ran  test  after  test 
with  the  flip  steering  wheel,  and  we  found  out  through  experience 
and  tests  that  it  was  not  needed  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Younger.  That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  interested  to  know  whether  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  contacted  you  about  this  prior  to  your  visit  here  this 
week.  Has  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Acci¬ 
dent  Division,  or  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Office  of  Traffic  Safety, 
contacted  you  ? 

Mr.  Racine.  They  have  sent  letters.  We  have  contacted  them. 

Mr.  Mackay.  At  any  point  have  they  contacted  you? 

Mr.  Racine.  I  would  say  no. 

Mr.  Mackay.  And  you  publicly  demonstrated  this  in  1958? 

Mr.  Racine.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr*  Mackay*  You  know  the  charge  is  made  that  the  public  is  not 
interested  in  safety.  Would  you  say  what  the  public  reaction  has 
been  to  this? 

Mr.  Racine*  Gentlemen,  1  have  had  letters  from  all  over  the  country 
at  the  time  we  ran  out  of  money.  1  will  put  it  that  way.  From  the 
test  in  Chicago,  the  public  demand  was  terrific.  I  have  thousands  of 
tetters  to  back  up  what  I  am  saying.  People  wrote  to  us  from  all  over 
tlie  country  who  were  interested  in  buying  these  units.  But  at  the 
time  we  went  broke*  I  will  put  it  that  way*  There  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  distribution  out 

Mr.  Mackay*  Another  canard  that  is  popular  is  that  we  can’t  afford 
safety-  What  is  the  cost  per  unit,  the  extra  cost  ? 

Mr.  Racine.  The  cost  at  the  time,  hack  in  11)59  and  1960,  was  $65 
per  unit  That  was  in  small  quantities,  quantities  of  100  to  200  units* 
If  the  auto  manufacturers  adopted  this,  I  would  say  they  could  manu¬ 
facture  it  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $30* 

Mr.  Mackay*  Have  you  been  able  to  gather  any  data  ?  You  say  the 
system  works  head-on  and  at  1  o’clock  and  11  o’clock*  That  is  about 
10  or  12  degrees,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Racine*  Yes,  sir* 

Mr.  Mackay.  Have  you  any  data  on  how  many  accidents  occur 
within  that  range? 

Mr.  Racine.  I  don’t  really  know,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Mackay*  Tt  is  true  that  many  people  are  killed  when,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  they  leave  the  roadway  and  strike  a  telephone  post 
or  a  t  ree .  S  o  t  hi  s  w  ou  Id  be  ben  eficial  in  that  situ  at  ion . 

Mr.  Racine.  It  certainly  would.  You  see,  this  device  will  not  actu¬ 
ate  in  a  sideswipe. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Has  the  industry  ever  written  you  or  presented  any 
argument  against  your  invention? 

Mr.  Racine.  No,  they  have  never  presented  me  with  any  arguments 
whatsoever  in  regard  to  the  invention.  In  fact,  the  engineering  divi¬ 
sions  have  always  praised  it*  At  one  point  I  was  in  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Division,  hack  in  1957*  and  I  was  met  by  Mr,  Dan  Adams,  staff 
engineer,  plus  Henry  Newacker,  head  of  new  devices*  When  they  saw 
the  movies  of  this,  and  everything  else,  they  flipped*  I  have  letters 
with  me  backing  this  up.  In  fact,  they  even  asked  me  for  a  quotation 
for  5,000  units. 

In  other  words,  they  were  thinking  of  putting  it  in  two  of  their 
models  as  standard  equipment  at  that  time,  but  the  fact  was,  it  was 
knocked  down  by  design  engineers*  They  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  the 
trigger  bar  being  installed  in  front  of  the  ear. 

Mr.  Mackay*  The  what? 

Mr.  Racine*  They  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  trigger  bar  being  in¬ 
stalled  in  front  of  the  car.  It  would  change  their  design. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Just  where  is  t  he  trigger  bar  ? 

Mr,  Racine,  The  trigger  bar  is  directly  in  front  of  the  bumper, 
gentlemen*  There  is  a  3-inch  stroke.  In  fact,  it  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance,  I  would  say*  I  would  like  to  have  you  look  at  some  of  these 
pictures. 

Mr*  Mackay.  I  would  expect  you  to  give  us  all  the  plus  factors  in 
your  invention*  Ho  you  see  anything  negative  ? 
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Mr.  Racine.  It  will  not  help  you  in  a  side  collision  whatsoever.  On 
a  front  collision  and  a  rear  collision,  I  would  say  it  is  a  pretty  good 
device.  I  am  not  being  prejudiced,  of  course. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  t  hink  that  t  ripper  bar  is  very  handsome. 

Mr.  Racine.  It  doesn't  take  away  from  the  appearance  of  the  van. 
In  fact,  we  sold,  I  would  say,  100  units  to  people.  People  are  going 
into  the  showroom  and  paying  $3*25  for  this  unit,  I  hey  were  happy 
to  have  it.  I  will  put  it,  that  way.  I  have  had  comments  from  people 
who  purchased  this  unit  who  said,  “The  reason  I  purchased  it  was  the 
fact  that  I  felt.  I  pot  a  lot  more  protection  on  the  front  of  my  car. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Sir.  Farxsley.  I  have  no  questions,  but  a  lot  of  sympathy. 

Mr.  Racine.  Thanks  a  lot,  Congressman  Farnsley. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Mr.  Keith? 

Mr.  Keith.  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  many  men  or  women  there  are  represent¬ 
ing  either  the  Federal  Government  or  the  automobile  industry  that 
have  shown  sufficient  interest  in  these  hearings  to  see  them  through  all 
the  wav  to  see  if  they  might  learn  something. 

Would  you  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  asking  if  there  is  anyone  m  the 
audience,  from  General  Motors,  Chrysler,  American  Motors,  or  Ford  . 
Mr.  O’Brien.  Who  have  been  here  through  all  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Keith.  Who  are  here  now.  This  man  has  a  device  pertinent 

to  the  problem.  .  ,  , ,  , 

Mr.  O’Brien.  I  will  relay  the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts.  .  _  . 

Mr.  Keith.  Is  there  anyone  from  American  Motors,  from  lien  oral 

Motors?  What  is  your  job  there!  .  , .  .  a 

Mr.  James  M.  Morris.  I  am  James  M.  Morris,  public  relations  Stan, 

General  Motors  Corp. 

Mr.  Keith.  Anyone  from  the  engineering  Reid?  safety  engineer¬ 
ing? 

Anybody  from  Chrysler  Corp.  ? 

Anybody  from  Ford?  What  is  your  job?  .  . 

Mr.  Chari.es  W.  Day.  I  am  Charles  W.  Day,  associate  in  the 
Washington  office,  civic  and  government  affairs  staff,  Ford  Motor  (Jo. 

Mr.  Keith.  Now  for  the  Federal  Government.  Is  anyone  here  from 
the  Department,  of  Commerce?  What  are  your  positions? 

Mr.  A.  Dewey  Jordan.  T  am  A.  Dewey  Jordan,  Office  of  Highway 
Safety,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  O.  N.  Coates.  I  am  C.  N.  Coates,  assistant  to  the  Director, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Keith.  Anybody  from  IIEW  ?  .  . 

Mrs.  Ai.eda  M.  Evans.  T  am  Mrs.  Evans,  staff  assistant,  Division 
of  Accident.  Prevention,  Public  Health  Service.  . 

Mr.  Robf-rt  J,  Funf.sti.  I  ain  Robert  J.  Fn nest i,  staff  assistant, 
Federal  Supply  Service,  Office  of  Standardization,  General  Services 
Administration.  We  have  seen  the  film. 

(Also  submitting  the  following  names  for  the  record :  Air.  Lawrence 
P.  Redmond,  congressional  liaison  officer.  Department  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  Jolm  T.  Tucker,  Washington  office,  Automobile  Manufacturers 

Association.)  „  ,  ,  _  .  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Keith.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  P  ederal  Government  has,  in  the 
past,  demonstrated  their  interest  in  seat  belts,  and  GSA  is  the  one  that 
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lias  to  do  witli  recommendations  on  that  legislation  to  ns,  I  believe, 

Mr,  O’Brien,  I  believe  they  do  the  purchasing, 

Mr,  Keith,  They  don't  do  the  recommending  ? 

Mr.  O'Brien*  I  don't  know  just  the  direction  the  gentleman  is  lead¬ 
ing  into,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  caught  at  this  stage - 

Mr*  Keitil  I  don't  want  to  catch  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  is  the  patent  situation  on  this  ? 

Mr*  Racine.  I  have  four  patents  on  this  device,  four  American  pa¬ 
tents  and  one  Canadian  patent. 

Mr.  Keith.  If  it  was  built  in  at  the  time  of  manufacturing,  if  in¬ 
corporated  right  into  the  bumper  itself,  perhaps,  what  would  he  the 
cost? 

Mr,  Racine.  If  I  had  the  cooperation  of  the  manufacturers,  the 
cost  could  come  down  tremendously  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  could 
be  incorporated  in  the  bumper  of  the  car  without  any  sweat. 

Mr.  Keith.  Then  it  would  not  pose  a  problem  so  far  as  appearance? 

Air,  Racine.  As  far  as  installation,  there  is  no  problem. 

Mr,  Keitii,  What  is  your  experience?  We  have  had  a  lot  of  wit¬ 
nesses  here  who  perhaps  have  not  had  as  much  experience  as  we  on  the 
committee  would  like  them  to  have. 

Mr.  Racine,  1  will  tell  you  that.  My  experience  is  that  I  have  been 
an  aircraft  engine  mechanic  since  the  Second  World  War,  1  have 
always  been  involved  in  mechanics.  1  have  been  employed  by  Con¬ 
tinental  Motors  in  Detroit,  in  engine  experimental,  plus  Packard  Mo¬ 
tor  Division.  I  have  worked  on  Rolls  Eoyce  aircraft  engines,  1  was 
a  mechanic  for  Ford  Motor  Co, 

Mr.  Keith.  What  is  your  present  source  of  income? 

Mr.  Racine.  At  the  moment?  None.  1  have  been  working  as  a 
salesman  in  San  Diego  selling  automobiles. 

Mr,  Keith.  How  did  you  finance  your  trip  here ? 

Mr.  Racine.  Some  people  came  forward  and  helped  me  out,  friends 
over  the  past  years.  Mr.  Calandra  has  helped  me  out  tremendously. 
He  is  a  businessman  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  1  came  from  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mr,  Keith,  Has  Mr,  Nader  talked  to  you? 

Mr.  Racine.  The  only  contact  we  had  with  Mr.  Nader  was  prior 
to  our  coming  here.  We  sent  him  a  letter.  That  was  it.  We  have 
talked  with  Mr.  Nader  a  few  times  here. 

.Mr,  Keith,  Did  he  reply  to  your  letter? 

Mr.  Racine.  Yes,  sir.  We  never  had  any  contact  prior  to  coming 
here. 

Mr,  Keith.  When  was  the  letter  sent  to  him? 

Mr.  Racine,  About  3  weeks  ago,  or  somewhere  in  there,  or  4 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Calandra.  I  don't  have  the  letter  with  me,  but  we  sent  a  letter 
to  Ralph  Nader  approximately  4  weeks  ago,  and  we  spoke  with  him 
on  the  telephone.  When  we  got  to  Washington  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  we  showed  the  film  to  Mr.  Nader  and  Dr.  Gikes.  That  is  as 
far  as  the  contact  has  gone. 

Mr.  Keith.  Does  he  make  any  reference  to  this  kind  of  a  device  in 
this  book  ? 

Mr.  Calandra.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Keith.  Or  this  principle? 

Mr,  Calandra.  No,  sir. 
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Mr,  Racine,  I  thumbed  through  his  book,  but  I  have  been  so  busy 
I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Keith,  If  there  was  solely  a  hydraulic  system  in  connection 
with  the  bumper,  but  not  having  the  toss  seat,  would  that  be  of 
much  assistance  in  overcoming  the  impact  ? 

Mr.  Racine.  Do  you  mean  just  a  hydraulic  bumper  ? 

Mr.  Keith.  Yes. 

Mr,  Racine.  No,  sir.  It  has  to  be  a  combination.  We  have  a 
counterbalancing  force.  We  operate  on  thirty-one  one- thousandths 
of  a  second.  I  don’t  know  if  you  want  to  get  technical  about  it,  how¬ 
ever.  I  have  patents  on  the  shock  hydraulic  system.  The  reason 
rhis  system  operates  so  fast  is  the  fact  that  it  is  continuous  ID.  There 
is  no  reduction  in  the  hydraulic  lines.  We  are  operating  on  a  3-to-l 
ratio, 

Mr.  Keith,  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Racine.  Thank  you  for  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  I  have  a  question.  You  mentioned  that  some  people 
purchased  your  seats  and  have  paid  as  much  as  $325  for  the  seats. 

Mr.  Racine,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Have  you  had  any  instances  where  those  people,  after 
purchasing  the  seats,  were  involved  in  crashes? 

Mr.  Racine.  I  have  two  instances  that  I  know  of.  In  other  words, 
the  names  of  the  people  I  would  have  to  write  to  and  try  to  get  contact 
with  are  friends  of  mine.  One  man  had  an  accident  about  2  years 
ago.  In  fact,  he  was  involved  in  an  accident  and  the  whole  front  end 
of  the  ear  was  damaged.  He  had  about  $800  or  $900  damage  to  the 
Cadillac.  I  can  produce  that  name,  given  a  little  time,  his  name  and 
address, 

Mr.  O’Brien.  I  will  put  it  another  way:  Have  you  had  any  com¬ 
plaints  from  people  who  purchased  the  seat  that  they  were  involved 
in  accidents  and  there  was  no  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Racine,  No,  sir:  1  never  had  any  complaints. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Either  they  worked  or  they  have  been  very  fortunate 
and  have  not  been  involved  in  accidents? 

Mr,  Racine,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  Thank  you  very  much,  both  of  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Calandra.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  one  thing. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Nader  for  taking  up  the  fight  for 
safety  for  the  American  public.  A  lot  of  people  should  thank  the  man 
for  what  he  has  done.  The  American  public  will  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Racine.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Our  nest  witness  is  Dr.  Gatts,  of  Massapequa,  N,Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  D.  GATTS,  M.D.,  MANAGER,  LIFE  SCIENCES 

AND  SPACE  ENVIRONMENT  DEPARTMENT,  REPUBLIC  AVIATION 

DIVISION.  FAIRCHILD-HILLER 

Dr.  Gatts,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  you  today  to  testify  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
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of  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  My  name  is  James  D. 
G&tts.  t  am  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  former  Air  Force  ]et  pilot. 

At  the  Republic  Aviation  Division  of  hairehild-I  filler,  I  am  man- 
airer  of  the  life  sciences  and  space  environment  department  amt,  as 
such,  direct  medical  and  human  factors  aspects  of  a  variety  of  terres¬ 
trial  and  space  programs  including  the  >.ew  4  ork  State  safety  car 

PI  While  I  am  highly  in  favor  of  the  safety  car  program  as  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  objective  establishment  of  safety  standards  based 
on  functional  hardware,  I  would  rather  confine  my  thoughts  today 
to  those  of  a  physician  and  an  aerospace  medical  technologist  who  is 
deeply  concerned  with  an  enormous  medical  problem. 

I  shall  not  waste  your  time  quoting  statistics.  4  he  problem  at  this 
point  is  not.  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem,  but  rathei 
what,  when,  and  how  we  should  direct  our  efforts  to  cope  with  it, 
X  have  heard  considerable  doubt  expressed  as  to  the  met  hh  o  ci 
centrating  on  the  automobile  to  save  lives.  1  do  not.  believe  that  any¬ 
one  would  deny  that  the  problem  really  involves  each  element  m  the 
man-machine  complex  which  includes  1 he  car,  the  diner,  anc  ip 
environment  in  which  and  over  which  it  operates.  .  , 

The  problem  of  assessing  the  causation  of  the  tragedies  associated 
with  failure  of  the  car-driver-road  system  can  be  argued  from  now 
until  doomsday.  Frequently,  a  cause  can  lie  found  in  all  three  parts 
of  the  system.  Certainly,  all  elements  and  systems  need  to  be  opti¬ 
mized  and  it  appears  that  a  great  deal  can  lie  done  in  each  area. 

But,  on  (he  other  hand,  as  a  member  of  the  medical  community 
I  feel  that  there  is  an  expediency  here.  Each  year,  each  month,  or 
even  each  hour  (hat  we  wait  produces  an  ever-accelerating  toll  m 
death  and  injury  and  there  are  good  and  proper  reasons  for  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  car  as  the  quickest  and  most  effective  approach  t  o  att  ack- 
ing  the  medical-sociological  problem  of  highway  death  and  uyjmy. 
Some  of  these  reasons  include  the  following:  *  ..  . 

1  The  vehicle  is  the  most  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  time  to 
change  in  that  one-half  of  our  Nation’s  automobiles  are  replaced  every 
C>  years*  while  an  equivalent  highway  change  may  require  30  years, 
and  human  limitations  will  probably  never  significantly  change. 

2.  The  vehicle  is  the  most  flexible  in  that  essentially  all  of  fea¬ 

tures  are  alterable,  whereas  variables  such  as  weather  conditions  on 
our  highways  or  the  effects  of  aging  and  driver  reaction  are  controlla¬ 
ble  only  in  limited  respects-  i  .  .  if 

3.  The  vehicle  is  more  readily  studied,  modified,  and  tested  m  an 
experimental  laboratory  procedure  as  it  is  small  when  compared  to  the 
size  of  a  highway  system,  and  simple  when  compared  to  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  human  sensory  motor  system.  _ 

4.  The  cost,  to  the  Government  of  achieving  vehicle  inodihcations 

through  scientific  action  are  relatively  small.  A  few  million  dollars 
for  experimentation  with  safety  cars  may  eventually  produce  satetv 
design  in  cars  whose  value  is  tens  of  billions  qf  dollars.  Tim  same 
expenditure  can  act  as  a  lever  in  reducing  injuries  and  property  dam¬ 
age  that  now  costs  over  $8  billion  a  year.  .  *  .k. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others.  I  believe  that  the  most  feasible 
and  expedient  approach  to  the  traffic  problem  in  the  I  mtcd  States  is 
to  concentrate  initially  on  changing  the  vehicle. 
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First  of  all,  the  vehicle  can  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
to  some  unknown  degree  its  involvement  or  incidence  in  accident  situa- 
t  ions.  Tli is  should  be  done  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  Certainly  there 
are  problems  involved,  and  nobody  knows  exactly  how  much  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  accident  situations  can  be  reduced  by  changing  the  vehicle, 
but  I  don’t  think  anybody  would  deny  that  some  reduction  of  accidents 
will  occur  by  incorporating  better  human  factors  design  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  braking  systems,  suspension  systems,  and  so  forth,  in  an 
automobile. 

Secondly,  and  perhaps  even  more  important  because  it  is  more 
highly  definable,  is  the  possibility  of  greatly  reducing  injury  or  death 
resulting  from  a  collision  bj*  making  the  car  crash-injury  resistant. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  debate  whether  it  is  the  highway,  the  oar,  or  the 
operator  who  actually  causes  most  of  the  accidents. 

While  many  people  would  argue  these  points,  I  don’t  think  anybody 
can  logically  argue  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  automobile  that  causes 
the  injury.  Nor  do  I  think  that  anybody  can  logically  argue  that 
simple,  straightforward  state-of-the-art  improvement  in  the  interior 
design  of  the  automobile  would  not  significantly  and  immediately 
reduce  the  incidence  of  injuries  as  a  result  of  collision. 

It  is  most  important  to  understand  that  collisions  are  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  injury  and  death.  That  injury  and  death  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  result  of  ill-considered  and  hazardous  interior  design  in  auto¬ 
mobiles.  Changing  this  design  is  not  particularly  difficult,  is  not 
particularly  complicated,  nor  is  it  part  icularly  expensive. 

^  In  the  aerospace  industry,  safety  and  performance  are  our  business. 
Certainly  mistakes  are  made,  but  when  repeated  accidents  happen  in 
the  aerospace  industry,  groups  of  airplanes  are  immediately  grounded 
with  specific  orders.  Production  line  units  are  modified  and  modifi¬ 
cations  are  made  immediately  on  field  units  before  the  planes  are 
reflown. 

We,  like  most  Americans,  think  airplanes  can  be  dangerous.  My 
associates  in  the  aerospace  industry  and  my  colleagues  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  a  growing  body  of  Americans  also  think  that  auto¬ 
mobiles  can  he  dangerous. 

People  have  said  that  changes  in  automobile  design  for  safety’s  sake 
should  lie  evolutionary  and  done  with  careful  testing.  I  won't  insult 
anybody  by  refuting  this  argument.  Perhaps  it  is  analogous  to  say¬ 
ing  that  a  faulty  aircraft  or  commercial  transport  should  be  transi¬ 
tioned  out  of  service  slowly.  What  we  know  about  physical  trauma 
reduction  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  practice  that  revolutionary  change  is 
a  necessity. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  safety  design  will  hurt  our  transport 
economy,  this  is  a  supposition  that  is  not  at  all  based  on  factxS  that  1 
can  see.  First  of  all.  Government  control  and  standards  in  Federal 
aviation  and  commercial  aviation  have  multiplied  many  times  the 
commercial  return  and  the  progress  of  the  industry.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  same  thing  would  not  lie  true  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  field. 

Secondly,  at  the  present  rate  each  year  there  are  many,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  potential  automobile  buyers  that  can’t  buy  because  they  are 
buried  underground. 
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Third,  certainly  a  significant  portion  of  the  $8  billion  spent  to  bury 
and  patch  up  people  might  well  be  used  to  purchase  new  automobiles. 

Fourth,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  design  and  construction  of 
a  safe  automobile  would  necessarily  increase  the  price  at  all.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  of  the  safety  suggestions  offered  by  various  members 
of  the  medical  profession  and  engineers  would  actually  reduce  the 
price  of  an  automobile. 

Certainly,  the  appearance  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  an  important  con- 
sideration;  especially  so  to  the  style-conscious  American  public*  I 
am  amused,  but  also  provoked,  with  a  recent  article  appearing  in  a 
widely  circulated  American  news  magazine.  The  writer  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  mislead  when  he  states  that  a  safety  car  might  look  like  a  tank, 
have  a  top  speed  of  40  or  50  miles  an  hour,  and  weigh  so  much  that 
it  would  be  extremely  costly  to  operate. 

The  writers  know  that  millions  of  Americans  will  read  and  believe 
the  message  in  that  it  is  carefully  worded  to  get  the  point  across. 

I  would  welcome  a  comparison  of  the  classical,  functional  beauty 
of  any  high-performance  American  aircraft  with  the  styling  ap¬ 
proaches  displayed  in  the  automotive  industry,  I  venture  to  say 
that  functional  design  is  a  greater  source  of  true  or  classic  beauty  than 
any  transient  stylisnness  whether  we  are  talking  about  silverware, 
F-lOS’s,  houses,  automobiles,  or  what-have-you* 

It  is  not  unusual  for  automobile  stylists  to  ape  functional  design  of 
aircraft*  Safety  design  in  automobiles  does  not  inherently  limit  the 
acceleration  or  highway  speed.  In  the  aerospace  industry  we  are  not 
consciously  stylish,  but  how  many  of  you  have  recently  seen  an  ugly 
aircraft  ? 

The  systems  approach  to  design  and  analyses  of  safety  car  systems 
is  just  as  feasible  for  safety  car  design  as  it  is  for  space  station  and 
high  performance  aircraft  design*  Its  advantages  are  primarily  in¬ 
volved  in  insuring  comprehensive  analysis  of  automotive  safety7  re¬ 
quirements  by  allowing  design  according  to  needed  function  rather 
than  a  ser  i  es  of  sm  al  1  elian  ges  to  a  tra  d  i  lion  a  1  prod  net .  This  a pp  roach 
almost  automatically  points  out  the  required  performance  definition. 

The  method  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  formal  analysis  and 
exact  definition  of  the  functions  to  be  performed  precede  final  design 
of  the  equipment.  From  the  chosen  functions,  mechanical  systems 
which  perform  the  functions  are  defined  in  terms  of  numbers. 

In  this  way,  the  effectiveness  of  the  mechanisms  can  be  measured 
and  logically  fitted  to  the  other  systems  in  overall  design.  A  pro¬ 
cedure  of  "set-  a  goal  and  work  to  it  for  design”  is  formally  set  up. 

For  example,  a  systematic  approach  to  the  passenger  compartment 
structural  system  of  the  safety  car  might  include:  (1 )  passenger  com¬ 
partment  integrity,  (2)  passenger  compartment  decelerat  ion  and  de¬ 
flection  systems,  (3)  interior  contact  injury  prevention  systems,  (4) 
occupant' or  occupant-injury  prevention  systems,  and  (5)  passenger 
restraint  systems. 

If  the  goals  are  sufficiently  comprehensive,  the  systems  approach 
insures  similar  comprehensiveness  in  analyzing  the  problem  as  a 
whole. 

This  approach  can  examine  the  entire  spectrum  of  automobile  usage 
by  all  Irinas  of  people  on  all  existing  types  of  streets,  highways,  and 
turnpikes  to  meet  those  uses  as  safety  as  is  possible* 
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Aerospace  safety  by  design  would  imply  fhe  deliberate  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  injury  preventing  or  reducing  features  into  the  initial  structure 
of  the  automobile  as  a  design  goal  in  opposition  to  adding  safety  de¬ 
vices  or  modifying  conventional  components.  Safety  by  design  would 
also  incorporate  many  human  factors— accident  prevention — con¬ 
siderations. 

The  most  effective  approach  to  crash  injury  protection  necessitates 
the  assumption  that  all  types  of  accident  situations  will  continue  to 
occur,  and  that  design  safety  should  attempt  to  protect  a  wide  range 
of  coverage  with  particular  emphasis  or  weighing  of  high  injury  in¬ 
cidence  areas  in  the  auto  interior. 

I  feel  that  reasonable  design  goals  would  include  a  forward  crash 
impact  injury  protection  at  speeds  up  to  r>G  miles  an  hour,  a  lateral 
crash  impact  injury  protection  up  to  40  miles  an  hour,  and  an  uncom¬ 
plicated  rollover  injury  protection  up  to  TO  miles  an  hour. 

With  these  design  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  occupant  injuries  by  more  than  one-half,  as  compared  to  auto¬ 
mobiles  now  on  the  road,  by  employing  practical  crash  injury  re¬ 
duction  or  protection  methods.  These  design  impact  speeds  encompass 
between  70  and  80  percent  of  all  injury-producing  accidents,  includ¬ 
ing  both  urban  and  rural  environments. ' 

Our  safety  ear  program  is  the  first  attempt  to  design  a  car  to  a 
crash  speed  rating  with  predicted  results  that  I  know  of. 

The  following  are  typical  preliminary  design  goals  which  have  been 
developed  to  establish  the  guidelines  for  the  safety  car  design : 

L  The  passenger  compartment  will  be  designed  to  be  inviolate  up 
to  and  including  all  design  goals.  This  means  that  intrusion  of  parts 
such  as  engines  or  wheels  forward  or  aft  of  the  passenger  compart¬ 
ment  will  not  occur  up  to  any  of  the  design  goals.  It  would  also  ex¬ 
clude  invasion  of  the  passenger  area  by  most  blunt  objects  from  outside 
the  car. 

2.  No  crash  will  cause  the  steering  column  to  be  pushed  into  the 
passenger  compartment*  The  geometry  and  action  of  the  steering 
column  anti  wheel  will  not  be  effected  by  crushing  of  the  front  end 
throughout  design  goals. 

3.  The  steering  wheel  and  column  will  be  designed  to  deflect  and 
absorb  energy  and  will  provide  adequate  impact  surface  area  to  resist 
the  motion  of  the  drivers  body  without  serious  injury  to  the  chest 
at  the  accelerations  and  force  encountered  under  design  goals* 

4.  Ejection  of  occupants  will  not  occur  in  any  crash  up  to  the  de¬ 
sign  goals.  The  doors  will  remain  dosed  and  windshields  will  not 
break  through* 

i>.  All  occupants  will  be  provided  with  suitable  restraint  means* 
Infant  and  child  restraint  devices  will  l>e  available  in  both  front  and 
rear  seating  areas.  The  psychological  acceptance  of  the  restraint 
system  will  be  maximized  by  deliberate  design  considerations. 

6.  Occupants  not  using  restraint  will  be  significantly  safer  than 
m^cars  of  conventional  construction  under  the  same  conditions. 

7.  Impact  injury-producing  structures  will  be  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  contact  with  head,  shoulders,  and  chest  of  the  restraint  oc¬ 
cupant  wherever  possible.  Where  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the 
design  will  be  such  as  will  minimize  the  injury  potential  of  the 
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mechanism  by  limiting  its  strength  to  avoid  excessive  unit  area  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  body . 

8 .  Glass  panels  will  be  chosen  to  provide  maximum  deflection  to 
alleviate  head  injuries.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  size  of  glass  frag¬ 
ments  produced  and  other  potential  danger  will  be  considered. 

9.  Gas  tanks  will  not  tear  loose  or  rupture  from  internal  pressure 
under  any  design  goals.  The  structure  adjacent  to  the  gas  tanks  will 
be  such  as  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  the  tank  being  pierced  by 
collapsing  structure. 

10.  In  jury -producing  mechanisms  will  be  constructed  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to : 

Increase  deflection  rapidly  under  loan; 

Absorb  energy ;  and 

Increase  contact  area  with  the  body  as  the  deflection  increases. 

The  aerospace  approach  to  crash  injury  prevention  is  to  establish 
an  optimum  design  point  that  allows  a  maximum  incorporation  of 
psychologically  acceptable  crash  injury  protection  features  within 
a  reasonable  cost  range.  The  problem  is* considerably  simplified  when 
safety  design  is  a  primary  goal  and  not  confined  to  adding  gadgets 
to  the  passenger  compartment. 

We  have,  for  the  last  25  years,  seen  many  excellent  groups  such  as 
the  Stapp  Conference,  the  ACIR,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
many  other  civilian  and  Government  research  groups  turn  out  reams 
of  excellent  studies. 

Wfe  could  continue  this  for  another  25  years  with  more  equally  good 
intentions  and  no  results — this  approach  becomes  little  more  than  a 
pseudoscience.  With  this  same  approach  we  could  still  be  experiment¬ 
ing  with  and  analyzing  how  to  improve  the  Wright  Brothers  airplane 
flown  in  1003,  but  people  developed  new  concepts  and  had  the  courage 
to  build  and  test  them. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  know  at  present  more  than 
enough  to  make  many  progressive  steps  in  the  design  of  an  automobile. 
How  many  times  do' we  have  to  pick  pieces  of  glass,  instruments,  tin, 
radio  knobs,  rearview  mirrors,  and  so  forth,  of  people’s  faces— 
vice  versa — to  realize  that  placing  them  in  an  impact  position  isn’t 
good  safety  design.  We  are  not  geniuses  in  the  aerospace  industry* 
but  we  do  know  enough  to  close  the  windows  when  it  mins.  We  have 
been  in  the  safety  business  for  many  years.  Republic  Aviation  has 
a  record  of  successful  aircraft  ejection  in  94  percent  of  the  attempts* 
We  are  used  to  the  responsibility  of  building  aircraft  to  military  and 
Government  standards. 

It  is  interesting  to  ponder  what  the  savings  in  human  life*  crippling, 
and  maiming  injuries  might  be  if  the  entire  billion  dollars  for  retool¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  this  year  were  spent  in  retooling  specifically  far 
safety. 

The  fact  that  we  are  25  or  30  or  more  years  late  in  establishing  man¬ 
datory  safety  standards,  or  that  we  may  not  initially  write  perfect 
safety  standards*  or  that  we  might  offend  somebody,  or  that  we  have  a 
natural  resistance  to  change  does  not  negate  the  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  people  from  continued  physical  trauma  as  a  result  of 
automobiles  which  are  hazardously  designed  or  produced. 
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Mr,  O’Brien.  Thank  yon  very  much.  Doctor,  You  obviously  have 
vast  experience  in  this  field.  Your  position  is  that  we  should  proceed 
to  solve  whatever  problems  we  can  at  the  earliest  date. 

Dr.  Gatts.  Absolutely,  The  writing  or  implementation  of  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  aircraft  industry  is  a  continuing  process  that  must  be  modi¬ 
fied  as  new  conditions  arise,' 

If  nothing  more,  the  continuous  increase  in  traffic  in  the  air  requires 
new  regulations  and  controls.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  standards 
in  the  automotive  industry.  We  will  never  write  perfect  standards 
because  we  are  dealing  with  a  dynamic  system. 

Mr,  O’Brien.  You  think,  however,  that  there  may  have  been  some 
overemphasis  on  the  alleged  lack  of  safety  of  the  existing  cars? 

Dr,  Gatts.  Would  you  repeat  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr,  O’Brien.  Do  you  think  there  may  have  been,  in  the  discussions, 
some  overemphasis  on  the  alleged  lack  of  safety  in  existing  auto¬ 
mobiles? 

Dr.  Gates,  That  question  really  calls  for  opinions,  I  might  say  in 
some  ways,  yes.  I  don’t  think  anybody  should  be  so  much  interested 
in  picking  out  any  organization  and  scolding  or  chastising  them.  The 
goal,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  not  who  is  to  blame  but  what  can  be 
done  about  the  situation  at  this  paint. 

Mr.  O'Brien.  And  the  overdrawing  of  a  case  could  result  in  select¬ 
ing  a  culprit  and  letting  everything  else  go  by  the  board, 

I  read  some  interesting  figures  awhile  back  that  one  out  of  five 
or  one  out  of  six  cats  made  since  19(50  new  cars,  were  recalled.  I  know 
what  my  reaction  was — that  they  were  all  recalled  because  of  proven 
lack  of  safety. 

Then  we  saw  some  fine  print  and  some  followups  and  we  discovered 
that  that  was  not  true.  That  did  not  minimize  the  desirability  of 
correcting  the  lack  of  safety  features,  hut  I  think  when  we  throw  the 
idea  at  the  American  people  that,  every  fifth  car  made  since  1960  is 
unsafe,  we  are  exaggerating  our  case.  I  don’t  think  we  have  to  do  that 
to  bring  about  a  correction. 

Dr,  Gates.  Yes,  sir ;  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  O’Brien.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Mr,  Mackay  ? 

Mr,  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Gatts,  this  is  a  tremendously  encouraging  bit  of  testimony,  be¬ 
cause  it  obviously  comes  from  someone  with  scientific  training.  Many 
of  us  who  are  pressing  for  a  new  Federal  role  believe  that  we  can  do 
better  than  w©  are  doing  based  upon  what  we  observe. 

Colonel  Stapp  is  here  to  complete  his  testimony,  but  the  most  arrest¬ 
ing  thing  I  have  heard  from  him  is  that  more  than  42  percent  of  the 
fatalities  occur  under  survivable  conditions.  I  notice  that  you  say  that 
more  than  half  of  the  injuries  could  be  eliminated. 

Dr.  G ATI's,  Yes,  sir.  I  think  a  minimum  of  half  of  the  deaths  and 
injuries  could  be  eliminated  if  the  interior  of  the  car  were  designed 
specifically  to  protect  people-well,  the  whole  car,  of  course,  but  per¬ 
haps  mom  attention  should  go  to  the  passenger  compart  ment. 

Accidents  are  happening  every  day,  ami  to  not  build  in  protection 
for  people  in  an  accident  situation  becomes  somewhat  indefensible,  I 
would  say. 
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Mr.  Mackay.  The  automobile  industry  has  expressed  concern  that 
we  might  have  unrealistic  safety  standards  adopted  which  would 
really  cripple  the  industry.  You  have  had  experience  in  space  and 
aviation.  I  realize  it  is  not  a  perfect  analogy,  but  do  you  see  how 
the  prototype  cars,  such  as  you  have  worked  on,  could  harm  the 

industry  ?  . 

1  )r.  Gatts.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  think  the  prototype  car  is  a  research 
tool  in  the  sense  that  it  may  show;,  by.  you  might  say,  an  objective 
group,  what  might  be  done,  what  might  be  capable  of  being  done  in  the 
way  of  safety  design. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  would  like  to  know  what,  you  had  to  do  with  the 
feasibility  study  of  the  New  York  State  safety  car  program,  the  first 
r0i)ort . 

Dr.  Gatts.  The  section  entitled  “Crash  Injury,”  the  first  section 
in  there,  was  written  by  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  We  have  not  had  any  cost  figures  presented  by  the 
administration  on  research.  I\  e  know  what  we  are  now  spending, 
and  we  know  it  is  not  much. 

Would  you  be  able  to  state  in  an  offhand  way,  based  on  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whole  situation,  what  you  think  would  be  an  appropriate 
budget  for  research  on  traffic  safety  per  year  by  this  Government  ( 

1  )r.  Gatts.  1  would  like  to  not  make  any  comment  there,  sir.  I  don’t 
feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  quest  ion.  1  think,  certainly,  a 
forward,  progressive  research  program  could  be  formulated,  and  a 
budget  for  it  could  lie  figured.  But  just  off  the  top  of  my  head  1 
would  lie  reluctant  to  answer  that  quest  ion. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  you  be  willing  to  develop  some  figures  if  it 
j  ust  relates  to  the  prototype  car  ? 

Dr.  Gatts.  Yes,  absolutely.  As  to  this  part,  I  think  there  already 
have  been  some  budgetary  figures  quoted  which,  if  I  recall,  are  in  the 
order  of  $5  million  for  the' actual  construction  of  the  car. 

I  believe  that  is  something  like  a  half  dozen  prototype  units  suitable 
for  crash  testing. 

Mr.  Mackay.  One  other  question :  Do  you  think  the  element  of  com- 

Eetition  would  be  desirable  in  the  development  of  prototype  cars?  I 
now  in  space  contracts  they  will  let  contracts  to  different  corpora¬ 
tions  and  say,  “We  want  certain  results  and  you  can  go  about  it  any 
way  you  want  to  get  it.” 

Do  you  think,  for  instance,  if  there  was  a  California  prototype  car 
project  and  one  in  New  York  having  different  teams  would  this  prob¬ 
ably  get  results  quicker  ? 

Dr  Gatts.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Mackay.  If  you  do  it  by  contract  with  a  private  enterprise,  you 
don’t  have  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Government,  but  you  have  an  ener¬ 
getic,  private  research  team,  do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Gatts.  We  have  a  very  energetic  team  at  Republic.  We  find  it 
a  fascinating  project. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Did  you  see  the  Protectomatic  device? 

Dr.  Gatts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  it? 

Dr.  Gaits.  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  device.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  it.  I  would  not  have  an  opinion  that  I  could  give 
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right  now.  We  have  received  thousands  of  such  ideas  and  we  have 
quite  a  file  of  this  material  already. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  idea,  I  think  the  lack  of  lateral  protection 
limits  it  somewhat,  but  perhaps  that  is  not  really  a  handicap  to  making 
use  of  the  device. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  Do  you  think  Congress  should  require  that  an  agency 
of  the  Government  screen  or  consider  every  safety  device  on  a  vehicle 
that  might  be  brought  to  Washington  ?  The  inventors  complain  that 
they  can  find  no  one. 

Dr.  Gatts.  That  is  a  question  somewhat  out  of  the  area  that  I  am 
qualified  to  answer,  sir.  I  think  there  should  be  some  way  of  translat¬ 
ing  improvements  and  ideas  into  motor  vehicles.  I  don't  know  whether 
this  should  be  a  private  agency,  a  Government  agency  or  what.  But 
if  it  is  a  good  idea,  I  don't  think  it  should  sit  around  for  10  or  15  years 
before  anybody  recognizes  it  or  looks  at  it. 

It  is  true  that  many  times  private  organizations  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  finance  advertising  and  publicity  campaigns  necessary  to  get 
these  things  into  circulation. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Do  you  know  of  any  point  in  the  country  where  all 
present  research  is  pulled  together? 

Dr.  Gatts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  for  an  excellent  paper. 

Do  you  l>elong  to  the  American  Association  of  Automotive  Medi¬ 
cine? 

Dr.  Gatts.  I  do  not  belong  to  that,  but  I  do  belong  to  the  Physicians 
for  Automotive  Safety. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  think  you  let  Public  Roads  off  too  easy. 

Dr.  Gatts.  Sir,  I  didn’t  mean  to  let  anybody  off.  The  main  point 
I  wanted  to  make  is  that  T  personally  think  the  automobile  is  the 
quickest  and  fastest  way.  But  I  hope  I  made  the  point  that  this  is  a 
complex  situation  and  involves  all  of  the  elements,  including  the 
weather,  the  road,  the  driver:  his  age,  and  so  on. 

I  merely  concentrated  on  the  automobile  because  I  think  it  is  a  more 
expedient  approach  to  positive  results. 

Mr.  Farxsley.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  double-barreled  approach. 
I  think  you  are  right  about  the  automobile.  The  Government  says  we 
will  watch  the  automobile  manufacturers,  and  I  thought  maybe  we 
could  let  the  automobile  manufacturers  watch  the  Government  about 
the  standards  for  their  roads,  streets  and  highways,  but  then  they  get 
together  and  say,  “We  won’t  bother  you  if  you  don’t  bother  us.” 

T  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  Public  Roads.  They  don’t  even  know 
that  people  can't  see  in  the  dark.  You  could  light  the  highways  in 
*2  years.  You  know  how  many  lives  that  would  save.  You  could 
make  them  one-way  in  a  few  years.  You  know  how  many  lives  that 
would  save  and  how  much  property  damage  would  be  reduced. 

On  automobiles  vou  can  do  it  fast  but  it  is  very  hard  to  do  it  on  old 
cars.  It  is  not  hard  to  light  old  streets  and  highways. 

I  will  give  vou  my  propaganda  seeing  that  you  gave  me  yours. 

Dr.  Gatts.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Satterfield  ( presiding) .  Mr.  Keith  ? 
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Mr*  Keith.  Are  you  by  chance  an  amateur  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety  or  road  design  ? 

Dr*  Gatts.  Sir,  I  claim  little,  if  any,  authority  here.  In  discussing 
the  problem  of  injury  in  cars  you  cannot  stay  completely  away  from 
roads*  Y et  ifc  is  not  my  area  of  experience, 

Mr.  Keith*  Thank  you* 

Mr*  Satterfield.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

I  f  not,  thank  you  very  much,  sir* 

Dr.  Gaits.  Thank  you. 

Mr*  Satterfield*  Colonel  Stapp, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel  Stapp  came  on  the  other 
afternoon,  very  late  in  the  afternoon,  in  fact,  with  only  four  of  us  left, 
and  I  regret  there  are  not  more  present  today  because  the  chairman 
then  felt  that  his  testimony  was  so  vital  that  we  had  hoped  that  more 
of  us  could  hear  it*  I  felt  that  way,  too* 

I  want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
what  I  said  then,  and  that  is  that  Colonel  Stapp  is  one  of  our  great 
national  heroes,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  his  work  in  discovering  the 
limits  of  durability  of  tne  human  body.  He  did  the  bobsled  tests  at 
risk  to  his  own  life*  I  think  a  lot  of  the  heroes  in  wartime  would  not 
have  lieen  heroes  if  they  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  his  research. 

Of  all  the  people  my  office  has  talked  to,  we  have  been  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  dedication  to  the  idea  of  human  sa  fety  and  his  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject  than  most  anyone  we  have  met. 

I  wotild  like  t o  pay  my  respects  to  him ■ 

Mr.  Satterfield*  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  all  acquainted 
with  Colonel  Stapp’s  history  and  the  contributions  he  has  made  in 
this  field*  We  are  sorry  we  were  not  able  to  complete  his  testimony 
the  last  time  he  was  here* 

We  appreciate  your  coming  back.  If  you  would  like  to  pick  up 
where  you  left  off,  we  would  appreciate  it* 

FURTHER  STATEMENT  OF  COL  JOHN  P,  STAPP,  USAF,  CHIEF, 

IMPACT  INJURY  BRANCH,  ARMED  FORCES  INSTITUTE  OF 

PATHOLOGY 

Colonel  Staff.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr*  Mackay  for  his 
very  kind  words  and  to  state  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  speak 
on  research  in  lifesaving.  It  is  very  applicable  to  traffic  safety. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  sections  104  and  105  of  H.R.  1322S 
as  they  relate  to  the  potential  military  contributions  to  traffic  safety 
research  and  to  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies  in  the 
area  of  traffic  safety* 

At  present,  I  am  assigned  to  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Path¬ 
ology  as  Chief  of  the  Impact  Injury  Branch*  I  have  been  there  ap¬ 
proximately  1  year.  The  objectives  that  were  set  for  me  to  attempt 
to  meet  were  (i)  the  development  of  a  registry  of  accident  pathology 
so  that  statistical  and  epidemiological  studies  could  be  made  to  meas¬ 
ure  and  to  attempt  to  find  remedies  for  the  very  large  loss  of  life  and 
hospitalization  rate  from  injuries  incurred  in  the  armed  services, 
partly  because  the  ages  of  people  in  the  armed  sendees  preclude  the 
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loss  of  life  from  cancer  and  circulatory  diseases  which  are  usually 
terminal  for  the  human  race. 

Military  accidents*  injury ,  and  death  rates  far  exceed  any  other 
causes  that  we  have  for  death  and  illness.  This  much  we  have  been 
able  to  put  together  during  the  past  year  to  help  justify  starting  a 
Registry  of  Accident  Pathology  so  that  we  can  organize  our  work  in 
this  area. 

If  I  have  permission  to  present  these  slides,  I  will  attempt  to  make 
my  points. 

(A  slide  was  shown.) 

This  will  outline  the  size  of  the  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
compare  it  with  illness  and  death  rate  from  all  other  causes.  I  have 
been  much  impressed  in  looking  through  our  archives  of  approxi¬ 
mately  700,000  autopsies  at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology 
with  the  potential  there  for  good  statistical  studies.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  host  documented  population  in  the  world  when  w©  take  up 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces.  They  are  documented  from  finger¬ 
prints  to  death  certificates  with  great  detail. 

Taking  the  20-vear  period  from  just  after  World  War  II,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  the  1st  of  January  1945,  to  the  end  of  December  1904, 
we  were  able  to  assemble  data  from  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
sources  showing  that  accidents  had  taken  97,117  lives,  while  all  other 
causes  took  27,592.  The  man-days  lost  in  hospitalization  from  acci¬ 
dents  am  a  sizable  port  ion  of  the  total  for  all  causes. 

(Slide.) 

As  a  background  for  these  figures  which  are  given  in  absolute  num¬ 
bers  rather  than  percentages  or  rates,  we  can  look  over  the  average 
troop  strength  during  the  20  years  1945  through  1904  during  which 
the  Air  Force  became  a  separate  entity  from  the  Army,  and  then  the 
average  troop  strength  per  year  with  the  past  5  years  so  that  this 
could  be  compared  with  the  absolute  figures  that  we  give  you  on  acci¬ 
dent,  death,  and  injury. 

(Slide.) 

Broken  into  5-year  periods,  you  can  see  that  the  5-year  period  1945- 
50,  the  Army,  which  also  combined  the  Air  Corps",  recorded  28,388 
deaths  from  accidents,  versus  7,583  from  other  causes. 

Going  to  1955-60,  down  to  the  bottom  to  the  total,  you  can  see  that 
for  that  period,  19,289  deaths  occurred  from  accidents  versus  5,386 
from  other  causes. 

This  is  a  consistent  trend  through  the  20- year  period. 

(Slide.) 

Our  cost  figures  times  1,000  in  this  table  are  derived  from  assessing 
$40,000  for  each  death  as  the  cost,  and  the  $42-a-day  cost  of  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  for  each  man-day  spent  in  hospitals.  The  cost  is  rather  enormous 
when  you  multiply  down  to  the  totals,  accidents  versus  other  causes, 
per  5-year  intervals,  the  cost  in  deaths  and  man-days  of  hospitalization* 
It  gets  to  over  $1  billion  for  1955-00,  the  last  complete  year  we  had,  for 
costs  of  burying  and  hospitalizing  people. 

(Slide.) 

By  yearly  intervals  I960  through  1964,  and  the  figures  are  incom¬ 
plete  for  1963-64  for  the  ILS,  Navy,  this  gives  a  conception  of  the 
annual  trend.  This  is  for  all  accidents.  Most-  of  them,  however,  are 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  This  only  includes  the  personnel  in  uniform 
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and  not  their  families.  We  had  1,228  deaths.  It  went  from  950  to 
1,140  deaths  for  the  Army  from  accidents  versus  50T  to  562  from  all 
other  causes  in  those  annual  figures* 

When  we  go  to  the  totals  we  find  roughly  three  times  as  many  people 
killed  by  accidents  as  from  ot  her  causes  in  the  annual  figures. 

(Slide.)  .  JT 

The  loss  by  sick  man-days  represents  a  sizable  loss  of  effective  effort 
and  causes  us  m  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  three  Armed  F  orces  who  are 
charged  with  the  reponsibility  for  conserving  the  lighting  strength 
with  realizing  we  have  here  our  worst  epidemic. 

The  last  year  we  had  complete  totals  for  is  1962, 1,744,421  man-days 
lost  on  accidents,  versus  7,786*241  for  all  other  causes. 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  the  Medical  Corps,  we  can  say 
that  accidents  have  replaced  venereal  disease  as  a  factor  for  time  lost 
from  duty  and  hospitalization.  The  same  epidemiological  research 
methods  that  reduced  the  venereal  disease  problem  to  a  nonhospitahz- 
ing  situation  in  most  cases  can  be  applied  to  reducing  our  accident 
epidemic  problem. 

(Slide.) 

Briefly,  through  the  totals  for  the  complete  years  that  we  have,  1960, 
1961,  and  1962,  the  totals  at  the.  bottom  for  accidents,  we  are  paying 
around  $200  million  a  year,  and  that  is  a  total  waste.  It  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  and  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  Armed 


Forces. 

(Slide.)  ,  _  +  _  *  ,  * 

One  of  the  activities  which  I  have  proposed,  which  has  received 
some  favorable  consideration,  is  if  we  put  together  a  working  commit¬ 
tee  on  accidents  of  the  three  Armed  Forces.  Here  are  some  suggested 
activities  for  it.  This  has  not  come  about  yet,  but  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Th is  is  shown  as  background  for  my  further  suggestions  relating 
to  sections  104  and  105  of  the  bill.  # 

Once  again  an  overall  approach  to  this  problem,  we  can  begin 
translating  research  and  analysis  into  application  for  training,  lor 
regulation,  and  for  requiring  protective  devices  and  practices  for  acci¬ 
dent  prevention. 

My  activities  in  this  area  of  accidents  and  of  protection  from 
bodily  injury  began  in  1946.  At  that  time  I  was  assigned  a  project  to 
determine  the  tolerance  of  the  human  body  to  impact  forces  such  as 
were  proving  fatal  in  many  aircraft  crashes.  #  . 

To  make  this  brief  and  simple,  our  concept,  of  determining  human 
tolerance  to  mechanical  force  consisted  in  reproducing  the  conditions 
of  an  aircraft  crash  as  realistically  as  possible  under  controlled  and 
measured  conditions,  and  then  to  expose  the  human  body  to  progressive 


increments  of  crash. 

The  velocity  of  aircraft,  as  it  would  probably  be  at  the  tune  of  a 
crash,  could  best  lie  reproduced  with  a  rocket  sled.  A  launching  track 
was  available  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  left  over  from  testing  of 
V-l  rockets  of  World  War  TT-  A  contractor,  the  Northrop  Aircraft 
Co.,  built  a  rocket  sled  weighing  appoximately  1,500  pounds  and  of 
strenirth  sufficient  to  withstand  200  times  gravity  loads  of  impact. 

This  sled,  propelled  by  rockets  of  the  type  used  in  launching  air¬ 
craft,  so-called  .TA TO  bottles,  solid  fuel  rockets,  could  be  used  to  attain 
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aircraft  velocities.  A  system  of  mechanical  friction  brakes,  verv 
powerful,  capable  of  providing  as  much  os  1.800,000  pounds  of  braking 
foice,  could  tie  preset  to  give  any  desired  deceleration,  slowdown 
pattern  or  stopping  pattern,  that  we  wished. 

A  series  of  experiments  began  in  which  the  rocket  sled  accelerated 
to  the  velocity  of  about  180  miles  per  hour  in  approximately  TOO  feet, 
to  burnout  of  the  rockets  in  5  seconds,  with  a  |»eriod  of  a  half  second 
from  burnout  before  entry  into  the  brakes.  At  that  point  the  velocity 
or  the  sled  could  be  changed  In'  mechanical  friction  brakes,  as  you  will 
see  m  the  motion  picture. 

The  occupant  fastened  in  the  seat,  of  the  sled  would  be  exposed  to 
the  decelerations  of  this  sled  simulating  aircraft  crash.  By  pro- 
pvssive  series  of  experiments,  we  could  find  out  the  limit  of  voluntary 
tolerance,  h  tirther  experiments  to  further  limits  were  accomplished 
with  suitably  anesthetized  animal  subjects. 

We  will  show  yon  a  portion  of  a  motion  picture  that  will  demon- 
strafe  how  these  experiments  were  accomplished.  The  importance  of 
tins  is  that  the  data  attained  from  these  experiments  not  only  served 
the  Air  and  the  Armed  Forces  in  terms  of  protection  in  aircraft 
crashes,  but  was  freely  turned  over  to  the  automotive  industry  as  early 
as  195.>  for  evaluating  human  protective  measures  that  could  be  taken 
in  automotive  crashes. 

(Film  presentation*) 

This  shows  the  back  of  the  seat,  a  strong  steel  seat  with  the  same 
configuration  as  an  aircraft  seat,  with  the  subject  prepared  for  a 
forward-facing  deceleration.  This  is  the  four  channels  of  telemetry 

’S11"? the  imPact  /or  recording  and  for  telling  us  what 

bSvSwUr"lg  paSSage  throu£h  (jle  mechanical  friction  brakes  you 

trJ-l'rfl  himTT*  °fi  during  impact  from  a  camera  looking 

•  *  throuFh  11  t,,!ine  m  the  wmfehWd  of  the  sled.  You  can 
tnUDeIltS  n,ou,ltecl  on  fl,e  hebiet*  011  hi*  chest,  and  under 

?  t50°-f rarae-per-secon d  mot  ion  picture  profile  we  see  the  sub- 
met  enfermg  a pproxmni ( c.ly  160  miles  per  hour  and  slowed  down  to 
it  r  1 1 almost  a  00-miIe:per-hour  deceleration,  in  26  feet, 
the  restraints  *  36  timCS  *'S  >°f  y  wej2ht  of  force  is  P"shi»^  him  into 

"y1®"  ^ebbing  restraints  about  74200  pounds  tensile 
If  thickness  of  straps.  In  this  case  there  were  shoulder 
!to,p  '“m  ,he  te" "»*>• 

Tf  Ciosf T  of  fche  brakes  in  action.  They  consist  of  two 

parallel  keels  11  feet,  long  under  the  sled  passing  between  jaws  that 
grip  like  vises.  The  earn  on  the  front  of  the  sled  trips  the  triggers  and 
allows  the  brakes  to  close.  This  was  our  maximum  run  in  which  the 
subject,  was  exposed  to  a  change  of  velocity  of  154  miles  an  hour  to  34 
miles  an  hour,  a  120-mile-an-hour  speed  change  in  32  feet  and  to  t 
ton,  of  force.  45.2  times  gravity,  doting  possaje  brakes 
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The  accelerometer  is  held  in  the  mouth,  one  on  the  chest*  one  on  the 
right  knee,  another  under  the  seat,  with  telemetry  transmitting  impact 
information.  The  subject’s  status  is  examined  immediately  before  the 
run  and  comparable  measurements  made  on  him,  observation  and  phys¬ 
ical  examination  afterward. 

We  find  that  4  tons  of  force  did  not  produce  loss  of  consciousness. 
Ton  see  here  the  head-on  eloseup  at  128  frames  per  second.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  able  to  walk  away  from  a  45.2-G  crash,  which  would  have  been 
completely  demolishing  to  light  aircraft  of  that  time.  This  is  photo¬ 
graphed  slowed  down  about  fourfold.  The  profile  views  of  the  sled 
in  deceleration  that-  you  saw  were  at  about  1,500  frames  per  second. 

We  tested  the  body  and  forward-facing  and  backward-facing  posi¬ 
tions.  We  also  tested  restraint  systems  using  parachute  dummies. 
Here  you  see  a  parachute  dummy  accelerated  to  180  miles  per  hour, 
entering  the  brakes  at  about  160  miles  per  hour.  The  sled  comes  to  a 
stop  in  26  feet  from  entering  the  brakes.  The  harness  failed,  The 
dummy  went  through  inch  thick  tongue-and-groove  pine  plank  and 
sailed  through  the  air  110  feet  before  landing  between  the  rails. 

Tli  is  is  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  momentum  of  the  180-pound 
body.  The  same  thing  could  have  happened  to  a  man.  The  accel¬ 
erometers  before  the  cables  broke  were  recording  32  times  gravity, 
or  6,800  pounds  load  on  the  dummy. 

We  did  a  total  of  73  human  experiments  in  this  series  ;  19  of  them 
in  the  backward -facing  position  that  we  will  show  you  in  a  moment. 
This  is  a  subject  silting  backward.  You  will  note  there  is  no  relative 
motion  of  the  body  except  for  the  arms  Hailing  backward  briefly,  so  all 
of  tlie  strong  back  surface  of  the  body  is  used  to  sustain  load.  There 
is  no  snapping  of  snubbing  such  as  occurred  in  the  forward-facing 
ride.  This  is  what  we  have  recommended  as  the  best  protective 
position  for  air  transport  passengers. 

The  crew  can  wear  a  lot  of  harness  and  sit  facing  forward,  but  the 
passengers,  restrained  by  seat  belts,  only  have  optimum  protection 
against  crash  forces  in  this  position.  Passengers  in  the  forward- 
facing  position  in  air  transports  have  been  known  to  flail  forward  in 
their  belts  which  were  fastened  according  to  their  own  whims. 

In  I960,  in  an  Electra  crash  which  occurred  at  Logan  Airport  in 
Boston,  there  were  45  sets  of  fractured  skulls  against  the  food  trays 
in  the  backs  of  the  seats  in  front  of  the  passengers  and  38  sets  of  broken 
legs  from  flailing  into  the  understracture  of  the  seats.  This  can  be 
avoided  with  a  passenger  held  in  a  position  where  no  flailing  occurs. 

Automobile  crashes  occur  at.  considerably  lower  velocities  and  there 
is  more  forward  clearance,  lower  forces,  and,  therefore,  there  is  less 
urgency  about  seating  backward  in  an  automobile.  The  subject  here, 
after  being  exposed  to  38  times  gravity  in  a  backward-facing  position, 
is  getting  out  of  the  seat  and  getting  Yearly  to  do  some  calisthenics  to 
demonstrate  he  has  sustained  no  injury. 

This  is  a  device  with  which  we  demonstrate  tolerance  to  impact 
while  restrained  with  a  seat  belt  only.  This  is  a  mbberband  catapult. 
It  is  portable.  It  is  about  25  feet  long,  244  feet  wide,  with  the  seat 
mounted  on  rails  which  is  shot  forward,  as  with  a  slingshot,  and 
stopped  in  about  2  feet  of  mechanical  friction,  spring-loaded  brakes. 

The  stop  that  you  see  here  will  be  from  18  miles  an  hour  in  about 
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6  inches.  This  was  done  with  four  different  subjects  to  demonstrate 
to  those  who  questioned  the  efficacy  of  seat  belts  that  loads  up  to  4,800 
pounds  could  be  tolerated.  This  is  a  4,800- pound  declaration  against 
the  seat  belt. 

At  that  time,  for  automobile  purposes,  there  was  some  argument 
about  going  up  to  even  4,000  pounds  on  the  tensile  strength  of  seat 
belts.  But  it  was  demonstrated  that  this  man,  with  some  pain,  could 
tolerate  4,800  pounds  of  impact  during  40  milliseconds  in  going  from 
18  miles  an  hour  to  a  stop  in  6  inches* 

We  used  four  different  subjects  because  none  of  them  wanted  to 
volunteer  for  it  a  second  time*  The  only  injuries  sustained  here  were 
painful  back  and  neck  muscles  on  the  day  following  due  to  the  sudden 
stretching, 

I  think  we  can  stop  the  film  here  because  the  rest  of  it  demonstrates 
other  devices,  but  doesn’t  bring  any  new  material  to  the  subject. 

We  carried  on  these  experiments  to  the  limit  of  aircraft  structure 
capability,  not  necessarily  to  the  limit  of  human  capability.  We  did 
experiments  with  anesthetized  hogs,  bears,  and  chimpanzees,  on  up  to 
lethal  and  very  injurious  points  and  found  that  as  a  rule  of  thumb, 
the  upper  limit  of  human  voluntary  tolerance  is  between  a  fourth 
and  a  third  of  the  limit  for  death  or  serious  and  permanent  injury. 
This  gives  a  very  good  spread  within  which  to  work  in  terms  of 
human  protection. 

To  date,  in  all  the  transportation  devices  that  we  have,  airplanes 
or  what  have  you,  the  protective  devices  have  not  quite  gone  to  human 
limits,  only  to  the  limits  of  willingness  and  in  a  few  cases  the  limits  of 
strength  of  stnictu re  of  the  transportation  device. 

I  have  a  few  slides  to  show  by  way  of  explaining  how  rocket  sled 
information  cun  be  translated  into  airplane  and  car  crash  application. 
(Slide) 

This  diagram  shows  deceleration  from  154  to  34  miles  an  hour  in 
31  feet  during  which  the  subject  experienced  46*2  g.’s  measured  on  Ms 
chest,  45*4  measured  on  the  sled  frame.  Tins  amounted  to  8,000 
pounds1  load.  If  we  were  to  lake  the  same  8,000-pound  load  and 
start  at  120  miles  an  hour  instead  of  154  and  <ro  to  a  complete  stop, 
while  the  subject  experienced  a  4-ton  load,  the  distance  would  l>o 
telescoped  to  10  feet*  What  this  means  is  that  a  jet  aircraft  at  its 
normal  landing  speed  can  be  brought  to  a  halt  in  one-third  its  length 
and  have  the  pilot  walk  away  if  he  is  properly  protected* 

If  we  were  to  express  an  individual  to  a  4-ton  stop  from  60  miles 
an  hour  to  zero,  the  calculated  distance  is  reduced  to  3  feet*  'Fhis 
means  that  a  man  can  walk  away  from  a  60-mi le-amhour  crash  in 
the  usual  distance  that  the  front  of  the  car  will  telescope  against  a 
stone  wall  and  not  necessarily  be  injured  if  nothing  has  collapsed  on 
him.  if  his  restraints  hold  ,  ami  if  he  i*  securely  restrained. 

This  is  more  than  a  seat  belt,  cf  con  ^e.  This  r  mild  b  *  wbb  shoulder 
straps  and  lap  licit,  or  else  seated  in  the  backward-facing  posit  ion. 
We  have  even  done  experiments  in  which  wo  have  gone  to  higher 
than  speed  of  sound  with  the  rocket  sled,  to  a  speed  of  708  miles  per 
hour,  stopping  in  160  feet,  in  three-tenths  of  a  second,  and  had  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  chimpanzee  seated  in  the  backward-facing  position*  This 
is  lethal  to  a  chimpanzee  seated  in  the  forward-facing  position. 
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So  we  have  gone  through  pretty  much  the  gamut  of  speeds  with 
which  an  individual  might  expect  to  begin  to  stop,  and  to  minimum 
distances  that  sled  structure  could  withstand  while  putting  an  indi- 
vidual  to  a  stop.  There  is  no  lack  of  informat  ion  on  the  tolerance  and 
survival  limits* 

(Slide.)  .  .  ,  .  .  t 

In  going  from  154  to  34  miles  an  hour  in  31  feet,  this  is  the  graph 
of  change  of  fmve  experienced  by  the  subject.  It  takes  roughly  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  to  reach  the  peak  and  about  another  one-tenth  of  a 
second,  or  a  little  more  than  a  one-tenth  of  a  second  for  the  force  to 
decay  at  the  end  of  this  decelerat  ion, 

(Slide.)  .  J  J  J 

Here  are  deceleration  curves  bv  industry-sponsored  and  industry- 
accomplished  crashes  of  automobiles  against  barriers  and  against 
other  automobiles.  You  can  see  that  the  curves  roughly  compare  in 
duration  and  pattern,  and  magnitude.  The  delay  that  you  see  in  the 
upper  curve  there  of  seat  belt,  load  compared  to  peak  or  the  decelera¬ 
tion  represents  the  time  it  takes  to  translate  the  force  from  the  front 
end  of  an  automobile  to  the  body  of  the  subject  after  compressing 
the  front  of  the  automobile  29  inches,  the  deformation  curve,  and 
after  stretching  the  webbing  of  the  harness  restraining  this  dummy 
subject.  Even  at  higher  velocities  the  forces  are  less  in  the  lower 
curve,  which  is  a  car-to-car  crash  with  two  vehicles. 

(Slide.) 

This  is  a  diagram  of  the  restraint  system  used  in  the  154-  to  34-mi  le¬ 
an -hour  crash. 


(Slide.) 

This  is  the  standard  Air  Force  fighter  restraint  system,  a  system 
of  shoulder  straps  and  seat  belt. 

(Slide.) 

This  is  the  seat  belt  alone, 

(Slide.)  .  .  , 

This  is  a  diagram  of  the  4,800-pound  test  which  you  saw  m  the 
motion  picture.  The  one  place  where  these  principles  have  been 
applied  most  effectively  ryiu  completely  is  in  the  Mercury  capsule. 

(Slide.) 

This  is  a  diagram  of  the  restraint  system  of  the  Mercury  astronaut 
who  lies  on  a  couch  of  foam  plastic  5  inches  thick  which  will  deform 
and  stay  deformed,  who  is  held  in  place  by  shoulder  belt,  seat  belt, 
chest  belt,  knee  restraints. 

Furthermore,  under  the  couch  is  a  supporting  structure  of  crush- 
able  aluminum  honeycomb.  This  was  tested  and  developed  at  Vi  right 
Field  Aero-Medical  Laboratories  when  I  was  chief  of  that  laboratory. 
The  combined  energy  absorption  of  the  crushable  aluminum  honey¬ 
comb  and  of  the  foam  plastic  lining  attenuates  from  a  90  times  grav¬ 
ity  impact  to  less  than  20  times  gravity.  So  in  a  very  compact  form 
we  have  all  of  the  energy  absorbing  potential  for  protecting  the 
occupant  that  could  be  developed. 

Furthermore,  where  safety  was  the  prime  consideration  at  any 
cost,  the  body  position  was  such  that  all  impacts  of  acceleration  to 
orbit,  of  reentry  and  of  landing  were  with  the  subject  in  the  back- 
ward-facing  position  so  that  he  is  pressed  down  into  the  couch. 
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T he  amount  of  information  which  could  be  translated  from  air¬ 
plane  and  space  research,  to  automobile  application,  and  the  amount 
of  information  we  were  able  to  give  the  Society  of  Automotive  En¬ 
gineers*  of  which  I  am  a  member,  for  helping  to  prepare  the  SAE 
standards  for  seat  belts  indicates  the  potential  for  what  could  be 
done  in  direct  research  on  the  vehicular  crash  protection  problem 
if  we  were  permitted  to  do  such  research. 

But,  since  1050,  the  Armed  Forces  Appropriations  Committee  has 
forbidden  any  moneys  to  be  appropriated  for  research  which  might 
relate  to  off-base  accidents,  on  the  assumption  that  these  were  properly 
the  province  of  another  branch  of  the  Government,  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Public  Health  Service  lias  never 
received  appropriations  for  doing  any  research  on  military  off-base 
accidents. 

We  are  therefore  in  a  dilemma,  something  like  trying  to  do  research 
on  malaria  but  confined  to  doing  research  on  on-base  mosquitoes  while 
leaving  alone  the  off-base  mosquitoes. 

Furthermore,  in  the  statistical  area  we  have  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  more  accurate  data  on  our  personnel  which  might  be  ap¬ 
plied,  for  instance,  in  driver  accident  studies.  We  have  complete  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  drivers  and  their  family  history,  if  you  would  like.  If 
there  is  any  information  we  want,  we  can  get  it.  Military  personnel 
can  not  refuse  to  gi  ve  i  t  to  us. 

So  with  the  facilities  for  statistical  analysis,  the  computer  that  we 
have  at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  and  the  mechanism 
for  collecting  this  information,  I  think  we  could  outdo  any  presently 
operati ng  civil  ian  agency  in  terms  of  accuracy. 

This  is  lost  unless  there  is  some  means  of  supporting  research  in 
this  area,  T  therefore  ask  consideration  be  given  to  a  modification  of 
sections  104  and  105  which  would  include  support  of  military  research 
and  include  military  organizations  in  the  cooperation  terms  described 
in  section  105  of  H.R.  13228. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Satterfield,  Thank  you,  Colonel.  I  have  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  at  this  point.  The  slides  yoq  showed  us  were  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  total. 

Did  you  have  any  information  as  to  what  percentage  of  those  ac* 
ciden ts  were  the  result  of  automobile  coll  isions  ? 

Colonel  Stapf,  The  last  5  years,  1%0  through  1965,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  each  ran  between  400  and  f>00  persons  killed  per  year, 
in  uniform,  in  automobile  accidents,  and  this  does  not  include  mem* 
bers  of  the  family  not  in  uniform. 

The  on-base  accident  deaths  run  under  25  per  service  per  year,  on 
the  average.  So  practically  all  of  it  is  off-base  accidents^ 

Mr.  Satterfield.  The  figures  you  showed  us  on  the  slides  include  all 
accidents! 

Colonel  Staff.  Yes,  sir:  they  do  include  all  accidents.  I  just 
wanted  to  show  that  this  is  our  big  epidemic. 

Mr,  Satterfield.  What  percentage,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  would  you 
sav  were  attributable  to  automobile  accidents? 

Colonel  Staff.  At  least-  half  of  all  the  accidents. 
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Mr*  Satterfield*  X  have  one  other  question:  Does  the  Air  Force 
and  do  all  the  Armed  Forces,  gather  information  about  the  acci¬ 
dents  that  occur  on  base  and  investigate  them  ? 

Colonel  Staff*  Yes,  sir*  Various  agencies  do,  some  of  them  police- 
type  agencies,  of  course,  gather  the  information  for  possible  action  in 
cases  where  laws  am  violated,  and  hospitals  gather  the  information 
for  their  reasons. 

It  seems  that  although  we  can’t  do  research  on  off-base  accidents,  we 
still  have  to  treat  the  people  injured  in  off-base  accidents  in  military 
hospitals. 

Mr*  Satterfield.  Then  that  information  is  available  to  someone 
who  could  coordinate  it  ? 

Colonel  Staff*  Yes* 

Mr.  Satterfield*  Mr*  Mackay? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr*  Chairman* 

Thank  you  again,  Colonel,  for  your  patience*  I  attributed  a  figure 
to  you  a  while  ago  that  more  than  42  percent  of  the  fatalities  on  the 
streets  and  highways  occur  under  survivable  conditions* 

Did  1  quote  you  correctly  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  Y  on  cert  a  i  nly  d  i  d*  That  i  s  a  conservat  i  ve  figure. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  may  have  been  in  error  about  the  number  of  service 
personnel  killed  in  traffic  accidents  compared  with  those  killed  in 
combat. 

Do  you  know  the  most  recent  tally  on  the  number  of  men  who  have 
died  from  hostile  action  in  Vietnam?  Just  approximately,  if  you  can. 

Colonel  Staff*  I  can  state.  J  think  without  breaking  security,  about 
to  March  1, 100(1*  from  the  beginning,  it  was  1,527  from  hostile  action, 
and  in  that  theater  about  260or  270  front  traffic  accidents. 

Mr.  Mackay.  T7.S*  service  personnel  everywhere  in  the  world,  dur¬ 
ing  this  same  period  of  time — now  many  have  died  in  traffic  accidents? 

Colonel  Staff.  We.  estimate,  up  to  March  1  of  this  year.  1,527  being 
killed  in  all  up  to  that  time  in  hostile  action,  that  it  would  be  compared 
lo  over  11,000  killed  from  accidents,  not  just  automobile  accidents  but 
all  accidents,  all  over  the  world,  in  the  same  length  of  time* 

Mr.  Mackay.  Can  you  give  us  a  breakdown  on  the  number  who  have 
died  in  auto  accidents  or  vehicular  accidents  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  T  would  say  probably  5,000  or  6,000*  About  half  of 
the  11,000. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  three  times  as  many 
service  personnel  have  died  from  traffic  accidents  than  Have  died  from 
host i  1  e  act  i  on  du ri ng  this  peri  od  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mackay.  1  have  no  further  questions.  Thank  you* 

Mr.  8  attkr  Ft  eld.  Mr,  Fa  rnsl ey  ? 

Mr.  Farxsley.  Colonel,  have  you  compared  the  rate  of  accident  in¬ 
jury  of  soldiers  to  the  rate  of  accident  injury  of  men  of  the  same  age 
group  in  civilian  life  in  this  country  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  It  runs  about  the  same. 

Mr*  Faexsley.  That  rate  of  accident  injury  in  Vietnam,  is  that 
about  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  here  or  do  you  know  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  It  is  probably  considerably  less  because  they  are 
busy  with  other  things  besides  autom  obi  ling. 
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Mr.  Fakxslby.  There  is  no  way  to  answer  the  question,  really, 
whether  the  boys  are  safer  in  this  country  or  there,  is  that  it? 

Colonel  Staff.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  evaluate. 

Mr.  Mack  ay.  I  understood  your  testimony  to  be  that  if  you  had  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation  to  spend  money  for  this  purpose 
them  could  be  significant  data  touching  on  the  cause  of  accidents  and 
result  ing  injuries  based  on  information  in  your  hands  now  run  through 
the  computers  that  you  have. 

Colonel  Staff.  Very  much  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Faknsley.  A  distinguished  member  of  our  staff  lias  suggested 
that  school  buses  and  other  buses  have  seats  set  backward.  From 
what  you  said  that  makes  sense,  does  it  not? 

Colonel  Staff,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that;  seat  belts  and 
backward-facing  seats. 

Mr.  Fahnsley.  Why  don’t  people  want  to  nil  backward! 

Colonel  Staff.  It  is  habit,  I  think.  It  is  a  habitual  situation  to 
sit  facing  forward. 

Mr*  Fahksmy.  If  the  people  in  the  back  seal  of  an  automobile,  as 
in  some  station  wagons,  were  facing  the  back,  they  would  have  the 
same  protection  they  have  in  airplanes,  would  they  not,  if  facing 
backward  ? 

Colonel  Staff.  No,  sir*  In  airplanes  we  arc  not  as  likely  to  have 
rear  end  collisions  as  in  automobiles,  so  there  is  a  trade-off  situation 
there.  I  have  no  reservation  about  recommending  backward-facing 
seats  for  military  air  transportation,  military  and  civilian,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  pointed  that  out  where,  we  have  used  backward -feeing 
seats.  But  the  backward-facing  individual  in  a  station  wagon  might 
have  difficulties  in  a  rear  end  collision. 

Mr*  Farnsley.  I  think  very  few  people  realize  that  so  many  acci¬ 
dents  are  not  head  on,  that  there  are  sideswipes  and  all  other  kinds. 
Most  accidents  are  not  head  on  * 

Isn't  it  true  that  a  layman  thinks  you  are  going  to  run  into  some¬ 
thing?  But  someone  is  taking  evasive  action  in  an  automobile  before 
a  crash,  is  that  true? 

Colonel  Staff.  There  are  stereotypes  of  accidents.  I  think  Cornell 
has  worked  out  the  percentage  of  frequency  of  occurrence  from  acci¬ 
dents  from  any  angle  of  attack  between  automobile  and  solid  object  or 
bet  ween  automobiles* 

Wherever  you  sit  in  an  automobile  you  are  exposed  in  practically 
every  direction* 

Mr*  Farkslet,  Thank  you* 

Air.  Satterfield.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Colonel,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  again  for 
your  patience  and  for  returning  today,  and  for  your  contribution  to 
the  committee. 

Colonel  Staff.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mi\  Satterfield.  This  concludes  the  list  of  witnesses  for  today* 

The  committee  will  recess  tint  i  1 10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning* 

(Whereupon,  at  3:50  pan.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m*?  Thursday,  May  1^,  1000.) 
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House  or  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.in.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2128, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 

presiding.  .  , 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

I  am  sure  everyone  knows  this  is  a  continuation  of  our  hearings  on 
bills  concerning  highway  safety.  Our  first  witness  tins  morning  is  le 
Honorable  Howard  Pyle,  former  Governor  of  Arizona,  president  of 

the  National  Safety  Council.  , 

Governor,  do  you  wish  to  introduce  the  gentlemen  who  are  with 

von  and  state  their  capacity  for  the  record  ? 

‘  As  we  have  said  before,  we  would  appreciate  your  being  as  brief 
as  possible  in  your  presentation.  We  are  trying  to  finish  these  hear¬ 
ings  today,  if  possible.  This  is  the  fourth  week.  iVe  have  heard  from 
so  manv  on  the  many  different  aspects  of  safety.  F rom  your  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Safety  Council,  we  are  sure  you  have  something 
new  to  contribute  to  the  hearings.  ^  on  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HOWARD  PYLE.  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
SAFETY  COUNCIL:  ACCOMPANIED  BY  W.  G.  JOHNSON.  GENERAL 
MANAGER;  AND  HARRY  N.  ROSENFIELD,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Pyi.e.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 

the  committee.  ,  .  ,T 

On  my  left  is  Mr.  William  G.  Johnson,  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council;  and  on  my  right,  Mr.  Harry  N.  Rosenheld, 
general  counsel  of  the  National  Safety  C  ouneil.  _ 

°  j  trust  when  we  reach  the  quest  ion-and-answer  interlude,  we  may 
be  considered  as  a  panel  to  whom  you  may  direct  whatever  questions 

you  have.  . 

*  May  I  begin,  rather  than  end,  my  statement  with  our  conclusions 
on  what  has  become  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  Ii.K.  1322S,  to 
wit :  Federal  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles.  . 

1  The  National  Safety  Council  has  agreed  with  the  basic  approach 
of  the  administration  bill,  II.R.  13228,  namely,  that  there  is  wisdom 
in  a  svstem  of  safety  that  provides  for  both  (a)  voluntary  industry 
high  performance  standards;  and  (b)  mandatory  Government  mini¬ 
mum  performance  standards. 

2.  The  Council  is  not  satisfied  with,  and  urges  the  Congress  not  to 
“settle"  for,  minimum  Federal  safety  standards  alone. 
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3.  The  Council  must  disagree  with  those  who  urge  that  the  heat 
way  to  obtain  motor  vehicle  safety  is  through  Federal  minimum  safety 
standards  alone,  because  in  our  judgment  such  a  position  could  result 
in  congressional  action  that  would: 

(  tf )  Absolve  the  automotive  industry  of  its  inherent  obligation 
to  achieve  voluntarily  the  highest  practicable  safety  standards  for 
its  products,  and  to  do  this  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and 

(h)  Italy  primarily  on  minimum  Federal  safety  standards— 
which  have  a  tendency  to  become  a  ceiling  for  safety  rather  than 
a  floor* 

4*  The  council  urges  the  Congress  not  to  enact  uhalf  loaf”  safety 
legislation.  The  council  believes  that  reliance  primarily  on  minimum 
Federal  safety  standards,  to  the  detriment  of  voluntary  industry  high- 
performance  standards,  is  “half  loaf 7  safety* 

5*  Finally,  the  council  again  advises  the  Congress  that  the  high 
degree  of  traffic  safety  we  all  desire  requires  that  Congress  deal  with 
the  full  range  of  safety  measures  affecting  cars,  drivers,  and  highways, 
which  we  have  put  before  the  Congress. 

Now  may  I  tell  you  in  some  detail  why  we  feel  this  way,  and  how  we 
believe  II.R.  13228  can  be  strengthened  to  provide  the  maximum  traffic 
safety  for  the  American  people? 

The  President  has  quite  properly  said  that  traffic  accidents  are  the 
second  most  serious  problem  facing  the  Nation,  second  only  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam* 

It  is  simply  disgraceful  that,  since  1901,  we  have  lost  four  times  as 
many  American  servicemen  in  motor  vehicle  accidents  as  our  enemies 
have  been  able  to  kill  in  all  the  bitter  fighting  in  Vietnam* 

TT.S.  motor  vehicle  accidents  in  1965  killed  49*000  men,  women,  and 
children*  Injuries  disabled  1,800,000,  and  an  equal  number  suffered 
nondisabling  injuries.  Economic  costs  which  can  be  tabulated  aggre¬ 
gated  $8,500  million* 

These  are  tragic  and  costly  facts,  but  little  more  so  than  the  records 
of  other  years  when  too  little,  too  late,  in  the  way  of  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  has  cost  us  far  too  many  killed,  too  many  injured,  and  too  many 
dollars  needlessly  wasted.  Prevention  expenditures  in  scale  with  this 
economic  burden  are  badly  needed  and  fully  justified,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  long  overdue  in  assuming  its  appropriate  role. 

Industry  has  shown  noteworthy  progress  in  the  control  of  on-the-job 
accidents,  but  public  agencies  responsible  for  so  much  of  what  is 
needed  to  curb  such  killers  as  traffic  accidents  have  not  Ijoen  so 
successful* 

So  we  are  grateful  for  the  awakening  that,  now’  finds  all  levels  of 
Government,  led  by  the  President,  distinguished  congressional  leaders, 
Governors,  mayors,  and  others,  showing  a  commendable  and  meaning¬ 
ful  determination  to  be  as  responsible  in  traffic  safety  ns  Government 
should  be  in  all  matters  of  such  critical  concern  to  the  national  welfare. 
We  believe  that  the  resultant  stimulation  of  public  discussion  and 
informed  focus  on  the  complexities  of  traffic  safety  w  ill  produce  meas¬ 
ures  to  save  many  a  motorist  from  death,  injury,  and  economic  loss. 

Commenting  how*  on  H.R.  13228,  may  we  begin  by  reviewing  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  principles  that  are  basic  to  the  NSC’s  position  on  traffic 
safety. 
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1.  The  American  people  can  have  just  about  as  much  traffic  safety 
as  they  are  willing  to  pay  for — in  terms  of  dollars  and  discipline. 
Traffic  safety  does  not  come  cheaply. 

2.  No  one  panacea,  or  even  a  baker’s  dozen  of  panaceas,  as  such, 
will  meet  the  safety  needs  of  the  American  people.  There  must  be 
a  balanced,  comprehensive,  and  systematic  program  stressing  all  of 
traffic  safety’s  essential  aspect,  including  the  vehicle,  the  driver,  and 
the  road.  There  are  no  simple  remedies. 

3.  Traffic  safety  requires  even  safer  cars,  but  even  the  safest  car 
will  not  bring  traffic  safety  without  even  safer  drivers  and  safer  roads. 

4.  No  one  has  done  enough  in  traffic  safety.  The  council  has  for 
years  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  feebleness  of  the  totality  of 
the  national  effort  to  cope  with  highway  accidents. 

5.  Traffic  safety  requires  an  effective  operating  partnership  between 
industry,  the  public,  and  government.  No  one  of  these  groups  alone 
can  do  the  job.  All  of  them  together,  each  playing  its  full  role  within 
a  comprehensive,  balanced  program  can  reduce  the  present  traffic 
safety  toll  by  half,  and  save  25,000  lives  each  year.  An  increased 
Federal  role  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the  other  partners  should  be 
permitted  to  slough  off  their  respective  responsibilities  for  the  highest 
possible  voluntary  level  of  effort  which  it  is  practicably  capable  of 

producing.  ....  .  ,.  . 

We  understand  that  this  committee’s  jurisdiction  is  hunted  to  titles 
I  and  II  of  H.R.  13228,  and  that  title  III  of  HR.  13228  (the  remainder 
of  the  President’s  proposals)  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works.  But  the  traffic  safety  problem  is  a  unified 
one  and  cannot  be  solved  without  a  unified  and  comprehensive 
approach. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  shall  dicuss  titles  I  and  IT  of 
Il.R,  13228,  I  should  like  to  urge  that  you  put  these  titles  into  the 
context  of  the  full  range  of  congressional  and  executive  action  needed. 

As  an  indication  of  our  concept  of  such  a  comprehensive  traffic 
safety  program,  we  submit  for  the  committee’s  attention  the  18-point 
program  we  provided  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga¬ 
nization  on  February  2, 1966.  (The  material  submitted  will  be  found 
in  the  committee  files.)  The  key  to  this  balanced  program  is  in  the 
action  program  for  highway  safety  which  was  developed  by  national 
professional  and  official  safety  associations  ns  a  soundly  conceived 
and  available  guide  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  comprehensive 
program. 

The  action  program  was  ratified  by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Highway  Safety  in  lf)4C,  as  a  master  plan  for  highway  safety.  It 
has  been  ujxlated  twice  since  then,  in  1949  and  1960,  and  two  major 
sections  were  added  since  I960. 

It  has  been  approved  by  the  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety,  the  Governors’  conference,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  T  .S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  The  NSC  is  a  strong  supporter  and  advocate  of  the 
action  program. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  many  lives  could  be  saved  if  the  action 
program  recommendations  concerning  all  aspects  of  safety  were  used 
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a s  a  broadly  agreed  upon  point  of  departure  to  consider  how  mutual 
objectives  could  be  more  rapidly  attained* 

Title  I,  ILK.  1322S 

Title  I  provides  for  a  two-step  process  of  achieving  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards*  First,  it  encourages  devel  opment  of  noin  Federal 
and  voluntary  motor  vehicle  safety  standards*  If  such  standards 
exist  or  come  into  timely  effect*  and  they  are  adequate  and  effectively 
complied  with,  th©  congressional  objective  would  he  met* 

Second,  if,  however,  the  non-Federal  or  voluntary  standards  are 
not  adequate  or  not  effectively  complied  with,  then  minimum  Federal 
Standards  may  be.  issued  and  shall  be  mandatory. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ISSUES 

The  fundamental  safety  issue  is  whether  the  maximum  practicable 
degree  of  vehicle  su fei  v  can  best  be  attained  by : 

(а)  Both  legal  minimum  regulations  and  strong  encourage¬ 
ment  and  reliance  on  voluntary  high-performance  standards,  or 

(5)  Primary  statutory  reliance  on  legal  minimum  regulations. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  the  President’s  bill  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  first  of  these  alternatives  be  followed* 

The  National  Safety  Council  continues  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  assure  that  there  are  adequate 
legal  minimum  safety  regulations,  either  at  the  State  or  Federal  level. 
This  has  presented  an  administrative  issue  as  to  the  best  type  of 
Federal  action : 

(6)  Should  the  Federal  role  be  to  aid  and  strengthen  State 
action  in  establishing  minimum  legal  standards  for  motor  ve¬ 
hicles?  or 

(б)  Should  the  Federal  role  be  to  establish  direct  Federal  min¬ 
imum  legal  standards  for  motor  vehicles! 

From  the  beginning  the  National  Safety  Council  lias  stated  that 
either  of  these  levels  of  administration  could  be  effective,  and  the 
council  has  presented  recommendations  as  to  how  each  of  these  courses 
can  be  made  workable. 

Wo  have  stated,  in  testifying  on  S.  3005,  that  the  first  of  these  two 
Federal  roles  was  preferable  because  presumably  it  could  be  made  to 
work  promptly.  The  basic  Federal  and  State  machinery  was  already 
in  place;  that  is,  the  Koberts  Act,  the  Beam  or  resolution,  and  the 
Baldwin  amendment* 

However,  we  have  not  been  encouraged  by  our  interim  experience 
with  the  existing  mechanism  and  our  assessment  of  the  apparent 
disinclination  of  the  Congress  to  strengthen  it  as  we  recommended* 

Since  our  concern  is  to  get  on  with  the  safety  job,  we  therefore  turn 
to  our  first  and  only  alternative  recopimeiifbition:  that  is,  standby 
authority  to  establish  Federal  minimum  legal  standards  coupled, 
as  it  is  in  the  President’s  proposal,  with  strong  built-in  encourage¬ 
ment  for  voluntary  industry  high- -perfomance  standards*  but  subject 
to  strengthening  amendments,  some  of  which  we  previously  proposed 
to  the  Senate,  and  which  we  will  submit  here  today. 
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NECK8SITY  OF  VOLUNTARY  INDUSTRY  HIOH -PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

This  is  a  very  important  point.  The  National  Safety  Council  was 
conceived  53  years  ago  on  the  premise  that  industry  was  responsible 
for  accident  prevention  and  had  social  and  economic  reasons  for  doing 
t  he  best,  pract  icable  job. 

And,  on  the  record,  this  principle  of  enlightened  leadership  has 
been  the  source  of  safety  improvements  both  in  employee  and  product 
safety  in  many  industries. 

May  I  cite  some  examples : 

1.  The  low  occupational  injury  rates  in  this  country  are  attributable 
to  leading  businesses  which  go  far  beyond  legal  regulations.  In 
contrast,  European  businesses  mostly  comply  with  legal  regulations 
and  then  stop.  This  European  custom  has  produced  higher  injury 
rates. 

2.  The  electrical  equipment  manufacturers  voluntarily  seek  the  seal 
of  approval  of  the  independent  Underwriters  Laboratories. 

3.  The  farm  equipment  industry  for  20  years  has  worked  with 
organized  agriculture  to  develop  safety  standards  for  its  products  and 
has  voluntarily  applied  these  standards  for  such  aspects  as:  shielding 
power  takeoff  lighting,  functional  controls,  and  so  forth. 

4.  The  petroleum  industry  has  been  a  leader  in  developing  and 
applying  fire  safety  standards  for  the  use  of  its  products,  and  has 
subsequently  supported  legal  regulations  based  on  voluntary  standards. 

5.  In  tliejast  few  years,  the  Council  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  helped  the  power  mower  industry  and  architectural  glass  in¬ 
dustry  develop  safety  standards  for  their  products,  and  the  glass 
standard  is  now  being  worked  into  local  building  regulations  as  well 
as  Federal  housing  regulat  ions. 

There  are  numerous  other  examples  which  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  our  national  progress  in  safety  across  the  complex  array  of  prod¬ 
ucts  we  use  has  stemmed  primarily  from  industry  leadership.  I  am 
not.  saying  that  industry  always  shows  leadership.  For  example,  it 
took  a*  Federal  law  to  get  child-safe  refrigerator  doors. 

It  is  true  that,  in  soriie  categories  of  activities,  the  standards  volun¬ 
tarily  developed  by  industry  and  public  representatives  through  such 
groups  as  the  American  Standards  Association  and  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  have  later  become  the  basis  for  State  and 
local  regulation  in  order  to  achieve  universal  application.  However, 
in  most  such  cases  it  must  be  emphasized  that  voluntary  industry  lead¬ 
ership  on  standards  preceded  the  regulatory  phase. 

Now  we  face  the  need  to  assess  the  relative  roles  of  industrial  lead¬ 
ership  versus  regulatory  prodding  for  the  automobile  manufacturing 
industry,  and  for  the  tire  manufacturing  industry  as  well. 

The  present  question  is,  Is  the  automobile  industry  as  willing  as 
it  is  able  to  provide  design  improvements  on  a  voluntary  basis? 

In  the  recent  past  the  industry  has  voluntarily  provided  better  seat 
anchorages,  better  door  locks,  improved  windshields,  better  door  han¬ 
dles,  and  with  a  little  encouragement,  even  a  collapsible  steering  col¬ 
umn.  Will  they  now  lie  willing  to  voluntarily  add  such  things  as 
more  crashworthy  instrument  panels,  freedom  from  dangerous  orna¬ 
ments,  improved  padding  in  interiors,  safer  tires,  and  so  forth,  and  so 
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forth?  We  think  they  will,  especially  with  the  “encouragement”  of 
what  someone  on  our  staff  termed  the  “loaded  gun  in  the  comer” 
approach  of  the  President’s  bill. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  auto  industry  itself  provides  us  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  progressively  higher  voluntary  standards  providing  the 
basis  for  regulatory  action  in  two  areas  of  present  Federal  legislation : 

1.  Seat  belts:  The  standard  of  the  SAE  was  progressively  raised 
because  the  individual  company  standards  were  largely  more  stringent 
than  SAE  at  each  stage  of  development*  When  Federal  regulation 
moved  to  eliminate  fly-by-night  products,  the  regulation  essentially 
was  that  of  SAE*  upgraded  by  industry  action. 

2.  Brake  fluids:  The  manufacturers  followed  the  SAE  standard 
they  hud  developed*  When  Federal  regulation  was  needed,  again 
to  control  fly-by-night  operations,  the  SAE  standard  was  at  hand  as 
a  readymade  standard  of  reliability. 

Our  point  is  that  voluntary  industry  high  performance  standards 
can  yield  safety  more  quickly  than  Federal  minimum  standards.  The 
tire  situation  is  a  good  example  of  what  we  mean.  The  hearings  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Senate  hearings  on  tire  regu¬ 
lation  have  indicated  the  technical  complexity  of  this  subject  and  the 
need  for  additional  research  to  develop  adequate  grading  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

However,  it  does  not  require  a  technical  background  to  realize 
that  the  “heavy  duty”  tires  now  offered  by  the  manufacturers  as  op¬ 
tional  equipment  on  new  cars  are  needed  by  those  who  plan  to  use 
heavily  loaded  cars  in  long  distance,  high  speed  travel.  Such  tires 
should  be  made  standard  equipment  on  new  cars  for  the  simple  reason 
that  practically  every  modern  cur  can  he  assumed  to  be  used  in  family 
vacation  travel  requiring  the  “heavy  duty”  equipment. 

The  present  “original  equipment’*  tires  should  be  reserved  as  “light 
duly”  options  for  those  who  are  positive  that  their  travel  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  light  loads  in  essentially  urban  conditions.  This  safety  im¬ 
provement  is  as  simple  as  a  few  Automobile  company  presidents  direct¬ 
ing  it  without  waiting  for  the  necessarily  more  lengthy  and  involved 
process  of  establishing  Federal  minimum  safety  standards. 

At  this  point  of  “the  groat  debate”  a  goodly  segment  of  the  public, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Congress,  appears  to  be  persuaded  that  greater 
auto  safety  can  and  must  come  from  Federal  minimum  regulation  of 
design.  Such  regulations  can  do  some  good,  but  will  be  so  far  short 
of  our  proper  goals  as  to  be  a  “half  loaf,”  if  that  much,  and  in  some 
respects  a  setback  for  safety. 

The  recent  testimony  of  representatives  of  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  now  support  minimum  regulations,  was  perhaps  more 
eloquent  in  what  it  had  to  say  about  high  performance  standards  and 
the  inhibiting  effect  of  regulations  than  was  their  similar  testimony 
at  a  time  when  they  were  opposing  minimum  regulations.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  industry  representative  said: 

The  mere  pendency  of  n  vehicle  performance  standard  proceeding  could  re¬ 
tard  the  progress  of  research  and  development. 

The  President’s  concept  of  legislation  very  wisely  put  primary 
emphasis  on  voluntary  action,  in  the  hope  that  voluntary  action  would 
be  so  exemplary  and  outstanding  as  to  never  warrant  Federal  mini- 
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mum  standards.  The  President’s  proposal  is  one  of  the  most  imagina¬ 
tive  ami  perceptive  proposals  in  the  history  of  regulation. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  joined  by  the.  auto  industry  itself 
in  urging  mandatory  action  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  If  tins 
view  prevails  there  will  be  no  premium  or  gain  from  vigorous  industry 
action  in  the  next  2  years ;  rather,  the  premium  would  come  from  low 
standards  which  would  hold  down  the  federally  required  minimum 
standards  to  a  so-called  practicable  level.  _  .  .  .  , 

There  are.  those  who  seem  ready  to  begin  our  journey  on  the  tired 
road  of  legal  regulation  of  details,  settling  for  such  safety  as  can  be 
haggled  out  of  conflicting  views.  Do  we  want  to  settle  for  a  system 
which  encourages  least  common  denominator  safety?  11ns  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  give  us  more  safety  than  we  have  now,  but  less  safety  than 
we  deserve  to  have  and  could  get  from  industry  leadership  combined 
with  Government  supervision,  % 

The  Council  continues  to  advocate  the  President  s  course  because  it 
gives  the  last  clear  chance  to  voluntary  action  and  sets  excellence  as 
the  standard  to  lie  sought.  The  regulatory  route  of  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  is  slower  than  enlightened  industry  action  (but  of  course  is  faster 
than  no  industry  action).  Regulation  can  only  put  a  floor  Under  per¬ 
formance:  it  usually  does  not  produce  high  performance.  Regula¬ 
tion  can  inhibit  better  methods,  either  by  indirectly  prohibiting  them 
in  regulations,  or  by  killing  the  desire  to  excel. 

We  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  will  follow  a  course  of  wise  pres¬ 
sure  for  the  high  goals  of  the  action  program  coupled  with  a  manda¬ 
tory  floor  which  writes  into  minimum  regulations,  the  progressively 
higher  standards  which  industrial  leadership  can  attain. 
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I  would  now  like  to  read  certain  provisions  of  the  action  program  in 
order  to  make  unmistakably  clear  that  there  was  no  disagreement  in 
lfttiG.  the  automobile  industry  included,  on  the  general  nature  and 
importance  of  the.  desired  improvements  in  vehicle  design. 

May  T  read  from  the  action  program : 

on  The  automotive  Industry  should  continue  its  efforts  to  improve  all  elements 
of  vehicle  design  having  a  bearing  on  safety.  The  relative  Importance  of  pro- 
TKisetl  vehicle  changes  should  be  assessed  to  Insure  that  the  items  of  greatest 
potential  benefit  are  kept  under  attention.  Greater  effort  is  needed  in  : 

a.  Developing  more  rugged  and  effective  equipment  for  defrosting  nud  clean- 
Ins:  windshields  ami  roar  windows  under  severe  weather  conditions. 

b.  Standardizing  the  placement  of  Instruments  and  controls,  and  advancing 
their  functional  design* 

c*  Implementing  basic  safety-design  concepts,  particularly  those  related  to 
restraining  devices,  dissipation  of  impact  energy,  and  the  lessening  of  structural 

deformation  In  the  passenger  compartment*  _ .  -  * 

d.  Conducting  collision  research  to  establish  criteria  for  structural  design  and 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  forces  involved  on  both  restrained  and  unrestrained 

' !  ”V:vnlnnting  the  safety  aspects  of  various  types  of  automatic  controls* 

f.  Determining  causes  of  commercial  vehicle  fires  and  means  for  alleviating 
these  through  vehicle  design  and  operating  procedures. 

21.  Driver  fatigue  should  be  reduced  and  comfort  improved  by  the  functional 
design  of  passenger-car  bodies  and  truck  cabs  to  provide  more  adequate  seating* 
by  the  reduction  of  truck-cab  noise  and  vibration,  and  hy  the  provision  of  more 
durable  exhaust  systems* 
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22.  Research  on  vehicle  handling  should  be  intensified  with  resj>ect  to: 

a.  Provision  of  maximum  maneuverability  compatible  with  driver-reaction 
and  vehicle-response  times. 

b.  Improving  traction  on  low  friction  surfaces. 

c.  Reducing  vehicle  response  to  road  and  aerodynamic  disturbances. 

23.  Industry,  highway-user  groups,  and  the  Government  should  intensify  their 
research  and  development  on  brakes,  to  the  end  that : 

a.  The  performance  of  truck  brakes  may  more  nearly  approach  that  of  pas¬ 
senger  car  brakes. 

b.  Practical  anti-locking  devices  of  special  benefit  on  slippery  surfaces  may 
be  developed. 

c.  Metering  devices  may  be  produced  to  keep  braking  forces  proportional  to 
the  load  carried  on  each  axle,  whether  the  vehicle  is  loaded  or  unloaded. 

d.  In  the  event  of  partial  brake  failure  on  single  unit  vehicles,  brakes  may 
still  ojierate  on  one  axle. 

e.  Adequate  braking  or  retarding  capacity  may  be  available  for  the  descent 
of  long  grades  and  for  stopping  from  high  speeds. 

24.  Industry  and  public  officials  should  cooperate  in  working  out  vehiele-iK?r* 
formance  requirements  that  will  insure  for  commercial  vehicles  the  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  between  design  capacities  of  vehicle  comi>onents  and  the  gross  loads  as 
operated. 

There  are  many  other  elaborations  and  details  of  these  basic  points 
in  the  original  text  of  the  vehicle  engineering  section  of  the  action 
program  for  highway  safety,  but  the  summary  suffices  to  state  an 
agreed-upon  view. 

I  do  not  rule  out  that  in  1966  we  could  improve  on  this  1960  state¬ 
ment.  But  I  do  emphasize  that  a  great  deal  of  apparent  difference  of 
opinion  could  have  been  eliminated  if  this  statement  had  been  used 
as  a  point  of  departure  a  year  ago. 

Please  note  that  these  action  program  recommendations  are  directed 
largely  to  the  automotive  industry  in  connection  with  its  obligation 
for  the  safety  of  the  products  which  it  sells  to  the  public.  The  con¬ 
sensus  grows  that  the  auto  industry  failed  to  make  a  fully  satisfactory 
record  of  progress  in  attaining  goals  mutually  agreed  upon  in  the 
1960  revision  of  the  action  program. 

The  actual  controversy  is  as  to  how  these  goals  may  be  attained, 
rather  than  on  their  importance.  The  how  is  more  important  than 
the  statistical  evidence  for  this  or  that  vehicle  feature.  Yet  there  has 
been  much  debate  and  controversy  over  the  relative  degree  of  “fault” 
of  the  automobile,  the  driver,  the  road,  and  other  factors,  in  causing 
traffic  accidents. 

Unfortunately,  research  data  are  meager  and  do  not  give  answers  to 
this  natural  question.  Most  accidents,  and/or  the  injuries  resulting, 
should  be  assumed  to  result  from  multiple  contributing  factors,  in¬ 
cluding  in  most  cases  the  automobile,  the  highway,  and  the  driver. 

However,  present-day  methods  of  reporting  accidents  at  the  source 
are  not  sufficiently  refined  to  be  able  to  separate  these  various  factors 
in  mass  statistics.  Exhaustive  research  into  accident  causes  is 
urgently  necessary. 

For  the  committee’s  information,  appendix  No.  1  discusses  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  statistics  and  the  determination  of  causes  of  acci¬ 
dents,  and  appendix  No.  2  the  relationship  of  vehicle  factors  to  acci¬ 
dent  and  injury  causations. 

Traffic  safety  requires  safe  cars,  but  safe  cars  alone  will  not  yield 
traffic  safety.  We  must  have  even  safer  cars  than  we  now  have— hut 
we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  traffic  safet}’  also  requires  the  measures 
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covered  in  title  III  of  HR.  13228,  as  well  as  ot  her  propositions  stated 
in  the  action  program  for  highway  safety* 

So  far  as  motor  vehicle  design  is  concerned*  the  National  Safety 
Council's  policy  was  particularly  well  expressed  on  January  10, 1951, 
when  Sidney  J.  Williams,  then  assistant  lo  the  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  said  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers : 

I  have  spoken  of  (auto)  dexign  chiefly  because  in  my  problem  the  engineering 
solution,  if  there  is  one,  is  always  the  best  It  is  the  easiest,  because  machines 
are  easier  to  understand  than  people — they  are  more  tractable*  they  don't  talk 
back.  The  engineering  .solution  also  is  the  cheapest  because  it  is  permanent, 
while  education  and  enforcement  must  be  kept  up  year  after  year. 

ADMINISTRATION  through  the  states 

As  stated  earlier,  the  council  believes  administration  through  the 
States  is  possible*  But  for  reasons  already  indicated  we  now  will 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  alternative  of  Federal  standards* 

However,  in  case  any  member  of  this  committee  wants  to  examine  the 
potentials  and  the  problems  inherent  in  the  State  route,  we  supply  as 
an  exhibit  a  copy  of  our  testimony  on  S*  3005,  referring  particularly 
to  pages  3  to  8,  inclusive* 

ADMINISTRATION  AT  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 

As  stated  earlier,  we  have  turned  to  our  only  alternative  recom¬ 
mendation,  standby  authority  to  establish  Federal  minimum  legal 
standards  coupled/as  it  is  in  H*R.  13228,  with  strong  built-in  encour¬ 
agement  for  voluntary  industry  high- performance  standards. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  propose  certain  amendments  to 
strengthen  title  I*  In  doing  so  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
we  concur  in  the  philosophy  of  H.R.  13228  as  stated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  before  this  committee,  as  follows : 

The  authority  to  set  preemptive  national  standards  *  *  *  would  be  a  standby 
authority  to  he  exercised  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  under  statutory 
criteria. 

The  National  Safety  Council  proposes  amendments  to  title  I,  H.R* 
13228,  as  follows: 

1,  Advisory  Board :  The  NSC  recomends  establishment  of  a  Vehicle 
Safety  Advisory  Board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  automobile 
industry,  the  insurance  industry ;  consumers;  commercial  vehicle  users; 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments ;  voluntary  safety  organizations ; 
the  interested  professions;  university  researchers;  and  the  public  at 
large*  Board  member  should  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  fixed 
terms  of  office* 

The  Secretary  should  be  required  to  consult  the  Board  no  less  than 
90  days  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  determination  or  order  under 
section  102(a)  of  ILK.  13228,  and  provide  it  with  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  determination  or  order,  to  enable  the  Board  to  submit  its  views 
thereon*  Such  views  shall  be  published  in  connection  with  the  Secre¬ 
taires  determination  or  order. 

An  Advisor}’  Board  brings  to  a  Federal  program  the  strength  and 
skills  of  a  representative  group  of  the  most  knowledgeable  people  out- 
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side  the  Federal  structure,  and  provides  the  Federal  Administrator  a 
two-way  channel  of  communication.  Such  a  Board  can  serve  an 
especially  useful  purpose  in  this  program  which  would  be  a  new  ven¬ 
ture  for  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  expedite  the  program’s 
effectiveness  by  providing  a  means  for  developing  a  concensus  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Federal  standards,  without  changing  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  utimate  authority  to  act. 

2.  Certification:  The  NSC  recommends  that  for  the  period  during 
which  no  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  standard  is  in  effect  under 
section  102  because  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  another  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  meets  the  criteria  listed  in  section  102  of  EE. 
13228  (lines  1  to  11,  page 4),  that  the  certification  procedure  provided 
for  in  section  7  of  H.R,  12458  (Mackay)  should  be  applicable. 

This  requirement  would  strengthen  the  administration  bill  and  still 
retain  its  basic  structure  where  in  the  Federal  standards  are  designed 
as  standby  authority.  Nor  will  this  suggestion  place  any  substantial 
additional  burden  on  the  Department  since  section  102(a)  (4)  of  H.R, 
13228  would  presumably  require  continuous  checks  on  “effective  com¬ 
pliance  with  respect  to  any  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard.” 

Formal  certification  of  such  compliance,  as  proposed  by  section 
7  of  Mr.  Mackay’s  bill,  is  a  very  short  step  indeed. 

3.  Economic  impact:  If  Congress  deems  Federal  standards  should 
be  authorized,  the  NSC  believes  that  it  should  confirm  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  consider  economic  impact  as  part  of  his  judgment  of 
practicability  under  section  101(b)  and  section  102(a).  Tliis  is  ap¬ 
propriate  because  measures  which  are  clearly  uneconomic  can  end- 
danger  public  acceptance  of  the  whole  safety  program. 

4.  Classification  of  motor  vehicles:  The  NSC  recommends  that 
Congress  should  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  classify  ve¬ 
hicle  types  for  the  setting  of  standards,  since  title  I  relates  to  all  motor 
vehices  and  not  merely  passenger  vehicles. 

For  example,  if  the  GSA  standards  for  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
were  applied  to  all  motor  vehicles  of  any  kind,  they  would  rule  off  the 
road  sport  roadsters  and  convertibles,  some  small  cars  and  motorcycles. 
We  doubt  the  American  public  is  willing  to  give  up  these  types  of  ve¬ 
hicles.  Some  standards  for  passenger  cars  will  be  inappropriate  for 
trucks  and  buses,  and  vice  versa.  Proper  classification  of  vehicles  and 
variable  requirements  is  an  accepted  part  of  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code. 

5.  Annual  report:  The  NSC  believes  that  the  previsions  of  section 
11(a)  of  H.K.  12548  (Mackay)  requiring  an  annual  report  by  the 
Secretary,  is  a  vital  instrumentality  focusing  national  attention  on 
traffic  safety  in  a  continuing  fashion.  Without  this  the  Congress  would 
be  handicapped  in  its  surveillance  of  the  traffic  accident  problem. 

Our  proposal  would  relate  not  only  to  title  I,  but  also  to  titles  II  and 
III*  so  that  the  Congress  would  annually  have  a  comprehensive  review 
of  all  aspects  of  traffic  safety,  relating  each  title  to  the  others. 

6.  Higher  State  standard's:  Section  102(b)  of  PLR.  13228  prevents 
any  State  or  local  government  from  establishing  a  standard  on  an 
item  to  which  a  Federal  standard  is  applicable  under  the  bill  except 
“for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  its  own  procurement.” 

We  believe  this  provision  is  unwise  in  denying  States  and  local 
governments  the  right  to  establish  such  more  rigorous  requirements 
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for  all  their  citizens  and  not  merely  for  the  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments’  own  use.  Where  a  State  faces  an  especially  difficult  problem 
to  which  a  Federal  standard  is  not  responsive,  or  altogether  respon¬ 
sive,  the  State  should  be  authorized  to  act  by  providing  higher 
standards. 

California’s  attempt  to  deal  with  automotive  air  pollution  is  a  clas¬ 
sic  example  of  the  need  for  authorizing  States  and  localities  to  adopt 
standards  more  rigorous  than  those  prescribed  in  the  Federal  standard. 

7.  Interim  action  in  2-year  period:  Section  102(a)  prevents  the 
Secretary  from  issuing  any  Federal  standards  prior  to  2  years  from 
enactment.  There  may  be  occasions  when,  upon  special  findings,  the 
Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  act  earlier.  For  example,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  radiator  and  other  ornaments  which  are  hazardous  to  pedes¬ 
trians.  If  an  industry’  standard  is  not  available,  the  Secretary  should 
be  authorized  to  act  in  0  months  or  less  if  he  is  ready  to  do  so. 

TITLE  n,  II. R.  13228 

This  title  authorizes  Federal  facilities  to  conduct  research  and  test¬ 
ing.  The  Council  endorses  this  proposal. 

We  desperately  need  more  research  information  on  traffic  safety 

{>roblems,  and  the  research  role  is  an  especially  fitting  one  for  the 
•'ederal  Government. 

The  size  of  the  effort  as  projected  in  title  II  would  appear  to  be  in 
scale  with  the  size  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  lie  the  first 
time  the  Federal  Government  has  projected  a  research  expenditure 
appropriate  to  the  size  of  the  accident  problem. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  said  liefore  congressional  committees,  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  Federal  safety  research  should  have  the 
decimal  point  moved  one  or  two  places  to  the  right. 

Under  the  present  form  of  title  II,  it  would  appear  wise  to  amend 
section  202  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  use  appropriated  funds  for 
the  initial  steps  in  site  acquisition  because  decision  on  site  or  sites  will 
l>e  necessary  parts  of  the  final  stages  of  planning. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TROT, RAM 

Having  now  addressed  myself  to  titles  I  and  II  of  H.E.  13228,  I 
return  to  my  original  point  that  it  is  necessary7  to  assess  them  and  place 
them  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive,  balanced  program. 

For  this  purpose,  I  shoula  like  to  make  two  major  observations : 
First,  title  HI  of  IT.R.  13228:  The  NSC  supports  title  III  of  II.R. 
13228  as  being  indispensable  to  a  comprehensive  and  balanced  program 
to  cope  with  traffic  accidents.  However,  we  urge  some  amendments 
which  will  strengthen  and  improve  title  Ill's  effectiveness. 

Last  week  we  presented  our  views  to  these  ends  on  H.R.  13200 
(which  is,  except  in  one  respect,  identical  with  title  III  of  II.R.  13228) 
l>efore  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

For  this  committee’s  attention,  I  furnish  a  copy  of  that  statement. 
Second,  additional  10-point  program:  The  NSC  recommends  an 
additional  10-point  program,  each  of  which  recommendations  is  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully  in  appendix  No.  3. 
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1,  Action  program  for  highway  safety :  The  Congress  should 
by  joint,  resolution  adopt  recommendations  embodied  in  the  action 
program  for  highway  safety  as  an  interim,  nonexclusive  guide  to 
national  policy, 

2*  Congressional  review  of  national  policy. 

3.  Coordination  among  Federal  agencies, 

4.  Increased  Federal  support  for  accident  research. 

5.  Federal  accident  costs  and  prevention  budgets. 

G*  Use  of  seat  belts, 

7.  Federal  driver  improvement. 

8.  Federal  off- the- job  safety, 

9.  Drinking  drivers, 

10.  Strengthening  voluntary  safety  organizations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  again  say  that  the  National 
Safety  Council  is  gratified  that,  traffic  safety  is  now  so  high  on  the 
national  action  agenda.  If  Congress  enacts  an  effective  traffic  safety 
bill — and  we  have  indicated  what,  the  NSC  believes  such  a  bill  would 
be — the  Nation  will  be  taking  an  enormous  step  forward  toward  cop¬ 
ing  with  highway  accidents. 

With  the  President  and  Congress  taking  this  initiative,  and  with 
industry,  the  American  driving  public,  the  voluntary  safety  commu¬ 
nity,  and  the  States  and  local  governments  each  being  thus  activated 
to  do  their  utmost  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  action  program,  the 
NSC  believes  we  can  save  25,000  lives  a  year. 

The  appendixes,  sir,  are  respectfully  added  to  the  statement. 

(The  documents  referred  to  follow:) 

Appendix  No,  1 

STATISTICS  AND  THE  DETERMINATION'  OF  ACCIDENT  CAUSES 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  as  to  the  role  and  function  of  mass 
statistics  on  traffic  accidents,  and  the  relation  of  such  statistics  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  causes  of  accidents.  Statistics  do  serve  as  valuable  and  helpful 
indicators  or  clues  as  to  causative  factors  in  the  driver,  the  road  or  the  vehicle, 
but*  traditionally,  they  have  not  been  the  source  of  detailed  data  normally  re¬ 
quired  in  research.  In  other  words  the  specific  causes  of  accidents  cannot  he 
found  in  routine  moss  statistics.  Present  data  do  provide  a  great  deal  of  helpful 
information  on  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  accident  problem.  Avail¬ 
able  facts  tell  a  great  deal  about  the  places,  people  involved,  and  circumstances 
of  accidents.  They  provide  considerable  information  on  the  objective  aspects 
of  accident  occurrence.  But  research  is  needed  to  capitalize  on  the  values  cur¬ 
rently  derived  from  data  collection  systems. 

Perhaps  a  simple  example  will  illustrate  the  point.  One  looks  at  a  death 
certificate  to  ascertain  that  a  person  died  of  cancer,  hut  not  to  learn  why  he  had 
cancer.  Likewise*  one  should  look  at  accident  statistics  to  find  ont  when,  tcfro, 
where,  etc,,  but  not  icbj/  an  accident  happened.  Just  as  the  medical  researcher 
must  give  the  answer  on  “why"  the  cancer*  so  the  accident  researched  must  find 
the  cause  of  the  accident  Statistics  relate  fundamentally  to  the  objective  cfr- 
cumsiames  of  accidents.  Investigation  and  research  are  required  to  determine 
cause*. 

Appendix  No.  2 

VEHICLE  FACTORS  AND  ACCIDENT  CAUSATION 

As  the  Congress  and  others  have  considered  the  role  of  the  vehicle  in  accidents, 
there  has  been  some  confusion  as  to  how  the  meager  data  available  relate  to  the 
several  aspects.  Here  briefly  are  the  vehicle  factors  as  we  would  enumerate 
them : 

A*  Prevention  of  the  accident : 
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1.  Design  features  which  ease  the  burden  on  the  driver  and  make  the 
vehicle  easier  to  operate  safely, 

2.  Design  features  which  make  the  vehicle  reliable  and  easier  to  main¬ 
tain  in  safe  condition, 

3.  Owner  maintenance  of  vehicles  in  safe  condition. 

B.  Minimizing  injuries  and  damage  (the  “second  collision*} : 

1.  Installation  of  restraint  devices, 

2.  Occupant  use  of  restraint  devices. 

3.  “Passenger  packaging"  to  minimize  or  eliminate  injuries, 

4.  Exterior  design  to  minimize  pedestrian  injuries* 

5.  Design  features  which  will  minimize  damage  (recognizing  that  con¬ 
trolled  deformation  may  be  useful  in  dissipating  energy). 

Even  the  meager  data  now  available  from  States  on  vehicle  defects,"  which 
relates  largely  to  maintenance  (Item  A3),  have  been  misconstrued  as  relating  to 
defects  in  manufacture  (Item  A!),  For  example,  the  National  Safety  Council*® 
report  that  10  percent  of  turnpike  accidents  involved  a  tire  defect  was  erroneous¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  national  fatality  total,  and  used  in  a  context  which  implied  tires 
defective  in  design.  In  fact,  the  special  reports  available  from  turnpike  authori¬ 
ties  indicated  most  of  the  tires  were  old,  bald  tires  susceptible  to  skidding  or 
blowout. 

Also,  some  engineers’  estimates  of  the  portion  of  fatalities  preventable  through 
crashworthy  design  have  been  erroneously  applied  to  the  national  fatality  total, 
which  includes  pedestrians  and  others.  Statements  of  potential  savings  through 
design  have  rarely  distinguished  the  need  for  restraints  ami  actual  me  of  re¬ 
straints  from  other  crashworthy  features. 

The  National  Safety  Council  estimated  in  1053  that  5.000  lives  could  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  seat  belts.  This  was  a  very  conservative  claim,  but  one  which  we 
could  support.  Initially  the  problem  was  installation  of  l>elts  and  even  the 
availability  of  convenient  attachment  points.  Now,  more  and  more  the  problem 
is  becoming  one  of  public  education  to  assure  the  use  of  the  belts  which  are  avail¬ 
able.  We  think  that  approximately  750  lives  were  saved  last  year  by  the  belts 
in  use,  hut  another  750  could  have  Iw*en  saved  if  all  passenger  ear  occupant®  had 
used  the  belts  they  were  sitting  on. 

The  National  Safety  Council  believes  that  5,000  or  more  lives  could  be  saved, 
over  and  above  the  seat  belt  potential,  if  cars  were  fully  crashworthy  at  speeds 
under  40  miles  per  hour,  us  has  been  stated  to  be  possible  by  some  scientists. 
Obviously  crashworthy  design  must  be  a  major  goal. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has  worked  from  the  rationale  that  in¬ 
jury  reduction  would  be  primarily  predicated  on  occupants  restrained  by  lap 
belts  and/or  shoulder  harnesses.  This  is  not  to  excuse  and  condone  design  fea¬ 
tures  which  unnecessarily  injure  passengers  who  are  dying  about  the  compart¬ 
ment  at  the  time  of  an  accident.  But  it  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  many 
important  possibilities  in  crashworthiness  are  predicated  on  universal  public 
acceptance  of  the  habit  of  fastening  tbe  bett  every  time  the  car  is  moved. 

We  believe  that  this  Committee  could  perform  a  great  public  service  if  its  re¬ 
port  on  H.R.  13228  would  include  a  careful  analysis  of  these  complicated  and 
overlapping  factors.  For  the  Committee’s  information,  we  shall  submit  some 
information  along  this  line  if  desired. 

AJ!  concerned  need  realistic  expectations  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  ve¬ 
hicle  design  under  Title  I,  so  that  the  need  for  measures  in  Title  II  and  Title  III 
and  other  needed  actions  will  not  lack  official  and  public  acceptance  and  support. 

ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Having  now  discussed  the  specific  items  of  H.B.  13228,  we  return  to  the  original 
point  that  it  is  necessary  to  assess  them  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive,  bal¬ 
anced  program.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  we  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

1 ,  Act  ion  Program  far  Highway  Safety 

The  Congress  should  by  Joint  Resolution  adopt  recommendation#  embodied 
in  the  Action  Program  for  Highway  Safety  as  an  interim,  nonexclusive  guide  to 
national  policy.— The  Action  Program  for  Highway  Safety  is  a  master  plan,  a 
blueprint  for  action  covering  major  phases  of  a  balanced  approach  to  the  disci¬ 
plines,  the  sciences  and  other  administrative  realities  that  are  indispensable 
to  the  safe  operation  of  the  nation’s  multi-billion  dollar  motor  transport  system. 
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The  Action  Program  provides  every  level  of  government  having  traffic  safety 
responsibilities  with  the  best  of  many  years  of  thought,  experience  and  research 
findings  in  traffic  management  This  comprehensive  program  was  developed  by 
representatives  of  the  associations  of  State  and  local  officials,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  societies,  as  well  as  Federal  officials,  and  was  ratified  by  the 
1940  White  House  Conference  on  Highway  Safety.  As  a  result  of  experience  and 
research,  the  Action  Program  has  been  updated  twice  since,  in  1949  and  l  I'M  SO. 
Two  major  sections  have  been  added  since  I960,  Its  recommendations  were  af* 
firmed  and  further  developed  in  a  1950  Governors1  Conference  report  and  in  the 
1957  Report  of  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Traffic  Safety,  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Governors,  the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

The  Action  Program,  as  approved  by  the  President's  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  and  the  President's  Highway  Safety  Conferences,  identifies  eleven  spe¬ 
cific  functions  involved  in  traffic  safety  and  management,  and  provides  findings 
and  recommendations  for  action  on  each,  as  follows : 

a.  Laws  and  Ordinances. 

h.  Traffic  Accident  Records. 

c.  Education, 

d.  Engineering 

(1)  Highway 
<2)  Vehicles. 

e.  Motor  Vehicle  Administration 

( 1 )  Driver  Licensing  and 

(2)  M otor  Veh icle  I nspection . 

f.  Police  Traffic  Supervision. 

g.  Traffic  Courts, 

h.  Public  Information, 

i.  Research. 

,f.  Health.  Medical  Care  and  the  Transportation  of  the  Injured. 

k,  Organized  Citizen  Support. 

Wo  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  lor  Transportation,  as  the  case  may 
be)  be  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  an  up-dated  Action  Pro¬ 
gram,  also  developed  by  consensus  methods. 

We  have  here  for  Committee  dies  the  latest  summary  of  recommendations  of 
the  Action  Program,  just  off  the  press,  which  Incorporates  the  two  new  sections 
added  since  I960, 

A  Co  tty  regional  review  of  na  t  ion  a  I  policy 

The  Congress  should  establish  a  means  of  coordinated  consideration  of  the 
h ighiray  traffic  safety  problem  for  the  purpose  of  continuous  review  of  national 
policy  on  traffic  safety. — The  title  of  If.K.  13228  reads  MtO  provide  for  a  coordi¬ 
nated  national  safety  program/'  and  one  of  its  aims  is  a  coordinated  Federal 
program,  Si  ilk  may  we  respectfully  observe,  there  is  no  coordinated  Congres¬ 
sional  consideration  of  the  problem. 

The  importance  of  appropriate  Congressional  coordination  is  obvious.  The 
safety  program  includes  many  dynamic  forces  which,  if  they  are  to  be  effectively 
related  to  a  national  policy,  will  require  periodic  assessment  and  evaluation. 
This  Is  a  rote  for  Congress.  The  National  Safety  Council  has  been  one  of  the 
few  institutions  that  have  served  as  host  and  eatulyzer  for  a  continuing  dialogue 
among  government,  industry,  and  voluntary  safety  organizations — all  of  them — 
on  alt  aspects  of  traffic  safety.  We  welcome  the  promise  of  continuing  Congres¬ 
sional  interest  In  activating  and  bringing  public  focus  to  the  traffic  safety  prob¬ 
lem  as  an  exceedingly  Important  omen  for  intensification  of  this  vital  dialogue 
which  has  led  to  so  many  important  safety  improvements  and  will  lead  to  many 
more, 

d.  Coordination  among  Federal  Agencies 

The  President  should  vest  in  the  Executive  Office  the  responsibility  for  non - 
preemptive  coordination  of  Federal  traffic  safety  activities.— Because  of  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  Federal  roles  in  traffic  safety  it  is  not  immediately  apparent  that  they 
could  all  be  coordinated  or  performed  better  by  a  single  Federal  agency.  Indeed, 
it  appears  that  some  types  of  research  and  activity  would  be  better  fostered  by  an 
organization  with  an  engineering  orientation,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  that  other  types  of  research  and  activity  would  be  better  fostered  by 
an  organization  with  a  medical  and  health  orientation,  such  as  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  A  single  agency  would  create  the  strong  possibility  that  one  or 
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l be  other  of  these  necessary  and  valuable  viewpoints  would  be  subordinated  and 

submerged*  4  . 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  improving  the  organisational 
status  of  traffic  and  safety  in  Commerce  or  with  the  proposed  Transportation 
Department.  There  are  advantages.  However,  a  more  necessary  solution  is 
effective  overall  coordination  of  Federal  traffic  safety  activities,  a  laudable  goal 
which  the  National  Safety  Council  has  tong  espoused.  Experience  in  government 
administration  has  tong  since  identified  the  unruly  nature  of  inter-agency  resist¬ 
ance  to  coordination.  The  reasons  are  understandable  and  easily  idea  tilled  in 
the  issue  in  question.  Traffic  safety  responsibilities  are  widely  dispersed  among 
State  and  local  officials  and  legislative  bodies,  motor  vehicle  and  other  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  highway  users,  in  our  Judgment,  Federal  activities  con  best  be 
coordinated  by  non-preemptory  association  with  the  well-established  voluntary 
coordinating  devices  required  and  used  by  the  traffic  safety  movement  as  a  whole. 
These  Include  the  National  Safety  Council's  structure,  the  work  of  the  President  s 
Committee  and  the  Highway  Research  Board.  (103  Federal  officers  or  employ¬ 
ees  are  presently  actively  involved  In  the  Connell's  structure. ) 

Therefore,  me  National  Safety  Council  recommends  that  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  perform  the  executive's  coordinating  role  unencumbered  by 
operating  responsibilities, 

Since  the  administration  of  any  national  policy  is  an  executive  responsibility, 
the  Executive  Office  should  have  responsibility  for  general  oversight  of  the  na¬ 
tional  traffic  safety  policy.  The  President  should  1m?  required  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  with  such  views  and  recommendations  as  be  may  care 
to  express  on  the  progress  of  traffic  safety  in  the  United  States* 


//.  Increased  Federal  support  for  accident  research 

The  Congress  should  increase  Us  financial  support  for  intensified  programs, 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmental ,  covering  all  aspects  of  safety  research, 
and  should  establish  a  properly -oriented  accident  research  facility  or  center  tn 
the  U,S.  Public  Health  Service,— The  present  emphasis  on  traffic  safety  should 
not  he  permitted  to  obscure  the  need  for  research  on  other  types  of  accidents. 
Consequently,  appropriate  funding  should  be  provided  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agriculture.  Interior  and  such  other  agencies 
as  ha  ve  safety  respon  si  h  i  1  i  ties* 

As  our  statement  indicates,  we  believe  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  re¬ 
search  facility  proposed  by  Title  II,  H.R,  13228  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  facility  with  a  scope  broader  than  traffic  accidents. 
Such  a  Public  Health  Service  facility  should  include  the  “medical,  behavioral 
and  clinical  aspects  of  traffic  accidents.” 

The  Congress  should  authorize  the  planning  and  construction  of  an  accident 
prevention  research  facility  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 

In  19(50  the  Council's  representative  on  the  U*S.  Public  Health  Service  Accident 
Prevention  Advisory  Committee  participated  in  draft ing  and  approving  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  research  facility  administered  by  the  Division  of  Accident 
Prevention,  This  recommendation  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  has  been  supported  by  the  Council  in  testimony  before  various  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees*  However,  in  six  years  practically  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  in  fulfilling  this  need. 

Funds  for  planning  this  important  research  facility  should  be  authorized  now. 
Procrastination  postpones  the  dates  on  which  new  and  better  information  can 
become  available  to  reduce  accidents  and  injuries*  The  humane  and  economic 
losses  meanwhile  continue*  , 

The  Advisory  Committee  was  given  information  indicating  that  approximately 
$600,000  was  required  for  the  development  of  facility  plans  and  Initial  steps  in 
site  acquisition.  Unless  the  sum  la  included  in  the  budget  for  1900-07,  the  date 
on  which  important  findings  will  he  put  into  practice  recedes  farther  into  the 
future.  It  is  inconceivable  that  our  present  plans  shall,  in  effect,  condemn  the 
coming  generation  to  sudden  death*  hut  that  is  precisely  what  we  shall  do  if  we 
delay  bv  another  year  an  action  which  is  Inevitable.  The  National  Safety  Council 
does  not  believe  that  the  President*  the  Congress,  or  the  American  public  want  to 
step  up  traffic  safety  research,  without  caring  whether  children  are  killed  by 
poisons,  or  burns,  or  other  causes* 

,1  Federal  accident  costs  and  prevention  budgets 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  study  the  present  level  of  all  accident  costs 
and  the  present  and  desired  level  of  all  manner  of  safety  expenditures  throughout 
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f/u?  Federal  establishment* — The  Federal  Government  is  paying  a  large  bill  for 
accidents.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  budget  process  some  of  these  are  not 
Identifiable  as  accident  costs,  or  are  not  related  back  to  the  agency  which  can 
control  costs.  Although  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  leadership  in  some 
aspects  of  safety  in  some  agencies,  there  are  some  kinds  of  accidents  and  some 
agencies  which  are  lagging.  In  this  study  the  scope  should  be  as  broad  as  all 
accidents  and  fires,  because  the  causes  of  traffic  accidents  and  other  accidents  are 
very  often  similar, 

6‘.  Use  of  seat  belts 

By  administrative  regulation.  Federal  employees  should  be  required  to  use  the 
seat  belts  provided  in  Federal  vehicles. — This,  again,  will  give  leadership  to  the 
public,  since  non-use  is  a  big  problem.  At  the  same  time  it  will  ensure  that  the 
Federal  Government  gets  economic  benefits  from  its  investment  in  safety  equip¬ 
ment. 

7.  Federal  driver  improvement 

The  Federal  Government  should  provide  a  driver  improvement  course  to  all 
military  and  civilian  personnel  who  operate  motor  vehicles. 

8.  Federal  off -the- job  safety 

The  Congress  should  authorize  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  promote 
off -the- job  safety  of  Federal  employees.—  Industry  has  taken  the  lead  in  promo¬ 
tion  of  off-the-job  safety.  In  particular,  many  businesses  are  providing  Driver 
Improvement  Courses  for  all  employees  wbo  drive  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  operate  company  vehicles.  The  President  has  directed  the  Federal  agencies 
to  institute  off-the-job  safety  programs.  However,  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
matters  is  such  that  there  is  a  natural  question  as  to  whether  Federal  funds  can 
be  used  to  promote  off-the-job  safety  and  family  safety  for  Federal  employees. 

a  Drinking  drivers 

The  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  to  the  Z7.S.  Public  Health  Service  for 
participation  in  the  education  program  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  drinking 
driver,  a  program  jointly  sponsored  with  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.— The  Public  Health  Service  should  also  tie 
directed  to  study  the  problem  of  necessary  educational  measures  and  to  report 
its  findings  to  the  Congress, 

Progress  in  controlling  or  protecting  drinking  drivers  and  pedestrians  is  a 
vital  part  of  any  program  to  reduce  fatalities,  since  these  groups  are  involved  in 
one-half  or  more  of  our  fatal  accidents. 

The  planned  public  information  program  was  described  in  more  detail  In  our 
18-polnt  statement  supplied  to  the  Ribleoff  Committee, 

10*  Strengthening  voluntary  safety  organizations 

The  private  sector  of  the  American  economy  must  subsantiaUy  increase  its 
financial  sponsorship  of  voluntary  safety  organizations  to  meet  the  immediate 
and  long-range  needs  for  more  public  support  of ,  and  better  technical  service  to, 
approved  traffic  safety  programs. — There  is  a  network  of  National,  State,  re¬ 
gional  and  local  voluntary  safety  organizations  whose  main  function  has  been 
public  education  and  the  development  of  public  support  for  sound  accident  pre¬ 
vention  programs.  An  effective  national  policy  on  traffic  safety  cannot  be  imple¬ 
mented  without  a  viable  and  aggressive  voluntary  safety  movement.  Politically 
neutral  cores  of  citizens,  whose  sole  objective  is  to  enlist  their  fellow  citizens  in 
causes  aimed  at  reducing  traffic  and  other  accidents,  are  a  vital  necessity  In  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  legislator  at  all  levels  the  support  he  needs. 

Volunteer  safety  organizations — whether  local.  State  or  National — can  be  the 
Congress’  best  ally  in  passing  and  gaining  endorsement  for  sound  Federal  safety 
legislation. 

The  National  Safety  Council  and  its  associated  organizations  throughout  the 
land  are  representative  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  our  society— Industry,  educa¬ 
tion,  religions  leaders,  women,  labor,  and  civic  organizations.  The  voluntary 
safety  movement  has  in  the  past  and  will  In  the  future  provide  the  meeting 
ground  for  private  and  poblie  bodies  in  all  matters  of  safety. 

Unlike  the  safety  organizations  of  many  foreign  countries,  TLS.  organizations 
turn  to  the  private  sector  of  the  American  economy  for  principal  sup|H>rt,  This 
support  has  come  in  increasing  amounts  but  frankly  not  sufficiently  to  enable 
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the  movement  to  fulfill  its  role.  The  Report  of  the  President’s  Committee  for 
Traffic  Safety  of  last  November  showed  a  national  deficit  of  around  ten  million 
dollars  annually  in  support  for  voluntary  safety  organizations.  It  is  important 
to  the  Congress,  the  President  and  State  and  local  officials  that  private  groups 
step  up  snpj)ort  if  the  nation  is  to  be  assured  of  an  effective  voluntary  safety 
movement  prepared  to  perform  its  unique  and  indispensable  functions  of  public 
education  and  public  support  in  the  national  safety  program. 

Accordingly,  our  recommendation  on  this  point  is  merely  that  the  Federal 
Government  continue  to  show  its  confidence  in  the  voluntary  safety  community 
by  participating  in  its  work  and  by  regular  consultation.  With  Government 
setting  the  example,  we  can  move  forward  in  seeking  the  best  solutions  to  the 
traffic  problem. 

The  National  Safety  Council  will  not  cease  its  constant  urging  for  action  by 
everyone — the  Congress;  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments;  the  volun¬ 
tary  safety  movement;  the  private  sector  of  the  economy;  industry;  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

We  are  not  satisfied,  because  just  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  avoidable  acci¬ 
dent,  or  one  avoidable  death,  we  have  failed  in  our  obligations  to  the  American 
I>eople. 

The  National  Safety  Council  believes  that  its  recommendations  will  contribute 
substantially  to  the  saving  of  lives,  materially  reduce  the  number  of  injuries,  and 
avoid  the  waste  of  billions  of  dollars  of  property  damage  now  resulting  from 
traffic  accidents.  We  pledge  the  full  resources  of  the  Council  to  the  development 
of,  and  obtaining  public  support  for,  the  very  best  possible  program  to  reduce 
highway  accidents  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Governor,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  and  that  of  your  organization. 

I  think  you  have  been  very  clear  and  very  precise  in  what  vou  be¬ 
lieve  and  have  set  forth  your  recommendations  so  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee  can  understand  them.  I  know  they  will  be  of  great  value  to 
this  committee  when  we  start  marking  up  this  bill. 

I  believe  as  you  do  that  it  is  a  package  bill  that  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  all  sides  of  the  problem.  Again  I  sav  thank  vou. 

Mr.  Friedel? 

Mr.  Friedel.  I  want  to  thank  the  Governor  for  a  very  fine  state¬ 
ment. 

About  10  years  ago  when  vou  appeared  before  this  committee,  we 
found  you  were  doing  a  good  job  but  you  did  not  have  enough  statistics 
to  make  any  particular  recommendations.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
today. 

Years  ago,  in  going  through  the  automobile  plants,  most  of  the 
committee  felt  that  85  to  90  percent  of  the  accidents  were  caused  by 
the  human  element,  such  as  drunken  driving,  going  through  stop¬ 
lights,  inadequate  enforcement  procedures,  and  so  fort  h. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  automobiles  are  unsafe,  but  T  do  mean 
that  the  automobile  industry  then  had  a  lot  of  safety  devices  that  were 
optional  equipment. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  bill  that  required  all  Federal  automobiles 
to  meet  minimum  safety  standards.  Some  of  the  companies  had  5 
or  11  or  7  or  so  of  these  items,  but  now  they  have  all  of  them. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  standards,  but  we  should  not  sup¬ 
press  any  new  innovations  that  the  companies  may  be  working  on. 

I  think  we  should  have  minimum  standards  because  they  have  been  a 
little  lax  in  making  these  safety  items  standard  equipment. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  automobile  is  not  unsafe.  Right 
now  I  think  maybe  10  or  15  percent  of  accidents  would  be  the  car’s 
fault  and  80  or  86  percent  of  the  accidents  could  be  attributed  to  the 
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drivers*  We  have  to  stop  people  from  going  through  stoplights  and 
driving  at  excessive  speeds. 

We  have  enough  laws  on  the  books  today.  If  the  people  would  abide 
by  them  and  change  their  attitude,  I  think  we  could  prevent  more  than 
half  of  the  accidents  and  deaths  on  the  highways. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement  today.  I  believe 
t hat  these  points  should  be  stressed  not  only  relating  to  the  automobiles 
but  also  to  the  highways  and  enforcement,  and  driver  education.  I 
believe  we  will  have  a  good  bill  which  will  be  beneficial  to  all  people 
as  well  as  the  industry. 

Mr.  Pyle.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  respond  briefly  ? 

The  impression  has  been  left  here  or  there  that  Congress  has  been 
woefully  derelict,  that  it  hail  done  practically  nothing  in  fact. 

A  few  years  ago  when  this  committee,  with  the  help  of  Congress¬ 
man  _  Roberts,  Mr.  Fried©!,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  were  very  active  in  the  development  of  what  we  later  regarded 
as  a  GSA  prodding  to  get  a  maximum  job  done,  I  think  they  were 
already  able  to  do  this  but  somehow  they  didn’t  have  the  feeling  that 
the  Congress  wanted  them  to  press  this* case.  We  were  delighted  to 
support  that  legislation*  There  were  those  who  opposed  it. 

We  took  the  view  at  the  outset  of  these  hearings  that  the  Reamer 
resolution,  the  Baldwin  amendment  and  the  Roberts  Act,  if  fully  and 
effectively  supported,  could  really  do  the  job  that  we  believe  the 
Congress  wants  done  and  certainly  we  want  done. 

We  were  delighted  that  our  Mr.  Johnson  was  able  to  actually  make 
certain  recommendations  to  Congressman  Roberts  and  the  members 
of  tli©  committee  that  I  think  were  very  effective  in  reaching  the 
solutions  which  you  finally  offered  in  the  Roberts  Act,  We  supported 
it  strongly. 

We  have  not  abandoned  our  feeling  that  fully  and  effectively  op¬ 
erated  the  points  to  which  I  have  made  reference  could  be  very  effec¬ 
tive.  We  congratulate  the  Congress  for  its  leadership  then  and  we 
are  stimulated  by  today’s  dialog.  We  are  delighted  to  he  part  of  this 
great  undertaking. 

Mr.  Friedel.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Yotjngeb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  very  happy  to  have  that  last  comment  of  yours,  .Mr.  Pyle, 
because  at  the  outset  of  these  hearings  I  made  the  statement  that  some 
people  get  the  idea  that  all  of  a  sudden  people  have  discovered  that 
there  are  accidents  on  the  highway  and  that  the  States,  your  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  rest  of  the  voluntary  organizations,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  have  done  nothing  about  this  over  a  period  of  years.  All 
of  a  sudden  they  have  discovered  something  which  is  so  erroneous  as  to 
be  rather  laughable. 

Governor,  have  you  had  any  experience  at  all  in  your  organization 
with  regard  to  the  ICC  safety  rules  for  the  common  carriers?  I  am 
referring  to  the  trucks  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Pyle.  Yes,  we  have  worked  with  them.  We  have  the  feeling 
that,  consistent  with  the  amount  of  staff  that  they  have  and  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  their  in-place  capability,  they  have  done  a  good  job.  We  have 
enjoyed  working  with  them/ 

I  would  have  to  say,  and  I  think  Mr,  Johnson,  our  general  manager, 
would  concur,  that  this  has  been  an  effective  device  up  to  now. 
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Whether  it  continues  to  be  what  you  want  in  terms  of  the  future 
is  with  you. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson*  We  have  had  a  fine  working  relationship  with  the 
ICC.  We  supported,  in  the  Congress,  increased  appropriations  for 
their  inspection  staff,  which  is  still  woefully  small  for  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  they  have. 

The  ICC  has  not  had  appropriations  for  research  on  vehicle  safety 
in  the  matter  of  trucks  or  buses  as  are  contemplated  under  1 1.1%.  13228, 

As  this  moves  along  in  terms  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerces  re- 
search  responsibility,  1  think  it  is  altogether  likely  that  standards 
will  be  evolved  for  ICG-regulated  vehicles  which  will  probably  be 
higher  than  the  present  standards. 

However,  for  the  time  being,  it  would  certainly  not  lie  wise  to  junk 
the  ICC  standards,  because  they  have  been  responsible  for  bringing 
some  degree  of  vehicle  safety  to  the  over-the-road  truck,  particularly. 

Mr.  Younger.  X  am  glad  to  get  that  into  the  record, 

Mr.  Pyle.  Could  I  add  one  thought  to  that?  The  one  weakness  in 
this  setup  is  the  fact  that  the  ICC  covers  only  about  2  million  out  of 
15  million  trucks  on  the  road.  This  is  a  definite  weakness.  They 
are  doing  as  well  as  they  have  been  authorized  to  do,  but  that  is  as 
far  as  they  are  able  to  go, 

Mr.  Younger,  I  am  glad  to  get  that  into  the  record  because  we  have 
had  testimony  that  the  ICC  safety  program  was  not  of  any  value  at 

all. 

Mr.  Pyle.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  fine,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough, 

Mr.  Younger.  On  page  10  of  your  testimony,  on  the  interim  action 
in  the  2-year  period,  von  end  up  by  saying  the  LS  Secretary  should  be 
authorized  to  act  in  (>  months  or  less  if  he  is  ready  to  do  so. 

Do  you  contemplate  giving  him  authority  to  act  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Advisory  Board  that  you  recommend  he  set  up? 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  assume  the  Advisory  Board  would  be  set  up  almost 
immediately*  We  had  no  thought  of  there  being  any  great  delay  in 
setting  this  instrument,  up*  No,  we  wouldn’t  advise  that  there  be  any 
action. 

Mr.  Younger.  If  you  are  going  to  do  that,  shouldn’t  we  insist  that 
any  action  taken  must  1>e  upon  the  recommendation  or  concurrence 
with  the  Advisory  Board  ? 

Mr.  Pyle,  That  is  an  excellent  point, 

Mr.  Younger.  And  not  just  whenever  he  is  ready  to  do  so* 

Mr,  Pyle.  The  spirit  of  this  recommendation  is  simply  that  we  not 
freeze  this  thing  until  a  date  certain  because  it  loses  some  opportunities 
to  be  useful. 

Mr.  Younger.  On  page  11,  you  mention  about  Federal  driver  im¬ 
provement.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  licensing  of  drivers  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  organizations  and  be  vested  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  refers,  sir,  in  the  appendix,  to  driver  improve¬ 
ment  courses  for  the  Government’s  own  drivers.  Several  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  are  already  acting  on  this*  The  driver  improvement  program 
should  be  extended  to  till  operators  of  Federal  vehicles. 

Mr.  Kosenfteij).  Mr.  l  ounger,  the  specific  answer  to  your  question 
is  “No,”  there  is  no  intention  to  remove  driver  licensing  from  State 
control. 
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Mr.  Younger.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of.  This  pro¬ 
gram  would  surely  fail  if  we  are  going  to  take  that  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  States,  the  driver  licensing  and  inspection  of  old  cars  and  so 
forth.  # 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  merely  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Establishment 
encourage  the  entire  employee  community  to  sharpen  up  the  old  skills 
and  develop  new  ones  by  the  approaches  that  are  available  in  driver 
improvement  programs.  . 

This  is  a  good  place  to  begin,  with  a  mass-type  of  driver  improve¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Governor. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kornegay  ? 

Mr.  Kornegay.  No  questions  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Devine? 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor,  I  do  not  believe  in  your  statement  you  touched  on  the 
position  of  your  organization  as  it  relates  to  the  financing  of  this 

program.  _  .  ,  , , 

In  studying  the  bill,  I  find  that  all  of  the  money,  which  adds  up  to 
about  a  half-billion  dollars  by  the  time  we  are  tlirough,  is  to  come  from 
the  highway  trust  fund.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  highway  trust  fund 
was  created  for  a  specific  purpose  and  did  not  include  this  particular 

area.  „  .  _  .  . 

Has  your  organization  made  a  study  of  this  or  do  they  have  any 
thinking  about  whether  this  might  more  properly  come  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund?  _ 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  have  supplied  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  with 

a  position  on  that.  , 

If  you  like,  we  would  be  glad  to  make  it  a  part  of  this  record. 

Mr.  Devine.  Could  you  submit  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Yes.  ...  * 

Mr.  Devine.  Would  you  briefly  tell  us  what  your  position  is? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Our  position  essentially  is  that  the  proposal  as  contained 
in  the  President’s  bill  appealed  to  us  very  strongly.  We  actually 
feel  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  crippling  the  trust  fund. 
If  we  get  into  this  activity  on  the  scale  that  we  believe  is  necessary, 
we  think  you  are  going  to  have  to  have  money  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Devine.  This  would,  would  you  not  agree,  constitute  a  raid  on 
the  trust  fund  which  at  this  time  is  short  of  those  goals  already  set  as 
far  as  completion  of  the  Interstate  System  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Pyle.  I  think  it  is  envisioned  that  a  special  fund  would  lie  set 
aside  for  this  which  would  not  inhibit  the  basic  trust  fund. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


March  29.  I960. 


Hon.  Warrkn  G.  Maonuson. 

Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee , 

Senate  Office  Building . 

Wash  ington,  D.C. 

De\r  Mr.  Chairman  :  At  the  hearing  Tuesday.  March  29,  1966.  on  S.  3005.  the 
Traffic  Safetv  Act  of  1966,  Senator  Hartke  asked  that  the  National  Safety  Council 
eive  its  view's  on  the  method  of  financing  the  $700  million  expenditure  authorized 
by  S.  3005.  The  funds  required  to  finance  S.  3005  will  have  to  be  met  out  of  taxes 
and  the  NSC  twdieves  that  the  American  people  are  willing  to  meet  the  necessary 
costs  of  a  reasonable  traffic  safety  program. 
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Senator  Hartke  specifically  asked  whether  these  costs  should  he  borne  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  or  from  general  revenues.  On  this  very  question,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  testified  before  your  Committee  on  March  16,  1966,  as 
follows : 

“In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  $700  million  expenditure 
contemplated  by  8.  3005  would  be  financed  through  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
It  is  the  Administration's  position,  however,  that  this  expenditure  should  in  no 
way  encroach  on  the  currently  dedicated  highway  user  revenues  devoted  to  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  Financing  of  the  expenditures  proposed  in  8 
3005,  as  well  as  financing  of  expenditures  of  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965,  would  be  financed  insofar  as  possible  by  the  application  of  one  percentage 
point  of  the  present  automotive  excise  tax  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  If  and 
when  this  tax  should  prove  insufficient,  additional  funds  as  needed  would  be  ap¬ 
propriated  from  the  general  fund  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  finance  ex¬ 
penditures  under  S.  3005  and  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of  1965." 

We  concur  in  the  Administration’s  proposal  for  financing  8*  3005.  However, 
m  I  testified,  I  believe  that  Congress  should  give  safety  a  priority  over  beautifi¬ 
cation  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency. 

In  this  connection,  1  also  testified  that  the  authorization*  in  S.  3005  are  in¬ 
adequate  and  that  'the  Federal  Government  should  assume  its  proper  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  all  levels  of  Government  and  the  private  sector,  in  meeting  the  addi¬ 
tional  $1  billion  needed  annually  to  effectuate  the  Action  Program/’  These  addi¬ 
tional  financial  requirements  should.  In  our  Judgment,  be  financed  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  Administration  for  8.  3005. 

Sincerely, 


Howard  Fyle, 


President,  X a  t  ion  a  l  Safet  y  C  o  u  net l 


Mr,  Korxegay  (presiding)  *  Mr.  Van  I)ee rim  i 

Mr.  Tax  Deerlin.  Mr.  Pyles  the  National  Safety  Council  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  its  reporting  of  hour-by-hour  traffic  fatality  figures  on 
holiday  weekends.  I  used  to  l>e  quite  grateful  to  the  Council  because  I 
was  in  television  and  radio  repott  ing,  and  the  news  on  holidays  would 
come  a  little  slower  from  other  sources,  as  you  would  not  have  any 
Government  offices  open.  About  the  only  thing  you  had  was  the  hour- 
by-hour  dramatic  report  by  the  Safety  Council. 

1  always  had  the  suspicion  that  1  was  perpetrating  a  fraud,  how¬ 
ever,  Would  you  not  agree  that  the  holiday  toll  is  perhaps  less  than 
on  normal  weekends  ? 

Mr.  Pyle.  No,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  agree  with  that.  Study  in 
depth  of  holidays  over  the  years  reveals  about  9  percent  more  traffic 
and  about  25  percent  more  involvement  in  terms  of  accidents.  This 
certainly  disposes  of  the  rather  popular  idea  that  somehow  or  other 
the  holiday  weekends  are  no  worse  than  any  other  weekend, 

Mr,  Yax  Deerlin.  1  would  not  call  this  a  popular  idea,  l  have 
seldom  heard  the  matter  challenged, 

Mr,  Pyle.  It  has  been,  frequently, 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  If  you  accept  the  rough  total  of  49,000  deaths 
for  1965  and  divide  that  by  365,  you  find  that  day  in  and  day  out, 
Monday  through  Monday,  we  have  about  134  deaths  a  day.  So  if  you 
start  counting  at  6  p.m,  Friday  and  stop  counting  at  6  o'clock  on  any 
Tuesday  morning,  assuming  that  here  is  a  lot  more  traffic  out  on  the 
weekends,  would  you  not  have  more  than  500  deaths  on  any  given 
weekend  ? 

Mr.  Pyle,  No,  not  necessarily . 

Mr,  Van  Deerlin.  How  do  we  get  these  astounding  totals,  then  ? 

Mr.  Pyle,  Let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  activity,  how  we 
got  into  it  in  the  first  place,  and  I  will  lead  up  to  this  point. 
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Mr.  Van  Deerlix.  I  assume  it  was  not  just  to  help  radio  editors  on 
drill  days, 

Mr,  Pyle,  On  the  contrary,  sir.  We  were  asked  a  number  of  years 
ago  if  we  would  coordinate  these  facts.  Up  to  that  time,  the  media 
community  was  using  a  variety  of  figures  and  they  felt  very  strongly 
that  somebody  ought  to  be  able  to  coordinate  this  information.  They 
asked  us  if  we  would  do  this.  As  a  public  service  organizat  ion  we  felt 
some  obligation  to  comply  since  we  did  have  facilities  for  doing  it. 
So  we  got  into  it  in  a  service  fashion. 

On  several  occasions  in  recent  years  we  have  sat  down  with  the  media 
to  see  if  we  could  not  set  this  whole  procedure  aside.  We  have  some 
reservations  about  the  use  it  serves.  They  have  consistently  said  to 
us,  “It  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  us  at  this  point  whether  you 
propose  to  continue  it  or  not  We  propose  to  continue  to  use  the  story. 
If  you  think  it  serves  a  good  purpose  for  you  to  service  it  and  by  making 
use  of  the  opportunity  to  expand  on  the  things  that  the  public  can  do 
during  these  holidays  to  avoid  the  kind  of  damage  that  you  have,  we 
would  be  very,  very  happy  to  use  your  stuff  continuously.” 

The  stories  that  we  output  from  our  shop  always  carry  with  them 
the  positive  things  that  can  be  done  to  change  this  picture.  The 
unfortunate  thing,  you  know,  is  that  about  the  time  the  second  lead  is 
written,  all  of  this  Is  lost  and  you  have  only  the  estimate. 

Sir.  Johnson  has  some  figures  to  give  you  in  connection  with  your 
question, 

Mr,  Johnson.  Relating  to  the  calculation  you  made  by  dividing  the 
annual  death  total,  the  figures  collected  by  the  press  associations  over 
the  holidays  obviously  include  only  the  direct  and  immediate  deaths, 
that  is,  the  deaths  during  the  weekend  from  accidents  during  the 
weekend. 

There  are  subsequent  fatalities  extending  days  and  months  after¬ 
ward  which  are  finally  revealed  in  the  motor  Vehicle  statistics  and 
vital  statistics.  For  example,  on  the  Christmas  holiday  of  1964,  a  3- 
dav  hold i ay,  the  press  associations  found  596  immediate  deaths  during 
that  weekend  from  accidents  that  weekend.  The  vital  statistics  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  ultimate  death  toll  from  that  weekend  was  800,  which,  you 
see,  would  be  well  above  that. 

Mr,  Van  Deerun,  Those  people  died  later? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  800  figure  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  figure  you  got  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  annual  toll  by  365  days, 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  There  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which 
came  up  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  hearing.  That  is  whether  the 
scare  technique  is  helpful  or  injurious  in  helping  make  people  more 
cautious  drivers.  I  have  no  hard-and-fast  views  on  that.  Perhaps 
you  do. 

Mr.  Pyle.  It  is  our  growing  conviction  on  the  strength  of  our  com- 
inuni cation  studies,  which  are  in  considerable  depth  in  recent  years, 
that  the  scare  technique  has  minimal  advantages  fo  us.  We  are  trying 
by  every  means  at  our  command  to  reduce  it  to  the  irreducible. 

There  will  always  be  persons  in  the  immediate,  field  who  will  use 
it  and  persons  in  other  fields  who  have  some  very  strong  convictions 
about  it.  We  certainly  can’t  eliminate  the  use  of  this  technique 
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entirely.  But  in  our  material  we  are  trying  to  put  everything  on  the 
positive  side,  because  we  believe  that  this  is  imperative  to  the  success 

we  seek,  . 

Mr.  Van  Deeklix.  I  certainly  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work 

of  the  council. 

Thank  you*  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Mr.Nelsen! 

Mr,  Nelsen.  1  wish  to  thank  the  Governor  for  his  statement. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize  which  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  before.  That  is  the  fact  that  better 
marking  on  he  highways  has  sort  of  been  lost  in  the  shuffle,  and  great 
attention  has  been  given  to  vehicle  construction, 

i  would  once  more  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  for  example*  on  the 
primary  roads,  where  we  have  quite  adequate  marking  which  is  in¬ 
tended  for  the  safety  of  the  driver,  the  accident  ratio  is  90.4  per  100 
million  miles  of  travel. 

On  the  secondary  roads  the  accident  ratio  is  1G4.S  per  100  million 
miles,  or  a  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

The  point  that  l  think  might  be  discussed  is  t-he  need  of  some  con* 
cern  about  some  of  the  Federal  dollars  that  are  being  spent  on  high¬ 
way  construction.  Maybe  we  need  to  direct  a  little  of  those  dollars  to 
better  marking,  while  on  the  second  road  system,  largely  under  State 
and  county,  we  have  no  direct  way  to  reach  them. 

But  through  the  States,  with  the  gasoline  tax  distribution,  there 
could  be  some  incentive  dollars  flowing  in  there  for  better  marking. 
Have  you  any  comment  on  that,  Governor? 

Mr.  Pyle,  Yes,  the  Public  Works  Committee  in  the  House  has 
asked  us  for  additional  language.  I  would  like  Mr.  Johnson  to  com¬ 
ment  on  it,  because  we  have  just  prepared  this  language.  I  am  sure 
he  can  give  you  the  exact  language, 

Mr,  Johnson,  The  Public  Works  Committee  wanted  to  have  more 
specific  programs  enumerated  in  section  402(a)  of  what  is  here  title 
1 II,  and  we  are  supplying  some  suggested  language. 

Among  the  additional  items  covered  is  this  matter  of  uniform  signs 
and  signals.  We  have  also  made  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  the  present  Baldwin  amendment  that  this  uniform 
signs  and  signals  matter  be  covered. 

By  the  same  token,  in  this  amendment  to  402(a)  we  are  suggesting 
that  the  bill  require  State  standards  for  city  and  county  programs. 
This  would  lead  first  of  all  to  evaluation  of  those  programs  and  a  more 
direct  involvement  of  State-financed  county  road  improvement. 
Again,  in  what  we  have  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  the  present  Baldwin  amendment,  we  have  covered  the  point  of 
the  secondary  roads. 

When  we  were  before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  we  called 
the  attention  of  that  committee  to  the  fact  that  even  if  all  of  the  things 
contemplated  by  the  pending  legislation  are  done,  unless  the  cities  and 
counties  receive  additional  assistance,  either  from  the  State  or  Federal 
level,  in  maintaining  an  efficient  street  network,  we  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  results  that  come  out  of  the  pending  legislation,  be¬ 
cause  the  tremendous  mileage  of  secondary  roads  must  be  upgraded, 
and  the  t  remendous  mileage  of  ci  ty  streets  must  also  be. 
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In  such  a  thing  as  changing  over  to  one-way  operations  you  have 
substantial  expenses  for  signing  and  signaling.  The  city  associations 
and  county  associations  tell  us  that  unless  there  is  assistance  from  the 
State  or  Federal  level,  they  will  not  be  able  to  handle  traffic  in  the  10 
year  ahead, 

Mr,  Pyle,  This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  Mr,  Nelson,  that  we  felt,  so 
strongly  about  the  fact  that  the  funds  anticipated  thus  far  under  title 
III  are  woefully  inadequate  to  the  task.  Title  III  offers  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  to  expand  on  this*  It  is  strictly  within  the  judgment 
of  the  Congress  to  go  as  far  as  they  feel  they  can  afford  to  go. 

Mr.  Xelsen,  Thank  you  very  much 

Mr,  Korxegay.  Mr,  Satterfield? 

A f r ,  S a tterfield,  Than k  you ,  M r.  Chai rman . 

1  have  just  one  observation, 

I  fully  agree  with  the  objective  that  you  set  forth  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  your  statement,  that  minimum  standards  ought  not  be  enough 

However,  looking  at  this  bill  the  way  it  is  drawn,  the  authority  that 
is  going  to  he  vested  in  the  Secretary  to  lay  down  these  standards 
causes  me  to  be  not  so  optimistic  as  you  apparently  are,  that  once 
standards  are  begun  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  they  will  thence 
be  minimal. 

As  I  read  this  bill,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  state  what  kind 
of  design  can  he  employed  or  cannot.  I  can't  conceive  that  a  manu¬ 
facturer  would  employ  new  innovations  without  first  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  whether  or  not  tt  falls  within  the  standard  that  would  be  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary, 

The  result,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  that  ultimately  the  Secretary 
is  going  to  be  dictating  exactly  how  these  cars  are  to  be  manufactured 
and  what  is  to  be  contained  in  them. 

Mr.  Pyle.  Mr.  Satterfield,  one  of  the  ringing  statements  that  has 
come  out  of  this  series  of  hearings  has  established  one  fact  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  that  is  that  the  industry  has  the  message.  We  couldn’t  lie 
more  confident  of  their  capability, 

I  raise  the  question  of  will  they?  and  we  believe  they  will.  Of  all 
the  capabilities  to  exercise  the  best  possible  judgment  that  exists  in 
l  lie  world,  they  have  it  in  their  know-how. 

We  have  provided  in  our  recommendations  a  reporting  arrange¬ 
ment  back  to  the  Congress  which  can  move  at  will  at  any  point  in 
fime,  if  you  think  that  this  matter  is  not  being  handled  as  you  think 
it  ought  to  be,  or  in  the  spirit  in  which  you  originally  intended  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  T  point  out,  sir,  that  with  reference  to  the  GSA 
legislation,  the  General  Services  Administration  had  the  authority  to 
set  standards  before  the  Roberts  Act  was  passed.  They  could  simply 
specify  that  they  wanted  those  things  in  the  ears  they  bought.  Biit 
they  didn’t  do  it.  I  think  the  reasons  are  various  and  we  probably 
don’t  have  to  go  into  them.  Once  the  intention  of  the  Congress  was 
expressed,  that  there  he  higher  standards  for  Federal  vehicles  than 
would  prevail  for  the  general  run  of  vehicles,  you  got  action. 

I  think  you  have  expressed  your  intention  and  can  express  it  veiy 
well  in  this  bill,  and  I  believe  the  word  will  be  heard,  I  think  you 
will  get  the  same  type  of  action  as  you  did  out  of  GSA. 
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Mr.  Satterfield,  I  agree*  with  these  statements,  I  think  t  he  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  is  capable  of  doing  the  job,  F  rankly,  I  think  they 
have  been  made  the  whipping  boy  for  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  exist 
which  contribute  to  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  Pyle.  One  of  the  reasons  that  we  would  like  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  little  time  to  see  wliat  they  will  do  for  themselves  is  that  once 
this  situation  shapes  up  so  that  you  get  a  really  good  perspective  ot 
it,  we  think  von  will  be  amazed  at  what  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Satterfield,  If  this  be  true,  wliat  is  your  opinion  with  respect 
to  confining  the  standards  that  can  be  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  load  factors,  pressure  factors,  and  this  type  of  thing,  rather 
than  to  design  characteristics  ?  v 

Mr.  dnnxsox.  Certainly  the  Secretary  will  want  to  establish  per¬ 
formance  standards.  In  all  the  history  of  regulation  you  have  this 
continual  question  or  even  conflict  as  to  whether  a  regulatory  body  sets 
specific  specification  standards  or  performance  standards.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  as  a  matter  of  policy  urges  performance  standards  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  do  the  job  with  broad  performance  standards  which  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  innovation.  There  are  nine  ways  to  skin  a  cat. 

Mr.  Pyle.  It  is  inevitable  that  by  the  nature  of  the  terminology,  it¬ 
self,  minimum  standards,  if  you  are  not  very  lucky,  will  w  ind  up  with 

Mr.  Satterfield.  What  you  are  really  talking  about,  as  l  understand 
it,  is  performance  standards  and  not  design  standards. 

Mr.  Ptle.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Satterfield.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Mr,  Cunningham? 

Mr.  CVxnixgham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Governor*  I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  statement  .  1  am  con¬ 

vinced  that  there  is  no  organization  in  this  country  that  knows  more 
about  this  problem  than  the  National  Safety  Council.  (  ertamly  there 
is  no  agency  in  the  Government  that  has  the  knowledge  and  the  back¬ 
ground  that  you  have;  ,  Tt  ii* 

The  other  day  the  President  had  us  to  the  White  House  when  Im 
assistants  announced  this  bill,  and  I  got  up  to  ask  whether  anybody 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  it  had  any  professional  knowledge  in 
this  field,  and  they  said,  “No."  I  think  that  is  why  the  bill  we  have 

before  us  is  so  poor!  v  drawn.  ,  .  ,  , 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  committee  will  take  your  remarks  and  read 
your  statements  carefully  and  incorporate  the  things  you  have  recoin - 

1U  For C the  record,  how  long  ago  was  the  National  Safety  Council 

established'!  ,  _  ,  , ,  „ 

Mr.  Ptle.  1913.  The  beginning  »f  what  later  became  the  Council 

w  as  established  in  1913.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Mr.  Oukxlnghaji.  And  you  have  been  working  long  and  hard  on 

tins  problem  ever  since.  ..  .  „  .  ofi 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  concentrated  very  heavily  on  it  in  the  last  20  to  25 
years  Trior  to  that  time,  the  Council  was  essentially  industrially 
oriented,  but  we  now  have  a  full-scale  program  in  traffic,  home,  and 
public  safety,  and  the  industrial  accident.  By  virtue  of  the  types  of 
service  we  have  been  able  to  join  in  cooperatively,  the  occupational  toll 
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has  been  hammered  down  to  the  point  where  it  is  only  I  t  percent  of  the 
national  problem. 

So  naturally,  at  this  point  in  time  we  are  concentrating  more  and 
more  of  our  budget  and  more  and  more  of  our  time,  and  have  been  for 
many  years,  on  the  traffic  problem  because  it  is  about  45  percent  of  the 
national  problem. 

Mr.  CrNxtNuiiAjr.  Mr.  \  ounger,  I  believe,  said  you  have  been  la¬ 
boring  in  tliis  field  for  all  these  years,  and  all  of  a  sudden  somebody 
who  seeks  publicity  writes  a  book  and  hits  the  headlines  as  if  nothing 
has  been  done.  I  think  that  type  of  person  seeking  publicity  has  set 
t  lie  cause  of  traffic  safety  back  many  years. 

1  am  fearful  that  if  we  pass  this  particular  bill,  all  of  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  working  in  this  field  voluntarily  and  professionally 
will  say,  “Well,  the  Government  is  going  to  handle  it  now,"  and  there 
won  t.  be  the  effort  on  the  local  level  lhat  we  hare  today  where  it  is  so 
badly  needed. 

If  this  happens,  in  my  opinion  we  are  liable  to  double  or  triple  the 
fatalities.  Would  you  comment  on  that  observation  ? 

Mr.  Pylk.  Mr.  Cunningham,  first  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  commendation  of  the  work  of  the  Council.  We  have  had  the 
advantage  over  many  others  because  we  have  been  exposed  to  this 
problem  a  lot  longer  than  many  people  have,  and  as  a  result,  I  suppose 
it  would  be  a  terrible  commentary  on  our  capability  if  we  hadn't  ex¬ 
celled  at  least  in  some  respects  in  understanding  the  problem. 

Rut  I  think  we  have  to  remember,  as  we  evaluate  the  second  portion 
of  your  observation,  that  there  arts  certain  things  in  this  activity 
that  cannot  be  done  in  any  other  way  except  by  official  action.  When 
you  are  talking  about  laws  and  ordinances,  traffic  accident  records, 
education,  with  particular  emphasis  on  driver  education  in  the  schools, 
engineering  of  highways,  their  design  and  their  construction,  motor 
vehicle  administration,  police  traffic  supervision,  traffic  courts,  et 
cetera,  research,  these  are  the  tilings  that  private  agencies  can  work 
like  mad  to  encourage,  but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  action,  if  we 
do  not  have  official  action  we  don't  have  anything,  no  matter  how- 
much  noise  is  made. 

For  years,  the  private  safety  community  has  driven  hard  to  gain 
official  attention  and  official  notion  so  that  we  could  then  continue 
our  effort  to  gain  public  support  for  this  official  action.  I  think  we 
have  made  some  rather  excellent  progress.  We  haven’t  made  enough 
progress. 

We  have  been  dissatisfied  with  so  many  things  that  we  get  to  the 
place  where  we  sound  like  a  carping  irritant  on  the  national  scene. 
The  truth  is  that  at  this  moment  in  time,  through  congressional  leader¬ 
ship,  Presidential  leadership,  the  authors  of  books',  we  have  drawn 
into  one  central  moment  the  greatest  single  emphasis  on  this  problem 
in  the  history  of  our  total  effort. 

I  believe  Mr.  Mackay,  in  his  summary  of  the  situation,  referred  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover,  40-some  years  ago.  called  the  first  life  and 
death  type  of  conference.  Tt  has  been  a  long  time — fO  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period  of  time,  we  would  have  to  say  there  has  not  lieen 
adequate  official  action.  There  has  been  strong  private  action.  I  do 
not  see  any  lessening  in  the  private  community  of  efforts. 
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Certainly  the  National  Safety  Council  is  not  going  to  go  out  of 
business.  I  guarantee  you  that.  There  is  a  world  of  work  to  be  done 
here.  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the  private  com¬ 
munity,  Mr.  Cunningham,  if  we  get  the  kind  of  official  action  that  we 
are  trying  to  recommend  here. 

I  think  our  local  chapters  and  1  he  other  private  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  going  to  be  so  excited  about  this  tre¬ 
mendous  breakthrough  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  dynamism  here 
that  we  have  not  had  before. 

I  appreciate  your  concern,  and  I  suppose  there  are  those  among  us 
occasionally  who  have  had  that  feeling.  But  even  if  it  were  true,  we 
can’t  afford  to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  if,  indeed,  what  we  talk 
about  here  in  the  way  of  action  w  ithin  the  framework  of  this  program 
is  essential  to  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  ends. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  the  private  safety  community  to  draw  new  in¬ 
spiration  out  of  the  kind  of  service  that  the  Congress  is  trying  to 
stimulate.  We  just  hope  that  some  of  our  recommendations  wifi  be 
heeded,  because  we  do  feel  we  have  substantial  knowledge  in  this  field, 
and  we  kind  of  have  a  respectful  feeling  that  to  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  our  knowledge  and  recommendations  might  be  a  neglect  of  the 
public  good. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  You  will  agree  that  the  problem  will  never  be 
solved  unless  we  have  these  people  working  in  the  cities,  States,  and 
so  on,  in  the  so-called  private  communities ? 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  must,  have  both.  All  accidents  are  local  accidents. 
Therefore,  at  all  times  the  private  community  must  lie  generating 
appreciation  of,  acceptance  of,  and  participation  in  the  disciplines 
that  you  w  ill  be  so  helpful  to  us  in  advancing  it  we  get  a  realistic  type 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Do  you  know  of  any  figures  that,  prove  that  auto 
design  is  the  ma  jor  cause  of  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Pyle.  I  didn’t  hear  you. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Do  you  have  any  figures  that  would  prove  that 
auto  design  is  the  major  cause  of  accidents? 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  have  repeatedly  said  on  cross-examination  that  we 
didn’t  believe  that  there  were  any  figures  in  place  that  were  conclu¬ 
sive  as  to  the  amount  of  involvement.  There  is  no  denying  that  there 
is  some  design  involvement.  We  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  thought 
automobile  maintenance  probably  had  a  larger  hand  to  play  in  it  than 
design,  but  we  have  repeatedlv  said  there  are  no  specific  figures  which 
say  that  1,  2, 3,  or  4  percent  of  it  is  fundamentally  design  weakness. 

This  requires  a  lot  more  research  than  we  have  Wen  able  to  give  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  types  of  information  gathering  that  is  currently  avail¬ 
able  to  us  from  the  point  of  the  accident. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Governor,  I  want  to  compliment  this  committee,  if 
I  may.  I  am  very  proud  that  it  has  not  tried  to  act  in  the  role  of 
prosecutor,  but  has  tried  to  enlist  the  support  of  everyone  interested  in 
improving  t  raffic  safety. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  National  Safety  Council  for  coming  in 
here  with  a  positive,  affirmative,  explicit,  helpful  discussion  of  the 
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legislat ion  before  us.  If  we  want  to  engage  in  recrimination,  we  would 
all  have  to  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  it. 

I  would  say  that  the  present  thrust  for  improved  traffic  safety  would 
not  be  occurring  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  your  organization.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  for  this  presentation. 

As  you  know,  there  are  40  Members  of  Congress  who  have  said  we 
need  an  agency,  that  we  need  a  man  who  personifies  the  concern  of  the 
National  Government  for  traffic  safety.  I  have  been  interested  in 
your  suggestion  that  this  be  done  somehow  through  a  coordinator  in 
the  executive  branch.  I  don’t  think  you  can  pull  all  of  these  activities 
into  one  building  or  one  room.  I  don’t  argue  that  this  should  be. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  effort  is  going  to  get  lost  if  you  just  rely  on 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  some  department.  I  would  hope  that  your 
group  would  give  further  consideration  to  the  idea  that  we  need  a 
national  traffic  safety  agency  with  explicit  responsibilities  assigned  by 
this  Congress,  and  with  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  special  kind  of  commission.  If  this  problem  is  second  only 
to  nat  ional  aefense  in  its  importance,  then  I  think  we  need  a  command¬ 
ing  general.  By  that  I  don’t  mean,  as  I  said  in  my  statement  before 
this  committee,  somebody  who  just  has  a  lot  of  power  to  shove  people 
around,  but  somebody  who  can  lead  the  troops. 

I  was  in  the  Georgia  Legislature  for  15  sessions,  and  we  spun  our 
wheels  on  important  legislation  recommended  bj*  your  group,  because 
your  group  uidn’t  speaK  with  the  authority  of  national  leadership  in 
a  governmental  sense.  T  am  just  asking  you  to  give  further  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  main  point  in  our  bill,  that  we  need  to  personify 
leadership. 

I  think  you  have  answered  this  point,  but  I  would  like  you  to  con¬ 
firm  it:  AVe  all  agree  there  is  not  adequate  data.  Do  you  agree  that 
the  Congress  should  assign  responsibility  to  gather  data  as  to  the 
causes  of  accidents  and  injuries? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Yes.  We  have  repeatedly  urged  that  this  be  done.  We 
would  like  you  all  to  understand  that  the  present  data  is  as  good  as 
the  present  reporting  system.  If  the  point  of  the  accident  involves 
an  accident  report  provided  by  a  routinely  effective  instrument  in 
the  person  of  either  a  patrolman  or  whoever  reports  on  the  accident, 
you  will  be  receiving  everything  he  can  possibly  give  you  with  regard 
to  his  time,  his  competence,  et  cetera. 

But  when  you  go  to  the  other  extreme,  such  as  the  airplane  accident 
investigation,  where  you  actually  try  to  put  this  whole  think  back 
together,  maybe  you  have  10  or  12  accidents  a  year  that  you  are  able  to 
treat  this  way,  whereas,  in  the  automobile  field  you  have  thousands  of 
them,  which  makes  it  so  difficult.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
recommend  that  the  accident  investigation  teams  be  set  up  within 
the  framework  of  the  Federal  users  of  vehicles,  because  this  would 
give  us  some  very  sophisticated  examinations  of  actual  accidents  in 
circumstances  that  would  enable  us  to  come  up  with  much  better 
material  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Would  you  agree  this  is  the  first  point  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  go  to  work  on,  the  data,  and  wouldn’t  you  agree  that 
we  could  squander  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  unless  we  had  the 
data  to  tell  us  where  we  should  put  the  money  ? 
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Mr.  Pyle.  Yes. 

Air.  Mackay.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  testimony  by  Governor  Romney 
and  others  about  creative  federalism,  but  you  have  gotten  into  the 
specific  ways  of  bringing  the  States  and  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government  together  on  setting  the  standards.  That  is  the 
satisfaction  I  get  out  of  your  testimony ;  you  didn’t  read  a  statement 
on  the  importance  of  safety,  but  you  have  gotten  down  to  specifics. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  and  I  think  it  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  this 
committee  in  their  further  deliberations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Pyle.  I  wonder  if  we  can  elaborate  a  tiny  bit  on  one  aspect 
of  this,  which  relates  itself  to  the  coordination  which  is  a  part  of  this 
seeking  after  better  facts. 

Would  you  comment  on  this,  Air.  Johnson  ? 

Air.  Johnson.  There  has  been  a  congressional  concern  expressed 
as  early  as  the  Roberts  special  committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  this  committee;  as  to  the  coordination  of  re¬ 
search.  This  is  an  understandable  desire  of  the  committee,  to  see  that 
research  is  coordinated. 

But  I  think  it  has  to  be  viewed  in  an  understanding  way  as  to  the 
nature  of  research.  The  primary  coordination  of  research  results 
from  the  exchange  of  information.  A  Federal  research  program  which 
was  coordinated  from  the  top  down  by  a  type  of  executive  direction 
that  embraced  all  research  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  effect  coordination  of  medical 

iirograms  primarily  by  the  exchange  of  information,  and  the  federally 
inanced  programs  are  coordinated  with  privately  financed  programs 
through  the  publication  and  exchange  of  information. 

So  1  think  the  Congress  should  be  more  concerned  at  the  present  time 
with  increasing  research  appropriations.  The  decimal  point  has  been 
in  the  wrong  place.  The  coordination  function  can  be  adequately  dis¬ 
charged  under  such  provisions  as  are  in  the  President’s  bill,  or  in  your 
bill. 

Air.  AIackay.  I  want  to  say  that  this  is  my  argument  for  the  agency. 
Nobody  has  come  before  this  committee  and  said  that  anybody,  in  the 
Government  or  out  of  the  Government,  can  state  categorically  that 
they  are  familiar  with  all  the  research  that  is  going  on  in  this  country 
or  in  the  world,  on  traffic  safety. 

The  Communicable  Disease  Center  in  my  district  doesn't  do  all  re¬ 
search,  but  they  know  everything  at  the  center  that  is  going  on  that 
touches  on  communicable  diseases.  That  is  why  I  am  saying  that  I 
would  like  to  see  a  man  like  you.  Governor  Pyle,  or  somebody  who  is 
the  administration,  who  can  come  before  this  Congress  and  tell  us 
that  he  knows  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  field. 

I  think  if  we  leave  traffic  safety  in  the  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion,  on  a  permissive  basis,  the  way  the  President’s  bill  provides,  we 
will  risk  getting  little  done.  That  is  why  it  would  help  a  lot  if  the 
National  Safety  Council  would  agree  with  the  validity  of  our  approach 
and  support  the  agency  idea. 

Air.  Kornegay.  Mr.  Broyhill  ? 

Air.  Broyhill.  Thank  you,  Air.  Chairman. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  complimenting  the  Governor  and  his  staff 
on  their  presentation. 
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In  the  statistics  that  you  gather,  do  vou  go  into  how  these  accidents 
occur  so  that  these  statistics  can  be  used  in  driver  education  programs? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  police  are  able  to  collect  certain  types  of  objec¬ 
tive  information  as  to  the  circumstances  of  accidents,  the  time  and 
place  of  occurrence,  the  specific  action  of  the  vehicle,  to  a  degree; 
various  objective  circumstances  of  that  type. 

The  polce  cannot  collect  information  on  causes.  The  finding  of  cause 
information  is  a  research  project.  For  this  you  need  a  more  adequate 
funding  of  research. 

The  police  data  do,  nevertheless,  yield  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  specifically  in  driver  education.  For  example,  what  is  called 
a  directional  analysis  schedule,  how  many  accidents  are  right  angle 
collisions  at  residential  intersections,  what  are  the  defenses  against 
the  other  driver  in  residential  intersections.  These  are  well  known. 

So  the  data  provide  a  basic  platform  on  which  you  can  conduct  a 
driver  improvement  program,  for  example,  even  though  you  don't 
know  the  deep  psychological  causes  which  are  behind  the  accident. 

Mr.  Pyle.  Actually,  about  all  you  get  out  of  them  are  trend  lines, 
and  in  all  probability  if  vou  spend  enormous  amounts  of  money  on 
research  specifics,  you  will  ultimately  begin  to  verify.  But  to  go 
behind  the  trend  lines  is  important.  INor  example,  in  some  t  wo-thirds 
of  the  accidents  you  have  a  violation  of  at  least  one  traffic  law.  That 
is  a  fact  that  is  interesting.  But  why  did  he  violate  it?  Was  he 
drunk?  Was  he  under  the  influence? 

These  are  the  background  items  that  don't  come  out  in  routine 
police  reporting. 

Mr.  Broyiiill.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  more  information 
of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  *2  years  ago  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the 
National  Safety  Council  sponsored  a  conference  on  accident  records 
and  there  was  representation  from  all  the  professions  and  disciplines 
that  either  collect  accident  records  or  use  accident  records. 

At  that  Urbana  conference,  a  plan  was  developed  for  an  experi¬ 
mental  program  to  improve  accident  records.  This  has  moved  along 
with  reasonable  dispatch.  Just  next  week  here  in  Washington  the 
steering  committee  of  that  traffic  accident  data  project,  will  meet.  It 
is  expected  that  they  will  put  approval,  their  approval,  on  a  revised 
traffic  accident  report  form  which  will  be  greatly  stripped  down  to 
begin  with. 

The  basic  police  report  will  contain  only  the  fundamentals.  Then 
we  can  begin  to  use  on  a  sampling  basis  a  wide  variety  of  special 
reports  on  specific  things.  No  one  officer  will  use  all  of  them,  but 
on  a  scientific  sampling  basis  we  can  get  a  lot  more  data  by  having 
simple  facts  on  each  accident  and  an  intensive  examination  of  all 
accidents,  the  vehicle,  the  driver,  and  the  highway,  in  all  accidents. 

Mr.  Pyle.  The  Baldwin  admendment  has  tremendous  potential  to 
advance  this  sort  of  thing.  That  is  why  we  have  been  so  firm  about 
the  adequate  funding  of  it. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Mr.  Famslev? 
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Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Governor,  and  your  organization,  for  the  wonderful 
things  you  have  done  over  the  many,  many  years. 

Have  you  any  information  on  the  relative  safety  of  one-way  streets 
versus  two-way,  and  one-way  highways  versus  two-way  ? 

Mr.  Johnson,  I  don’t  have  a  figure  in  mind,  but  1  believe  it  is 
about  a  third,  accident  reduction  typically  comes  from  conversion  to 
one-way  streets.  These  figures  came  from  New  \  ork,  where  some  of 
the  avenues  were  not  changed  over  and  the  experience  on  the  other 
avenues  was  used  to  support  the  need  to  change  them  oven 

I  would  further  say  that  with  regard  to  one-way  streets,  your  real 
advantage  comes  in  an  area  where  you  have  a  one-way  grid.  This 
lias  a  very  great  effect  on  moving  traffic  quickly  and  greatly  reduces 
accidents.  w  t  ^  f 

Mr,  Farnsley.  As  you  probably  know,  in  California  and  Virginia 
they  built  some  one-way  roads  where  part  of  the  road  might  be  a  mile 
or  a  half  mile  away  from  the  other  sect  ion. 

Have  you  anv  figures,  offhand,  about  the  relative  safety  of  streets 
and  highways  that  are  lighted  to  the  standards  of  the  society  or  Illum¬ 
inating  Engineers? 

Mr.  Johnson,  Yes;  not  precisely  the  answer  to  your  question,  but 
I  think  a  demonstration  of  value  oi  lighting.  There  were  nine  illum¬ 
ination  projects  one  year  in  Virginia,  and  the  State  of  Virginia  kepi 
track  of  the  before-and-after  accident  cost,  the  deaths,  injuries,  and 
damage. 

The  annual  savings  from  these  9  projects  were  equal  to  10  times  the 
cost  of  providing  the  additional  illumination.  It  cost  about  $14,000 
per  year  to  provide  the  illumination  and  saved  $140,000  in  accident 
costs. 

Mr,  Farnsley,  Thank  you  so  much. 

Governor,  I  am  just  a  fanatic  on  the  subject,  and  I  need  your  help. 
I  want  you  to  restudy  this  point.  I  will  give  you  a  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  study  on  illuminating  which  will  be  a  help.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  has  a  report  of  May  3,  196th  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Illuminating  Engimiers,  You  can  get  it  from  them. 

I  think  the  Government  doesn’t  come  into  this  thing  with  clean 
hands.  This  isn’t  to  take  any  blame  off  anybody  else,  but  we  are 
setting  file  standards  on  the  streets  and  highways,  and  trivial  costs 
would  make  our  streets  and  highways  much,  much  safer,  one  way  and 
Illuminating,  1  think  it  is  just  criminal  negligence,  X  don’t  know 
why  it  is  not  being  done.  Maybe  it  is  stupidity.  Something  should 
be  done  about  it.  It  can  be  done  fast  and  quickly  and  you  can  do 
more  than  anyone  else  to  get  this  going, 

Mr.  Johnson,  May  I  say  we  endorse  the  IES  illuminating  stand¬ 
ards.  We  collect  data  from  a  thousand  cities  in  the  50  States  on  the 
number  of  miles  of  streets  that  they  have  which  come  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  in  the  draft  report  that  we  gave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  recommendation  as  to  how  the  Baldwin  amendment 
might  be  administered. 

We  will  supply  a  copy  of  this  report  for  the  committee’s  files. 
I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  pages  which  refer  to  the  illuminating 
engineering. 
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Mr*  Fabnsmt.  Thank  you. 

I  put  in  an  amendment  which  would  require  that  the  public  roads 
not  spend  money  on  new  roads  unless  they  are  illuminated  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary;  I  doirt  know  whether  I  will  get  it  or  not, 
of  course* 

Thank  you, 

Mr,  Kornegay,  Mr,  Harvey? 

Mr,  Harvey.  The  National  Safety  Council  is  a  privately  supported 
institution,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pyle,  That  is  right. 

Mr,  Harvey,  Are  you  supported  by  industry  ? 

Mr,  Pyle.  We  have  about  9,500  members.  It  is  a  membership  or¬ 
ganization,  About  80  percent  of  our  income,  or  slightly  more  than 
that,  comes  from  the  publications  that  we  put  out  of  a  technical  na¬ 
ture,  the  advance  material  on  how  we  develop  safety  programs,  and 
so  forth.  So  we  have  some  capacity  to  earn  income  in  addition  to  our 
membership. 

Mr,  Harvey.  But  your  membership  includes  mem  bet's  in  industry? 

Mr,  Pyle.  That  is  right.  There  are  about  6,500  industrial  members, 

Mr,  Harvey.  Among  those  members  are  the  auto  industry  as  well? 

Mr.  Pyle.  Yes, 

Mr,  Harvey.  I  take  it  they  have  been  members  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  a  good  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Pyle,  A  good  many  years, 

Mr.  Harvey,  Since  its  founding? 

Mr,  Pyle.  No,  not  since  its  founding. 

Mr.  Harvey,  Can  you  tell  is  how  long,  approximately? 

Mr.  Johnson,  I  couldn’t  give  you  an  exact  date,  sir,  but  I  can  get 
it  for  you, 

Mr,  Harvey.  Would  you  say  it  is  in  excess  of  10  years? 

Mr,  Johnson.  Thirty  years  at  least,  Internationa]  Harvester, 
which  also  manufactures  trucks,  was  one  of  the  businesses  which 
helped  found  the  National  Safety  Council  in  1913. 

(  The  following  information  was  subsequently  supplied  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council:) 

The  dates  on  which  automobile  mftnnfarturins:  companies  became  members  of 
the  National  Safery  Council,  which  are  as  follows: 

a.  General  Motors  joined  the  Council  in  October,  1038.  However,  units 
of  the  i>arent  company  had  been  members  prior  thereto. 

b.  Chrysler  joined  the  Council  in  Aujnist  of  1922. 

e.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  re-joined  in  February.  1JM7  after  having 
dropped  its  membership  during  the  Depression. 

d.  American  Motors  joined  in  April,  11M50,  but  here  again  units  of  the 
company  had  held  prior  membership. 

Mr.  Harvey,  And  the  other  automobile  companies  have  shown  an 
interest  in  belonging  to  this  organization  and  participating  for  the 
several  years  ? 

Mr,  Pyle,  Yes,  but  no  more  so  than  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  Harvey*  In  Michigan,  where  1  come  from,  the  automobile 
companies  are  leaders  in  the  field  of  industrial  safety.  Their  plants 
are  some  of  the  safest  to  work  in  in  the  entire  State  of  Michigan,  I 
think. 

Many  of  us  who  have  Wen  close  to  their  organizations  feel  that  is 
because  they  have  a  very  well  balanced  safety  program  in  the  three 
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E\s  as  we  call  them — education,  engineering,  and  enforcement  in  the 
plant.  So  far  in  these  hearings  we  have  been  dwelling  chiefly  with  the 
engineering  aspects  that  go  into  the  automobile. 

My  question  to  you  is:  What  do  you  think  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  shoufd  be  in  the  other  two  aspects,  the  education,  the  pub¬ 
lic  education  aspects,  the  field  that  you  are  in,  for  example?  What  do 
you  think  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be,  if  any,  in  the 
field  of  enforcement,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  these  bills? 

Mr.  Pyi.e.  Title  III  covers  this  rather  well,  Mr.  Harvey.  We  have 
supported  title  III  in  every  respect  except  that  the  amounts  involved 
are  inadequate  to  do  the  kind  of  a  job  that  we  think  the  Congress 
should  l>e  helping  to  do. 

Mr.  Harvey.  What  amounts  do  you  think  should  be  included  in 
title  III  ? 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  have  indicated  that  we  think  the  overall  total  of 
money  now  needed  in  addition  to  what  is  already  being  spent  by  all 
levels  of  government  is  approximately  $1  billion  a  year.  W  e  have 
spelled  this  rather  precisely.  If  you  would  like  a  personal  copy  of  our 
appraisal  of  this,  we  would  bo  very  happv  to  make  one  available  to 
you.  A  substantial  portion  of  this  would  he  covered  by  title  III. 

Mr.  Devine.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Devine.  Do  you  mean  that  would  !>e  the  Federal  Governments 
share  or  contribution  ? 

Mr.  Pyle.  No.  All  levels  of  government  should  respond  with  new 
funds  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $1  billion  a  year,  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  State  and  local  portions  of  this 
total  sum  should  be,  we  are  anticipating  with  great  interest  a  meeting 
scheduled  for  June  1  and  2  in  Chicago  which  w  ill  be  sponsored  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  inviting  in  the  League  of  Cities,  the 
Association  of  Counties,  et  cetera,  to  sit  down  and  evaluate  areas  of 
responsibility  and  the  financial  equations  for  the  national  participa¬ 
tion,  not  necessarily  Federal,  but  what  should  the  national  participa¬ 
tion  he. 

We  think  that  the  recommendations  that  will  come  out  of  this 
meeting  should  be  very  helpful  to  you  in  evaluating  the  types  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Devine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Governor  Pyle,  let  me  ask  you  t  wo  or  three  questions. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  no  State  or  local  chapters  as  such, 
or  State  or  local  branches? 

Mr.  Pyle.  We  do.  We  have  between  80  and  85  chanters  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  that  meet  certain  accreditation  stand¬ 
ards  which  we  require.  These  chapters  are  locally  operated,  financed, 
manned,  directed,  and  led.  Our  accreditation  policy  is  like  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval :  If  you  meet  these  standards  of  orga¬ 
nization,  then  we  would  like  you  to\>e  knowm  as  the  National  Safety 
Council  in  Los  Angeles,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be- 

Mr.  Kornegay.  You  or  your  organization  is  interested  in  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  all  areas  of  safety  in  addition  to  highway  safety? 
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Mr*  Pyle.  Industrial*  traffic,  farm,  labor,  home,  and  public,  among 
others. 

Mr,  Kornegay*  Do  you  have  any  figures  or  estimates  as  to  what 
portion  of  the  total  effort  of  the  National  Safety  Council  is  directed 
toward  highway  safety? 

Mr,  Pyle.  Would  you  be  able  to  evaluate  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  About  40  percent* 

Mr,  Pyle*  It  is  something  in  that  order.  It  runs  about  $3  million 
a  year  out  of  our  $6  million  to  $7  million  budget. 

Mr,  Kornegay*  Could  you  reasonably  say  that  more  effort  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  highway  safety'  than  any  other  specific  area? 

Mr-  Pyle*  Yes,  sir;  and  the  reason  for  this,  sir,  is  that  all  of  our 
members  have  a  very  great  interest  in  traffic  .safety  because  so  many 
of  them  are  operating  big  fleets,  like  the  American  Telephone  anil 
Telegraph.  They  have  an  enormous  fleet  of  vehicles  and  they  are 
interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  their  people  participating  in  this  pattern 
of  activities  are  helped  along  by  intelligent  approaches  to  solutions  of 
this  order.  And  of  course,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
regard  the  traffic  problem  as  about  46  percent  of  the  national  problem, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  our  resources  we  try  to  spend  it  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  we  think  it  really  should  go. 

Mr,  Kornegay,  Do  you  have  within  the  framework  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  a  speakers  bureau,  or  any  program  to  obtain  and  encourage 
speakers  to  go  into  the  local  communities  and  made  talks  to  civic  clubs 
and  various  other  groups  on  safety,  and  particularly  highway  safety  ? 

Mr*  Pyle.  Just  about  the  second  largest  single  item  in  our  budget 
is  our  travel  budget,  so  that  our  staff  moves  all  over  the  United  States 
and*  in  addition  to  that,  we  supply  the  local  chapters  with  continuous 
flows  of  materials  which  they  are  able  to  use  locally  in  the  distribution 
of  the  type  of  thing  you  refer  to,  either  by  speeches  or  by  working 
with  the  local  Rotary  Clubs  in  the  development  of  a  child  safety  pro¬ 
gram  around  the  schools,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be, 

Mr.  Kornegay.  My  reason  for  asking  that  is  that  it  is  my  feeling 
that  if  we  are.  to  make  an  appreciable  impact  on  these  things  we  have 
heard  so  much  about,  death,  injury,  property  damage,  it  is  going  to 
require  a  great  revival  in  this  country  of  public  interest  and  public 
concern* 

We  here  in  Washington  and  in  the  various  State  legislatures  can 
write  all  the  laws  you  want.  A  lot  are  needed*  I  am  not  trying  to 
minimize  that  Rut  if  we  don’t  have  public  support  and  awareness, 
no  matter  how  safe  the  automobile,  or  the  damage  that  the  automo¬ 
bile  can  do  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  driver,  we  are  not  going 
to  make  the  headway  that  I  think  we  need  to  make  and  we  ought  to 
make, 

Mr*  Pyle.  We  accept  the  challenge  as  we  hope  you  will  accept  the 
challenge  as  we  have  tried  to  lay  it  out  here  today  with  respect  to  the 
professional  side  of  what  we  do  to  engineer  the  right  kinds  of  official 
action* 

I  personally,  as  a  former  public  official,  know  so  well  that  you  can 
only  go  about  as  far  as  the  public  will  accept  the  act  thus  involved. 
We  have  said  here  that  the  public  can  have  just  about  as  much  traffic 
safety  as  they  are  willing  to  accept  in  terms  of  financing  and  discipline. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Pyle,  You  are  the  people  who  must  provide  a  major  portion 
of  the  financing  and  the  acts  that  bring  on  the  discipline.  We,  in  our 
role,  contrary  to  Mr.  Cunningham’s  view  that  maybe  we  are  going  to 
go  out  of  business — the  more  you  do,  the  more  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do.  We  accept  that  challenge. 

Mr.  Koknegay,  I  urge  you  to  keep  up  your  good  work  in  that  area 
and  to  increase  it,  if  at  all  possible. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Mac kay.  According  to  the  statistics  furnished  my  office  by  the 
National  Safety  Council,  there  has  been  an  upturn  in  the  rate  of 
traffic  accidents" in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Pyle,  Steady,  not  appreciable. 

Mr.  Mackat.  Do  you  have  any  opinion  on  that!  Is  that  because 
of  the  increased  volume  of  traffic,  or  have  you  any  opinion  or  have  you 
made  any  analysis  of  why  this  is  so? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Right  now  it  is  a  guess  that  if  is  essentially  an  in¬ 
crease  in  traffic.  There  is  a  short  delay  in  the  gasoline  consumption 
figures.  Within  another  month  or  two  we  will  have  early  reports  on 
the  first  few  months  as  to  the  gas  consumption.  But  if  the  trends  of 
the  last  months  of  last  year  in  traffic  still  hold  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  and  they  normally  are  quite  stable,  deaths  are  up,  I  Relieve  the 
figure  is  7  percent,  and  the  traffic  would  be  up  about  fi  percent.  So 
there  still  is  an  increase  in  rate,  a  slight  increase  in  rate. 

Mr.  Pyle.  Could  we  add  this  touch,  so  that  you  will  appreciate 
what  the  increase  in  numbers  does:  The  accident  potential  does  not 
increase  by  Ps  and  2's.  It  increases  by  the  square  of  the  numbers. 
This  is  something  that  escapes  the  view  of  many  who  are  not  as  deep 
in  this  as  perhaps  we  are. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  In  other  words,  if  you  double  the  traffic  there  is 
four  times  the  accident  rate,  or  potential '? 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  is  true.  l  ean  tell  you  a  place  where  you  can 
see  this  very  dynamically.  Florida  has  historically  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  increase  in  travel.  Examine  the  trend  in  two  vehicle  colli¬ 
sions  on  Florida  rural  roads  and  you  will  see  the  compounding  of  this 
geometric  factor. 

We  supplied  an  analysis  of  this  to  the  Ribicoff  committee  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  We  would  not  have  time,  while  your  record  is  open,  to  up¬ 
date  it,  so  it  is  a  little  out  of  date,  but  these  factors  of  two- vehicle  col¬ 
lisions,  young  drivers,  old  drivers,  seat  belts,  were  analyzed  there,  and 
I  can  supply  a  copy  of  that  for  the  record,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Korneoay.  Thank  you  very  much, 

(The  study  referred  to  follows:) 

National  Safety  Coukcjl  Statement  to  Senate  Subcommittee  ox  Executive 
Reorganization  February  2t  1906 

THE  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  PROBLEM 

Traffic  deaths  increased  again  in  1965  to  an  estimated  49,000,  This  was  3  per 
cent  more  than  the  indicated  1964  total  of  47J0O,  but  it  was  the  smallest  year- 
to-year  increase  in  the  last  four  years.  In  previous  years,  the  increases  were : 
1964  +  9  per  cent ;  1963  +  7  per  cent ;  and  1962  -f  T  per  cent 
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Injury  and  property  damage  accidents 

Injuries  disabling  beyond  the  day  of  the  accident  are  estimated  at  1.800,000  for 
1965  with  less  serious  injuries  totaling  about  the  same  number.  Property  dam¬ 
age  accidents  exceeded  11,000,000,  involving  nearly  20,000,000  drivers.  One 
driver  in  live  was  involved  in  some  kind  of  a  traffic  accident  during  the  year. 

Costs 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  cost  the  nation  more  than  $8  billion  in  1965.  nearly 
double  the  amount  ten  years  ago  and  four  times  the  cost  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  cost  consisted  of  $2.8  billion  in  property  damage.  $2.2  billion 
in  wage  losses  of  those  killed  and  injured,  $500  million  medical  and  hospital 
expenses,  and  $2.6  billion  administrative  and  claim  settlement  costs  of  insurance. 

Travel ,  vehicles ,  drivers 

Motor  vehicle  travel  increased  to  880  billion  miles  in  1965.  This  was  nearly 
40  billion  more  than  in  1964  and  140  billion  more  than  in  1961.  Travel  in  1965 
exceeded  travel  in  all  three  years  combined  immediately  preceding  World 
War  II. 

The  number  of  vehicles  in  1965  totaled  91  million,  nearly  four  million  more 
than  in  1964  and  30  million  more  than  ten  years  earlier.  Drivers  totaled  98 
million  in  1965,  two  million  more  than  in  1964  and  20  million  more  than  ten 
years  ago. 

Mileage  death  rates 

The  mileage  death  rate  in  1965  was  5.6  (deaths  j>er  100,000.000  vehicle  miles 
of  travel).  This  was  down  from  the  preliminary  1964  rate  of  5.7.  and  marked 
the  first  yearly  reduction  in  this  rate  since  1961.  In  that  year,  the  rate  was  5.2, 
the  lowest  on  record.  The  1965  rate  was  the  same  as  in  1958,  in  which  year  the 
number  of  vehicles  and  the  amount  of  travel  was  one-fourth  less  than  it  was 
in  1965. 

Travel  and  death  rates  on  turnpikes  and  the  interstate  system 

More  than  18  billiou  miles  were  logged  on  the  nation’s  turnpikes  (toll  roads) 
during  1965,  and  the  mileage  death  rate  was  2.4.  two-thirds  lower  than  the  7.6 
rate  on  all  of  the  nation’s  rural  roads.  Completed  portions  of  the  Interstate 
System,  including  the  turnpikes,  handled  more  than  75  billion  miles  of  travel 
during  the  year  with  an  indicated  mileage  death  rate  of  2.6. 

Regional  and  State  deaths ,  injuries  and  property  damage  accidents 

Deaths  were  up  10  per  cent  in  the  New  England  region  in  1965  over  1964, 
and  they  were  about  unebanged  in  the  Central  regions.  Otherwise,  deaths  were 
up  a  little  more  in  the  Eastern  regions  than  they  were  In  the  Western  regions, 
although  the  changes  varied  little  from  the  national  increase  of  3  j>er  cent. 

Compared  with  1961,  deaths  for  the  entire  U.S.  were  up  29  per  cent  in  1965. 
For  this  longer  period,  the  New*  England  region  had  a  45  per  cent  increase,  while 
the  Mountain  region  had  only  a  14  per  cent  increase.  For  other  regions,  deaths 
were  up  more  than  the  national  average  in  the  Eastern  regions,  up  a  little  less 
in  the  Pacific  region,  and  about  the  same  as  the  national  average  in  the  Central 
regions. 

Urban-rural  deaths 

In  1965  urban  deaths  totaled  15,000,  rural  deaths  34.000.  Urban  deaths 
totaled  more  than  30  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1965,  compared  with  25  per  cent 
less  than  ten  years  ago.  The  urban  percentage  of  deaths,  has  increased  each  year 
since  1955,  reflecting  both  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  travel  that  Is  in 
urban  areas,  and  the  multiplying  consequences  of  this  increase.  The  mileage 
death  rate  in  urban  areas  was  3.6  in  1905.  up  slightly  from  3.5  In  1955;  the 
rural  rate  was  7.4  in  1965.  doten  from  8.6  in  1955. 

A  substantially  different  urban-rural  picture  of  the  accident  problem  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  comparison  of  fatal  accidents  with  less  severe  accidents.  Fatal 
accidents  are  two-thirds  rnral.  But  the  less  accidents,  two-thirds  urban.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  substantial  numbers  of  accidents  in  smaller 
cities  and  towns  and  in  rural  areas  off  the  state  highway  system.  Totals  are 
not  available  at  this  time  for  1965,  but  they  would  not  differ  importantly  from 
1964  figures  shown  below. 
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Accidents  by  Location,  1964 


Urban 


Total 

Papulation  groups 

2*000  to 
10,000 

10,000  to 
25,000 

25.000  to 
50.000 

50.000  tc 
100,000 

100,000  to 
250.000 

250.000 
and  over 

Fatal  accidents, . .  . . 

13,300 
050, 00G 
0,200,  000 

2,  m 

91,000 

900.000 

2,310 

110,000 

1,103,000 

1,770 

91,000 

1,000,000 

1,500 
78. 000 
900,000 

1,030 
9$.  000 
1,300,000 

3,530 
182,000 
3.  mono 

Non  fatal  Injury  accidents.*,, _ 

Property  damage  accidents _ 

jRwmi 


Total 

Type  of  road 

Controlled 

access 

State 

route 

County  ! 

route 

Other 

Fatal  accidents.... _  _  _  - _ _ _ 

25,  400 
450,000 
3,000.000 

1,270 

23,000 

200,000 

15,500 

mooo 

1, 500,000 

|  7,300 

125,000 
900,000 

1,270 

54,000 

400,000 

Nonfat  el  injury  accidents  .... _ _ _ 

Propart  y  d  amage  accidents.  *  _  * — 

Rural  motor  vehicle  deaths  hy  type  of  road 

1965  figures  by  type  of  road  are  not  available  at  this  time,  but  in  1964  motor 
vehicle  deaths  increased  more  percentagewise  on  county  roads  than  they  did  on 
state  roads,  both  between  1963  and  1964*  and  also  between  1961  and  3964.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  controlled  access  highways  are  not  valid  because  of  the  large 
increase  in  the  miles  of  controlled  access  highways  befng  oftened  each  year. 
Despite  this  fact,  the  percentage  increase  In  deaths  on  county  roads  exceeded 
that  of  the  controlled  access  roads  between  1963  and  1964. 

Since  controlled  access  roads  have  a  fatality  rate  only  one-third  that  of  other 
rural  roads,  and  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  those  roads  being  relieved  of 
traffic*  rural  deaths  would  likely  have  increased  about  3.000  to  5,000  more 
between  1961  and  1964  if  the  controlled  access  roads  had  not  been  built. 


Rural  motor  vehicle  death#,  hy  type  of  road,  and  change#,  1961-1904 


Type  of  road 

Peroentage  Increase 

Numerical  Increase 

1901-04 

1963-04 

10iUHi| 

Total  . .  .  .  _  _ _  _ 

+9 

+20 

2,650 

5,640 

1,600 

2,700 

Controlled  access  roads  *  ....  _ _ _ _ _ 

-fI2 

+240 

300 

Slate  routes . . .  ... . . . . . . .. . . . 

+9 

+15 

1,400 

County  routes  .  ....  .  .  _ _ _  „ 

-M3 

+21 

950 

1,280 

J  Rand-miles  and  vehicle-miles  far  such  roads  are  Increasing  rapidly;  consequently  national  death  total  $ 
show  increases.  These  are  safer  roads  by  H ,  If  not  built,  other  categories  would  show  much  larger  cleat 
Increases. 


Type  of  accident 

Three-fourths  of  the  increase  in  deaths  in  1965  over  1964  arose  out  of  two- 
vehicle  collisions,  and  more  than  half  of  the  increase  since  1961  arose  out  of 
such  accidents.  Over  40  per  cent  of  all  motor  vehicle  victims  in  1965  died  in 
two- vehicle  crashes,  compared  with  35  per  cent  ten  years  ago,  and  30  per  cent 
before  World  War  II. 

Of  the  occupants  of  motor  vehicles  that  were  killed  in  1965,  more  than  half 
were  in  two-vehicle  accidents.  In  urban  areas,  these  accidents  are  increasing 
twice  as  fast  as  they  are  In  rural  areas. 

While  49  per  cent  of  all  motor  vehicle  deaths  arise  out  of  two-car  crashes, 
these  accidents  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  injuries,  SO  per  cent  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  damage  accidents,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  total  accident  costs.  Five  out 
of  six  drivers  who  have  accidents  are  involved  in  two-car  crashes. 
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NoneoUision  accidents  (  rati-off-roud,  over  turned-in-road)  arc  nest  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  terms  of  fatalities,  followed  by  pedestrian  accidents,  collisions  with 
fixed  objects,  collisions  with  railroad  trains,  and  bicycle  accidents.  Also  higher 
in  1965  were  deaths  In  J Ixed  object  collisions,  and  collisions  with  trains  and 
animals.  Pedestrian  and  bicycle  deaths  were  a  little  lower. 


Factors  (iff  cct  ivg  the  acciden  t  problem 

For  nearly  the  entire  decade  of  the  50's  and  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
60Ts,  motor  vehicle  deaths  remained  on  a  plateau,  ranging  from  a  low  of  35,586 
In  1954  to  a  high  of  30,628  in  1958.  The  decade  of  the  50fs  closed  with  a  total 
under  88,000  in  1059,  and  the  figure  was  only  200  higher  in  1961.  During  the 
3fi\s.  -Hfs,  and  50's,  the  U.S.  was  the  only  highly  motorized  nation  in  the  world 
which  was  reducing  its  motor  vehicle  population  death  rate. 

This  relative  stability  was  accomplished  despite  an  increase  from  1950  to  1901 
of  55  per  cent  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  and  61  ])er  cent  in  motor  vehicle 
travel.  During  the  same  yea rs,  the  mileage  death  rate  was  reduced  32  per  cent 
from  70  to  5.2.  ,  T  „AA 

In  PH52,  the  40.000  death  toil  barrier  was  breach ed,  as  deaths  Increased  2,i00 
(seven  per  cent).  Deaths  increased  another  2,800  < seven  per  cent)  in  1963, 
they  were  up  4,100  (nine  ]>er  cent)  in  1964,  and  another  1,300  (three  per  cent) 
in  1965.  In  the  four  years  since  the  40.000  total  was  exceeded,  the  annual  count 
has  Increased  by  more  than  10,000  deaths. 

Travel,  vehicles  and  population  have  increased  every  year  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  so  further  increases  in  1902,  1903,  1964,  and  1SM15  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  explain  the  sharp  rises.  Increases  in  the  quantity  of  exposure 
continued  to  exert  pressure  on  facilities,  but,  in  addition,  the  quality  of  exposure 
seems  to  be  of  increasing  imiHirtanee. 


Factors  in  the  increase 

1.  In  crease  in  travel— The  sharp  Increase  In  travel  alone  could  he  expected  to 
result  in  an  increase  in  deaths.  Studies  show  that  the  opportunity  for  two- 
vehicle  collisions  Increases  even  faster  than  an  increase  In  mileage  (approxi¬ 
mately  as  the  square  of  the  mileage  increase  rather  than  in  direct  proportion 
to  1  lie*  mileage  increase),  so  deaths  would  he  expected  to  go  up  more  percentage¬ 
wise  than  travel  has  gone  up. 

Among  the  major  accident  types,  deaths  in  two-vehicle  collisions  showed  the 
greatest  increase  from  1961  to  1965;  they  were  up  one-third  in  the  nation,  and 
they  were  up  two-thirds  in  urban  areas.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  deaths 
in  these  accidents  have  more  than  doubled. 

2.  Increase  in  pontiff  drivers,— The  sharp  increase  in  births  following  World 
War  II  is  now  affecting  the  driving  population.  These  new  inexperienced 
drivers  with  the  highest  accident  rates  are  becoming  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  drivers. 

a  Increase  in  speed, — Speed  studies  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  show 
that  the  average  speed  on  main  roads  continues  to  increase.  Other  studies 
show  that  the  chances  of  being  killed  in  accidents  increase  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  increase  in  speed;  e.g.,  in  accidents  that  occur  at  65  m.p.h.,  occupants 
are  twice  as  likely  to  lx1  killed  as  in  accidents  at  55  m.p.h. 

4.  Increase  in  small  cars.— Although  small  passenger  cars  do  not  appear  to 
be  involved  In  accidents  any  more  frequently  than  large  passenger  cars,  when 
an  accident  does  happen,  small-car  occupants  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  killed 
ns  are  large-car  occupants.  Compounding  the  high  casualty  experience  of  small 
cars  has  been  an  increase  in  their  numbers  from  less  than  2  per  cent  of  all 
passenger  cars  in  1058  to  about  17  per  cent  in  1964.  Although  the  casualty 
rate  in  cars  of  both  sizes  was  near  the  lowest  on  record  in  1964,  the  change 
in  the  “mix”  of  the  pasenger  ear  population  has  added  thousands  of  deaths  to 
the  fatality  count. 

5.  Increase  in  motorcycles.— From  1961  to  1965,  the  number  of  motorcycles,  in¬ 
cluding  motorized  bicycles  and  motor  scooters,  has  doubled.  In  1985  alone, 
the  number  of  these  vehicles  increased  by  one-third  over  1964,  Deaths  involv¬ 
ing  these  vehicles  have  increased  even  more  than  the  increase  in  vehicles, 
jumping  from  about  725  in  1961  to  1.180  in  1964,  and  an  estimated  1,500  in  1965. 

<1  Drivers,  vehicles,  and  travel  increase  more  than  arpccted. — Not  only  have 
these  factors  been  increasing  every  year,  but  they  have  reached  totals  generally 
not  expected  until  later  years,  thus  placing  additional  burdens  on  facilities  and 
programs. 
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7  Bwtines*,  travel,  and  accident  rate  epelcx  arc  up.— Motor  vehicle  travel  moves 
in  cycles,  apparently  being  influenced  by  the  business  cycle.  And  us  travel 
moves  up,  deaths  move  up  even  more. 

With  the  current  business  cycle  the  longest  and  most  vigorous  since  World 
War  II,  the  effect  on  vehicle  travel  has  remained  strong.  Both  gross  national 
product  and  travel  have  pushed  further  above  their  trend  lines  than  in  any 
other  period  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Favorable  factors 

Partially  offsetting  the  adverse  effects  of  the  factors  listed  above  has  been  the 
favorable  effects  of  such  factors  as  the  following: 

1.  Scat  belts. — This  equipment  does  save  lives,  and  when  fully  used  could 
reduce  fatalities  by  5.000  a  year.  Limited  use  in  1905  saved  alw»ut  750  lives. 

2.  Vehicle  design  features.— Better  door  locks,  padding  and  recessing,  and  other 
vehicle  safety  features  are  saving  lives,  too. 

3.  Limited  access  high  wags. — Lower  fatality  rates  on  these  highways,  as  well 
ns  on  older  highways  relieved  of  traffic  saved  about  5,000  lives  in  10(54,  and 
probably  as  many  in  10(55. 

4.  Spot  improvement  projects. — Reports  on  completed  projects  indicate  signi¬ 
ficant  reductions  in  accidents  and  costs.  In  addition,  the  savings  which  result 
from  fewer  accidents  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements,  often  in  a  year  or  two. 

5.  Safety  education.— Young  drivers  who  have  had  driver  education  are  in¬ 
volved  in  fewer  accidents,  and  are  cited  for  fewer  violations  than  those  who  huve 
not  had  driver  education. 

Circumstances  of  the  accidents 

A  factor  in  most  motor  vehicle  accidents  is  improjier  driving  of  one  kind  or 
another.  This  dot's  not  mean  that  improper  driving  alone  is  responsible  for  acci¬ 
dents;  often  Improper  driving — intentional  or  unintentional — combines  with 
vehicle  and/or  roadway  deficiencies  to  produce  an  accident  potential  situation 
that  is  difficult  to  resolve  safely. 

Driving  too  fast  for  conditions  (which  also  includes  relatively  slow  speeds  in 
congested  areas,  on  slippery  roads,  etc.)  is  the  principal  circumstance  in  fatal 
accidents  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  Right-of-way  errors,  including  failure 
to  yield  and  disregard  of  signs  and  signals,  is  the  most  important  circumstance 
in  injury  and  property  damage  accidents  in  urban  areas,  and  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  circumstances  in  rural  areas.  Knowledge  of  the  importance  of  these 
circumstances,  and  other  such  as  improper  overtaking,  following  too  closely,  etc., 
will  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  preventive  efforts. 

Directional  analysis  of  accidents 

Knowing  the  frequency  of  different  types  of  accidents  is  not  enough.  Preven¬ 
tive  action  requires  more  specific  information,  such  as  the  location  of  the  accident 
and  the  movement  of  the  vehicle.  For  example,  knowing  that  two-vehicle  acci¬ 
dents  result  in  more  fatalities  than  any  other  type  of  accident  provides  nothing 
on  which  to  build  an  accident  prevention  program.  But  by  knowing  the  location 
of  these  accidents,  and  by  knowing  the  movement  of  the  vehicles  in  these  loca¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  education,  engineering,  and  enforcement  efforts 
can  he  brought  to  bear  in  a  specific  approach  to  the  problem. 

Future  trends 

By  1975,  traffic  volume  is  exjiected  to  he  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  it  was 
in  1965 :  a  third  more  vehicles  will  be  competing  for  use  of  the  streets  and  high¬ 
ways;  nearly  25  percent  more  ]>eople  will  he  fighting  for  their  motoring  ’’rights.” 

Congestion  will  increase,  but  not  in  major  traffic  areas,  because  efforts  will 
lie  continued  to  promote  the  "free”  flow  of  traffic.  So  the  potential  for  fatal 
accidents  will  Increase  as  traffic  increases.  Where  congestion  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled.  and  in  many  urhan  areas  this  will  l*  the  case,  the  potential  for  injury  and 
property  damage  accidents  will  increase. 

The  rising  proportion  of  young  drivers  will  continue  each  year  through  the 
1970’s,  and  traffic  records  will  he  influenced  more  and  more  each  year  by  their 
experience. 

Currently  the  trend  is  toward  larger  ’‘small"  ears  and  this  will  l>e  a  plus  factor 
in  the  accident  picture,  except  if  a  serious  business  recession  should  occur,  small, 
economy  cars  probably  will  increase  in  popularity,  and  this  would  he  a  minus 
factor. 
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As  previously  stated,  the  nation’s  economy  currently  is  the  most  prosperous  in 
history.  Periods  of  adjustment  would  be  normal,  and  these  should  affect  traffic 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  accident  experience. 

Summary 

The  rising  pressure  of  people,  machines,  and  travel  will  continue  to  burden 
facilities  and  safety  programs  in  tlie  year  ahead.  Easy  solutions  to  the  problem 
will  not  work.  They  haven’t  worked  in  the  past,  they  won’t  work  in  the  future. 
The  problem  must  be  dealt  with  honestly,  realistically,  and  courageously,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  sound  statistical  analysis  and  research. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  Governor  Pyle,  we  want  to  congratulate  you  ami 
your  organization  for  the  wonderful  work  you  have  done,  and  we  know 
it  will  continue  to  do.  We  appreciate  so  much  your  coining  before  the 
committee  and  giving  us  a  very  fine  and  constructive  statement. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Pyle.  It  is  a  privilege,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  nothing  we  have  said  here  today  is  to 
l>e  construed — although  we  differ  with  respect  to  our  judgments  on 
some  of  these  things — as  an  attack  on  anybody  in  the  Congress  who 
has  a  contrary  view,  nor  the  automobile  manufactures,  or  anyone  else. 

We  think  we  have  a  professional  responsibility,  and  we  have  tried 
to  give  you  our  very  best  judgment  with  respect  to  these  verv  critical 
things.  This  is  a  moment  of  opportunity,  and  if  we  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  best  knowledge  that  we  have  available,  and  if  we  fail 
to  share  that  knowledge  with  you  as  objectively  as  possible,  then  we 
have  failed  miserably  in  our  responsibility,  even  though  at  times  it 
appears  that  we  are  out  of  step  with  people  whom  some  might  expect  us 
to  parrot.  We  don’t  parrot  anybody. 

M  e  have  frequently  differed  with  others.  When  we  decided  to  dry 
up  the  Christmas  party,  we  didn’t  make  a  lot  of  our  sponsors  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  and  we  lost  a  lot  of  money  as  a  result  of  it,  but  money 
is  not  our  mission  in  life.  As  a  congressionally  chartered  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  be  first  of  all  objective,  and  profes¬ 
sional  about  our  mission. 

What  we  have  said  to  you  here  today  represents  the  best  professional 
judgment  that  nearly  50  years  of  study  of  the  accident  problems  gen¬ 
erally  qualifies  us  to  give.  If  we  can  lie  of  any  further  assistance,  we 
hope  you  will  call  us,  because  we  are  just  as  close  as  your  phone. 

Mr.  Mackay,  we  will  give  your  special  concern  with  the  agency  thing 
some  more  thought  and  we  will  drop  you  a  letter  in  a  few  days. 

Thank  you  very  much,  all  of  you,  for  a  very  wonderful  reception. 
Mr.  Kornegay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pyle.  Thank  you. 

1  he  Chairman.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd  X.  Cutler, 
addressed  to  counsel  for  the  committee,  and  the  enclosures  with  the 
letter  include  proposed  changes  in  II. It.  13228,  and  a  summary  of  the 
proposed  changes. 

I  bis  material  was  submitted  in  response  to  a  request  by  a  mend  km* 
of  the  committee  when  Mr.  John  Bugas  testified.  According  to  Mr. 
Cutler,  this  submission  will  carry  out  the  various  amendments  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  John  Bugas  on  behalf  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers 
Association. 

This  material  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 
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Wilder.  (Ttleb  &  Pickering. 
irasAfrqsrfem*  D.V.t  Mat/ 

William  J.  Dixon.  Esq,  _  .  „  .  ..  _ 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce t  House  of  M  v  present  a  Uves, 
Washington,  D,C . 

Deaj*  Mr,  Dixon :  In  accordance  with  our  conversation  this  morninp.  i  am 
enclosing  herewith  two  copies  of  a  mark-up  of  Title  l  of  H.H*  18228,  together 
with  u  brief  explanatory  memorandum. 

The  mark-up  contains  the  legislative  language  appropriate  to  carry  out  toe 
various  amendments  proposed  by  r.  John  Bugas  on  behalf  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  In  his  testimony  on  April  2fith,  and  is  being  submitted 
in  response  to  the  Committee's  request* 

SinCerely-  T.mvn  K.  Cutler. 


Summary  of  May  3,  19(Sfi,  Mark-Up  of  Title  I,  H.R.  13228 

I.  The  principal  changes  made  by  the  mark  up  are :  ,  t 

1.  The  standard  setting  provisions  of  section  102  are  changed  to  place  the 
authority  and  duty  on  the  Secretary  to  establish  such  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  as  he  determines  to  he  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  under  appropriate  guidelines  and  procedures,  and  with  the  States  and 
the  automotive  industry  having  a  part  in  the  standard-making  process  subject 
to  the  Secretary’s  ultimate  authority  under  the  Act  to  issue  standards. 

a.  Subsection  (a )  places  the  authority  and  duty  on  the  Secretary. 

b.  Subsection  ib)  recognizes  the  presently  existing  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  (VESC)  as  a  standard  setting  agency,  and  provides ; that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  cooperate  with  VESC  in  developing  standards,  so  as  to  assure  the 
maximum  practicable  compatibility  between  Federal  standards,  which  apply  up 
to  toe  first  purchase  for  purposes  other  than  resale,  and  Stale  standards  which 

apply  thereafter.  , 

e.  Subsection  (c)  recognizes  the  need  for  automobile  manufacturers  to  cn- 
operate  in  formulating,  evaluating,  proposing,  and  complying  with  standards, 
etc.,  and  provides  that  nothing  therein  shall  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws  any 
conduct  that  would  otherwise  be  unlawful  under  those  laws. 

d.  Subsection  <d)  directs  the  Secretary  to  issue  as  a  Federal  standard  any 
existing  VESC  standard  which  he  finds  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act, 
and  to  propose  (after  such  initial  period  not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  as  he  considers  reasonable)  new  standards  to  the  VESC  for  addi¬ 
tion  wit  hin  ISO  days  or  such  longer  time  as  the  Secretary  specifies. 

e.  Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  adopt  standards  issued  by 
VESC  pursuant  to  his  proposals  which  he  finds  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  his  own  standards  if  VESC  action  is  Inadequate  or  delayed 
beyond  the  time  specified. 

f.  Subsection  if)  allows  the  Secretary  to  extend  the  two  year  maximum  for 
making  a  standard  effective  whenever  he  finds  good  cause  for  so  doing.  It 
also  preempts  state  standards  only  if  the  differ  from  federal  standards,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  approach  followed  in  the  Tire  Safety  bill,  S.  2060* 

g.  Subsection  (g)  deals  with  amendments  and  withdrawals  of  Federal  stand¬ 
ards,  with  the  VESC  performing  the  same  function  as  in  the  original  considera¬ 
tion  of  standards  and  with  the  Secretary  likewise  having  the  final  say. 

h.  Subsection  (li)  sets  forth  the  guideline  criteria  to  be  followed  by  industry 
In  proposing  etc,,  and  by  the  Secretary  In  establishing,  amending  or  withdrawing 
standards, 

L  Subsection  (I)  requires  the  Secretary  to  comply  with  the  rule  making  pro¬ 
cedures  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  It  also  requires  him 
to  act  on  the  basis  of  “a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record,”  a  standard  written 
into  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958  and  the  Color  Additives  Amendments 
of  imo  \H  409(g)  and  708(d)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act): 
this  standard  1*  also  Inserted  in  the  judicial  review  provisions  of  section  103. 

2,  Section  107  which  deals  with  prohibited  acts  has  been  modified,  consistent 
with  other  regulatory  statutes  such  as  the  brake  fluid  and  sent  belt  standards 
legislation,  to  provide  that  only  knowing  and  willful  failure  to  comply  with  stand¬ 
ards  is  a  violation.  A  provision  has  also  been  Included  for  the  giving  of  certifi¬ 
cates  of  compliance  to  protect  innocent  dealers — compare  section  303(c)  (2)  of 
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the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act*  A  new  subsection  (c)  has  been  added 
to  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  Is  not  required  to  report  minor  violations  where 
a  warning  will  suffice — compare  section  SOU  of  that  Act, 

3,  Section  108  is  modified  to  limit  the  penalty  for  a  related  series  of  violations 
to  a  maximum  of  $100,000  and  to  provide  that  the  amount  of  penalty  is  to  he 
determined  by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  and  venue  of  the  collection  pro- 
<‘eediug  (the  applicable  statutory  provisions  for  collections,  etc*,  appear  generally 
in  M  1055, 1305,  24(11,  and  24(12  Of  Title  28*  United  States  Code)* 

4.  A  new  subsection  i  n  )  has  been  added  to  the  injunction  provisions  of  section 
109.  Consistent  with  section  305  of  the  Federal  Food*  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  it 
provides  for  notice  anil  an  opportunity  to  present  views  before  n  violation  is  re¬ 
ported  for  the  institution  of  an  injunction  proceeding*  it  also  provides,  con¬ 
sistent  with  section  9  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  that  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  take  corrective  measures  to  cure  the  violation  is  to  be  given  except 
where  knowing  and  willful  conduct  la  involved. 

5*  The  seizure  provisions  of  section  110  have  been  deleted. 

0.  A  patent  provision  has  been  added  as  section  114.  It  enables  any  manu¬ 
facturer  to  use  any  patent  needed  to  meet  a  Federal  standard,  and  it  limits 
the  patent  holder  to  the  collection  of  reasonable  royalties,  rather  than  an 
injunction, 

II.  Miscellaneous  other  changes  are  made  as  shown.  These  include: 

1*  The  deletion  of  all  references  to  proi^erty  damage,  since  standards  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  death  or  personal  injury  may  be  inconsistent  with  standards  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  property  damages. 

2.  The  exemption  of  trucks  over  6,000  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight  and  buses 
which  actually  meet  I.C.C.  safety  regulations,  whether  or  not  they  are  legally 
required  to  do  so. 

3.  The  insertion  of  necessary  references  to  VESC. 

4.  Various  conforming  and  other  minor  changes* 

[Il.lt,  13228,  SOth  Cong,  2d  sen.] 

[Omit  the  part  printed  In  black  brackets  nail  Insert  the  part  printed  in  Itnlicl 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  program  ami  establish  merit  of 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  Interstate  commerce  to  reduce  t rathe  accident* 
and  the  death*  and  injuries,  to  persons  land  property  darn  age  J  which  occur  in  such 
accidents. 

Be  it  enacted  l>ff  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Con  {tress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Traffic 
Safety  Act  of  11*00'’. 

Sec,  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  i»  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  and  injuries,  to  person*  [and  property  damage] 
resulting  from  traffic  accidents.  To  this  end*  the  Secretary  of  Tran sportat Son 
shall  have  authority,  as  provided  in  this  Act ,  in  cooperation  mth  the  states,  to 
establish  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  equipment  in 
interstate  commerce;  to  undertake  and  support  necessary  safety  research  and 
development;  and  to  encourage  and  provide  him  acini  assistance  in  developing 
State  traffic  safety  programs  under  effective  standards  for  drivers,  motor 
vehicles,  postaec  blent  care  and  the  traffic  environment.  Including  highways, 

TITLE  I — MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

tlEFIMltO.NS 

Sec.  101.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(a)  '‘Motor  vehicle  safety”  means  the  \ performance  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  in  such  a  manner  that  the  public  is  protected  against  unrea¬ 
sonable  risk  of  accidents  occurring  as  a  result  of  the  design  of  motor  vehicles 
and  is  also  protected  against  unreasonable  risk  of  death,  or  injury  ft*  person* 
[nr  property  damage]  in  the  event  accidents  do  occur, 

(h>  "Motor  vehicle  safety  standard”  means  a  minimum  standard  for  motor 
vehicle  performance,  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  performance,  which  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  which  meets  the  need  for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  which  provides  ob¬ 
jective  criteria  on  which  the  public  may  rely  in  assuring  motor  vehicle  safety. 

(c)  “Motor  vehicle”  means  any  vehicle  driven  or  drawn,  by  mechanical  or 
other  power,  primarily  for  use  on  the  public  roads,  streets  and  highways,  other 
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tlmn  (l)n  vehicle  subject  to  safety  regulations  under  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  ns  amended  (chapter  8,  title  40  of  the  l  nlted  States  Code),  or 
under  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act  ns  amended  (sections  sdl-NJo  of 
chapter  30,  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code),  and  ana  heavy  truck  over si x 
thousand  pounds  gross  vehicle  weight  and  any  bus  which ,  although  not  subject 
to  such  safety  regulations,  nevertheless  conforms  to  them ,  and  (2)  a  vehicle 
or  car  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(d)  “Motor  vehicle  equipment”  means  any  system,  part  or  component  or  a 
motor  vehicle  as  originally  manufactured  or  any  similar  part  or  component 
manufactured  or  sold  for  replacement  or  improvement  of  such  system,  part  or 
component  or  as  an  accessory  or  addit  ion  to  the  motor  vehicle. 

(e)  “State”  means  any  State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
Stfltcs 

(f)  “Interstate  commerce”  means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State  and 
any  place  in  another  State,  or  between  places  in  the  same  State  through  another 
State. 

(g)  “Secretary”  means  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(h)  “ Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission"  means  the  Commission  as  estab¬ 
lished  under  authority  of  rub.  L.  85-68$,  Any.  20  1958 .  12  Stat .  as  amended 

by  rub.  L.  88-^66,  Aug.  20 ,  1964.  78  Stat.  564,  or  as  it  may  be  reconstituted  here¬ 
in  after  by  fair.  “ Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compart ”  means  the  interstate 
compact  creating  such  Commission  under  the  aforesaid  authority  as  such  com¬ 
pact  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time. 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETT  STANDARDS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shalt  hare  the  authority  and  the  duty  to  establish  such  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  as  he  determines  to  he  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 

of  this  Act  . 

(b)  The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  is  hereby  recognized  as  a 
multi-State  instrumentality  authorized  by  Congress  and  the  several  States  to 
issue  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  provided  for  in  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Compact ,  as  amended  from  time  to  time,  for  consideration  and  adoption 
by  the  various  States.  In  order  to  assure  uniformity  and  compatibility  insofar 
as  practicable  bctice <n  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  applicable  to 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  up  to  the  first  purchase  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than 
resale,  and  such  State  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  as  may  be  applicable  to 
motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  before  and  after  the  first  purchase 
in  qood  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  and 
offer  to  participate  with  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  that  will  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

( c )  Motor  vehicle  m an  ufact u rers  arc  a ti th or i zed — 

(1 )  To  formulate  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  a  mend  meals  thereof 
for  consideration  and  adoption  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Secretary. 

(2)  To  propose  such  standards  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Secretary ,  and  to  furnish  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
all  pertinent  information  and  data  that  may  be  necessary  for  a  proper  eval¬ 
uation  of  such  proposed  standards. 

(3)  To  cosnply  voluntarily  with  such  proposed  standards  until  such  time 
as  legally  binding  State  or  Federal  standards  covering  the  same  subject 
matter  have  become  applicable  and  effective. 

Manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  are  authorized  and  encouraged  to  cooperate 
with  each  other,  and  individually  or  jointly  with  others,  including  the  Secretary 
and  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  in  designing,  testing  and  produc¬ 
ing  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  developing , 
evaluating  or  complying  with  proposed  motor  vehicle  safety  standards ,  and  in 
agreeing  or  seeking  agreement  on  such  standards  to  be  formulated  and  proposed 
by  them  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Secretary  for  adoption.  Nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  exnnpt  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
any  conduct  that  would  otherwise  be  unlawful  under  such  laws. 
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C(a)3  id)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  review  existing  public  and 
private  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  ,  including  standards  timed  by  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Uojnfntistim,  and  the  degree  of  effective  compliance 
existing  with  respect  to  such  standards.  He  shall  establish  and  time  ft//  order 
a#  a  Fed  era  t  m  o  t  or  vch  tide  safe  ty  at  a  n  da  rd  a  n  y  extit  in  y  mot  or  veh  tele  s  t  a  n  d  u  r  d 
timed  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  which  he  find#  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose*  of  this  Act  [If,  at  any  time  after 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  he  detenu  in  es]|  //  the 
8ecretaryf  after  allotting  such  initial  time  (not  exceeding  tiro  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act >  as  he  considers  reasonable  for  motor  vehicle 
ma nuf act  avers  to  propose  and  for  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 
to  adopt  a  particular  motor  vehicle  safety  standard*  determines  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  new  or  revised  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  and  that — 

(t»  no  such  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  exists; 

(2)  an[y]  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  Inadequate  to  protect 
the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  accidents  or  of  death  or  injury  to 
persons,  Cor  projierty  damage]  resulting  therefrom,  as  defined  in  section 
101 ( a } ; 

(3)  an[y]  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  not  based  upon  all 
measurements  of  performance  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  motor  vehicle 
safety;  or 

(4)  the  degree  of  effective  compliance  with  respect  to  any  existing  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  is  insufficient  to  achieve  adequate  motor  vehicle 
safety ;  I  hen  in  the  Secretary  is  [authorised]  directed  to  propose  an  appro¬ 
priate  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Cone 
mission  and  to  request  the  Commission,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  request  or  such  longer  time  as  the  Secret  ary  may 
specify,  to  act  on  such  proposal  by  issuing  an  appropriate  standard.  The 
Secretary  shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  each 
such  proposal  and  request  with  hti  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  need 
for  the  standard  proposed  by  him. 

( e)  If  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  acts  upon  a  request  of  the 
Secretary  within  the  time  specified  by  timing  a  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 
Which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  he  shall  establish  and  issue  by  ordgr  such 
standard  as  a  Federal  motor  vch  tele  safety  standard.  If  the  1  chicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Commission  within  the  time  specified  fails  to  act  upon  a  request 
of  the  Secretary  or  acts  by  issuing  a  no  dor  vehicle  safety  standard  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  inadequate  to  protect  the  public  against  unreasonable 
risk  of  accidents  or  death  or  injury  to  persons  resulting  therefrom .  the  Secretary 
shall  thereafter  establish  and  issue  by  order  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  on  the  subject  covered  by  the  request,  [to  establish  ami  issue  by 
order,  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  appro¬ 
priate  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment.] 

[(h)]  (/)  A  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  issued  by  order  pursuant  to 
subsection*  [(a)]  (d)  and  (e)  shall  become  effective  on  [a]  such  date  [specified 
by]  a*  the  Secretary,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  factors  enumerated 
in  subsection  (h)f  shall  specify  In  that  order,  which  shall  he  no  sooner  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  nor  later  than  two  years  from  the  date  cm  which  the 
standard  is  issued,  except  that  for  {food  cause  shown  the  Secretary  may  specify 
a  later  effective  date.  No  State  or  local  government  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance 
shall  establish  a  safety  standard  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment  which  differs  from  [in  interstate  commerce  if]  a  Federal  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  issued  by  the  Secretary  In  conformance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  title  [is  in  effect!  with  respect  to  Unit  motor  vehicle  or  item  of 
motor  vehicle  equipment ;  and  any  such  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  purporting 
to  establish  such  different  safety  standards  and  providing  a  penalty  or  punish¬ 
ment  for  an  act  of  noncoin  pi  lance  therewith  shall  he  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect. 
However,  nothing  herein  shall  he  construed  to  prevent  a  State  ox  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  Federal  Government  from  establishing  requirements  more  stringent 
than  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  Its 
own  procurement 

[ic)]  (p)  The  Secretary,  from  time  to  time,  [and  subject  to  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,]  may  by  order  amend  or  withdraw  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  issued  under  this  section.  Provided,  however t 
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that  the  Secretary  than  first  advise  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
„f  the  proposed  amcmlmmt  or  withdrawal ,  promptly  pubiith  m  the  Federal  Kt 
h  r  the  reasons  for  his  proposal,  and  request  the  Commission  to  act  on  such  pro- 
posal^mn  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  front  the  date  Ofther^cetorju^ 
longer  or  shorter  time  as  the  Sccretarji  way  specify  as  tequired  in  the  public 
interest .  If  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  fails  to  act  «»£«•»'  J*“« 
specified,  or  acts  by  issuing  an  amend  mint  or  withdrawal,  the 
proceed  till  order  to  adopt  such  amendment  or  withdrawal  or  such  oth,r 
went  or  withdrawal  as  he  finds  appropriate  and  necessary  to  accomplish  the 

""Amendiuente'o/ withdrawals  shall  be  effective  on  the 

Secretary  in  that  order,  which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  hundred  anil  e  k  tj 
davs  nor  later  tknu  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment  or  with¬ 
drawal  >s  Issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds,  publishing  his  reasons  therefor,  that 
nil  earlier  or  later  (late  is  in  til®  public  interest,  , 

Un  Manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles,  in  formulating,  evalua ting, 
ami  complying  with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  under  <«).  «» rf 

the  Secretary,  in  proposing  and  issuing  orders  establishing,  aniendnig,  or  with- 
drawing  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  wider  ts  ’  ’  ’  ,  ,, 

guided  so  far  as  practicable  by  the  following  criteria,  and.  the  secretary  shall 
include  in  each  such  order  findings  of  fact  with  respect  thereto. 

(j)  The  benefit  to  be  derived  by  any  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standout 
should  be  clearly  warranted  in  f  Ac  light  of  all  relevant  /artor*.  ..  . 

(?>  The  standard  should  i>e  consistent  i nth  the  continuation  or  adoption  o if 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  of  efficient  designing,  engineering, 
taring  practices,  and  with  innovation,  progressiveness,  and  customary  model 
changes  in  the  automotive  industry. 

(3)  The  standard,  the  means  of  comply  nig  mth  the  standard,  and  the  methoda 
of  testing  for  compliance,  should  embody  feasible  devices  and 
um liable  or  van  he  wade  available  in  a  reasonable  time  ami  at  costs  c ommen 
surate  with  the  benefit  to  be  achieved. 

I  } )  The  standard  should  be  appropriate  to  the  particular  type  of  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  which  it  is  established.  ,  ..  f 

to)  The  standard-  should  be  made  effective  so  as  to  allow  adequate  time  for 
compliance,  taking  into  amount  the  time  required  for  designing,  engineering , 

(Vi  *The  Hctrctary,  in  proposing  and  issuing  orders  establishing*  amending,  or 
with  draining  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  Under  this  **®tim,  Shan 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Uc  shall  base  each  such  order  upon  a  face  evaluation  of  the  ent pre  record  wht Ck 
is  before  him  pursuant  to  such  section  and  he  shall  set  forth  m  stub  order 
findings  of  fact  and  concVuMom  on  all  relevant  matters , 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW  op  ORDERS 

SEC'  103  (a)(1)  In  a  ease  of  actual  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  under  section  102,  any  person  who  will  be  ad ve^ly  ftff^tec  by 
such  order  when  it  is  effective  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  [forty  Ilf  Hi  J  su-tuth 
(lav  after  such  order  is  issued  file  a  petition  with  the  tutted  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  for  a  judicial  review  of  such  order.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shad  he 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Sectary  Or  other  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  dU  in  lie 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary  based  Ins  order,  as 
provided  in  section  ‘2112  of  title  2-S  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court  far  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence.  and  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence 
is  material  and  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in  rebuttal  thereof)  to  he  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing,  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper  The  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi¬ 
tional’ evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his 
recommendation,  if  any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  ins  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional  evidence. 
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(3)  Upon  t he  filing  of  the  petition  referred  to  in  paragraph  fl)  of  this  subset 
tion,  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  Hay  the  order  pending  final 
determination  of  the  review  proceeding#  and  to  affirm  the  order*  or  to  set  ii:  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary 
Eas  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  he  conclusive.]  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  he  sustained  if  bused  upon  a  fair  evaluation  of 
the  entire  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  order. 
'Hie  court  shall  not  sustain  the  order  of  the  Secretary  if  he  failed  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  Imposed  upon  him  by  section  102. 

(4)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Cotie. 

(5)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  subsection  shall  survive  not  withstand¬ 
ing  any  change  in  the  |iersuu  occupying  the  office  of  Secretary  or  any  vacancy 
in  such  office. 

(fi)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and 
not  in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law, 

(b)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  record  and  proceedings  under 
this  section  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any  Interested  party  at  his 
request,  and  payment  of  the  costs  thereof*  and  shall  he  admissible  in  any 
Ecrimlnal.  libel  for  condemnation,  exclusion  of  imports,  or  other]  proceeding 
arising  under  or  In  respect  to  this  title.  Irrespective  of  whether  proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  order  have  previously  been  Instituted  or  become  final  under  sub¬ 
section  (a), 

RESEARCH,  TESTING,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

8ec.  104.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Vehicle  Sqnipmmt  Safety 
Commissioft,  the  State#,  industry,  and  other  departments  and  agencies  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  sections  [113],  105  and  112 ,  is  authorized  to  undertake  appropriate 
research,  testing,  and  development  for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title  and,  in  exercising  this 
authority,  may  perform  the  following  functions: 

(a)  gathering  or  collecting  existing  data  from  any  source  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  the  relationship  between  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  performance  characteristics  and  (11  aeeldeqts  involving  motor 
vehicles,  and  (2)  the  occurrence  of  death,  or  personal  injury  [or  property 
damage]  resulting  from  such  accidents ; 

(h)  contracting  for  the  fabrication  of  or  directly  purchasing,  notwith¬ 
standing  miy  other  provision  of  law,  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  for  research  and  testing  purposes,  and  the  testing  of  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title,  even 
though  such  tests  may  damage  or  destroy  the  vehicles  or  equipment  being 
tested ; 

(c)  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle 
equipment  tested  pursuant  to  subsection  (h j ,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  reimbursing  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  disposal  into 
the  appropriation  or  fund  current  and  available  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  title:  Provided,  That  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  which  have  tjoon  rendered  irreparably  unsafe  for  Use  on  the  highways, 
by  testing  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  *hall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in'  a 
manner  insuring  that  they  shall  not  he  used  on  the  highways  or  on  vehicles 
for  use  on  the  highways ; 

(d)  performing  or  having  performed  nil  research*  development  and  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  and  disseminating  activities  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  motor  vehicle  safety  and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  or  acquiring  equipment  and  facilities  related  thereto,  or  fabricating 
needed  motor  vehicle  equipment  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
including — 

(1)  relating  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  perform¬ 
ance  characteristics  to  motor  vehicle  safety: 

(2)  determining  the  effects  of  wear  and  use  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  equipment  upon  motor  vehicle  safety; 

(3)  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment  for  testing, 
inspecting  and  determining  safety  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment ; 
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(4)  evaluating  and  developing  methods  and  equipment,  for  determin¬ 
ing  adequacy  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and.  compliance  of  motor 
vehicles  with  motor  vehicle  safety  standards;  and 

(5)  developing  appropriate  motor  vehicle  safety  standards;  and 

the  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 
and  to  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  full  reports  with  respect  to  all  research 

carried  on  under  this  title;  and  .... 

(e)  awarding  grants  to  State  or  interstate  ag€»ncies,  including  the  1  chicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission ,  and  nonprofit  institutions  for  performance 
of  activities  authorized  in  this  section. 


COOPERATION 

Sec.  105.  In  addition  to  such  advisory  authority  as  the  Secretary  otherwise 
may  exercise,  he  is  authorized  to  advise,  assist,  cooperate  with,  or  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  and  receive  and  expend  funds  made  availabe 
thereunder  bv  Federal  agencies.  State  or  other  public  agencies! J  (including 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission ),  businesses  (including  manufac¬ 
turers  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment ),  universities  or  otner 
institutions  in  the  planning  or  development  of : 

(a)  motor  vehicle  safety  standards; 

(b)  methods  for  inspecting  or  testing  under  motor  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  * 

<c)  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  test  methods  and  test 
equipment. 

TRAINING 

Sec.  10<>.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  train,  or  establish  training  pro¬ 
grams  for,  personnel  of  Federal  agencies.  State  or  other  public  agencies  or 
institutions!.]  ( including  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission ),  private 
firms  and  private  institutions  by  grants  to  or  contracts  with  such  agencies.  iirmH 
or  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  motor  vehicle  safety  as  provided 
in  this  title,  lie  may  receive  and  expend  funds  made  available  under  a  coopera¬ 
tive  agreement  or  utilize  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  furnished 
thereunder  for  training  purposes.  Such  training  may  include . 

(1)  interpreting  and  applying  motor  vehicle  safety  standards; 

(2)  using  test  methods  and  test  equipment; 

(3)  Testing  and  insisting  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  to 
determine  motor  vehicle  safety;  or 

(4)  such  other  training  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  purchase,  use  and  dispose  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor 

vehicle  equipment  for  use,  other  than  for  purposes  of  transportation,  in  the 
training  authorized  by  subsection  (a),  under  the  same  authority,  and  subject 
to  tlie  same  conditions,  as  provided  in  section  104. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 


Sec.  107.  («)  No  person  shall —  it  _  .  . 

(1)  knoiringly  and  willfully  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or 
Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  in  interstate  commerce,  or  import  Into 
the  United  States,  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
manufactured  on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  takes  effect  under  this  title  which  [unless  it]  is  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  such  standard  as  prescribed  or  amended  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  102  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  ; 


(2)  fail  or  refuse  [access  to  or  copying  of  records,  or  fail]  to  make  reports 
or  provide  information,  as  required  under  section  [111]  110(b)  ;  or 

(3)  issue  a  certificate .  to  the  effect  that  such  person  believes  a  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable  Fed¬ 
eral  motor  vehicle  safety  standards ,  if  such  person  knows  or  has  reason  to 
Know  that  such  certificate  is  false  or  misleading  in  a  material  respect. 

(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  la)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer 
for  sale,  or  the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction  in  interstate  commerce 
of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  after  the  first  purchase  of  il 
in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale,  or  theretofore  to  any  person  who 
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hold*  a  certificate  issued  by  the  manufotiturcr  or  importer  of  such  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment,  to  the  effect  that  such  vehicle  or  equipment  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  von  form  to  all  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  wn- 
te#&  such  persons  knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  such  vehicle  or  equipment 
doe*  not  so  conform. 

(2)  A  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  importation 
in  violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  refused  admission  into 
the  United  States  under  joint  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ami  the  Secretary ;  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
may,  by  such  regulations,  provide  for  authorising  the  ituiwrtation  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  Into  the  United  States  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond!  as  may  appear 
to  them  appropriate  to  Insure  that  any  such  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  will  be  brought  into  conformity  with  any  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  prescribed  under  this  title,  or  will  be  exported  or 
abandoned  to  the  United  States* 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations, 
I  Hermit  the  temporary  Importation  of  any  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle 
equipment,  after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  goi«I  faith  for  purposes  other  than 
resale,  notwithstanding  paragraph  (2j  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  motor 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  intended  solely  for  export,  and  so 
Labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  item  itself  and  on  the  outside  of  the  container, 
i  f  a  uy , 

(cj  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  he  construed  a*  requiring  the  Secretary  to 
report  for  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty  or  for  the  institution  of  injunction  pro¬ 
ceed  in  ff*  minor  violations  of  this  title  whenever  he  believe*  that  the  public 
interest  will  he  adequately  served  by  a  suitable  writ  ten  notice  or  teaming  to 
the  persons  committing  such  minor  violations. 

CIVIL  PENALTY 

Sec,  IQS.  fa)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  section  107,  or  any  regulation 
issued  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for 
each  such  viola  ttoiiLl  or  $100,000  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 

[Such  violation  of  a  provision  of  section  107  or  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
shall  constitute  a  separate  violation  with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  or  with  respect  to  each  failure  or  refusal  to  allow 
or  perform  an  act  required  thereby.] 

(hi  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  he  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  The 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  determined[.]  by  the  court  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion-  and  venue  of  the  coltad ion  proceeding,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In  com¬ 
promise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged* 

JURISDICTION  :  INJUNCTION 

Rkc,  101X  (a)  Before  any  violation  of  this  title  is  reported  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  any  United  States  attorney  for  institution  of  an 
injunction  proceeding  authorized  by  this  section :  (1)  the  person  against  whom 
such  proceeding  is  contemplated  shall  he  given  appropriate  notice  and  an  up* 
port  unity  to  present  his  views,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  with  regard  to  such 
contemplated  proceeding,  and  (2)  except  where  knowing  and  willful  conduct 
is  involved,  such  person  shall  also  he  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  take 
corrective  measures  to  achieve  compliance . 

(&)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  [(a)  t]he  United  States 
district  courts  and  the  United  States  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  territories  and  possessions  shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  63  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title  upon  petition  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  United  States  Attorney  or  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Sta  tes. 

[<  b>]  (c)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  contempt  for  violation  of  an  order, 
injunction  or  restraining  order  issued  under  this  section,  which  violation  also 
constitutes  a  violation  of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or.  upon  demand 
of  the  accused,  by  a  jury.  Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  one!  procedure  applicable  in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Hales  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
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[(C)]  (if)  In  all  libel  or  Injunction  proceedings  ftlr  thr-  onfoit-t  n,‘  [  ’ 

restrain  violations  of  this  title,  Biibpniu  for  witnesses  who  “e  rrsjiired  to 
attend  a  court  of  the  United  States  In  any  district  may  run  into  any  Other 
district  in  any  such  proceeding. 

INSPECTION  AND  TESTING  FOR  COMPLIANCE!  [RECORDS  ANUj  REPORTS  ANT) 

INFORM  ATION 

Sec  [llll  tW  <a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  such  testing  and 
Inspection  as  he  deems  necessary  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  Federal  vehicle 
safety  standards  issued  and  in  effect  under  this  title  and  shall  furnish  (he 
Attorney  (leneral  and,  when  Appmpriate[(l].  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
information  obtained  and  test  results  indicating  m>ncompUgHCe  with  such 
standards,  for  appropriate  enforcement  or  customs  action. 

i  Lh  Every  manufacturer  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall 
[establish  and  maintain  such  records*!  make  such  reports*  and  provide  such 
pertinent  information  in  its  possession  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  r^uire 
10  enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  In 
compliance  with  this  title  and  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  t  itle  [and  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  permit  such  officer  or  employee  to  inspect  appropriate  books, 

papers  records,  and  documents*!  ,  t  t  ..  „  „.  „.*  „ 

(e)  All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  which  information  contains  or  rtlatez 
to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matters  referred  to  in  section  l!>0u  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Slates  Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of  that 
section,  except  that  such  Information  may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or 
employees  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  when  relevant  in  any  proceed¬ 
ing  under  i  his  Act 

BRAKE  FLUID  AND  SEAT  BELT  STANDARDS 

SBC.  ri!2]  111.  (a)  PubUc  Law  87-637  (Act  of  September  5,  1002.  78  Slat.  437. 
15  USC.  1301-1303).  ami  Public  Law  88-201  (Act  of  December  13.  1063.  i7 
Slut  381, 15  1  '.S.r.  1321-1323)  are  hereby  repealed.  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now 
ex  is  ti  ug  under  Public  Laws  87-637  and  88-201  shall  not  tie  affected  hy  this  repeal. 

(hi  Standards  issued  under  the  laws  repeated  in  this  section  shall  continue 
in  full  effect  and  may  he  amended  as  If  they  had  been  effectively  issued  «#  Federal 
Ktmuhmlx  pursuant  to  section  102.  Such  standards  shall,  after  enactment  of 
tills  Act,  he  subject  lo  the  enforcement  and  all  other  provisions  of  this  title. 


avoidance  of  duplication 

Sec*  [lia!  Ut.  The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the  authority  under  this  Act, 
shul i  utilize  the  services*  research  and  testing  facilities  of  other  departments 
and  public  and  competent  private  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
order  to  avoid  duplication  in  facilities  and  services  operated  by  the  departments 
and  agencies* 

regulations 

Sec  [1141  US.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue,  amend  and  withdraw  such 
procedural  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  find  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

PATENTS 

Sec,  1H.  If  in  any  civil  action  for  infringement  of  a  patent  of  the  United  States 
or  for  declaratory  judgment  involving  such  patent t  the  infringer  shall  establish 
that  some  part  or  all  of  the  alleged  infringement  ires  the  necessary  consequence 
of  compliance  with  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard f  relief  in  such  actum , 
to  the  extent  of  such  infringement *  shall  be  confined  to  a  reasonable  royalty  for 
making,  using,  or  selling  the  patented  invention  in  lieu  of  all  relief  otherwise 
provided  by  the  law, 

appropriations 

Sec.  115.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  from  the  highway  trust  fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title*  not  to  exceed 
13,000*000  for  fiscal  year  1967,  $6,000*000  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $9*000,000 
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for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1060,  TS>70,  1071,  and  1072  and  funds  appropriated 
under  this  authority  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  submit  a  brief  statement  with 
reference  to  the  point  1  was  referring  to  earlier? 

Mr.  KoitxroiAY  (presiding).  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered 
into  the  record  at  this  point, 

Mr,  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  will  the  record  remain  open  ? 
There  are  several  people  who  are  interested  in  that  information. 

Mr.  Kornegay,  Five  days. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Nelsen's statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  An  cuke  Nelsen,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some  excellent  testimony  from  many  Interested 
individuals  and  groups  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  safety  standards  for 
motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce.  While  these  statements  have  been  il¬ 
luminating,  there  is  one  aspect  of  highway  safety  which  has  not  received  ade¬ 
quate  airing.  That  is  the  promising  area  of  using  improved  traffic  signs  and 
markings  and  the  related  safety  markings  for  automobiles  and  pedestrians  as 
a  means  of  reducing  accidents. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  effective  use  of  traffic  signs  and 
markings.  “No  passing  zone"  signs  reduced  arrests  for  improper  passing  by  68% 
in  the  State  of  Iowa-  Delineators  along  roadsides  reduced  the  night  accident 
rate  28%  mid  30%  on  two  test  locations  in  Michigan  and  57%  and  67%  in  two 
Virginia  tests.  "Yield”  signs  reduced  right  angle  accidents  62%  in  OTP  locations 
in  Detroit. 

These  signs  and  markings  contribute  to  smoother  traffic  flow,  increased  Con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  by  reducing  erratic  maneuvers  and  increasing  the  traffic 
carrying  capacity  of  our  already  existing  roads. 

As  we  put  more  and  more  cars  on  tin  expanding  network  of  highways,  it  is 
disturbing  to  note  that  of  the  approximately  50  million  traffic  signs  along  the 
Nation’s  highways,  as  many  as  40%  may  be  out  of  date  and  misleading.  This  is 
as  unnecessary  as  it  is  dangerous. 

During  the  past  few  years,  private  industry  has  developed  the  following  im¬ 
provements  in  traffic  signs  and  markings : 

Brighter  daytime  colors  have  been  developed. 

Brighter  pavement  markings  have  been  developed. 

Pavement  markings  which  produce  a  warning  sound  have  been  develoiied. 

Pavement  markings  which  reflect  when  wet  have  been  developed. 

Colored  reflective  pavement  markings  have  been  develoi»ed. 

In  several  tests  in  which  these  Improvements  have  been  used  the  results 
have  been  encouraging.  Two  tests  conducted  by  the  Michigan  Highway  Do 
l>artment  showed  that  color  coding  of  pavement  markings  and  delineators  can 
decrease  erratic  driving  maneuvers  by  33  to  38  percent.  In  a  Yale  University 
study,  it  was  discovered  that  color  coding  pavement  markings  anil  delineators 
at  Lnterchangee  gave  drivers  knowledge  of  exist  locations  equal  to  that  in  day¬ 
time  or  with  the  roadway  illuminated.  In  Indiana,  it  was  proved  that  the  use 
of  fluorescent  school  signs  reduced  the  average  speed  in  school  zones  by  5  to  7 
miles  per  hour. 

These  Improvements  should  be  incorporated  Into  the  Manual  on  Uniform 
traffic  Control  Devices  for  Streets  and  Highways,  which  will  be  the  standard 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  Federal 
aid  roads  by  December  31,  196S,  In  addition  to  insuring  the  use  of  these 
technological  advances  on  Federal  aid  roads,  the  resulting  improved  safety 
records  would  serve  to  encourage  state  and  local  governments  to  adopt  the  im¬ 
provements  for  the  non -Federal  aid  roads.  The  example  needs  to  be  established 
since  13,0  percent  of  the  state  roads  and  81.8  percent  of  the  county  roads  are  not 
included  under  the  Federal  compliance  standards. 

The  effectiveness  of  improved  highway  markings  is  shown  by  comparing  the 
injury  accident:  rate  on  the  generally  better  marked  state  primary  roads  with 
the  rate  on  the  poorly  marked  rural  or  secondary  roads.  The  injury  accident 
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rate  on  the  rural  roads  Is  104.8  per  100  million  miles  of  travel  while  the  rate  on 
the  primary  roads  Is  90.4  per  100  million  miles.  This  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  I  in¬ 
dicates  strongly  that  highway  signs  ami  markings  are  important  factors  in 
traffic  safety* 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  consider  the  advisability  of  promoting  portable, 
easily  recognized  safety  signs  to  warn  oncoming  motorists  of  disabled  automo¬ 
biles  on  the  roadside.  1  am  sure  that  we  have  all  had  some  experiences  with  this 
ha/ard,  and  we  cannot  forget  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  tragic  death  of 
our  colleague,  T.  Ashton  Thompson,  in  a  roadside  accident.  There  arc  approxi¬ 
mately  65  million  calls  for  assistance  annually  for  roadside  aid.  It  is  estimated 
that  when  the  Interstate  System  is  completed*  there  will  he  some  10  million  such 
calls  j>er  year  on  these  roads  alone.  Every  one  of  these  disabled  vehicles  repre¬ 
sents  a  potential  tragedy. 

Nearly  40  nations  now  either  authorize  or  require  the  use  of  a  portable  sign  or 
unique  triangular  shape  to  identify  stalled  automobiles  ou  or  adjacent  to  road¬ 
ways.  We  should  take  steps  lo  follow  this  sensible  practice* 

In  closing  l  might  mention  the  possibility  of  similar  identifying  reflectors  for 
the  protection  of  nighttime  pedestrians.  Nearly  18%  of  the  traffic  deaths  are 
pedestrians  and  54%  of  these  accidents  occur  at  night  when  pedestrian  traffic  is 
much  lighter.  A  wide  variety  of  lights  and  reflectors  are  available  now  which 
can  be  carried,  attached,  or  woven  into  clothing.  Several  European  nations  have 
made  widespread  use  of  such  means  to  protect  their  pedestrians* 

Mr*  Chairman*  certain  aspects  of  these  hearings  have  received  wide  publicity 
and  that  is  all  to  the  good*  Any  public  discussion  of  highway  safety  is  certain 
to  lead  to  greater  public  awareness  of  the  problem*  Thank  you  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  call  attention  to  these  suggestions  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  study. 
The  wisdom  and  common  sense  of  these  advances  have  been  proved  in  test  after 
test-  if  Federal  dollars  are  to  be  spent  on  our  Federal  aid  highway  system,  part 
of  these  funds  would  appear  well  used  for  such  safety  devices  proved  effective  in 
reducing  accidents, 

Mr.  Kohnegay*  Our  next  witnesses  represent  the  Automotive  Serv¬ 
ice  Industry  Association,  Mr*  Halfpenny  and  Mr*  Collins, 

STATEMENTS  OF  HAH  OLD  T*  HALFPENNY,  ATTORNEY,  CHICAGO, 
ILL,*  APPEARING  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE 
INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION,  INDEPENDENT  GARAGE  OWNERS  OF 
AMERICA,  INC*,  AND  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PETROLEUM 
RETAILERS:  AND  HARKER  COLLINS,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GROTE 
MANUFACTURING  CG*f  MADISON,  IND*,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF 
SAFETY  COMMITTEE  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  BOARD  OF  DIREC¬ 
TORS  OF  THE  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  IIalfpkxxy,  Mr*  Chairman,  my  name  is  Harold  T,  Ilal f penny, 
I  am  an  attorney  with  offices  at  Ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill*  I  am  here  today  representing  three  national  trade  associations: 
Automobile  Service  Industry  Association,  Independent  Garage  Own¬ 
er's  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re¬ 
tailers* 

My  statement  dated  May  4,  I960,  has  been  filed  with  this  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  made  part  of  the  record*  Although  I  did 
not  testify  on  that  date,  I  was  present  at  the  hearings,  and  questions 
asked  by  members  of  the  committee  at  that  time,  in  addition  to  the 
accounts  I  have  read  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  has  led  to  a 
modification  of  my  views  as  expressed  in  the  statement  dated  May  4* 
l  am  accordingly  asking  that  my  present  statement  be  incorporated 
into  the  record  as  supplementary  to  the  original  statement* 
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In  that  statement  1  described  the  membership  of  the  three  associa¬ 
tions  1  represent  today*  You  will  note  that  they  are  all  intimately 
concerned  with  the  future  of  the  automotive  industry :  ASIA  members 
manufacture  and  distribute  component  automotive  parts*  both  oi 
original  equipment  and  for  replacement;  members  of  the  Independent 
Oarage  Owners  and  the  Petroleum  Retailers  install  these  parts  tor 
th®  motorist.  Together,  \  hey  represent  industries  including  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  businesses  in  all  parts  of  the  country * 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  statement  dated  May  4,  the  automotn  e 
replacement  market  is  an  $8  billion  industry,  serviced  by  more  than 
a  thousand  manufacturers  who  supply  an  infinite  variety  of  parts  and 
accessories  to  all  parts  of  the  country  through  a  nationwide  web  of 

wholesalers.  ,  E 

To  this  1  may  add  the  comment  that  there  are  more  than  15,000 
parts  in  each  automobile,  and  a  tremendous  variety  of  makes  and 
models  for  which  the  parts  vary*  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  complexity 
of  the  system  which  distributes  these  parts  for  ready  availability  at 

all  parts  of  the  United  States,  .  .  ,  , _ . 

The  small  businesses  which  accomplish  this  near- miracle  have  lu- 
nuently  found  themselves  at  odds  with  the  vehicle  manufacturers,  on 
whom  thev  are  to  some  extent  dependent,  ASIA  manufacturers  sell 
original  equipment  parts  to  the  vehicle  manufacturers;  at  the  same 
time,  they  compete  with  those  manufacturers  in  the  sale  of  replace¬ 
ment  parts,  while  ASIA  wholesalers  compete  with  franchised  dealers. 
The  independent  garage  men  and  the  gasoline  retailers  both  compete 
with  franchised  dealers  in  the  repair  business.  , 

This  competition  is  very  unequal,  with  the  independents  at  a  severe 
disadvantage  which  is  imposed  not  only  by  the  tremendous  economic 
power  of  the  vehicle  manufacturers,  but  also  by  the  law  itself* 

For  example,  the  independent  garagemen  feel  that  economic  power 
when  (as  recent  testimony  lief  ore  Congress  has  pointed  out)  their 
only  source  of  supply  for  sheet  metal  Body  parts  is  the  franchised 
dealer,  who  sells  to  the  independents  at  a  higher  price  than  ic  pays 

the  vehicle  manufacturer.  .  .  .  *  . 

The  plea  of  the  independents  for  direct  sale  by  the  manufacturer 
to  them  at  a  competitive  price  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  AM  A  mem¬ 
bers  recognize  the  same  economic  power  when  they  find  that  after  they 
have  invented,  invested  in,  and  produced  a  really  valuable  part,  the 
vehicle  manufacturers  decide  to  make  it  themselves.  And  Cxenera 
Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  have  during  the  last  decade  been  in¬ 
creasingly  active  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  replacement 

'  The  independents  are  handicapped  not  only  by  these  natural  dis¬ 
advantages  related  to  size,  but  by  further  impediments  imposed  by 
the  law  itself.  For  example,  the  automotive  wholesalers,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  garagemen,  and  the  petroleum  dealers  are  hindered  in  their 
competition  with  the  franchised  car  dealers  by  a  provision  of  the 
wage  and  hour  law  of  1961,  which  exempted  automobile  dealers  from 

t  he  req u  i  rements  of  that  act .  .  t  . 

The  independent  parts  manufacturers  are  at  a  disadvantage  bv  res- 
son  of  last  year’s  Canadian  tariff  legislation,  which  gave  the  major 
vehicle  manufacturers  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  form  ot  taiitt 
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privileges  which  allow  them  to  dictate  the  place  of  manufacture  (as 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States)  of  many  automotive  parts. 

While  this  has  been  a  brief  summary,  it  will  serve  as  a  background 
for  the  points  which  I  now  ask  you  to  consider:  First,  the  independent 
manufactures,  distributors,  and  installers  of  parks  are  not  at  all  related 
to  the  Big  Four,  and  are  in  fact  in  competition  with  them. 

Second,  the  automotive  replacement  market  is  a  highly  complex 
industry  in  itself.  These  facts  should  in  themselves  dictate  that  this 
industry  should  not  be  included  in  legislation  aimed  at  the  vehicle  man¬ 
ufacturing  industry.  Thus  the  vehicle  manufacturers  have  asked  that 
the  Secretary  be  required  to  consult  industry  sources  in  making 
standards. 

We  know  from  sad  experience  that  they  do  not  intend  that  the  in¬ 
dependents  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  that  in  fact  the 
desire  to  take  over  "the  replacement  market  may  have  dictated  their 
sudden  change  of  attitude  toward  Federal  legislation* 

In  any  event,  it.  is  respectfully  suggested  that  neither  this  committee 
nor  its  Senate  counterpart  has  given  serious  consideration  to  replace¬ 
ment  parts;  ihe  testimony  has  been  principally  related  to  the  design 
and  interior  fitting  of  the  vehicle.  This  preoccupation  is  reflected  in 
section  101  (a)  of  the  bill,  which  defines  “motor  vehicle  safety”  as  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  “against  unreasonable  risk  of  accidents  occurring 
as  a  result  or  the  design  of  motor  vehicles*” 

I  n  this  connection,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  while  “design”  may 
play  a  part  in  “second  collision”  injuries  if  we  are  talking  only  about 
the  bocfy  of  the  vehicle,  that  word  has  little  meaning  when  applied  to 
t  he  safety  of  most  replacement  parts. 

To  include  replacement  parts  in  the  proposed  legislation  would  in* 
crease  the  complexity  of  admin istrat ion  to  an  ast ronomieal  degree.  To 
ask  one  department  to  become  expert  in  the  field  of  motor  vehicle 
design  is  in  itself  asking  the  almost  impossible;  to  add  to  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  same  department  investigate  and  set  standards  for 
tine  myriad  replacement  parts  involved  would  make  a  nightmare  of  the 
undertaking. 

Wo  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  safety  requires  changes 
in  the  design  of  motor  vehicle  bodies;  and  we  have  no  present  opinion 
as  to  whether  changes  are  required  in  any  replacement  parts.  This 
proposed  legislation  was  circulated  only  recently  to  our  industry,  so 
that  neither  we  (nor,  we  submit,  this  committee)  has  had  time  to 
consider  the  matter. 

However,  we  can  say,  emphatically,  that  should  Federal  regulation 
of  replacement  parts  become  necessary,  that  action  should  be  taken 
only  after  a  careful  study  of  the  replacement  industry  itself,  and 
should  not  be  the  side  result  of  legislation  which  is  really  concerned 
only  with  the  design  of  the  body  of  the  vehicle. 

We  feel  our  testimony  is  in  a  field  that  has  not  been  given  considera¬ 
tion  because  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  all  of  us  and  affects  so  many 
industries. 

I  would  like  to  advise  that  last  week  we  were  to  testify  and  this  com¬ 
mittee  was  kind  enough  to  put  us  over  until  today.  At  that  time  we 
had  with  us  Mr.  James  McGovern,  .Jr.,  from  Raybestos  Manhattan, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  the  friction  material  field,  and  their  chief  engi- 
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neer,  Mr.  Ronald  Moalli.  Other  commitments  prevent  them  from 
being  here  today.  In  fact,  they  are  at  the  Indianapolis  testing  where 
many  of  these  things  are  tested. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  Mr.  McGovern’s  statement, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  Korxegay.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Statement  of  James  L.  McGovern,  Jr. 

My  name  is  James  L.  McGovern.  Jr..  Sales  Manager,  Raybestos  Division  of 
Raybestos  Manhattan,  Inc.  of  Ilridgeiiort,  Connecticut.  I  am  appearing  before 
this  Committee  today  representing  the  Automotive  Service  Industry  Association. 
I  am  a  past  director  of  A.S.I.A.  and  a  past  president  of  the  Friction  Material 
Standards  Institute.  With  me  today  is  Mr.  Ronald  Moalli.  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Raybestos  Division,  who  is  available  to  help  answer  any  questions  which  come 
from  the  Committee. 

There  are  many  parts  of  a  motor  vehicle  which  are  vital  to  safety.  Everyone 
can  agree  that  brakes  to  arrest  the  motion  of  the  vehicle  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  an  effective  braking  system  is  absolutely  essential  to  safe  operations  under  all 
conditions.  My  statement  today  concerns  brake  linings  which  my  company 
manufactures. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  I  have  read  of  the  safety  hearings  In  Washington, 
that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  design  of  the  new  <*nrs 
as  manufactured  by  Detroit.  If  motor  vehicle  accident  statistics  were  analyzed 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  motor  vehicle  involved  in  the  accidents,  would  we  not 
find  that  most  of  the  cars  involved  were  poorly  kept  and  were  basically  old? 
Therefore,  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  condition  of  the  vehicle  is  as  great 
a  factor  in  the  highway  safety  problem  as  the  engineering  design  of  a  new  car? 

Highway  safety  seems  to  he  where  you  find  it.  On  the  way  to  work  the  other 
morning,  I  noticed  that  during  one  of  the  infrequent  rain  falls  that  we  have 
In  Connecticut,  as  I  was  turning  my  car  on  to  a  populated  highway,  I  crossed  a 
paint  strip  in  the  road.  The  rear  wheels  broke  fraction.  This  caused  me  to 
wonder,  while  continuing  on  my  way,  just  whether  or  not  this  could  bo  a  problem. 
It  wasn’t  too  long  after  I  was  alongside  of  a  car  at  a  stop  light  and  again  I 
noticed  this  <ur  pulled  away,  across  the  paint  strip,  and  it  also  spun  and  actually 
moved  slightly  sideways.  The  driver  paid  no  attention.  Now,  whereas  this 
may  not  he  a  severe  or  critical  item,  I  can  only  recall  a  comment  of  a  public 
official  that  said,  if  we  can  save  five  lives  in  this  couutry,  we  should  make  every 
attempt  to  do  so.  Is  there  a  specification  on  the  paint  that  is  used  on  the  public 
highways  today?  I  wonder  about  that  now.  The  highway  safety  program  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  can  cover  many  facets.  While  not  professing  to  be  a  judge  of  all  the 
facets  of  highway  safety,  we  are  concerned  with  basically  one  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  recognized  facets,  brakes  and  brake  linings. 

If  I  were  to  pose  a  question,  such  as  what  are  safe  standards  for  brake  linings, 
I  am  certain  that  nobody  can  clearly  define  a  safe  standard  and  substantiate 
it  with  accurate  data. 

The  answer  that  we  are  looking  for  is  the  establishment  of  a  code  which  will 
clearly  define  safe  performance  standards.  This  code  should  not  vary  from  state 
to  state,  nor  vehicle  to  vehicle.  Safety  is  a  result  of  a  series  of  actions  and  re¬ 
actions  and  circumstances  and  conditions. 

The  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  had  established  a  road  test  procedure 
wherein  brake  linings  and  brake  systems  could  be  evaluated.  This  reqnired 
many  years  of  study  since  the  meetings  are  only  held  twice  or  three  times  a  year. 
Under  the  press  of  state  legislators  and  officials.  S.A.E.  continued  to  establish 
some  limits  of  performances  based  on  a  procedure  which  they  had  written,  and 
this  took  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  The  establishment  of  the  limitations 
of  results  from  the  procedures  that  were  written  were  not  predicated  on  what 
constitutes  a  safe  brake,  hut  on  the  knowledge  of  the  brake  engineers  sitting  on 
that  committee  as  to  what  they  felt  good  brake  performance  should  he.  As  an 
example,  there  is  a  portion  of  that  test  which  has  as  its  stipulation  or  limit  the 
capability  of  making  a  stop  within  two  city  blocks  from  rather  low  speeds. 
Now,  I  ask  you  as  to  whether  or  not  this  could  ever  be  considered  a  safe  stop? 
Getting  hack  to  yie  idea  that  safety  is  a  result  of  a  series  of  circumstances  ami 
occurrences,  etc.,  the  historical  brake  safety  codes  were  a  test  of  brakes  and 
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brake  systems  only  under  one  condition.  Brakes  may  never  be  troublesome 
under  that  one  condition,  but  under  another  set  of  circumstances  can  create 
ha  vole,  as  vou  sometimes  read  about  In  your  local  papers  wherein  vehicles  run 
through  crowds  of  people  because  of  a  brake  failure  or  brake  system  failure. 

The  aftermarket  requires  much  more  attention  than  the  new  design,  Reputable 
manufacturers  In  the  aftermarket  are  frequently  specialists  in  that  they  concern 
themselves  with  only  one  small  aspect  of  the  automotive  vehicle  concerned.  We 
can  force  new  vehicles  to  be  equipped  with  devices  to  reduce  the  smog  problem 
in  certain  areas  throughout  the  United  States;  yet,  as  a  car  accumulates  a 
greater  number  of  miles,  the  amount  of  smoke  poured  Into  the  atmosphere  to 
cause  air  impurities  is  greatly  increased.  Many  car  owners  will  not  change  a 
muffler  or  an  exhaust  pipe,  as  an  example,  until  the  system  becomes  a  lethal  weap¬ 
on  whereby  exhaust  fumes  can  wipe  out  alt  the  passengers  in  a  car  during  a 
winter  snowstorm.  People  must  be  protected  from  themselves  in  the  area  of 
repair  work  on  their  own  vehicles. 

The  subject  of  automobile  inspection,  while  accepted  in  many  states,  is  not 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  A  bona  fide  research  program  sponsored  by 
the  government,  should  be  set  up  in  cooperation  With  industry  exi*erts  to  es¬ 
tablish  performance  standards  for  the  various  components  of  automobiles  that 
should  be  Inspected  at  regular  intervals.  The  reason  for  suggesting  that  the 
Industry  experts  be  included  in  this  program  is  to  prevent  repetitive  research 
on  those  subjects  which  have  already  been  evaluated  by  the  industry.  There 
should  not  be  any  Influence  imposed  upon  this  research  by  the  industry  except 
to  use  their  knowledge  and  background  in  the  establishment  of  a  proiwr  program. 

As  an  example,  the  Raybestos  Division  of  Raybestos*Manhftttan,  Incorporated 
maintains  a  fleet  of  26  test  vehicles.  These  vehicles  are  used  to  develop  and 
test  brake  products  sold  for  new  equipment  and  in  the  aftermarket.  To  keep 
ahead  of  the  demand  as  established  by  the  motoring  public,  a  manufacturer, 
such  as  Raybestos,  will  endeavor  to  test  prototype  brakes  long  before  they  are 
introduced  in  the  sales  rooms  throughout  the  country.  As  an  example,  we 
tested  the  disc  brake,  which  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  acceptance  in  recent 
years,  at  least  2%  years  before  they  were  introduced  on  certain  American  ears. 
Our  products  on  if  conclusions  are  frequently  different  than  those  offered  by  the 
original  equipment  people  because  the  standard  for  brake  performance  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Ray  best  os  replacement  market  differs  from  that  which  has  been 
established  by  the  original  equipment  manufacturer.  When  Raybestos  replace¬ 
ment  products  are  ready  to  be  installed  on  n  car,  the  front  end  has  experienced 
a  great  deal  of  wear,  parts  are  frequently  dirty,  drums  and  rotors  are  scored, 
and  we  do  suggest  replacing  those  parts  when  beyond  certain  tolerances.  One 
should  expect  brake  performance  under  those  Circumstances  to  be  somewhat 
different  than  when  the  vehicle  is  brand  new.  We  feel  that  the  brake  lining 
products  produced  by  Raybestos  for  the  replacement  market  are  better  than  the 
original  equipment  products  because  they  are  capable  of  satisfying  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  exist  in  the  replacement  market  For  example,  the  original  equipment 
manufacturer  may  predicate  his  selection  of  brake  linings  on  high  temperature 
performance*  whereas  the  aftermarket  supplier  may  he  interested  not  alone  in 
liigli  temperature  performance,  but  also  long  life  and  noise  free  considera¬ 
tions  to  meet  special  conditions.  At  this  time,  the  best  engineers  would  disagree 
as  to  one  brake  lining  being  considered  safer  than  another. 

go  we  find  an  industry  without  standards.  Car  engineers  set  up  certain  test 
procedures  for  brake  linings  for  their  particular  vehicle — which  may  lie  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  test  procedures  required  by  another  vehicle  manufacturer.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  aftermarket.  No  two  aftenmrkct  manufacturers  agree  in 
total  on  the  same  test  procedures  for  arriving  at  a  friction  material  perform¬ 
ance  standard. 

Xmv,  Ray  boat  os,  with  its  26  cars  arc  continually  running  tests,  using  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  to  establish  and  define  whether  or  not  brake  lining  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  As  an  example  of  its  diversified  testing,  we  have  recently  run  tests 
through  the  canyons  north  of  Dos  Angeles  down  into  the  city  and  thru  ways  of 
Los  Angeles,  then  back  up  to  run  the  severest  tests  through  the  mountains  just 
west  of  Death  Valley  and  into  Death  Valley  where  the  ambient  temperatures  are 
quite  high.  Recently  we  acquired  an  official  test  track  in  the  Pocono  Mountain 
area  In  Pennsylvania  to  run  high  -speed  performance  tests  on  brakes,  along  with 
our  established  city  driving  tests  and  open  country  driving  tests  in  Connecticut. 

The  performance  of  brake  lining  must  meet  certain  standards  established 
historically  at  Raybestos.  We  Insist  an  certain  qualities  in  brake  lining.  Tills 
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can  only  be  predicated  on  our  past  experience  and  knowledge.  We  are  certain 
that  our  requirements  have  meaning. 

Conditions  in  car  testing  are  often  exaggerated.  In  order  to  simulate  a  very 
long  car  life  brake  test,  weights  are  often  increased,  speeds  are  often  increased, 
ilia  severity  with  which  you  do  a  job  is  often  increased  to  cut  the  life  of  the  test 
down  from  4  or  5  years  to  4  or  5  days.  On  a  track  brake  stops  are  made  from 
speeds  far  in  excess  of  any  permissible  speeds  on  the  highways  and  byways 
of  this  land  of  ours.  Of  course,  we  feel  that  we  are  a  reputable  manufacturer 
and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  build  safety  into  our  products  to  satisfy  every 
condition  that  may  be  encountered  by  the  motorist. 

Large  manufacturing  companies  usually  have  a  large  product  line.  Small 
manufacturing  companies  usually  have  a  smalt  product  line.  Consequently,  the 
testing  in  the  future  will  be  hopefully  balanced  by  the  number  of  products  pro* 
dueed  by  any  one  manufacturer. 

The  ever  present  danger  of  establishment  of  standards  Is  that  there  is  a 
definite  tendency  to  stifle  the  research  and  development  that  may  go  on  for  a 
particular  part.  If  we,  as  a  manufacturer,  are  to  have  something  approved  for 
use  on  a  particular  application,  it  would  seem  foolish  in  the  future  to  do  much 
research  and  development  work  on  that  pari  if  it  has  once  been  established  that 
the  part  is  acceptable  by  the  standards  existing  nt  that  time.  If  possible,  the 
improvement  of  the  product  should  not  be  jienalized  in  the  establishment  of  safety 
standards . 

In  considering  materials  for  the  aftermarket,  we  know  of  certain  problems  that 
will  occur  in  the  repair  field  that  will  never  he  found  in  the  original  equipment 
field.  For  instance,  a  brake  drum  may  be  sever! y  scored,  and  we  do  know  that 
a  great  percentage  of  the  brake  drums  will  never  be  turned  to  resurface  the 
drum.  Consequently,  if  new  linings  are  Installed,  they  will  be  in  contact  with 
ridges  and  high  points  in  the  drum  and  can  cause  quite  erratic  braking  action. 
Consequently,  linings  that  are  manufactured  for  the  replacement  nrarket  are 
made  so  that  they  will  quickly  seat  into  the  drums  even  if  there  are  some  slight 
irregularities  In  the  braked  rum  surface.  Formulations  are  developed  so  as  to 
wear  rapidly  initially,  and  then  settle  down  to  a  uniform  low  wear  rate  after  this 
initial  burnishing.  In  some  of  these  programs,  we  find  that  these  problems  are 
most  difficult  to  solve  in  the  replacement  market  since  any  friction  material 
must  meet  a  multitude  of  situations.  Just  as  every  original  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  does  not  maintain  a  uniform  testing  procedure  or  testing  standards  so 
it  is  with  the  aftermarket  brake  lining  manufacturer.  Our  company  will  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  standard  established  by  another  company. 

Which  brings  us  to  our  request  to  your  Committee — that  in  your  deliberations 
you  consider  the  setting  up  of  federal  performance  standards  on  friction  mate¬ 
rial — in  collaboration  with  industry  leaders.  Already,  three  states  have  passed 
la  ws  covering  specifications  for  brake  lining. 

New  York  state  was  the  first  and  its  law  been  me  operative  January  I.  ItMWL 

Pennsylvania's  law  is  affective  January  1,  VMM.  as  is  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Already  the  brake  lining  industry  has  run  into  chaos. 

The  regulations  implementing  the  law  in  New  York  State  are  entirely  different 
then  Die  regulations  proposed  to  implement  the  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts  has  not  announced  their  regulations  yet,  but  they  could  be 
still  different,  as  could  the  other  47  st  ates  of  the  Union. 

We  believe  that  industry  members,  who  have  grappled  with  the  problem  of 
providing  a  safe  brake  lining  to  stop  the  SO.OOO.OOO  vehicles  on  the  highways, 
based  on  their  laboratory,  dynamometer  and  test  fleet  knowledge,  could  prove 
helpful  to  the  government  In  an  advisory  capacity  in  proscribing  a  minimum 
federal  performance  standard  for  brake  lining,  that  would  become  law  in  all  no 
stales,  and  permit  the  friction  material  industry  to  continue  their  const  motive 
research  and  development  programs,  to  build  safer  products  than  any  minimum 
requirement  so  proscribed. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  submit  this 
statement.  Mr.  Mouth  and  I  will  lie  happy  to  answer  any  question  you  may 
have. 

Mr,  Halfpenny.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  any  legislation  that 
Congress  is  considering  does  not  merely  affect  the  four  vehicle  manu¬ 
facturers*  Imt  the  thousands  of  small  manufacturers,  suppliers  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  businessmen 
servicing  such  vehicles. 
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1  want  to  call  attention  of  this  committee  that  the ^a^Ued vehwde 
manufacturers  actually  are  only  assemblers  of  over 
and  parts  manufactured  and  supplied  by  some  30,1)00  small  busu  - 

'  "T  want  to  point  out  that  history  shows  that  the  independent  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  automotive  service  industry  have  been  the  creators 
ami  inventors  of  most  of  the  important  improvements  in  safetj  deuces 

01  aI'so  ll)efore>w4  end,  I  want  to  mention  that  the  vehicle  manufac¬ 
turers  are  also  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  distributing  replace¬ 
ment mrts in  cSnpStion  with  our  long-established  distributors  and 

We  in  thJ'i^dependent  field  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  products 
have  met  this  competition  and  we  can  justly  claim  that  our  pioducts 
are  not  only  comparable  to  the  vehicle  manufacturer’s, .but unany ^times 
better  than  the  vehicle  manufacturer  s.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
hill  covers  replacement  parts.  Hint  is  our  concern.  - 

With  that  preliminary,  1  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Marker  Collins,  of 
the  Grote  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Madison,  Ind.,  who  is  chairman  ofour 
manufacturers’  board  of  directors  of  the  Automotive  Service  IndustiT, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  safety  committee  of  the  Automotive  Safety 
Industry,  which  has  cooperated  and  worked  throughout  the  United 
States  on  safety  for  a  number  of  years,  testify. 

Mr.  Kornegay.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Coi .i.i ns.  Mr.  Chairman  and  memliers  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Marker  Collins.  1  am  vice  president  of  the _Grote ■Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  with  corporate  headquarters  in  Madison,  Iml.  Our  company 
manufactures  lamps,  mirrors,  turn  signals,  switches,  flares,  emeigency 
lighting,  lenses,  and  other  related  automotive  products  which  are  sold 
throughout  the  50  States,  the  U.S.  territories  and  numerous  foreign 

C°Our 'products  are.  sold  as  replacement  parts  through  hundreds  of 
warehouse  distributors  who  in  turn  distribute  them  through  thousands 
of  wholesalers  who  in  turn  supply  many  more  thousands  of  service  out¬ 
lets,  dealers,  fleets,  body  rebuilders,  and  others. 

Our  products  are  also  sold  as  original  equipment  components  to  ov  er 

725  manufacturers  of  some  type  of  vehicle. 

I  am  also  chairman  of  both  the  safety  committee  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  board  of  directors  of  the  Automotive  Service  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  it  is  these  capacities  in  which  1  am  here  today.  . 

Iiut  there  was  a  good  reason  for  my  going  into  a  brief  descript  ion  of 
how  we  market  our  products  because  in  the  Automotive  Service  In¬ 
dustry  Association  there  are  represented  1,000  automotive  parts  manu¬ 
facturers,  warehouse  distributors,  and  parts  rebmlders  along  with 
5,000  major  wholesale  firms,  and  the  great  majority  of  our  member 
linns  are  engaged  in  equally  complex  distribution  and  redistribution 
of  what  adds  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  different  products 
through  and  to  some  30,000  jobbers,  200,000  garages  and  service  sta- 
tions.l.TOO  vehicle  manufacturers,  and  over  100,000  fleets. 

The  American  independent  automotive  industry  is  a  giant  complex 
that  owes  its  multibillion  dollar  size  to  two  main  factors.  First,  it 
manufactures, distributes  and  has  readily  available  the  great  m.ijoiitv 
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of  the  replacement  parts  the  American  drivers  use  and  need  to  be 
quickly  on  the  go  again  when  their  curs,  trucks,  trailers,  and  buses 
break  down* 

Too  few  people  will  appreciate  what  it  takes  to  serve  the  motoring 
public  in  this  way. 

Secondly,  the  independent  manufacturer  makes  and  supplies  to  the 
vehicle  manufacturers  the  large  majority  of  the  parts  which  the}*  in 
t  urn  assemble  into  the  finished  vehicles. 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  the  effect  on  the  very  important  segment  of 
the  economy  that  we  represent,  along  with  its  tremendous  benefit  to 
the  motoring  public,  not  be  overlooked  in  the  commendable  zeal  to 
reduce  the  highway  slaughter. 

Because  of  the  four  major  manufacturers  of  vehicles  are  so  large 
and  are  in  a  position  to  spend  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  advertising  and  promoting  the  sale  of  their  vehicles  they  are 
normally  thought  of  as  “the  automotive  industry.”  But,  there  Is  far 
more  to  this  industry  than  the  “Big  Four.” 

And  it  is  the  very  size  of  the  Big  Four  and  the  image  they  have 
created  as  “the  industry”  that  concerns  us  most.  They  are  in  a  position 
to  maintain  the  staffs  to  exert  great  influence  wherever  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so. 

We  couldn’t  help  but  note  their  testimony  recently  wanting  to  form 
a  blue  ribbon  safety  board,  and  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  the  Big 
Four. 

Consequently,  any  legislation  that  leaves  the  matter  of  automotive 
standards  to  the  discretion  of  a  single  individual,  no  matter  how  capa¬ 
ble  or  well  intent ioned,  would  be  inherently  dangerous.  In  any  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  passed  by  the  Congress  we  feel  that  the  wording  should 
not  only  call  for  performance  standards  but  should  specifically  forbid 
the  adoption  of  design  standards  of  any  kind. 

Equally  important,  the  final  judgment  on  the  adoption  of  perform¬ 
ance  standards  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  at  least  five 
members,  or  at  the  very  least,  should  be  reviewed  by  ah  advisory  board 
made  up  of  knowledgeable  persons  from  all  affected  sectors  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  independent  manufacturers  and  t lie  independent 
wholesalers. 

And,  most  important  of  all,  this  commission  or  hoard  must  be  di¬ 
rected  to  promulgate  all  proposed  standards  to  all  interested  parties 
for  comments  and  hearings  should  be  held  when  an  important  contro¬ 
versy  results.  Once  a  standard  is  adopted  it  must  again  be  promt)]* 
gated  to  all  concerned  and  adequate  time,  which  would  vary,  must 
be  allowed  for  design,  tooling,  production  and  the  submittal  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  testing  and  approval  before  the  standard  goes  into  effect. 

If  these  safeguards  are  not  written  into  the  legislation,  we  can 
almost  surely  foresee  two  major  problems  ahead  for  us. 

First,  the  approved  designs  and  devices  of  the  Big  Four  would 
become  the  only  accepted  products  due  both  to  the  influence  they  can 
exert  and  due  to  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  standards  load  and  the 
inability  of  the  department  to  process  the  variations  and  testing  from 
others  on  a  timely  basis.  Unable  to  afford  the  loss  of  marketing 
time  find  sales,  the  independent  manufacturer  would  be  turned  into 
a  copier  and  his  great  ingenuity  and  engineering  talent  would  be 
last. 
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Perhaps,  again,  it  is  not  popularly  known  that  most  of  the  safety 
devices  we  have  today  were  developed  by  the  independent  manufactur¬ 
er  and  only  accepted  by  the  vehicle  manufacturer  after  the  efforts  of 
the  independent  made  them  popular.  Such  items  include  seat  belts, 
hazard  warning  switches,  and,  earlier,  such  items  as  bumpers,  wind¬ 
shields,  windshield  wipers,  horns,  mufflers,  turn  signals,  warning 
flares,  and  hundreds  of  others.  . 

Tn  fact,  except  for  styling,  and  horsepower,  the  evolution  of  the 
vehicle  has  emanated  from  the  free  competition  between  independent 
parts  manufacturers. 

Fail  to  provide  the  minimum  safeguards  we  request  and  not  only 
will  the  benefit  from  the  research  and  development  of  the  independent 
manufacturer  be  lost  but  the  manufacturing  volume  represented  by 
individual  accepted  designs  will  l>e  such  as  to  attract  the  tremendous 
capital  resources  of  the  major  vehicle  manufacturers  in  their  produc¬ 
tion.  . 

Literally  hundreds  of  small  manufacturers  could  lie  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  forced  to  sell  at  prices  which  would  make  them  wish  they 
could  get  out.  And,  of  course,  the  danger  would  be  magnified  by  the 
possibility  of  design  patents  creating  monopolistic  situations. 

Thirty  thousand  independent  automotive  replacement  parts  whole¬ 
salers  would  be  equally  affected.  They  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
build  a  business  on  providing  better  quality  or  improved  design 
over  the  original  equipment.  They  would  be  forced  into  a  losing 
battle  against  the  competitive  advantages  that  would  be  available  to 
the  vehicle  manufacturers’  controlled  distribution. 

In  short,  without  proper  written  safeguards,  legislation  conceived 
to  force  higher  safety  standards  on  the  automotive  industry  could 
easily  prove  to  be  the  biggest  boon  the  major  vehicle  manufacturers 
have  ever  received. 

As  far  as  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  the  desire  to 
provide  greater  motoring  safety,  there  is  no  group  that  has  worked 
harder  for  automotive  safety  than  the  Automotive  Service  Industry 
Association. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  was  both  chairman  of  our  safety  com¬ 
mittee  and  our  manufacturers’  board  of  directors.  The  combination 
of  these  two  positions  is  no  coincidence.  My  election  as  their  chair¬ 
man  by  our  manufacturers  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  safety  com- 
mittee  for  which  I  was  awarded  the  1965  industry  leadership  award 
and  is  indicative  of  the  importance  our  membership  places  on  safety. 

In  addition  to  our  national  safety  committee,  the  Automotive  Serv¬ 
ice  Industry  Association  has  safety  chairmen  and  committees  in  each 
of  the  States  whose  efforts  I  direct  through  our  staff  in  Chicago.  Our 
association  has  spent  thousands  of  man-hours  and  dollars  in  compiling 
safety  information,  preparing  films,  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  so  forth, 
to  educate  the  public  and  assist  the  automotive  trade  in  promulgating 
the  importance  of  safety  in  many  aspects. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the  single 
largest  cause  of  traffic  deaths,  and  certainly  the  one  with  which  we  as 
an  organization  could  most  effectively  deal,  was  the  mechanical  failure 
due  to  worn,  broken,  or  defective  parts.  We  had  long  supported  pe¬ 
riodic  motor  vehicle  inspection,  and  in  this  pursuit,  we  had  compiled 
from  numerous  sources  factual  statistics  bearing  on  the  subject,  from 
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which  we  printed  this  booklet  entitled  “The  Reasons  for  Periodic 
Motor  Vehicle  Inspection”  of  which  we  have  made  thousands  of  copies 
available  to  various  government  and  private  organizations  and 
individuals*  4 

I  brought  a  supply  of  them  today  for  the  committee  if  they  would 
like  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry,  but  the  committee  will  have  to  suspend 
at  this  point.  We  have  a  bill  on  the  floor  and  we  must  go  to  the  floor. 
Could  you  return  at  2  ;30  ? 

Mr*  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman*  We  will  continue  our  hearings  at  that  point. 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2:50  this  afternoon. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:05  pjru,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2:30  p.m,  trie  same  day.) 

AFTER  RECESS 

(The  committee  recon  veiled  at  4 :10  p.m.) 

Mr,  Dingell  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HAROLD  T,  HALFPENNY  AND  HARKER  COLLINS — 

Resumed 

Mr.  Dingell.  Previous  to  recess,  the  committee  was  hearing  from 
Mr.  Halfpenny  and  Mr.  Collins. 

You  may  proceed  as  you  wish,  gent  lemen. 

First,  the  record  will  show,  for  purposes  of  taking  testimony,  that 
the  committee  has  a  quorum. 

You  may  proceed.  . 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  had  just  completed  that  portion  or 
my  testimony  in  which  the  automotive  service  industry  requested, 
first,  that  any  legislation  not  only  specify  performance  standards  only 
but  actually  forbid  design  standards;  and  second,  that  the  setting 
of  standards  I>e  administered  by  a  commission  or  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  advisory  board.  We  have  t  wo  additional  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Thirty  thousand  independent  automotive  replacement  parts  whole- 
salers  would  be  equally  effected.  They  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
build  a  business  on  providing  letter  quality  of  improved  design  over 
the  original  equipment.  They  would  be  forced  into  a  losing  battle 
against  the  competitive  advantages  that  would  \m  available  to  the 
vehicle  manufacturers1  controlled  distribution. 

In  short,  without  proper  written  safeguards,  legislation  conceived 
to  force  higher  safety  standards  on  the  automotive  industry  could 
easily  prove  to  l>e  the  biggest  boon  the  major  vehicle-  manufacturers 
have  ever  received. 

As  far  as  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  the  desire  to 
provide  greater  motoring  safety,  there  is  no  group  that  has  worked 
harder  for  automotive  safety  than  the  Automotive  Service  Industry 
Association. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  was  Imth  chairman  of  our  safety  com¬ 
mittee  and  our  manufacturers*  board  of  directors.  The  combination 
of  t  hese  two  positions  is  no  coincidence.  My  elect  ion  as  their  chairman 
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by  our  manufacturers  grew  out  of  the  work  of  the  safety  committee 
for  which  I  was  awarded  the  1965  Industry  Leadership  Award  and 
is  indicative  of  the  importance  our  membership  places  on  safety. 

In  addition  to  our  national  safety  committee,  the  Automotiv  e  Serv¬ 
ice  Industry  Association  has  safety  chairmen  and  committees  in  each 
of  the  States  whose  efforts  1  direct  through  our  staff  in  Chicago.  Our 
association  has  spent  thousands  of  man-hours  and  dollars  in  compiling 
safety  information,  preparing  films,  booklets,  pamphlets,  and  so  forth, 
to  educate  the  public  and  assist  the  automotive  trade  in  promulgating 
the  importance  of  safety  in  many  aspects. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  the  single 
largest  cause  of  traffic  deaths,  and  certainly  the  one  with  which  we  as 
un  organization  could  most  effectively  deal,  was  the  mechanical  failure 
due  to  worn,  broken,  or  defective  parts. 

We  had  long  supported  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection,  and  in 
this  pursuit,  we  had  compiled  from  numerous  sources  factual  statistics 
bearing  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  printed  this  booklet  entitled 
“The  Reasons  for  Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection'’  of  which  we 
have  made  thousands  of  copies  available  to  various  government  and 
private  organizations  and  individuals. 

An  analysis  of  our  evidence  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  concentrate  our  efforts  on  this  one  highly  important  aspect 
of  safety,  ami  the  last  few  years  we  ha  ve  done  so. 

Our  work  in  this  field  leads  us  to  feel  that  any  Federal  act  on  high¬ 
way  safety  that  did  not  specifically  provide  incentives  to  the  States 
to  enact  and  enforce  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  legislation 
would  l>e  wholly  inadequate. 

In  fact,  we  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  there  is  tittle  doubt 
that  vehicles  can  be  designed  and  constructed  with  a  greater  amount 
of  inherent  safety,  we  feel  strongly  that  ihe  present  emphasis  on 
vehicle  design  is  a  classic  case  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  traffic  slaughter  we  are  encounter¬ 
ing  today  is  the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  understanding  and  proper 
use  and  maintenance  of  the  wide  range  of  safety  features  and  devices 
already  built  in  or  available  on  todays  vehicles. 

It  doesirt  matter  how  many  or  how  good  the.  safety  devices  in  a 
new  vehicle  are  if  they  are  not  properly  maintained.  We  are  wholly 
in  favor  of  strict,  properly  conceived  performance  standards,  but  some 
assurance  must  Ite  provided  that  the  devices  are  maintained  in  proper 
working  order  and  kept  up  to  these  performance  standards  as  long  as 
the  vehicle  is  in  use. 

Any  machine  or  appliance  will  wear  out  with  use,  and  if  it  is  a 
household  appliance  or  a  piece  of  fixed  equipment,  the  breakdown 
normally  results  in  only  lost  time  or  inconvenience.  But  when  the 
breakdown  occurs  in  a  vehicle  at  60  or  70  miles  an  hour,  the  result 
is  lost  lives. 

One-third  of  all  fatal  accidents  involve  only  one  vehicle.  Due  to 
the  pressure  of  time  and  the  need  for  clearing  traffic,  there  isn't  time 
fo  investigate  the  cause  and  the  reporting  officer  usually  lists  it  under 
the  heading  of  “Xo  Known  Cause,’’  “Car  Went  Out  of  Control,’1  or 
something  similar. 

But  investigations  by  some  States  and  university  teams  show  that 
somewhere  between  8  and  50  percent  of  these  fatalities  are  due  to 
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mechanical  failure*  That  is  somewhere  between  4,000  anti  24,000 
lives  a  year. 

Though  both  the  low  and  the  high  figures  ate  impressive,  the  spread 
here  is  wide  and  perhaps  a  clearer  picture  can  be  obtained  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  results  in  those  States  with  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  as 
compared  to  those  without.  Fortunately,  both  groups  have  about 
equal  proportions  of  rural  and  urban  areas  and  a  comparison  is 
very  meaningful. 

In  all  States  combined  with  vehicle  inspection,  the  traffic  death 
rate  is  4.71  per  hundred  million  miles,  while  in  all  States  without 
vehicle  inspection  the  rate  is  5.85,  more  than  24  percent  more,  or  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  12,000  lives  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  only  21  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
an  inspection  law  of  any  kind  and,  while  a  couple  of  them  are  good, 
most  of  these  are  inadequate. 

The  Federal  act  should  provide  for  grants  to  the  States  to  set  up 
the  original  machinery  for  car,  truck,  bus,  and  trailer  inspection 
programs  provided  the  State  program  meets  specified  minimum 
recmirements. 

These  minimum  requirements  should  spell  out  that  all  parts  affect¬ 
ing  safety  be  inspected,  that  inspections  be  set  at  certain  minimum 
frequencies  and  that  the  inspection  program  be  set  up  so  as  to  be  self- 
supporting,  requiring  neither  Federal,  State,  nor  local  tax  support 
for  its  maintenance. 

This  latter  point,  that  the  program  be  self-supporting,  is  highly 
important  because  it  has  been  our  experience  that  systems  are  at  the 
mercy  of  tax  economy  moves  or  dependent  upon  appropriations  are 
never  adequately  maintained  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  vehicle 
population  and  increase  in  parts  needing  inspection. 

The  grants  should  be  made  for  a  limited  time,  for  the  setting  up  of 
the  machinery  only,  and  until  the  program  becomes  self-supporting. 

The  other  important  matter  for  which  we  request  consideration  is 
the  vital  need  for  public  education  as  to  the  importance  of  vehicle 
maintenance  for  safety.  Those  of  us  closely  associated  with  this 
problem  are  constantly  appalled  by  the  lack  of  knowledge,  the  mis¬ 
understanding  and,  at  times,  the  intentional  misinformation  pro¬ 
mulgated  among  the  public  as  a  whole. 

If  the  State  officials  and  private  safety  organizations  had  been  able 
to  finance  education  programs  on  this  subject  in  the  past,  we  would 
already  have  much  better  legislation  at  the  State  level  in  most  States. 

State  legislators  and  public  officials  tell  us  that  the  greatest  single 
roadback  m  the  way  of  effective  legislation  for  safety  tests  and  peri¬ 
odic  inspection  of  vehicle  devices  is  public  apathy  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  The  promotion  of  long-term  warranties  by  the  major  vehicle 
manufacturers  have  also  contributed  to  neglect  of  the  vehicle.  Too 
many  drivers  take  pride  in  how  little  they  have  to  spend  to  keep  their 
curs  running.  The  public  needs  to  be  made  aware  of  the  dangers 
involved  by  the  neglect  that  creates  what  we  call  a  “killer  car” — a 
vehicle  in  which  a  vital  part  has  become  worn,  damaged  or  defective 
to  f  lie  point  of  possible  mechanical  failure. 

The  Automotive  Service  Industry  Association  has  financed  and  is 
currently  promulgating,  through  its* State  committees,  a  film  for  use  at 
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civic  and  other  club  meetings  on  this  subject.  But  a  great  deal  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  Federal  act  should  provide  for  grants  to  States,  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  private  safety  organizations  to  assist  in  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  to  the  importance  and  need  for  proper  vehicle  maintenance.  As 
a  part  of  this  educational  effort,  a  course  in  the  appreciation  for  proper 
vehicle  maintenance  should  be  an  integral  part  of  every  driver  train¬ 
ing  course. 

Needless  to  say,  the  matters  I  have  covered  are  highly  complex  and 
in  a  brief  statement  of  this  type  it  is  not  possible  to  treat  any  of  them 
with  the  detail  they  deserve.  However,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  and  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Does  that  conclude  the  statements  of  all  of  you? 

Mr.  Halfpenny.  Briefly,  I  have  placed  into  the  record  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Govern'S  statement  already.  He  is  an  expert  in  regard  to  brake  lin¬ 
ing.  Their  chief  engineer  would  have  been  available  for  questioning 
with  a  test  car  that  some  of  the  Congressmen  were  able  to  see  in  front. 

1  do  want  to  point  out  in  his  statement  on  page  4  that  they  maintain 
a  fleet  of  26  test  vehicles  on  brakes  and  brake  lining,  and  the  testing 
that  goes  on,  as  an  example,  is  stated  that,  “We  tested  the  disk  brake 
which  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  acceptance  in  recent  years  at  least 
214  years  before  they  were  introduced  on  certain  American  cars,’* 
pointing  out,  as  in  my  statements,  that  our  independent  manufacturers 
were  the  ones  that  created  so  many  of  these  designs. 

My  statement  has  also  been  included  in  the  record,  the  supplement 
statement  that  I  presented  today,  and  1  would  also  like  to  have  my 
original  statement  dated  May  4,  included,  if  it  please  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Without  objection,  your  second  statement,  the  ear¬ 
lier  one,  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  to  be  furnished  follows:) 

Statement  of  IIakold  T.  Halfpenny 

My  name  is  Harold  T.  Halfpenny;  I  am  an  attorney  with  offices  at  111  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  I  am  here  today  representing  three  na¬ 
tional  trade  associations.  Automotive  Service  Industry  Association.  Independent 
Garage  Owners  of  America.  Inc.  and  the  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Re¬ 
tailers  (whose  specific  position  is  presented  in  appendix) — the  members  of  which 
are  concerned  with  the  automobile,  its  repair,  maintenance  and  service.  The 
concern  of  each  of  these  associations  with  the  automobile  is  direct  and  immediate ; 
the  members  of  A.S.IJL  manufacture  parts  and  components  for  the  original 
vehicle  and  replacement;  our  warehouses  and  wholesalers  distribute  the  parts 
and  the  independent  garagemen  and  the  gasoline  service  station  retailers  do 
the  repairing  and  maintenance  that  keep  it  going. 

The  Automotive  Service  Industry  Association  is  a  national  trade  association 
with  a  membership  of  over  (J.OOO  independent  automotive  wholesalers,  ware¬ 
house  distributors,  parts  rebuilders,  and  manufacturers  of  automotive  replace¬ 
ment  parts,  tools,  equipment,  chemicals,  paints,  refinishing  materials,  supplies, 
and  accessories.  Its  members  are  in  all  fifty  states. 

The  membership  of  the  Independent  Garage  Owners  of  America  is  composed 
of  4.000  small  independent  automotive  rej»air  shops  in  thirty-six  states.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  those  who  repair,  maintain  and  service  vehicles  and  are  not  engaged 
in  selling  vehicles  nor  for  the  most  part  do  they  dispense  petroleum  products. 
According  to  the  latest  information  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  there  are 
approximately  110.000  inde]>endent  automotive  rej»air  shop  owners  in  the 
country. 

The  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers.  Inc.,  is  the  national  trade 
association  of  the  retail  petroleum  and  automotive  service  station  industry. 
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Comprised  of  constituent  state  amt  regional  associations  in  forty  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Bicot  it  is  the  only  trade  association  of  retail 
dealers  in  petroleum  products  having  a  nationwide  representation. 

The  automotive  aftermarket  is  flu  eight  billion  dollar  industry,  serviced  by 
more  than  a  thousand  manufacturers  who  supply  an  infinite  variety  of  parts  and 
accessories  to  all  parts  of  the  country  through  a  nationwide  web  of  wholesalers. 
The  vehicle  manufacturers  are  also  engaged  in  producing  replacement  parts; 
aside  from  them*  the  manufacturers  in  this  field  could  he  described  m  small 
or  medium  in  size.  The  independent  manufacturers  in  turn  produce  and  sell  to 
the  vehicle  manufacturers,  parts  for  original  equipment  as  well  as  replacement 
parts.  These  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  supply  to  the  garage  repairmen 
and  the  gasoline  retailer  the  replacement  parts  necessary  to  give  the  American 
motorist  the  repair  service  he  demands. 

I  have  mentioned  that;  the  vehicle  manufacturers  are  also  engaged  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  replacement  parts  In  competition  with  the  longer- 
established  independents.  The  Independent  manufacturers  have  taken  pride 
in  the  fact  that  their  products  have  met  this  competitive  test,  and  can  justly 
claim  that  their  products  are  not  only  comparable  with  those  of  the  vehicle 
manufacturer,  but  often  exceed  them  in  quality. 

The  replacement  industry  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  tragedy  of  the 
mounting  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  resulting  from  accidents  involving  auto¬ 
mobiles.  As  a  result.  Automotive  Service  Industry  has  long  been  active  in 
efforts  to  promote  highway  safety.  For  example,  my  files  show  the  interest 
with  which  the  association  followed  and  supported  the  full  dress  hearing  on 
this  problem  which  was  held  by  this  Committee  in  1057,  which  called  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  American  public.  The  sustained  interest  of 
the  members  of  industry  was  such  that  in  I960  I  warned  in  a  published  article 
that  if  something  was  not  done,  “radical  changes  wilt  surely  occur  In  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry — -changes  which  will  be  Imposed  by  state  and  federal  legis¬ 
latures."  i  Jobber  Topic*,  Summer,  1060  issue. ) 

The  Automotive  Service  Industry  Association  has  long  maintained  that  the 
first  step  should  be  the  periodic  inspection  of  motor  vehicles,  and  In  the  fifties  it 
appointed  a  special  Safety  Committee,  which  now  has  State  Safety  Chairmen 
for  all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  This  Committee  has  established 
close  working  liaison  with  nil  national  safety  organizations.  The  details  of  this 
effort  will  be  given  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Safety  Committee,  Mr,  Darker  Col¬ 
lins.  who  accompanies  me  here  today. 

History  shows  that  the  independent  manufacturer  in  the  automotive  service 
industry  has  been  the  creator  and  inventor  of  most  of  the  important  improve¬ 
ments  and  safety  devices  now  available  as  standard  equipment  on  the  vehicles. 

Independent  auto  service  manufacturers,  comprised  mostly  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  have  been  safety  conscious  throughout  the  history  of  the 
automobile  industry.  It  has  been  their  genius,  technology,  skill  and  effort  that 
created  and  popularized  bumpers  and  rear-view  mirrors  in  the  1920Ts;  in  the 
3030*8  they  contributed  seal -beam  headlight  conversion  units,  seat  belts,  hy¬ 
draulic  brake  changeover  kits,  turn  signals,  front-end  stabilizer  units,  and  im¬ 
proved  shock  absorbers;  in  the  late  19Ws  and  early  1  PtkVs,  they  introduced 
adjustable  boll  joints  and  four- way  flashers,  all  of  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  vehicle  manufacturers  as  standard  equipment. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  any  legislation  Congress  is  considering  does 
not  affect  merely  the  four  vehicle  manufrtctnrers  but  the  thousands  of  small 
manufacturing  suppliers  of  components  and  parts  and  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  businessmen  servicing  such  vehicles  in  wholesale  garages  and 
service  stations  located  in  every  community  in  this  nation.  The  so  called 
vehicle  manufacturers  are  actually  only  assemblers  of  over  14.000  components 
and  parts  manufactured  and  supplied  by  in  excess  of  30,000  primarily  small 
businessmen  located  throughout  the  nation. 

On  Ivehnlf  of  these  independent  businessmen  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  industry,  1  offer  this  comment  : 

The  hearings  cm  this  subject  in  the  Senate  aroused  so  much  violent  feeling 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  focus  on  one  problem  only,  and  to  lose 
sight  of  other,  equally  sertotm.  considerations.  As  1ms  been  often  pointed  out, 
these  hearings  have  concentrated  on  only  one  of  the  problems  involved:  the 
extent  to  which  serious  personal  injury  may  lie  inflicted  on  the  occupants  of  a 
motor  vehicle  as  a  consequence  of  certain  aspects  in  the  construction  of  the 
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vehicle  itself,  Without  belli  (ling  this  problem,  we  suggest  that  it  is  not •  wf** 
to  concentrate  on  a  remedy  for  it,  without  giving  due  consideration  also  to  the 

other  effect  which  might  follow  the  remedy.  n..iii»v«.  the 

We  do  not  believe  that  government  planning  or  regulation 
^oal  of  designed  safety  but  rather  would  urge  that  with  certain  govenimenta 
directives  hereafter  suggested  that  the  American  small  businessman  be  allowed 
t  ncontbHie  'tit*  vel  it|  jIhr  under  the  free  competitive  enterprise  system  newideas 
ond  products  which  will  prove  effective  and  desirable  and  priced  .so  tile  American 

public  will  be  will  lug  to  jpay  for  them*  r  ttumUfm 

Before  discussing  the  proposed  legislation  now  before  you,  I 
that  A.S.1JL,  the  Independent  Garage  Owners,  and  the  Petroleum  BetaM*1*  sup¬ 
port  Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  inspection  legislation.  While  there  ma>  be  a  dif- 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relationship  of  car  design  to  injuries  from  accidents 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  unsafe  part*  and  unsafe  vehicles  cause  ac^ddetih=.  _It 
Is  certain  that  if  the  present  73  million  vehicles  are  not  maintained  In  * -  ■  - 
working  condition  they  become  n  lethal  weapon.  It  is  also 
safest  ear  will  not  bring  traffic  safety  without  safe  drivers  and  -aft?  r  ■ 
We  believe  the  requirement  of  mandatory  establishment  of  vehicle  saftty 
standards  by  government  which  the  industry  would^have  to  follow^^unn^ 
essarv  at:  this  time  in  view  of  increased  adoption  of  motor  v^iicle  in^o^on  taws 
bv  the  stales  and  the  fact  that  Congress  has  already  passed  legislation  to 
establish  orderly  federal  leadership  and  coordination  for  meet  lug  traffic  safety 
goals.  It  would  nullify  previous  action  of  Congress  and  this  Committee  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Beamer  Resolution  <PJj  S5-W8)*  which  gave  Prior  cc^ent 
ami  encouragement  for  the  development  of  interstate  compacts  In  traffic  safetu 
Fortv-four  states  have  enacted  legislation  and  appointed  commissioner*  to  the 
Vehicle  Safety  Equipment  Compact  Commission  which  was  organised  in 
f  ember  19tS3  and  in  May  llMJo.  promulgate!  its  first  regulation  on  tire  safety 
l  Regulation  V-l)  which  has  since  been  revised. 

The  function  of  the  Vehicle  Safety  Equipment  Compact  la  to  devise  and  pre¬ 
scribe  safe  motor  vehicle  standards  applicable  to  all  yehic^s.  This  Cong  res- 
sionaliy  validated  body  has  made  real  progress  In  this  difficult  and  complex 

Compact  arrangements  by  and  between  states,  such  as  the  Vehicle  Safety 
Equipment  Compact,  have  proved  workable  in  the  protection  of  water  resources, 
oil  aiut  gas,  Thev  an*  not  new  devices  but  rather  they  are  as  old  as  our  system 
nf  government.  The  working  partnership  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  states  is  not  a  new  approach  either,  and  since  we  have  a  system  of  free 
enterprise  St  would  seem  that  Congress  should  encourage  fuller  cooperation  toy 
and  between  all  areas  of  Government  and  pn^tc  hiitiaUyc  and 

As  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1-HHk  v\t  offer 

1  ^  T  it  1  e  *  I*  j !  r  o ■  Wdes*  *  for  ^Fed  e  ra  1  Motor  Vehicle  safety  performance  standards  to 
be  esta  bl  j shed  by  l he  Secrete ry  of  Com meree. 

Tills  l«ndBlattciik  would  give  the  Secretary  virtually  unlimited  power  to  eotab* 
li^h  safety  standards  affecting  design  and  parts,  It  should  be  noted  that  Section 
101  fd)  defines  "Motor  Vehicle  Equipment*'  to  include  "any  system,  part  or 
component  of  a  motor  vehicle  as  originally  manufactured  or  any  similar  part 
or  component  manufactured  or  sold  for  replacement  of  such  system,  part  or 
component  fir  as  au  accessory  or  addition  to  the  motor  vehicle- 
The  criteria  for  federal  vehicle  standards  are  stated  in  such  broad  terms  that 
i  her  do  mu  provide  adequate  guides  to  manufacturers  of  the  kind  of  standards 
they  may  be  required  to  meet,  or  assurances  of  protection  against  Impractical 
and  unecomic  requirements.  The  Secretary  is  required  to  show  only  that  that 
there  Is  "subs  taut  iaT  evidence  to  support  his  findings.  He  is  not  required  to 
take  account  of  all  sides  of  the  problem  or  to  show  that*  taking  all  facts  into 
account,  his  findings  are  in  the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  would  have  power 
to  establish  performance  standards  in  minute  details  for  any  of  the  thousands  of 
parts  In  an  automobile,  parts  which  are  highly  interdependent  and  based  upon 
rna^  production.  Vehicle  safety  or  safety  of  an  automotive  part  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  adding  equipment  and  the  Secretary  would  be  drawn  into  question  of 
manufacturing  and  production,  which  can  only  result  in  further  governmental 
control  of  American  business,  and  as  small  businessmen,  we  fear  our  interest 
could  not  be  protected.  The  mere  existence  of  administration  authority  to  im¬ 
prove  or  change  vehicle  standards  at  any  time  would  add  uncertainty  to  many 
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other  burdens  of  small  business  who  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  maintain 
sufficient  personnel  in  Washington  to  know  what  plans  and  programs  were 
being  discussed.  The  sweeping  power  to  set  future  standards  based  on  criteria 
nut  known  in  advance  would  inevitably  retard  research  and  development.  The 
procedures  outlined  in  Title  I  would  risk  doing  serious  harm  to  the  welfare  of 
motorist,  employees  of  our  members  and  the  public, 

Sec,  (102a)  turns  over  to  the  individual  Secretary  not  oulv  the  legislative  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Congress  but  that  of  the  Legislature  of  ouY  50  States  and  is 
clearly  at  issue  with  our  historic  concept  that  this  is  a  nation  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  The  Secretary  Is  given  authority  {Sec.  102(a)-4J  to  establish  and 
issue  by  order  appropriate  federal  motor  vehicle  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment  when  lie  determines  there  is  need  for  a  new  or 
revised  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  and  specifically  spells  out  that  this  is  a 
preemption  over  the  local  ordinances  and  state  statutes,  as  it  eliminates  state 
or  local  government  law,  regulation  or  ordinance. 

If  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  is  contemplated 
hy  a  Federal  police  agency,  no  provision  would  be  necessary  as  to  the  effective 
date  as  set  forth  in  Sec.  101  (b).  since  the  states  would  have  no  enforcement 
obligation  or  power*  However,  if  this  is  not  the  intent,  changes  should  require 
one  year  so  that  the  states  would  then  have  time  to  pass  legislation  to  conform 
to  the  federal  standards  to  make  possible  enforcement  programs  which  could 
be  meaningful.  Section  102  (c)  allows  the  Secretary  at  any  time  to  amend, 
’withdraw,  or  issue  new  orders  merely  by  publishing  his  reasons  therefor.  This 
Is  government  by  an  individual  rather  than  by  our  system  which  calls  for  laws 
which  spelt  out  specifically  authority  granted  by  legislation. 

Under  Title  H -Traffic  Accident  and  Injury  Research  and  Test  Facilities.  We 
strongly  support  Title  II.  Better  Information  and  analysis  are  required.  Fed¬ 
eral  leadership  is  needed  to  stimuate  development  of  broad  research  in  this  field. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  and  urged  that  programs  in  research  grants  either  by  con¬ 
tract  or  federally  controlled  will  bo  extended  to  include  the  cooperation  bv  and 
with  non  governmental  associations  undirected  except  as  to  objectives  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  report  progress  or  failure  conducted  In  cooperation  with  colleges, 
universities,  or  equipment  laboratory  research  agencies. 

Title  Iff.  II vjhiwu  Safety:  The  creation  of  standards  for  highway  safety 
programs  has  our  full  support  Unfortunately,  it  docs  not  spell  out  the  fact 
that  we  already  have  in  the  Action  Program  of  the  President's  Committee  for 
Truffle  Safety*  adequate  minimum  standards  for  states  which  the  Secretary 
should  us  as  guidelines  in  any  development  of  standards  for  stales  to  qualify  for 
federal  grants* 

The  Administration  of  these  funds  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  contains  an 
inherent  danger  that  the  funds  will  he  apportioned  primarily  for  highway  con¬ 
struction  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  problems  of  driver  licensing,  motor  vehicle 
inspection,  public  education,  driver  education  or  enforcement  of  truffle  laws  and 
ordinances*  In  addition,  the  funds  authorized  to  be  apportioned  to  aid  the  states 
to  conduct  highway  safety  programs  in  the  Bill  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states:  7f>  percentum  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  25  percentum  as 
the  Secretary  in  his  administrative  discretion  may  deem  appropriate*  it  would 
seem  more  pmi>er  to  allocate  25  percentum  on  the  basis  of  area  rather  than  upon 
Secretarial  discretion* 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary*  the  independent  suppliers  of  parts  and  the  repairmen  who  install 
those  parts,  cannot  support  the  legislation  here  considered  for  very  basic  reasons. 
In  l heir  view  of  the  matter,  the  proposal  would  have  very  serious  economic 
repercussion h  which  have  not  l>een  sufficiently  considered,  since  the  attention  of 
Congress  has  thus  far  apparently  been  focused  entirely  on  consideration  of 
injuries  resulting  from  the  “second  collision *\  They  ask  yon  to  remember  that 
these  economic  consequences  will  extend  to  many  thousands  of  Independent  busi¬ 
nesses.  and  their  employees. 

The  danger  of  fixed  federal  standards  is  that  they  will  necessarily  be  drawn 
in  terms  which  will  describe  an  existing  produce,  and  very  liketv  one  manu¬ 
factured  by  one  company.  This  will  tend  to  create  monopolies  by  making  com¬ 
petition  impossible.  Thus  products  which  are  exactly  as  safe  as  the  product 
which  happens  to  be  described  by  the  Secretary's  standards  will  be  unable  to 
compete,  not  because  of  any  defect  but  simply  because  they  have  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Secretary, 
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We  ask  that  more  study  be  given  to  the  possible  economic  consequences  of  the 
present  proposal,  and  that  Congress  refrain  adopting  any  legislation  without  a 
full  awareness  of  all  its  possible  consequences. 


Appendix  to  Statement  of  IIakold  T.  Halfpenny 

Supplemental  Statement  of  National  Congress  of  Petroleum  Retailers  bt 
William  Snow,  General  Counsel 

Because  of  our  concern  with  the  provisions  of  Title  I,  the  National  Congress 
of  Petroleum  Retailers  join  in  the  statement  of  Automotive  Service  Industry 
Association  opposing  H.R.  13228  in  its  present  form. 

Although  we  do  not  opjmse  mandatory  safety  standards  as  such,  our  concern 
is  that  the  provisions  of  Title  I  can  lead  to  new  abuses.  It  contains  no  safe¬ 
guards  against  mandatory  standards  leading  to  static  standardization  and  thus 
choking  off  the  safety  advances  which  have  traditionally  come  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  independent  manufacturers. 

The  threat  to  distribution  is  potentially  even  more  serious,  since  there  is  no 
safeguard  against  the  centralized  power  which  the  measure  creates  being  used  to 
restrict  access  to  essential  products,  and  hamper  distribution  of  automotive  prod¬ 
ucts  to  and  thru  service  stations. 

Highway  safety  needs  the  help  and  active  participation  of  small  business  and 
these  two  objectives  should  go  together,  not  be  separated  as  they  are  in  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Halfpenny.  The  replacement  industry  that  has  so  much  to 
do  with  this  industry,  feels  strongly  that  we  are  fearful  that  if 
trol  is  given  lo  just  one  individual  instead  of  an  advisory  board- or 
commission,  there  is  great  danger  of  monopoly  I)eing  created /flere, 
that  independent  industry  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in  this  niajket 
whatsoever. 

M  e  feel,  also,  that  design  standards  are  very  dangerous  toujke 
future  of  the  American  motorist.  We  think  requirements  of  standaS& 
of  performance  are.  more  important  than  anything  else.  How  a  parfr 
or  an  automobile  performs,  rather  than  design  standards,  is  the  most 
important. 

A\  e  would  also  like  to  urge  that  the  State  participate  in  any  such 
advisory  council,  and  also  that  our  independent  manufacturers  be 
represented  on  any  kind  of  advisory  board.  Otherwise,  we  feel  there 
is  great  danger  of  monopoly. 

We  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  of  submitting  our  infor¬ 
mation.  These  trade  associations  nave  a  great  deal  of  material.  We 
have  been  very  active  for  years  in  this  field.  I  have  been  for  30  years 
representing  this  independent  industry  and  we  feel  in  the  face  of 
great  competition  we  have  better  products  than  anyone  else. 

We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  or  submit  any  infor¬ 
mation  that  this  committee  might  desire. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Your  statements  have  been  very  helpful  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Younger  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  No  quest  ions. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Maekay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  the  concern  of  your  industry  has  certainly  surfaced  in  the 
course  of  these  hearings.  Many  of  us  who  have  been  working  on  the 
idea  of  traffic  safety  and  safety  performance  standards  for  new 
vehicles  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  implications  to  your  industry. 
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Your  alertness  in  bringing  this  to  our  attention  will  be  very  helpful 
in  writing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Halfpenny-.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  Automotive  Manufacturers’  Associat  ion  delivered 
to  this  committee  today  their  thoughts  about  what  they  call  inenn- 
ingful  consultation  with  the  private  sector,  will  States  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  1  would  hope  that  you  would  critically  examine  their  posi¬ 
tion.  It  will  probably  be  published  extensively  in  the  papers. 

The  main  instrument  they  want  consulted  is  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission.  As  you  know,  this  was  established  by  a  national 
compact  authorized  by  the  Congress,  now  entered  into  by  14  States, 
made  up  of  representatives  appointed  by  Governors. 

T  don't  see  how  this  could  become  the  property  of  just  the  Big  Three. 
I  ( hink  it  would  afford  you  the  same  kind  of  protection. 

Mr.  Halfpenny.  We  have  worked  closely  with  the  States  on  this 
YE  SC  and  feel  there  have  been  many  dedicated  people  in  that.  They 
do  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  automobile  industry  has  responded  to  Mr.  Dingell’s  and  mv 
request  that,  they  present  specific  language,  and  since  they  have  given 
us  a  sped  Real  ly  in  arked  up  bill,  if  you  could  furnish  us  with  your  re¬ 
action  to  that  bill.  It  would  he  purely  advisory. 

The  Automotive  Manufacturers’  Association  has  said  that  it  is  not 
a  stalling  device  because  the  time  features  of  it  are  pretty  brief.  It 
provides  that  even  if  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  decides  that  he 
doesn't  agree  with  the  VESC  he  can  go  ahead  on  his  own  motion  and 
set  standards.  . 

I  don’t  blame  you  for  being  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  abuse 
of  power,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  would  be.  unlikely. 

Mr.  Collins.  May  I  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Mackay  ?  V ery  frankly, 
I  think  what  you  say  is  largely  true  hut  we  feel  it  would  be  inadequate. 
We  feel  there  should  definitely  he  a  commission  or  an  advisory  board, 
and  the.  VESC  would  he  fine.*  We  feel  perhaps  its  composition  is  not 
adequate,  but  at  least  it  is  a  good  organization.  _ 

We  have  worked  with  it  very  closely.  But  this  business  of  being 
able  to  go  hack  to  the  directive  of  an  individual  we  feel  would  be  a 
mistake.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Mackay.  If  you  and  your  lawyers  and  political  scientists  can 
come  up  with  specific  language  as  to  where  this  power  might  reside 
other  than  under  a  Cabinet  officer,  it  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Col ijn s.  This  is  the  reason  we  recommended  a  commission  as 
sucb* 

Mr.  Mackay.  In  initial  consideration  of  our  bill,  which  lias  the 
support  of  46  Members  of  Congress,  we  did  not  deal  with  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  used  cars,  and  yet  we  know  that  90  percent  of  cars  now  in  use 
are  used  cars.  We  did  propose  a  grant-in-aid  program  to  help  de¬ 
velop  uniform  inspection  of  motor  vehicles  throughout  the  Nation, 
because  only  20  States  inspect  now  and  they  are  pretty  weak,  many 
of  them, 

Mr,  Halfpenny.  We  have  tried  to  get  many  States  to  clo  it  and  it  is 
a  difficult  task. 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  would  hope  that  we  could  phase  this  bill  so  that 
there  would  be  included  our  proposals  for  an  agency,  our  admin  is- 
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t  rat  or,  our  process  of  consultation,  and  the  Congress  can  put  mean¬ 
ingful  limits  on  the  nature  of  the  standards  and  the  extent  of  the 
standards  that  might  be  adopted  at  the  outset. 

This  may  be  the  best  protection  for  your  industry*  if  we  take  it  a 
step  at  a  time  and  do  not  give  a  blank  check  to  the  executive  branch. 

Sir.  Halfpenny.  In  fact,  that  was  my  recommendation,  that  this 
be  taken  steps  at  a  time.  It  is  a  tremendous  undertaking.  We  feel 
that  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  should  be  afforded  to  all  auto¬ 
mobiles,  new  and  used  cars. 

Mr.  Collins.  And  that  it  should  he  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Mac  Kay.  I  think  if  you  will  read  both  of  these  approaches, 
you  will  see  that  neither  bill  talks  about  design;  each  provides  for 
safety  performance  standards.  1  think  there  is  agreement  that  Gov- 
eminent  ought  not  be  engaged  in  design. 

Mr,  Collins.  May  I  make  a  comment,  please  ?  We  find  in  actually 
working,  and  this  k  no  criticism  of  anyone,  with  people  in  various 
departments  of  the  executive  branch,  that  there  is  a  definite  misunder¬ 
standing  among  people  who  have  authority  relative  to  the  setting  of 
standards  as  to  the  difference  between  a  performance  standard  and  a 
design  standard.  Frequently  they  feel  that  they  are  developing  u  per¬ 
formance  standard  but  it  has  design  characteristics  that  greatly  limit 
it. 

Mr,  Mackay.  I  asked  the  AM  A,  in  particular,  to  suggest  to  us 
what  they  considered  to  be  meaningful  safety  standards,  and  they 
said  they  would  do  so. 

The  Speno  report  gets  into  safety  st andards.  I  f  your  industry  could 
suggest  to  us  the  performance  standards  that  you  think  are  practical, 
this  would  help  educate  those  of  us  who  are  laymen  and  not  engineers. 

Mr.  Halfpenny.  The  problem  is  so  large.  We  have  many  types  of 
vertical  groups  in  our  industry.  For  example,  there  are  over  1,000 
different  types  of  piston  rings  alone  that  have  different  standards. 
You  have  over  700  types  of  pistons.  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
that,  of  course,  are  of  great  concern  to  people  as  independent  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Mr.  Mackay.  You  would  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Jim  Hall, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Independent  Garage  Owners  of  Georgia, 
has  been  before  this  committee  and  has  given  some  very  helpful  testi¬ 
mony,  He  made  an  interesting  comment,  lie  said  we  should  upgrade 
the  training  and  certification  of  who  can  work  on  an  automobile. 

Sir.  Halfpenny.  That  is  right.  As  he  told  you,  that  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  has  appeared.  We  are  in  manpower  training  and  we 
are  carrying  on  at  our  expense  programs  to  try  to  get  mechanics. 

Mr.  Mackay,  The  information  we  have  is  that  the  markup  is  going 
to  proceed  faster  on  the  Senate  than  over  here,  I  certainly  would 
not  fail  to  get.  over  there. 

Mr.  Halfpenny.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Collins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  M  ackay.  I  should  have  said  the  other  side.  We  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  mention  the  Senate.  It  is  the  other  body, 

Mr.  Dinoell.  Mr.  Devine? 

Mr.  Devine.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Dixgell.  Gentlemen,  the  Chair  is  "Fateful  to  you  for  your 
presence  today  and  apologizes  to  you  for  the  fact  that  you  were  do- 
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tained  during  the  time  that  this  committee  had  business  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  1  am  sure  you  understand  and  understand  also  this  was 
not  intentional. 

Mr.  Halfpenny,  Certainly. 

Mr,  Collins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr,  Dingell.  The  next  witness  is  the  Honorable  Roger  Craig, 
State  senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Craig  is  a  constituent  and  friend  of  mine  who  has  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  question  of  auto  safety  in  the  State 
legislature.  He  has  been  working  very  hard  toward  that  end. 

Senator,  the  committee  is  indeed  happy  to  have  you  for  what¬ 
ever  comments  you  wish  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROGER  E.  CRAIG,  A  STATE  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Craig,  Mr*  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  With 
your  permission,  I  will  summarize  my  statement. 

Mr.  Dingell.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  appear,  in 
full,  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Craig,  Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  I  am 
Roger  E,  Craig,  State  senator  from  the  10th  district,  and,  as  the 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  a  constituent  of  Congressman  Dingell, 
my  good  friend* 

The  impetus  for  my  trip  down  here  today,  gentlemen,  was  the  fact 
that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan  testified  before  you  pre¬ 
viously,  and  talked  about  the  cooperation  lietween  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  and  industry  with  reference  to  the  promul- 
gnt  ion  of  auto  safety  legislation. 

It  is  ray  purpose  today  to  tell  you  briefly  about  the  experience 
that  i  had  in  introducing  that  kind  of  legislation,  local  legislation, 
at  the  State  level*  1  have  attached  to  my  statement  summaries  of 
t  he  bills  I  introduced* 

The  hills  did  not  receive  the  support  of  the  executive  office,  although 
half  of  them  were  supported  by  the  chief  of  police  and  the  State 
police  director.  The  interesting  phenomenon  that  I  wish  to  call  the 
committee’s  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  when  industry  testified  on 
the  bills  I  proposed  before  the  senate  highway  committee  in  Michigan, 
they  opposed  the  bills  entirely,  but  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Ribicoff  committee,  the  same  representatives  said  the  problem  of  auto 
safety  was  largely  one  for  local  control.  State  and  local  control,  and 
regulation. 

It  is  my  fear,  gentlemen,  that  the  industry  would  whipsaw  us, 
telling  you  that  the  job  was  up  to  us,  and  telling  us  that  the  job  was 
up  to  no  one  but  industry.  That  is  the  fear  that  I  call  your  attention 
to. 

I  think  the  problem  of  permitting  each  State  to  forage  for  itself  in 
tills  area  has  obvious  dangers.  I  understand  very  recently  one  State 
adopted  a  design  requirement  calling  for  a  four-way  flasher  on  the 
back  of  a  vehicle,  and  another  State  had  a  statute  forbidding  any¬ 
thing  but  conventional  lighting,  so  apparently  you  had  to  change 
the  lights  on  your  vehicle  when  you  crossed  the  State  line.  1  think 
this  illustrates  the  Federal  nature  of  the  problem. 
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If  it  is  logical  to  do  any  of  this  work  at  the  State  level,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  on  a  test  tube  theory  by  which  some  of  the  States  can  give 
you  some  assistance,  as  Ohio,  and  1  suppose  several  other  States 
have,  as  California  has  for  smog  control  But  I  would  make  a 
little  pitch  for  my  area*  I  live  within  an  area  of  several  blocks  of 
the  Rouge  plants,  and  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  in  the  matter 
of  prototypes,  we  have  forgotten  more  about  auto  safety  than  the 
aviation  Industry  can  possibly  learn*  Maybe  that  is  part  of  our 

]<!  The 'point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that  this  legislation  has  a  great 
potential  benefit,  the  legislation  you  are  considering,  for  the  industry, 
to  this  extent  :  Those  people  who  made  the  mistake  of  manufacturing 
t lie  Edsel  don’t  want  to  make  another  mistake  that  will  cost  them  in¬ 
dustrial  profits,  and  gives  one  industry  or  one  company  an  advantage 

over  others*  ,  .  ,  *  -  ,  , 

By  requiring  all  industries  to  adopt  certain  minimum  safety  stand¬ 
ards*,  we  protect  the  competitive  nature  of  the  companies  between 
themselves,  I  think  this  is  advantageous* 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  support  the  1  residents 
program*  I  think  that  the  Ribieoff  amendments  proposed  to  toughen 
the  bill  are  probably  appropriate,  but  this  will  be  a  beginning,  and  I 
think  the  companies  are  now  indicating  their  willingness  to  cooperate 

to  some  extent.  . 

I  would  hate  to  see  the  companies  wait  for  the  States  to  move, 
because  1  don’t  think  we  can  look  to  the  States  to  make  a  meaning¬ 
ful  solution  in  this  area. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  an  opportunity  to  address  you* 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Senator  Craig,  for  coming  here  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views.  ^  ou  have  introduced  the  bills  m 
vour  State  for  the  State  inspection !  .  .  . 

Mr.  Craig*  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman*  I  introduced  a  package  of 
eight  bills  ranging  from  design  requirements  to  standards  require¬ 
ments,  to  one  bill  which  would  have  required  notification  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  of  defects,  after  discovered  defects,  which  I  under¬ 
stand  the  companies  are  now  doing  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say,  too,  that  you  know  of  an  occasion 
where  one  State  passed  regulat  ions  requiring  certain  lights  and  other 
States  declared  them  illegal? 

Mr*  Craig*  Yes.  If  the  chairman  please,  Ohio  passed  a  regulation 
with  reference  to  flashers,  as  l  recall  it,  and  there  are  other  States 
which  require  only  conventional  lighting,  so  that  as  a  matter  of  law, 
lights  which  would  he  required  in  one  State  would  be  illegal  in  an¬ 
other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  Michigan  statutes  which  pres¬ 
ently  could  be  so  construed.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  think  under  these  circumstances,  then,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  Fedeal  Government  to  set  certain  standards  m 
this  line.  You  wouldn’t  have  the  Federal  Government  going  m  and 
setting  all  the  regulations  between  States,  and  things  like  that? 

Mr,  Craig.  No*  1  think  in  the  areas  in  which  we  can  operate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  been  fairly  effective,  but  I  think  in  this  new  area  of 
regulation  of  manufacturing,  if  we  don't  have  regulation  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level,  I  am  afraid  we  won’t  have  any  significant  regulation. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  in  favor,  then*  of  a  three-package  bill — 
the  automobile,  the  safety  of  the  highway,  and  of  the  driver '? 

Mr.  Craig,  I  am,  sir, 

(Mr.  Craig's  full  statement  follows:) 

Statement  of  State  Senator  Books.  E,  Craig,  Michigan 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee*  i  am  Roger  E,  Craig,  State 
senator  from  the  Kith.  District  of  Michigan  and  a  constituent  of  your  colleague, 
my  good  friend  Congressman  John  DingelL 

I  understand  that  a  few  days  ago  another  politician  from  my  state  appeared 
before  you  and  called  from  amendments  to  proposed  legislation  affecting  auto 
safety  which  would  provide  for  state  Involvement  in  the  process  of  developing 
that  legislation. 

This  testimony  from  Michigan’s  governor,  coupled  with  my  own  basic  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  federal  legislation  in  the  area  of  traffic  safety,  accounts  for  my  presence 
here  today.  For  I  have  had  significant  experience  with  efforts  at  the  state  level 
to  secure'  the  adoption  of  legislation  requiring  auto  makers  to  give  increased 
attention  to  vehicle  safety. 

Last  January  when  our  governor — who  is,  incidentally,  no  Gaylord  Nelson — 
gave  his  “State  of  the  State1'  message,  he  dealt  with  the  driver,  the  highway, 
enforcement  and  inspection — all  areas  of  traffic  safety  except  the  responsibility 
of  the  manufacturer.  This  makes  his  current  enthusiasm  for  legislation  control 
at  the  state  level  difficult  to  understand. 

To  call  the  governor’s  attention  to  this  area  of  traffic  safety,  l  introduced  a 
package  of  eight  bills  requiring  auto  manufacturers  to  observe  certain  basic 
requirements  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  Although  several  of  these 
proposals  were  designed  primarily  to  stimulate  a  dialogue  at  the  state  level 
between  the  legislature  and  the  industry,  a  number  of  them  were  eminently 
reasonable,  and  half  of  them  received  the  support  of  the  governor’s  own  director 
of  state  police.  (Copies  of  the  director’s  analyses  of  my  bills  are  attached  for 
your  information.) 

However,  none  of  the  bills  received  any  support  from  the  office  of  the  governor 
This  causes  me  to  wonder  how  serious  he  is  in  his  suggestion  that  the  state 
should  lie  involved  In  the  promulgation  of  manufacturing  safety  standards. 

The  governor  is  apparently  still  wearing  the  old  school  tie  from  his  American 
Motors  days,  because  his  testimony  appear*  to  follow  the  same  line  laid  down 
by  the  manufacturers.  They  say  to  you  that  the  state  should  be  involved  in 
the  regulation  of  auto  safety,  the  manufacturing  process,  but  they  were  vigorous 
opjKmeiits  of  all  the  legislation  which  I  proposed  to  accomplish  just  that,  and 
they  made  no  effort  to  oiler  constructive  alternatives. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  industry  is  attempting  to 
whipsaw  us  by  calling  for  state  regulation  when  they  appear  before  you  and 
for  no  regulation  when  they  appear  before  as. 

In  a  hearing  that  was  held  February  21,  I960,  to  consider  the  legislation  I 
proposed,  the  representatives  of  General  Motors,  for  example,  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  attacking  the  proposals,  rejecting  my  request  that  they  offer  con¬ 
structive  alternatives,  although  both  Mr,  Roche  and  Air.  Dormer  In  their  previous 
testimony  before  Senator  RibioofTs  committee,  asserted  and  re-asserted  tlmt  the 
proper  place  for  regulation  of  manufacturing  safety  in  automobile*  was  the  state 
and  local  level,  and  that  the  appropriate  role  for  the  federal  government  was 
merely  to  encourage  the  assumption  of  this  responsibility  by  the  local  authorities. 

It  is  my  fear  that,  by  pointing  to  state  government,  the  industry  and  its 
spokesmen  In  government  will  cause  our  representatives  iu  Congress  to  delay 
action  on  this  critical  problem. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  or  not  philosophically  legisla¬ 
tures  in  the  several  states  should  concern  themselves  with  a  problem  so  clearly 
federal  in  its  scope.  If  a  man  is  licensed  to  drive  in  Ohio,  his  license  is  good  in 
Michigan.  If  his  car  is  lit  to  drive  hi  Ohio,  it  should  also  lie  fit  to  drive  in 
Michigan.  Leaving  the  problem  to  the  states  could  result  in  o0  sets  of  standards, 
some  of  which  could  be  in  conflict. 

I  understand  that  this  conflict  has  in  fact  arisen  with  reference  to  the  question 
Of  whether  or  not  automobiles  should  be  equipped  with  flashers— one  state 
requiring  four- way  flashers  and  another  prohibiting  any  lights  on  vehicles  other 
t ha  u  tbo $ e  eon  ventlon a  1 1  y  e tu  ployed ,  'The  d  a  ngers  in  su eh  a  si  t  u a  1 1  o  n  a  re  oh  v  i  < > us. 
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Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  the  passage  of  conflicting  state  legislative  en¬ 
actments  is  the  fastest  way  to  insure  total  federal  control* 

One  of  the  virtues  of  our  state  government,  however,  is  that  each  of  them 
hits  the  potential  to  act  as  a  test  tube  for  the  trial  of  legislative  programs 
before  thev  are  implemented  at  the  federal  level.  It  is  my  understanding,  for 
example,  that  both  New  York  and  Ohio  have  passed  legislation  requiring  seat 
holts  as  standard  equipment  on  automobiles — that  this  legislation  did  not 
destroy  the  industry  and  has  served  at  least  to  some  extent  as  an  example  to 
the  federal  government.  Similarly,  California  has  developed  some  legislation 
to  combat  automobile  pollution,  and  the  California  experience  may  be  of  value 
at  the  federal  level,  . 

If  the  governor  of  my  state  were  sincere  about  state  action  in  this  area,  he 
could  easily  join  with  bis  director  of  state  police  and  support  some  of  the  bills 
that  I  have  pending,  and  then  Michigan  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
positive  contribution. 

If  it  Is  logical  to  have  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  regulated  at  the  state 
level,  then  Michigan  is  the  logical  state  in  which  to  do  it.  That  is  where  the 
cars  are  made,  and  that  is  where  safety  can  be  built  into  them*  I  live  only  a 
few  blocks  from  one  of  the  world’s  largest  manufacturing  plants,  the  Rouge 
Plant  in  Dearborn;  and  with  all  due  respect  to  Republic  Aviation,  the  engineers 
at  the  Rouge  have  forgotten  more?  about  auto  safety  than  tbe  aviation  industry 
will  ever  learn.  It  is  not  that  the  industry  does  not  understand  auto  safety— 
it  Is  simply  that  no  pressure  has  been  brought  on  the  Industry  to  make  use  of 
that  knowledge* 

And  this  is  one  aspect  of  auto  safety  legislation  which  really  1ms  a  beneficial 
potential  for  the  industry.  For  the  argument  has  been  made  over  and  over  again 
that  the  public  will  not  buy  safety  and  that  the  manufacturer  who  tries  to  sell 
safety  will  lose  his  share  of  the  market.  Government,  by  requiring  minimum 
standards  In  all  car  makes.  Is  in  a  position  to  insure  that  no  manufacturer  has 
to  take  that  risk  alone*  The  auto  industry  has  been  called  the  last  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  Darwinists,  since  it  seems  to  assert  that:  "We  make  styling  changes,  and 
that  sells  cars ;  therefore,  that  is  what  people  want,” 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  we 
are  more  keenly  tuned  to  what  the  people  want  than  are  the  motivation* research 
employees  of  the  auto  industry.  I  think  the  people  want  aut u  safety,  and  I  think 
they  are  looking  to  Washington  for  legislation  to  require  it. 

I  support  President  Johnson's  program.  I  would  still  prefer  mandatory  legis¬ 
lation*  However,  if  the  industry  can  be  induct'd  to  cooperate  in  the  development 
<if  auto  safety  on  a  voluntary  basis,  perhaps  mandatory  legislation  is  not  re¬ 
quired  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  look  to  the  states 
for  action  in  the  area  of  auto  safety  regulation.  And  since  such  regulation  is 
vital  to  the  public  Interest,  I  urge  passage  of  the  President's  program. 

Motor  Vehicles  :  Flasher  Signal  (S.  TGG) 

(Present  Status :  Senate  Highways  Committee) 

This  bill  would  require  all  motor  vehicles  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  state 
to  be  equipped  with  a  four- way  flasher  signal  device  which  allows  all  signal 
lights  to  blink  simultaneously  in  the  event  of  an  emergency*  The  system  shall 
be  operated  manually  from  the  dashboard  and  shall  operate  in  the  “on”  posi¬ 
tion  independent  of  the  ignition* 

Motor  Vehicles:  Visual  Seeciei cations  (S*  767) 

(Present  Status :  Senate  Highways  Committee) 

This  bill  would  require  all  motor  vehicles,  buses,  or  trucks  sold  or  manu¬ 
factured  after  January  1,  IMS,  to  conform  to  the  following  specifications : 

1.  All  motor  vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  an  outside  rear-view  mirror  on 
the  driver’s  side. 

2*  The  top  of  the  dashboard  and  metal  panels  near  the  windshield  shall  be 
finished  in  a  nonglossy  color  and  texture.  No  portion  of  the  steering-wheel  or 
dashboard  shall  be  visible  reflected  on  the  windshield  during  daytime  driving 
under  normal  conditions  from  any  normal  expected  viewing  angle. 
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3.  Windshield  wipers,  wijier  arms,  brackets  and  blade-holding  devices  shall 
be  made  of  a  dark*  nonglossy  material,  or  shall  be  a  dark  and  non  glossy  finish. 

4  All  motor  vehicles  shall  be  equipped  with  automatically  activated  back  up 
lights  as  standard  equipment* 

Require  Dual  Braking  System  (S,  768) 

(Present  Status :  Senate  Highways  Committee) 

Tills  bill  would  require  alt  motor  vehicles*  buses  or  trucks  manufactured  or 
sold  after  January  1*  1970  to  contain  a  dual  braking  system  as  standard  equip* 
incut 

The  primary  braking  system  shall  be  the  conventional  disc  or  drum  type*  A 
signal  light  would  indicate  the  failure  of  the  primary  system  due  to  loss  of 
hydraulic  fluid,  excessive  brake  wear  or  pedal  travel. 

Upon  failure  of  the  primary  system,  the  secondary  system  would  become  auto¬ 
matically  engaged.  The  secondary  system  shall  be  of  hydraulic  or  mechanical 
design. 

Hydraulic  brake  fluid  must  conform  to  SAE  specifications  except  the  boiling 
point  shall  not  be  less  than  325  degrees  Fahrenheit* 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  vehicles  to  lie  equipped  with  a  driver  indicator 
signal  which  automatically  signals  the  driver  in  the  event  of  a  brake-light  failure. 

Motor  Vehicles  :  Windshield  Wipers  (S*  709) 

( Present  Status :  Senate  Highways  Committee) 

This  hill  would  require  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured  or  sold  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1*  1968  to  be  equipped  with  electric  sweep-design  w  indshield  wipers  as  stand- 
aid  equipment  The  wipers  are  required  to  cover  a  minimum  of  75%  of  the 
w  indshield  surface  and  have  two  speeds. 

Shifting  Positions  for  Cars  { S.  770) 

( Present  Status :  Senate  Highways  Committee) 

This  bills  seeks  to  establish  a  uniform  shifting  pattern  for  cars  with  automatic 
transmissions  by  describing  the  shift  positions  for  a  column  mounted  shifting 
lever. 

Gas  Safety  Devices  (S.  771) 

(Present  Status :  Senate  Highways  Committee) 

This  bill  would  require  a  padded  dashboard  and  visor,  recessed  dash  instru¬ 
ments,  and  an  impact-absorbing  steering  wheel  on  any  motor  vehicle  sold  within 
this  state  after  January  1T 1968. 

Motor  Vehicle  Sales  (S,  772) 

(Present  Status:  Senate  Highways  Committee) 

Tills  bill  would  require  manufacturers  or  sellers  of  motor  vehicles  in  this 
state  to  give  a  written  notice  to  the  original  purchaser  of  the  vehicle  if  any 
defects  are  discovered  subsequent  to  the  sale  of  the  vehicle  which  could  cause 
an  accident  or  injury  to  the  driver  or  passengers. 

The  written  notice  shall  state  the  defect  if  known,  or  the  type  and  nature 
of  the  defect  if  unknown.  The  notice  must  be  sent  by  certified  mall  to  all 
original  purchasers  of  a  model  in  which  the  defect  was  discovered  or  to  those 
who  have  purchased  a  different  model  which  incorporates  the  same  defective 
part  or  assembly. 

All  sellers,  dealers  or  manufacturers  who  offer  motor  vehicles  for  sale  are 
required  to  notify  all  prospective  purchasers  or  users  of  defects  discovered 
subsequent  to  manufacture  of  the  motor  vehicle  by  posting  a  notice  of  the 
defect  in  a  prominent  place  in  the  showroom  or  place  of  business.  If  the  dealer 
or  seller  has  no  regular  place  of  business  or  showroom,  the  notice  must  be 
prominently  displayed  on  the  vehicle. 
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Direction  ally  Unstable  Vehicles  (S.  773) 

(Present  Status:  Senate II ighways Committee) 

This  bill  would  make  it  illegal  after  January  1,  1070  to  manufacture,  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  oi>erate  on  the  highways,  any  vehicle  which  is  directionally  un¬ 
stable  at  less  than  0.75  G*s  of  lateral  acceleration. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  on  our  colleague  John  Dingell.  I  understand 
you  are  a  constituent  of  his.  I  would  like  to  say  that  John  is  a  very 
valuable  member  of  this  committee.  He  always  tries  to  do  what  he 
thinks  is  best.  He  has  been  a  member  of  this  committee  for  a  long 
time.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  him  as  your  Con¬ 
gressman. 

Mr.  Craig.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  John,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dixgell.  None  except  to  welcome  my  good  friend  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  a  very  able,  young  State  legislator,  who  has  carved  a 
very  significant  mark  in  the  history  of  our  legislature.  We  in  our 
part  of  the  State  are  vrey  proud  of  him  in  the  legislature.  1  am 
grateful  personally  for  his  coming  down.  He  expressed  interest  in 
coming  before  the  committee,  and  I  thought  the  testimony  he  would 
have  to  give  to  the  committee  would  be  very  useful  to  the  committee. 
I  am  very  pleased  t  hat  he  has  come. 

Senat or,  we  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming  here  today. 

Mr.  C  ’raig.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congresman  Dingell. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator,  when  the  Governor  was  here,  he  mentioned  the  difficulty 
that  he  had  in  getting  regulatory  measures  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  Can  you  give  us  a  little  rundown  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  Congressman  Younger,  I  think  the  real  problem  has 
l>een  a  singular  lack  of  effort  in  the  Governor’s  office  in  that  connec¬ 
tion.  Some  of  us — well,  I  got  absolutely  no  help  on  any  of  my  bills, 
including  a  bill  requiring  compulsory  motor  vehicle  inspection,  from 
the  front  oflice,  and  maybe  there  is  a  lack  of  party  discipline  in  my 
State,  I  am  not  sure,  but  he  hasn't  l>een  able  to  give  me  a  single  vote 
out  of  the  highway  committee  for  any  of  that  legislation. 

I  will  admit  that  the  legislation  lias  been  recalcitrant.  We  haven’t 
had  the  wholehearted  cooperation  on  that  by  the  Governor  and  we 
haven’t  had  any  clamoring  by  the  auto  industry  either. 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay  ? 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  lias  de¬ 
livered  to  the  committee  today  its  specific  thoughts  about  how  we 
could  provide  for  meaningful  consultation  with  the  States.  As  you 
perhaps  know,  this  is  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission.  I 
certainly  am  in  favor  of  meaningful  consultation,  having  come  from 
a  State  legislature.  I  was  not  familiar  with  this  commission.  This 
may  he  my  fault. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  an  acceptable  body  for  the  discussion  of  safety 
standards  before  they  are  adopted  up  here?  As  the  AM  A  has  pre¬ 
sented  it,  they  would  have  no  authority  to  block,  delay,  or  anything 
except  just  to  have  discussion.  Are  you  familiar  with  this  commission  i 
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Mr.  Craig.  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  familiar  with  the  commission,  and  I 
think  the  idea  lias  some  merit,  but  the  history  of  the  commission  doesn't 
warrant  us  giving  them  that  kind  of  serious  consideration.  I  think 
their  past  record  has  been  relatively  meaningless.  Unless  they  would 
agree  to  be  active  in  the  future,  they  wouldn't  make  any  contribution, 
I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Mackay.  But  they  have  at  least  come  up  with  a  specific  sugges¬ 
tion  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Craig.  And  I  think  that  is  an  interesting  suggestion  for  involv¬ 
ing  us,  Congressman.  ... 

Mr.  Mackay.  Now,  about  the  idea  of  an  agency,  the  administration 
bill  simply  authorizes  a  department  of  Government  to  do  certain  things. 
It  doesn’t  even  say  they  shall  do  them.  It  doesn’t  set  up  any  explicit 
assignment  of  responsibility  except  that  a  Cabinet  officer  has  power. 

Many  of  us  contend  that  we  need  an  agency  with  an  administrator 
appointed  by  the  President,  so  that  when  something  comes  to  your 
legislature  or  to  the  Georgia  Legislature,  we  will  know  that  this  man 
speaks  for  the  national  view. 

I  asked  Senator  Ribicoff  if  he  thought  that  was  important  and  he 
said  he  thought  we  ought  to  place  the  traffic  safety  responsibility  un¬ 
der  an  assistant  secretary.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  although  an 
assistant  secretary  sounds  pretty  important  in  Washington,  it  doesn’t 
mean  much  in  a  State  capital, 

Mr.  Craig.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Does  the  idea  of  having  an  administrator  appointed 
by  the  President  indicate  that  that  would  personify  the  national  in¬ 
terest  in  traffic  safety  ? 

Mr,  Craig.  Yes;  and  also  I  think  it  focuses,  again,  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  tremendous  weight  and  importance  this  issue  is  being 
given  at  the  national  level. 

Mr.  Mackay.  When  we  have  the  F  A  A  Administrator  before  us.  we 
have  the  man  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  be  informed  and  to 
take  action,  if  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 

I  am  going  to  hand  you  28  questions  which  I  ask  you  to  study.  If 
there  are  any  points  in  it  that  you  would  like  to  comment  on  further, 
I  would  like  to  correspond  with  you  about  it, 

Mr,  Craig.  Yes,  sir, 

(The  reply  to  Congressman  Mackay  s  questions  will  be  found  in  the 
committee  files.) 

Mr.  Mackay.  I  think  we  have  seen  more  vitality  coming  out  of  the 
State  legislatures  than  we  have  seen  coming  out  of  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Craig.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Harvey? 

I  might  say  you  have  another  Michigan  Senator  here  and  a  very 
valuable  member  of  this  committee,  one  of  our  hardworking  men. 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  such  a  member  from  your 
State  serving  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator,  I  certainly  welcome  you  to  Washington,  also.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  newspapers  the  progress  of  your  bills  in  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Legislature.  You  had  a  package  of  eight  bills,  as  I  recall ;  is  that 
correct  ? 
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Mr,  Craig.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Harvey.  They  were  all  referred  to  the  one  committee  ? 

Mr.  Craig,  All  bills  were  referred  to  the  Senate  Highway  Com¬ 
mittee,  _  4 

Mr,  Harvey.  And  that  committee  held  hearings  on  the  bills? 

Mr,  Craig,  Yea  The  committee  held  several  days  of  hearings  on 
the  package  of  eight  bills. 

Mr.  Harvey,  In  the  free  press  the  other  day  they  carried  a  story  in 
which  1  think  they  said  your  bills  were  killed  in  committee.  Is  that 
an  aecu  rat  e  descr  i  pt  i  on  ? 

Mr.  Craig.  That  is  an  accurate  description  of  what  happened. 

Mr.  Harvey.  So  they  will  not  be  reported  out  in  this  session  of  the 
legislature? 

Mr.  Craig.  The  deadline  for  passing  out  bills.  Congressman,  has 
passed.  They  will  not  come  out  of  the  Senate  commit  tee.  They  may 
wind  up  on  the  end  of  House  bills  in  the  Senate,  however, 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  coining  here,  also.  Senator, 

Mr,  Craig,  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Famsley  t 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  just  want  to  give  the  Senator  my  propaganda.  I 
listened  to  you.  so  you  take  this  home  with  you. 

Mr.  Craig.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Again,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  in  and  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  benefit  of  your  views,  since  you  have  been  related  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  have  been  working  on  it  for  some  time,  I,  for  one,  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  going  over  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Craig.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  thank  you  as  an  American  who  is  inter¬ 
est  ed  i  n  t  h  is  pro  j  ec  t ,  Cert  a  in  ly  c  or  n  i  t  ig  f  ron  i  the  St  ate  v  oi  i  do,  I  ti  link 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  of  you. 

Mr;  Craig,  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  will  he  Mr.  Enmes. 

Mr.  Karnes,  we  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  We  apologize  for  the 
fact  of  keeping  you  so  late,  but  you  can  understand  the  problem  that 
this  committee  is  working  with.  We  just  had  a  bill  on  the  House 
floor.  We  are  trying  to  accommodate,  as  much  as  possible,  each  of 
the  witnesses.  You  are  the  last  witness;  last  but  not  least. 

Would  you  identify  the  gentlemen  with  you  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  BOSS  EAMES,  VICE  PRESIDENT— ENGINEERING, 
EATON,  YALE  &  TOWNE,  INC.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO;  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  JAMES  STOVER,  STAFF  ASSISTANT;  AND  GEORGE  C.  VAN 
NOSTRAND,  LEGAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Eames.  On  my  right  is  Mr,  Stover,  from  Eaton,  Yale  &  Towne, 
my  staff  assistant  ;  and  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  an  attorney  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  my  left. 

My  name  is  Ross  Eames*  I  am  vice  president  of  engineering  of 
Eaton,  Yale  &  Towue,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Because  of  the  independent  suppliers5  important  role  in  the  U.S. 
automotive  industry,  and  more  specifically  because  Eaton,  Yale  & 
Towue  is  one  of  these  suppliers  which  may  be  affected  by  pending 
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legislation,  I  submit  this  statement  for  consideration  by  members  of 
the  committee  during  your  deliberations  regarding  highway  safety. 

While  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  committee  are  all  generally 
aware  of  the  situation  within  the  automotive  industry,  I  thought  it 
would  be  helpful  to  put  more  clearly  in  forcus  the  part  the  independ¬ 
ent  supplier  plays.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  of  interest  to  the  committee 
to  know  that  over  50  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  an  automobile  is  in 
purchased  material.  1  independent  suppliers  to  i  he  automotive  industry 
range  in  size  from  very  small,  individual  enterprises  to  substantial 
companies,  and  offer  a  huge  variety  of  products  and  services.  They 
are  usually  identifiable,  however,  by  certain  common  characteristics — 
a  relatively  flexible  organization,  highly  expert  in  a  given  field:  and 
one  that  is  accustomed  to  making  its  way  in  a  very  competitive  indus¬ 
try  by  exercising  leadership  in  its  chosen  field. 

The  independent  supplier  has  long  been  an  important  contributor 
to  the  advancement  of  automotive  technology.  Such  comparatively 
new  safety  items  as  limited-slip  differentials,  speed  central  devices, 
and  disk  brakes  were  pioneered  by  independent  suppliers. 

Tins  committee  has  been  advised  that  some  consider  the  independ¬ 
ent  suppliers  to  have  been  the  principal  source  of  new  safety  innova¬ 
tions.  We  believe  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to  have  this  pic¬ 
ture  clearly  in  mind  when  writing  legislation  intended  to  encompass 
all  elements  of  the  automotive  industry. 

Our  company  lias  been  one  of  the  independent  suppliers  for  over  50 
years.  Approximately  12,000  of  our  85,000  employees  are  involved 
directly  or  indirectly  "in  supplying  components  and  parts  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks, '  These  12,000  employees  work  in  approximately 
18  separate  divisions  in  the  United  States.  A  typical  division  has 
about  700  employees  and  is  located  in  a  small  town  in  the  Midwest, 
It  manufactures  a  proprietary  product  and  is  responsible  for  its  own 
sales,  engineering,  and  manufacturing. 

It  carries  on  its  own  research  and  development  activities  related  to 
that  product.  On  a  corporate  basis,  we  also  maintain  a  central  labora¬ 
tory  in  Detroit,  Mich,,  which  has  over  100  professional  and  technical 
people  working  on  new  products. 

It  has  been  our  policy  for  many  years  to  concentrate  on  developing 
proprietary  products  with  a  high  engineering  content.  Some  of  the 
items  which  we  currently  manufacture  that  are  directly  related  to 
safety  are  truck  brakes!  limited  slip  differentials,  power  steering 
pumps,  and  tire  valves.  Among  the  safety  items  currently  well  along 
in  development  are  road  speed  controls,  braking  control  systems,  pas¬ 
senger  restraint  systems,  and  truck  ret  arders. 

The  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety,  in  the  engineering 
section  of  its  recently  published  “Acting  Program,"  lists  several  proj¬ 
ects  relating  to  vehicle  handling  and  brakes.  The  aforementioned 
items  comprise  a  majority  of  the  projects  on  that  list. 

Before  moving  to  specific  comments,  I  would  like  to  state  that  T  have 
been  impressed  by  the  sincere  and  objective  approach  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  related  to  its  review  of 
the  subject  in  depth  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  sound  basis  for  legislating. 
We  in  Eaton  Yale  &  Towne  are  grateful  for  the  approach  being  taken 
by  this  committee,  and  it  has  affected  our  appraisal  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  the  proposed  legislation. 
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Lot  us  t  urn  to  the  subject  of  traffic  accident  and  injury  research  test 
facilities,  which  is  treated  in  title  II  of  H.R.  13SK58  and  m  section  4(b) 

of  HJL  12548.  .  „  ,  i 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  substantial lv  reduce  the  number 
of  deaf  hs  and  serious  injuries  on  our  highways  each  year.  I  he  expert  > 
on  this  subject  seem  to  agree  on  at  least  one  point:!  here  is  a  total 
absence  of  adequate  statistical  information  compiled  on  the  basis  ol 

individual  accident  investigation.  .  ,  ^ 

We  believe  that  the  investigative  phase  of  any  Federal  legislation 
should  be  made  mandatory,  and  require  the  agency  to  conduct  traffic 
accident  and  injury  research,  to  analyze  the  compiled  information,  and 
to  take  appropriate  action.  #  tl  . 

In  many  cases  there  is  probably  sufficient  technical  know  how  todaa 
to  provide  quick  remedies  to  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  problems.  !t 
is  our  firm  opinion,  however,  that  the  most  substantial  contributions 
to  safety  still  lie  ahead  and  are  unvisualized  today.  t 

We  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of  properly  directed  research 
and  development.  The  real  problem  presently  is  the  lack  ot  adequate 
information  and  facts  related  to  safety  on  which  to  base  realistic  de¬ 
velopment  programs.  Let  me  c  ite  a  specific  ex  am  pie  of  how  this  might 

work:  _  , 

It  might  be  easy  and  logical  for  a  research  organization  to  assume 
that  a  decreased  stopping  distance  on  dry  pavement  would  be  a  de¬ 
sirable  improvement  in  brakes.  Studies  in  depth  of  accident  data, 
however,  could  well  show  that  decreased  stopping  distance  under  >np- 
pery  conditions,  coupled  with  greater  control  of  llie  vehicle,  would  ,c 
even  more  desirable,  perhaps  even  at  a  slight  sacrifice  ot  dry  pavement 

stopping  distance.  .  ....  .  .  , 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  studies  of  antiskid  brakes  indicate 
some  loss  of  dry  pavement  stopping  may  lie  necessary  to  gain  these 
other  advantages.  You  will  no  doubt  recall  several  witnesses  before 
this  committee  have  mentioned  the  desirability  of  this  dei  ice.  i  cf 
without  a  clear  insight  into  the  part  that  vehicle  performance  plays  in 
accidents,  it,  is  difficult  to  truly  assess  the  merits  of  this  feature. 

For  establishing  the  Government  traffic  accident  and  injury  research 
test  facilities,  we  slightly  prefer  the  approach  prescribed  in  section 
4(b)  and  18  of  ILL.  19548.  While  a  case  may  be  made  for  the  proposal 
that  it  is  inappropriate  for  Government  and  industry  to  use  the  same, 
research  and  test  facilities,  I  perceive  no  inhibition  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  utilizing  State  facilit ies,  existing  and  proposed. 

This  committee,  which  lias  already  indicated  its  awareness  of  the 
vital  role  to  lie  played  by  the  States  can,  review  proposals  by  Federal 
and  State  officials  and  then  determine  what  is  required  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  additional  Federal  funds  will  be  expended,  either  inde¬ 
pendently  or  in  cooperation  with  State  facilities. 

The  subject-  of  highway  safety  is  treated  under  title  III  of  II. L. 
18228  and  under  sections  5,  6,  8,  and  13  of  II.lt.  12548. 

We  favor  a  more  active  role  by  the  Federal  Government  in  encour¬ 
aging  and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  States  toward  safety  pro- 
grains.  Both  of  the  bills  under  consideration  would  achieve  these 
ends,  in  our  opinion. 

As  we  turn  to  national  traffic  safety  standards,  and  more  particularly 
to  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  we  are  considering  the  area  which 
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offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  leadership.  But  with  leadership 
goes  a  grave  responsibility.  The  authority  to  guide  the  research  of 
a  consumer  goods  industry  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  The  final  an¬ 
swer  is  always  given  by  the  consumer,  and  one  job  in  seven  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  will  be  touched  by  the  decisions  reached* 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  agreement  that  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  are  necessary  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation*  The  record 
before  this  committee  supports  the  Federal  Government  taking  some 
action.  The  question  is  whether  such  action  should  follow  the  theory 
of  ILK*  12548,  which  contemplates  certification,  or  of  Hit.  13228, 
which  contemplates  sanctions. 

May  I  state  three  assumptions  which  it  is  believed  a  majority  and 
possibly  all  members  of  this  committee  would  support?  They  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  A  assumptions. 

L  We  are  justified  in  placing  confidence  in  a  buying  public,  which 
has  been  alerted  and  informed  regarding  safety  standards  applicable 
to  new  motor  vehicles,  to  bring  pressure  on  automobile  dealers  and 
manufacturers  to  qualify  for  certification  of  their  new  products. 

2.  Under  our  competitive  system,  the  manufacturers,  faced  in  the 
marketplace  with  a  buying  public  requiring  certified  products,  will 
either  meet  or  exceed  the  federally  prescribed  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards,  so  as  to  qualify  their  new  products  for  certification. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  be  in  a  position  to  lead  the  na¬ 
tional  effort  in  research  and  traffic  safety  and  to  establish  safety 
standards,  unrestricted  by  known  technologies,  and,  by  dissemination 
of  information  to  lead  in  providing  assistance  to  the  buying  public 
in  its  quest  for  safer  motor  vehicle  travel. 

I  believe  a  majority  would  agree  with  all  three  of  the  A  assumptions. 

May  I  now  state  three  assumptions  which  it  is  believed  a  majority 
and  possibly  all  members  of  this  committee  would  refuse  to  support. 
They  will  be  referred  to  as  the  B  assumptions. 

I*  The  buying  public,  despite  present  and  continuing  information 
regarding  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  their  relation  to  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  does  not  actually  care  about  safety ;  and  the  buyer  cannot 
l)e  expected  to  inquire  and  insist  on  evidence  that  a  new  car  which  he 
is  considering  purchasing  meets  Federal  safety  standards. 

2.  The  manufacturers  are  not  really  interested  in  safety  and  arc 
not  responsive  to  competitive  forces  in  the  market  :  and  only  if  they 
are  subject  to  sanctions  in  the  form  of  fines  and  seizures  will  they 
undertake  to  incorporate  in  their  new  vehicles  the  safety  features  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  Federal  safety  standards. 

3*  The  Federal  Government  should  confine  its  activities  to  admin¬ 
istration,  inspection,  and  policing  the  traffic  safety  program  and,  in 
view  of  sanctions,  avoid  a  role  of  leadership  in  improving  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  based  on  advanced  technology* 

I  believe  a  majority  would  refuse  to  support  all  of  tlie.se  B  assump¬ 
tions. 

While  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  ask  questions,  I  am  confident  that 
a  majority  of  this  committee  would  support  the  A  assumptions  and 
refuse  to  support  the  B  assumtpions.  If  this  is  correct,  then  a  ma¬ 
jority  should  favor  the  theory  of  certification  rather  than  the  course 
of  sanctions. 
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The  theory  of  certification  is  premised  on  confidence  in  the  native 
wisdom  of  the  buying  public*  on  Hie  competitive  instinct  of  a  manu¬ 
facturer  to  produce  a  motor  vehicle  more  acceptable  to  the  buying 
public  than  the  product  of  his  competitor,  and  on  a  preference  for 
the  Federal  Government  having  a  role  of  leadership  rather  than 
t lie  image  of  a  policeman  in  this  area  of  public  interest. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  best  approach  to  this  subject  is  con¬ 
tained  in  sections  0  and  T  of  H.R.  12548,  which  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  national  traffic  safety  standards  and  for  certifica¬ 
tion  of  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  when  they  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  standards. 

The  certification  procedure  would  allow  the  use  of  a  highly  flex¬ 
ible  set  of  standards  enabling  the  Federal  Government  to  lead  the 
industry  to  significant  improvements  in  vehicle  design.  This  is 
possible  because  the  agency  need  not  be  concerned  about  current 
levels  of  technology,  but  can  establish  standards  acting  on  the  needs 
indicated  by  the  facts  generated  by  the  agency  s  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  accidents.  The  establishment  of  these  standards  in 
advance  of  current  technology  would  place  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  for  safety  clearly  in  focus  and  enable  the  research  facilities 
of  the  country  to  compete  for  solutions. 

The  first  manufacturer  to  generate  a  solution  could  be  certified  to 
the  competitive  disadvantage  of  his  noncomplying  competitors. 
We  have  had  a  horsepower  race;  why  not  have  a  safety  race? 

Contrast  this  with  the  alternative  route  of  safety  standards 
coupled  with  enforced  sanctions.  The  Secretary  s  role  is  reduced  to 
recording  the  industry  consensus  with  little  opportunity  to  lead. 
The  Secretary  will  find  it  most  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impractical, 
to  establish  a  vehicle  safety  standard  that  is  beyond  present  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  industry. 

In  addition,  the  force  of  circumstances  will  in  most  instances  re¬ 
quire  unanimity  among  the  manufacturers  in  agreeing  that  it  is 
feasible  for  each  to  design  into  all  of  their  new  products  the  safety 
feature  in  question.  ... 

It  must  lie  realized  that,  in  the  absence  of  such  unanimity,  the 
Secretary  may  be  faced  with  issuing  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standard  with  which  one  or  more  manufacturers  state  they  cannot 
qualify,  and  subsequently  having  to  either  enforce  sanctions  or  to 
witness  shutdown  of  production  and  resulting  unemployment. 

There  is  another  problem  inherent  in  sanctions  we  believe.  That 
is  the  difficulty  of  determining  well  in  advance  of  production 
whether  or  not  a  new  product  or  a  new  model  will  comply  with  a 
Federal  standard.  Unfortunately,  writing  of  engineering  stand¬ 
ards  is  an  imperfect  art.  It  is  very  difficult  to  express  clearly  the 
result  wanted  in  terms  of  tests.  Particularly  when  these  tests  in¬ 
volve  complicated  electronic  instrumentation  and  two  tests  run  by 
different  people  may  give  different  results.  ^  _ 

As  n  very  simple  example  of  a  manufacturers  dilemma  in  in¬ 
terpreting  standards,  let  me  quote  from  the  1905  GS A  standards 
related  to  padded  dash  and  visors  for  automotive  vehicles. 

The  instrument  panel,  including  the  padding  assembly,  shall  not  contain 
any  sharp  or  protruding  rigid  edges. 
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The  sun  visor  mounting*  shall  Ik*  designed  ami  located  to  provide  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  of  head  protection.  (Federal  Register,  June  30,  1905,  page 
S322. )  '  1  ° 

y  isualize,  if  you  will,  the  problem  of  a  manufacturer  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  edges  of  his  instrument  panel  are  sharp  or  pro¬ 
truding  or  whether  the  sun  visor  mountings  are  designed  to  provide 
a  reasonable  degree  of  head  protection. 

Obviously,  he  must  obtain  a  prior  commitment  related  to  his  de¬ 
sign  before  it  is  ever  offered  on  the  market  or  else  assume  critical 
financial  risks. 

This  onerous  situation  exists  whether  the  sanction  consists  of  fines 
or  of  the  stopping  of  production.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  this 
problem  of  prior  approval  should  Ik1  examined  in  detail  before  sanc¬ 
tions  are  even  contemplated. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Congress  appreciate  that  model 
changes,  for  which  the  U.S.  automotive  industry  is  unique,  have 
increased  sales  and  hence  supported  the  employment  of  increasing 
numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employees. 

I  he  development  of  a  new  model  and  the  establishing  of  related 
standards  by  an  automobile  company,  as  well  as  its  suppliers,  is  a 
demanding  complex  function.  It  operates  on  an  extremely  com¬ 
pressed  time  scale. 

The  use  of  mandatory  standards  coupled  with  sanctions,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  view  of  the  substantial  penalties  for  infractions,  can  only 
result  in  lengthening  of  the  time  scale.  The  costs  and  time  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  prior  approval  problem  may  well  result  in  narrower 
product  lines  and  fewer  changes  inevitably  followed  by  less  sales, 
less  production,  and  less  employment  by  the  automobile  industry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  urgency  of  reducing  the  loss  of  life 
in  traffic  accidents  by  alluding  to  reduction  of  employment,  but  I 
do  propose  going  about  our  task  in  a  manner  which  lessens  the  risk 
of  reducing  employment. 

Another  hidden  danger  is  that  anything  which  adversely  affects  the 
time  scale  tends  to  minimize  the  participation  in  the  automotive 
industry  by  independent  suppliers  of  components  and  parts.  There 
is  an  inevitable  lengthening  of  time  schedules  when  working  with 
an  outside  source. 

A  specific  example  of  this  lengthening  is  the  duplication  of  test 
times  on  the  part  of  the  supplier  and  the  customer.  An  automobile 
manufacturer  confronted  with  prior  approval  requirements  could 
well  be  forced  to  reorganize  his  supplier  purchasing  policies  so  as  to 
save  the  time  now  devoted  to  working  with  independent  sources  of 
supply,  and  use  this  t  ime  to  meet  his  compressed  schedules. 

Although  certainly  unintended  by  the  committee,  this  would  re¬ 
duce  sales  and,  in  some  instances,  eliminate  suppliers,  many  of  whom 
are  small-  or  medium-sized  businesses,  ill  equipped  to  cope  with  this 
situation. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  sponsors  of  H.R.  13228  for  I  would 
expect  them  to  he  substantially  the  same  as  those  sponsoring  H.R. 
12548.  It  must  lie  appreciated,  however,  that  this  is  a  complex  and 
delicately  balanced  industry  invloving  a  product  with  thousands  of 
parts  and  a  product  over  50  percent  of  which  is  purchased  by  the 
manufacturers. 
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Further,  as  acknowledged  by  Secretary  Connor,  tins  legislation 
is  unprecedented  as  it  proposes  establishing  performance  standards 
for  a  consumer  product.  Actual  application  of  the  various  proposed 
bills  to  the  industry  and  the  responsibilities  being  undertaken  by  the 
Government  merits  detailed  study  before  seriously  considering  the 
use  of  sanctions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  analysis  previously  reviewed,  I  recommend  for 
your  consideration  the  rejection  of  sanctions  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  theory  of  certification  into  the  legislation  voted  out  by  this 
committee. 

Under  the  certification  alternative,  the  Federal  Government  can 
devote  its  attention  to  leading  the  campaign  and  the  full  competitive 
forces  of  the  automotive  industry  will  be  unleashed  in  the  production 
of  motor  vehicles  incorporating  advanced  safety  design  and  devices 
for  a  safety-conscious  buying  public. 

If  we  really  believe  that  the  outcome  of  the  battle  for  safety  will 
depend  on  Federal  Government  leadership,  then  let  the  Government 
take  its  place  in  the  fore  with  certification,  not.  put  itself  in  the  rear 
to  prod  the  stragglers  with  sanctions. 

I  have  tried  to  point,  out  in  this  statement  the  substantial  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  independent  supplier  in  the  automotive  industry.  Because 
of  his  flexible  approach,  because  he  has  been  conditioned  in  the  past 
to  accept  change,  indeed  to  create  it  so  that  he  might  exist,  we  believe 
lie  can  contribute  materially  to  the  solutions  needed. 

In  no  way  do  I  want  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  automobile  manufacturer.  Without  his  large  staff  of  engi¬ 
neers,  his  huge  facilities  for  testing  and  development,  and  liis  overall 
responsibility  for  car  design,  the  automobile  would  not  exist  today 
as  we  know  it. 

We  realize  in  some  respects  we  have  deviated  from  the  position  of  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers’  Association.  Wo  have  tried,  however,  to 
give  you  our  views  as  conscientiously  as  possible. 

I  believe  our  objectives  are  r  lie  same  as  those  expressed  by  industry 
representatives.  We  only  differ  in  approach  and  this  perhaps  testifies 
to  the  complexity  of  the  subject. 

In  one  further  respect  we  may  also  differ  from  the  Automobile  Man¬ 
ufacturers1  Association.  We  understand  it  lias  been  suggested  that 
any  manufacturer  should  he  permitted  to  use  any  patent  needed  to 
meet  a  Federal  standard,  limiting  the  patent  holder  to  the  collection  of 
reasonable  royalties  rather  than  an  injunction. 

We  would  hope  that  Congress  would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  traditional  protection  granted  to  one,  who  through  diligent  effort 
creates  a  proprietary  right  and  stands  ready  to  supply  the  improved 
item  to  the  market. 

To  sum  it  up,  we  are  for  the  Government  playing  an  active  role  in 
ending  deaths  and  injuries  on  the  Highway,  We  believe  that  the  job 
can  only  he  accomplished  by  the  Federal  Government  leading  the  way 
on  a  national  basis.  We  believe  that  improvements  can  be  made  in 
current  automotive  design  which  will  contribute  to  this  end.  The  real 
problem  now  is  to  provide  the  information  which  can  focus  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  research  and  development  programs  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sector. 
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It  is  also  vital  that  there  be  a  communication  channel  between  the 
research  and  development  activities  of  the  manufacturers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  and  the  Federal  Government,  To  this  end  we  suggest  legislative 
provision  for  an  Industry  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the  appropri¬ 
ate  Government  official  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

We  believe  that  on  this  committee  should  be  represented  all  sectors 
that  are  potential  contributors  to  this  safety  program  including  the 
independent  supplier*  There  is  precedent  for  the  creation  of  an  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  a  Government  department* 

The  Defense  Department  has  established  several  Department  of 
Defense  Industry  Advisory  Committees*  Members  are  technically 
qualified  and  they  have  functioned  effectively  in  an  advisory  capacity* 

In  addition,  in  that  section  of  the  report  on  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Traffic  Safety  which  is  devoted  to  engineering,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Committee  envisioned  industry  taking  an  active  role  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  standards.  Statutory  authorization  of  an  Industry  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee  is  a  means  of  implementing  the  statement  of  Senator 
Ribicoff  before  this  Committee, 

Only  an  enlightened  and  healthy  three-way  partnership  which  includes  the 
Federal  Government*  the  States*  and  private  industry  can  give  us  the  safe  high¬ 
ways  we  need  and  deserve. 

The  effecti  ve  functioning  of  such  a  Committee  could  substantially  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  with  which  solutions  would  be  attained  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  safety  field. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  subject  of  highway  safety  can  most 
efficiently  Ixs  administered  on  the  Federal  level  by  a  secretary  of  a 
department  or  by  an  administrator  of  an  agency,  involves  phases  of 
political  philosophy  on  which  the  members  of  this  Committee  are 
much  more  expert  than  am  I  to  comment. 

I  can  only  observe  that  at  this  stage,  where  adequate  facts  are  lack¬ 
ing  and  considerable  creative  policy  is  yet  to  be  established,  I  would 
prefer  the  alternative  which  preserves  the  influence  of  this  committee 
in  determining  the  future  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  thank  you  for  an 
opportunity  to  present  these  views  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  independent 
suppl  lei's  to  1  he  automobile  manufacturers.  1 1  is  reassuring  to  observe 
the  diligence  with  which  you  are  considering  the  subject  of  traffic 
safety. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Eaines,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  and 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  in  very  specific  terms* 

Do  vou  feel  that  this  Committee  should  deal  with  all  three  phases, 
the  safety  of  the  car,  the  highway  and  the  driver  all  together  i 

Mr.  Fame's.  Yes,  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay  ¥ 

Sir,  Mackay,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman* 

I  am  sure  you  have  had  much  more  dealing  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  I  have  because  I  have  been  working  in  the  State  courts. 
You  are  familiar  with  my  case  for  an  agency  and  an  administrator, 
a  man  you  could  deal  with  as  the  aviation  industry  deals  with  the 
FA  A  Administrator. 

Mr,  Fames.  Yes* 
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Mr,  Mackay.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  good  idea,  or  that  the  other 
route  the  administration  proposes  is  all  right ?  # 

Mr,  Eames*  I  think  the  leadership  of  the  Government  m  this  thing 
is  what  is  the  most  wanted,  essential  item,  I  think  your  point,  that 
an  administrator  would  personify  the  Government  in  this,  would  be  a 
very  forceful  item  and  would  be  very  helpful, 

Mr,  Mackay.  We  have  asked  the  automobile  industry  to  furnish  us 
specific  statements  of  what  they  envision  as  safety  standards  because 
the  automobile  has  become-  such  a  sophisticated  piece  of  equipment  it 
has  almost  gotten  away  from  the  layman  in  terms  of  definition. 

Most  of  the  State  laws  say  you  have  to  have  a  horn,  brakes,  rear 
light,  turn  signals,  that  soil  of  thing.  These,  of  course,  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  speeds  and  power  we  now  employ.  I  think  it  will  be 
of  particular  help  in  the  markup  of  this  bill  to  have  your  industry's 
view  of  how  the  standards  ought  to  be  stated. 

We  are  moving  into  a  phase  of  this  legislation  where  we  really 
need  help  from  people  who  have  a  lot  of  technical  sense. 

Other  representatives  from  the  suppliers  expressed  an  acute  fear 
of  vest  ing  the  power  in  a  single  cabinet  officer.  Obviously  they  wanted 
to  have  the  benefit  of  group  judgment.  You  did  not  speak  to  this  in 
your  statement.  . 

Mr.  Eames.  I  did  comment  on  the  industry  advisory  council.  We 
would  feel  that  something  along  this  type  of  thing  would  be  highly 
desirable,  to  lie  able  to  communicate  the  technical  requirements  to  the 
agency  or  the  Secretary,  whoever  might  be  invloved. 

Mr.  Mackay,  Advisory  is  one  thing.  They  were  complaining  about 
vesting  the  ultimate  power  in  one  man.  The  automobile  industry  said 
they  had  no  objection  to  vesting  it  in  one  man. 

Mr.  Eames.  It  would  seem  like  ultimately  you  will  have  to  have 
the  power  in  one  man.  I  can't  see  how  you  would  get  around  that 
particular  point.  t  , 

Mr.  Mackay.  The  other  question  is  this:  As  I  understand  it,  the 
automobile  manufacturers  asked  for  guidelines  for  the  Congress  to 
set  which  would  limit  the  executive  department  in  the  kinds  of  stand¬ 
ards  they  would  fix. 

That  is  the  proposal  I  would  like  for  you  to  consider  further  and  let 
us  hear  from  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Eames.  We  would  certainly  like  to  study  those  guidelines.  As 
yet,  we  have  not  seen  them.  We  would  certainly  be  very  interested 
in  taking  a  look  at  them  and  letting  you  have  our  opinions. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Thank  you  for  all  the  help  you  have  given  my  office  in 
trying  to  understand  this  issue. 

The  Chairman,  Mr,  Younger? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mi*.  Eames,  in  your  “B”  assumptions,  while  I  recognize  you  say  a 
majority  would  refuse  to  support  all  these  4tB5f  assumptions,  are  we 
to  take  it  that  you  support  the  assumptions? 

Mr.  Eames.  Xo,  sir.  We  do  not,  I  am  sorry  if  I  didn’t  make  that 
clear. 

Mr,  Younger.  I  thought  we  ought  to  make  that  clear  because  lam 
sure  you  would  not  want  to  have  the  record  show  that  you  believe 
that  the  manufacturers  are  not  really  interested  in  safety. 
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Mr.  Eames.  No.  I  think  that  is  the  negative  position  and  we  most 
heartily  disagree  with  that,  and  believe  that  the  “A”  assumptions 
are  the  real  secret  to  this  thing,  that  the  buying  public  can  and  will 
exercise  a  vote  for  safety  if  they  are  given  a  chance  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Younger,  But  also  the  manufacturers  are  not  essentially  inter¬ 
ested  in  killing  their  buyers. 

\  f  r,  E a  mes  .  A  bsol  1 1 1  ely  not * 

Mr.  Younger.  I  have  one  other  question*  You  mentioned  about 
the  Federal  Government  taking  the  lead  in  all  three  of  these  phases* 
Do  you  believe  that  the  licencing  of  drivers  should  he  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Fames,  This  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not,  unfortunately,  given 
a  great  deal  of  study  to,  and  I  can  only  speak  with  a  very  short  look 
at  it.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  greater  amount  of 
standardization  as  far  as  licensing  is  concerned* 

I  think  there  is  certainly  a  need  for  Federal-State  cooperation  that 
would  bring  this  about,  I  wouldn't  care  to  comment  as  to  how  you 
would  go  about  doing  this* 

Mr*  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman*  Mr.  Famslev, 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

As  I  understand  the  rules,  I  am  allowed  to  make  you  a  5-minute 
speech,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Karnes. 

I  am  part  of  the  Federal  apparatus,  a  very  small  part,  and  I  sit  a 
foot  above  you.  The  way  I  feel  about  the  record  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  we  are  all  so  trustingly  going  to  put  in  charge  of  stand¬ 
ards  is  that  their  record,  on  the  highway  bill,  is  not  a  very  good  idea. 
I  ought  to  be  sitting  a  foot  below  you* 

We  build  superhighways  and  don't  light  them,  whereas,  all  the 
studies  show  that  you  reduce  fatalities  probably  to  one-third,  not  by 
one-third,  if  you  light  them,  and  it  would  probably  cost  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  highways  if  you  do  it  when  you 
build  them  and  very  little  more  if  you  do  itafter  you  build  them. 

We  then  build  secondary  highways  where  we  let  automobiles  doing 
60  miles  an  hour  each  come  at  each  other.  Sometimes  we  dmp  stripes 
and  say  “Stay  on  one  side  of  the  stripe,*3  Add  the  two  speeds  to¬ 
gether  and  yon  have  120  miles  per  hour.  Of  course,  at  night  we  don't 
light  the  highways  and  we  have  automobiles  shining  lights  in  our  eyes, 

I  ho  Federal  Government  doesn’t  want  to  kill  its  taxpayers  any  more 
than  the  automobile  industry  wants  to  kill  its  customers.  It  is  no¬ 
body’s  fault.  Nobody  is  bad  and  nobody  is  evil. 

Secretary  Connor,  who  this  thing  is  under,  told  me  the  other  day 
that  they  have  to  consider  all  the  demands  and  values;  that  there  isn’t 
any  money  left  over  for  lights  except  in  a  very  few  places,  I  don’t 
think  they  have  ever  studied  how  much  less  it  would  cost  them  to  make 
a  one-way  system  for  their  secondary  system  compared  to  widening 
them  to  four  lanes.  It  is  simple ;  it  is  clear. 

If  the  Federal  Government  would  light  the  highways  and  set  an 
example  for  the  States  and  the  cities,  and  make  them  one  way,  it 
would  cut  the  death  toll  certainly  by  more  than  half. 

We  kill  50,000  people  a  year.  We  seriously  cripple  1,800,000,  That 
doesn’t,  mean  they  are  crippled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some  of 
them  can  get  lip  and  get  around,  but  they  are  probably  in  a  hospital* 
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This  is  every  year.  .  ,  ,  , 

We  injure  perhaps  3 V2  million.  This  is  every  year.  \  our  c  hances 
are  slim  if  you  don’t  keep  your  seat  belts  fastened,  l  ou  ought  1  o  bin  e 
shoulder  harnesses.  You  ought  to  write  a  letter  to  your  Congress¬ 
man  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  President  saying, 
“What  about  at  least  giving  us  a  logical  reason  why  you  don  t  light 
the  highways  and  why  you  don’t  consider  making  them  one  way 

instead  of  two  way?  .  T  -n  ; 

1  listened  to  your  talk  and  you  listened  to  my  speech.  I  will  give 

you  some  propaganda. 

Mr.  Mackat.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  % 


Mr.  Faknslky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackat.  I  agree  with  everything  you  said. 

Mr.  Farnseey.  Thank  you.  ,  . 

Riding  on  our  highways  is  like  playing  Russian  roulette. 

i  f  you  don’t  read  this,  I  will  come  back  and  haunt  you. 

Thank  you.  ,  ,  , 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fames,  again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming 
before  the  committee  today.  This  adds  another  very  important  part 
to  our  record.  I  am  certain  that  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
carefully  study  the  information  you  have  submitted. 

I  know  you  gentlemen  have  come  liefore  the  committee  at  your 
own  expense.  Again,  1  certainly  want  to  commend  you  for  that. 
We  appreciate  vnur  taking  that  time. 

Mr.  Fames.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  I  f  there  is  nothing  further,  thank  you. 


Mr.  Fames.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 :15  p.m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  May  13, 1906.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  13,  1966 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  ox  I  interstate  an  d  F  orbig  x  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a*in»,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room  2123, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman) 
presiding.  # 

Mr.  Van  Deehuk  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  the  hearings  on  auto  safety. 
Congressman  Mackay,  will  you  present  this  morning’s  witness, 

please?  #  t  , 

Mr.  Macray.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  privilege.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  conclusion  for  ine  for  these  traffic  safety  hearings. 
In  late  December  the  wire  services  ran  a  story  that  said  I  proposed  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  traffic  safety  agency. 

I  received  a  long  distance  call  from  our  guest  here,  Mr.  Tom  Triplett, 
who  said  he  would  like  to  fly  over  to  Atlanta  to  talk  with  me  about  it  . 
Of  course,  I  was  pleased  to" see  this  interesting  response.  He  did  fly 
over.  Since  then  lie  has  consulted  with  me  and  my  staff  about  this. 
I  discovered  that  we  have,  with  us  here,  a  man  who  is  a  very  successful 
businessman  in  his  own  right  as  a  bridge  builder,  and  a  man  who  tried 
to  arouse  the  Jaycees  of  South  Carolina  to  do  something  about  the 

freat  loss  of  people,  and  particularly  young  people,  on  the  streets  and 
ighways. 

Among  his  many  creative  and  imaginative  ideas  was  the  thought 
that  you  could  rate  automobiles  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  perform-' 
ance  m  terms  of  safety.  That  is  an  interesting  idea. 

He  traveled  to  Detroit  and  he  has  also  talked  to  the  insurance  indus¬ 
try,  He  was  a  one-man  crusader  on  this  subject.  He  told  me  some¬ 
thing  that  has  proved  true :  He  said  that  this  new  interest  in  Congress 
concerning  the  field  of  traffic  safety  was  going  to  elicit  a  phenomenal 
response  from  the  American  people;  that  this  was  a  bona  fide  1SSU®J 
that  the  American  people  cared  about  it.  As  he  put  it,  people  would 
come  out  of  the  woodwork  to  go  to  work  on  this  problem.  I  think 
he  was  rather  prophetic,  because  none  of  us  dreamed  that  there  would 
be  the  public  response  that  is  now  evident  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  Tom.  He  has  a  very  able  Congress¬ 
man  here,  Mr.  Tom  Gettys,  who  regretted  that  he  had  to  be  m  South 
Carolina  to  make  sure  that  he  stays  up  here.  Otherwise,  lus  own 
Congressman  would  be  here  to  present  him.  But  I  am  sort  of  glad 
that  he  is  out  of  town  because  I  have  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  Tom  Triplett,  of  Chester,  S.C. 
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STATEMENT  0E  TOM  TRIPLETT,  CHESTER,  S,C. 

Mr.  V  an  Deerlix.  Would  you  pi'oceed,  Mr.  Triplett  ? 

Mr.  Triplett,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mi’.  (  hair  in  an,  actually  I  came  here  to  testify  last  week  and  realised 
when  1  saw  the  condition  of  the  committee  and  the  workload  that  that 
would  he  difficult.  But  I  was  very  pleased  to  he  invited  to  submit 
my  testimony,  although  unable  to  testify. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  and  the  Chester  newspapers,  and  several 
others,  picked  up  the  Story.  They  had  a  little  statement  in  there  that 
l  didn't  gel  to  testify.  This  seemed  to  arouse  a  good  many  people  in 
Chester.  This  probably  took  place  because  of  the  campaign  that  we 
r:m  several  years  ago  with  the  Jaycees,  We  have  terrific  interest  in 
Chester,  8.C.,  and  the  surrounding  area  in  this  thing,  and  whereas  for 
the  past  H  years  it  has  been  more  or  less  a  passive  interest  when  this 
story  came  in  the  newspaper  the  thing  kind  of  exploded.  Actually, 
I  must  admit,  Mr.  Mack  ay,  that  l  was  a  little  surprised  at  how  many 
came  out  of  the  woodwork  mysel  f. 

As  a  result  of  this,  I  am  hack  here  today  and  although  last  week  I 
had  intended  to  file  my  statement  and  make  a  few  brief  remarks  and 
submit  to  questioning,  now  I  feel  a  responsibility  because  there  are  so 
many  people  involved. 

1  feel  a  responsibility  to  verbally  deliver  my  testimony  to  you.  With 
your  permission,  J  will  proceed. 

Mr.  \  as  Dkeklix.  You  may  proceed  as  you  wish, 

Mr.  Triplett.  Gentlemen,  the  magnitude  of  this  opportunity  is 
overwhelming.  It  is  a  privilege  to  strive  with  you.  May  the  Lord 
direct  our  striving, 

ha  me  assure  you  that  I  fully  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  our 
problem.  At  times,  my  natural  vernacular  of  communication  may 
appear  humorous,  but  I  am  completely  serious. 

Picture  with  ine,  for  a  moment,  the  White  House.  Secretary 
McNamara  is  seated  across  the  desk  from  the  President  and  lie  fa 
saying  something  like  this,  £‘Mr,  President,  I  am  willing  to  give  it 
my  oil,  but  frankly  I  really  don't  think  that  we  cun  defend  this 
country/’  What  a  ridiculous  picture.  We  all  know  that  under  these 
circumstances*  Mr.  McNamara  would  be  replaced  immediately. 

Picture  again  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  seated  across  the  desk 
an  saying,  “'Mr.  President,  I'll  give  it  my  all,  but  1  am  afraid  the 
fanner  has  had  It,”  Again  a  ridiculous  picture.  An  intolerable  pic¬ 
ture.  Yet  in  the  Held  of  safety,  almost  every  safety  official  predicts 
his  failure  in  his  acceptance  speech  and  we  permit  it* 

There  were  many  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  Israel  who  would  have 
been  willing  to  go  out  and  die  in  the  attempt  to  kill  Goliath  but  mag¬ 
nificent  martyrdom  was  of  no  service  to  the  nation.  It  was  imperative 
that  David  not  only  be  unafraid  and  willing  but  that  he  believed  that 
he  could  do  the  job  at  hand.  As  head  of  our  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency,  we  need  such  a  man  now. 

As  nil  good  lawyers  know,  it  is  human  nature  to  build  up  a  problem 
before  we  solve  it.  We  take  a  problem  and  before  we  actually  attack 
it,  we  go  to  the  people  involved  and  explain  to  them  just  how  great 
and  how  complex  this  problem  is.  Then  at  the  last  minute,  we  pull 
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tli©  chestnuts  out  of  t lie  fire*  Let  me  say  this :  We  have  built  t  his  prob¬ 
lem  big  enough,  and  it  is  time  now  for  the  solution. 

I  jet  us  start  with  the  seed  of  the  system.  The  automobile  is  the 
seed  of  our  transportation  system.  This  is  the  seed  that  has  produced 
our  great  economy — our  wonderful  Nation — and  the  many  good  tilings 
which  we  have. 

However,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  the  seed  that  has  produced  the 
death  and  destruction,  crippling,  and  maiming  which  we  are  expe¬ 
riencing  at  this  time.  There  are  many  lesser  areas  of  this  problem 
which  also  need  adjustment.  However,  in  revamping  the  system,  we 
must  necessarily  start  with  the  seed. 

Now,  what  approach  should  we  take  to  assure  success?  We  live 
in  the  world  and  we  made  it  not — and  we  make  not  the  laws  of  the 
world— but  seek  out  the  laws  that  were  made.  One  of  these  laws  is 
as  follows: 

Belief  is  necessary  to  success.  We  have  already  mentioned  this. 
Another  of  these  natural  laws  states  thusly :  The  sane  driver  with  or 
without  insurance  is  in  fact  two  distinctly  different  drivers.  But  the 
main  law  that  we  should  consider  here  is  this  law— collective  coopera- 
t  ion  in  our  automobile  industry  is  no  match  for  the  competitive  striv¬ 
ing  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  People  simply  don’t  produce  when 
they  don’t  compete.  Yet,  we  in  this  great  Nation  of  free  enterprise 
and  competition,  fully  realizing  the  great-  power  of  our  system,  have 
been  content  to  attack  the  traffic  safety  problem  with  collective  slumber¬ 
ing.  “Mama,  our  son  is  dead"  50,000  times  a  year.  We  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  on  this  path. 

Our  problem  lies  in  the  incompatibility  of  our  machines  with  our 
people  who  use  them  and  t he  compounding  of  our  problem  is  in  the 
cry  of  “redesign  the  people  who  drive*”  and  the  compounding  of  the 
compounding  of  the  problem  will  be  in  the  cry  of  “redesign  the  people 
who  make  them.” 

We  need  a  traffic  safety  agency  and  we  need  to  research  our  problem 
from  end  to  end,  but  we  don’t  need  to  relieve  the  manufacturer  of  his 
natural  responsibility  for  the  performance  of  his  product. 

You  may  think  that  the  manufacturer  is  afraid  of  Government 
regulat  ion  but  the  cry  you  are  hearing  may  be  “Brer  Fox,  please  don’t 
throw  roe  in  the  briar  patch.”  If  the  Government  assumes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  safety  design  in  our  vehicles*  the  manufacturers  will  join 
together  for  another  30-year  snooze  under  the  veil  of  Government  sanc¬ 
tion  and  in  thousands  of  courtrooms  across  the  Nation  wronged  indi¬ 
viduals  will  encounter  the  stone  wall  of  “Our  product  meets  Govern¬ 
ment  standards,”  and  an  already  compounded  problem  will  be  recoin- 
p  minded. 

What  we  do  need  is  for  our  Government  to  shine  the  light  of  free 
enterprise  on  our  four  star  players:  General  Motors,  Ford,  American 
Motors,  Chrysler,  and  to  arouse  them  to  the  task  of  competitive  striving 
wit  h  our  safety  problem. 

To  do  this,  we  need  only  to  devise  a  plan  which  will  clearly  indicate 
to  the  people,  which  manufacturer  is  doing  the  best  job  now  and 
which  manufacturer  is  doing  the  worst  job  now. 

It-  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  why  some  one  manufacturer 
does  not  stand  up  before  us  all  and  avow  that  he  makes  the  world's 
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safest  vehicle,  and  challenge  his  competition.  It  must  be  that  each 
one  feels  in  his  heart  that  his  product  is  the  worst. 

But  when  these  same  firms  realize  that  we  are  about  to  attack  tins 
problem  on  the  basis  of  results  and  competition,  then  the  safety  en¬ 
gineer  won’t  even  pick  up  until  the  stylist  is  on  the  phone  and  we  will 
have  embarked  on  the  course  toward  a  wonderful  evolution  which  will 
increase  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  our  transportation  system  beyond 
our  wildest  dreams. 

No  amount  of  Government  regulation  will  ever  make  this  dream 
come  true.  Any  safety  proposal  which  ignores  “knowledge  of  results” 
is  doomed  to  failure.'  Even  if  the  Federal  Government  regulates 
safety  design,  we  must  necessarily  have  knowledge  of  results  in  order 
to  tel!  whether  or  not  our  regulations  are  effective, 

A  blind  man  can  throw  but  he  can’t  improve  his  aim  no  matter  how 
much  he  practices  because  he  has  no  eyes  to  give  him  knowledge  of 
results.  This,  then,  is  the  key.  Any  approach  vye  take  which  ignores 
this  key  of  free  enterprise  is  doomed  to  collective  failure — and  any 
approach  we  take  which  includes  this  key  of  free  enterprise  will 
succeed, 

American  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Motors — arise  four 
sleeping  giants — for  there  are  those  who  would  chain  you  while  you 
slumber  and  we  are  here  with  the  chains. 

Gentlemen,  the  information  which  I  have  attached  to  this  testi- 
many  is  some  information  which  we  used  several  years  ago  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  South  Carolina  Jaycees.  I  hope  it  is  self- 
explanatory. 

Thank  you. 

(Documents  referred  to  follow :) 

‘  Think  and  Live”  Proposal 

The  automobile  accident  rate  is  affected  by  three  things:  drivers:  surround¬ 
ing  conditions  such  as  highways,  weather  and  traffic;  and  automobiles.  Here 
is  a  safety  plan  aimed  directly  at  improving  automobiles  and  Indirectly  at 
improving  drivers. 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED? 

It  is  proposed  that  the  United  Stales  Department  of  Commerce  publish  each 
year  as  soon  as  possible,  a  chart  which  la  authentic  and  approximately  like  the 
fictitious  chart  which  Is  enclosed.  This  chart  should  be  released  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  newspapers,  magazines,  and  advertisers  with  a  stipulation  that  It  lie 
published  in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all. 

BOW  WILL  THIS  HELP  IMPROVE  AUTOMOBILES? 

The  automobile  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  capable  of  producing 
almost  any  type  machine  which  the  public  will  buy.  Part  of  our  present 
dilemma  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  public  has  no  way  of  comparing  the  relative 
safety  of  different  machines.  Therefore,  It  is  impossible  for  the  consumer  to 
express  a  preference  for  safety  to  the  manufacturer  through  his  buying  habits* 
If  the  proposed  information  were  furnished  the  consumer,  he  would  then  be 
in  a  position  to  buy  according  to  safety  performance  if  he  so  desired.  This,  in 
turn,  would  give  every  manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  build  a  safer  car  since 
he  would  be  assured  that  if  his  efforts  were  successful,  the  public  would  be 
well  aware  of  the  fact  and  would,  therefore,  reward  him  accordingly. 

BOW  WILL  THIS  HELP  IMPROVE  DRIVERS? 

The  proposed  plan  should  influence  drivers  to  "think  safety”  while  in  the 
process  of  buying  their  automobiles.  This  would  be  extremely  helpful  in 
getting  the  driver  off  to  a  good  start  since,  as  long  as  he  owns  a  particular 
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automobile,  be  will  remember  the  day  be  bought  it  and  the  various  forces 
which  motivated  him  toward  his  choice. 

The  appearance  of  obvious  safety  features  in  automobiles  (such  as  seat 
belts,  roll  bars,  and  speed  warnings)  would  make  a  lasting  impression  on  our 
children.  This  should  help  eliminate  the  necessity  of  having  a  talk  with 
Johnny  on  his  sixteenth  birthday  to  Inform  him  that  automobiles  are  danger- 
ous. 

Each  driver  could  identify  himself  through  the  make  car  he  is  driving  and, 
therefore,  compete  competitively  safety-wise. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  this  proposal  has  to  offer  is  con¬ 
troversy.  This  is  the  ingredient  most  lacking  In  our  national  safety  program. 
The  terrific  controversy  involved  in  publishing  the  proposed  figures  should  gen¬ 
erate  safety  talk  and  safety  thinking  to  a  degree  never  before  exi>erienced. 

We,  the  undersigned  drivers  have  studied  this  S.C.J.C.C.  “Think  and  Live” 
Proposal  and  do  hereby  petition  for  its  adoption  : 

Name  Address 


Please  return  to : 

S.C.J.C.C.  Chairman,  “Think  aud  Live” 

P.  O.  Box  21)7 
Chester,  South  Carolina 

The  following  information  is  published  by  U.S.  Department  of  Commush  in 
the  public  interest. 

Figures  shown  are  the  sum  total  of  those  reported  to  the  Dej>artment  by  the 
various  state  highway  departments. 

Only  1900  model  automobiles  are  reported  in  these  figures.  All  figures  are 
total  rejx>rted  as  of  12 :00  P.M.,  December  31, 19G0. 


(Col.  No.  1) 

(CoL  No.  2) 

(Col.  No.  3) 

(Col.  No.  4) 

(Col  No.  5) 

Make  of  car 

Registered 
in  United 
States 

Reported  in 
acddeuts  In 
United 
States 

People  re¬ 
ported  ridinjt 
in  col.  3  cars 
at  time  of 
rejxirted 
accidents 

Col.  4  people 
killed  or 
Injured  *  in 
accidents 

Corvior  . . . 

261,324 

52,258 

104.616 

7,203 

Shovel  A_ . . . 

1,654,389 

278,156 

553. 129 

30,975 

Pointful* . - . . . . 

450,206 

76, 535 

154, 206 

8,102 

Old.smnhle  *  _  _  _ 

402,612 

6H.504 

136,904 

8,361 

liewick  . 

307,  *04 

49, 248 

100,215 

6,080 

Catalaek.  . . . . . .... _ ... _ ... _ _ 

158,901 

23,835 

47, 012 

2.625 

Falcoin  . .  . . . . 

506,211 

91,477 

183,609 

10,60* 

Cormet  . . . . . 

215,685 

32,354 

64, 105 

3,670 

phord . 

1,000,201 

172,306 

288.036 

560,126 

29,568 

Mercuree  . . . 

25,862 

51,209 

2.788 

Linkun  . . 

23,421 

3,278 

6. 412 

412 

PHnioulh  . . . - . - . . 

560,127 

89.620 

180.695 

10, 745 

I  )orge  . . . 

422,619 

67,619 

135.209 

7,105 

K  liryst  U>r  __  _  _ ... _ _ _ ....... 

106,219 

15,932 

30, 216 

1,680 

Handler  .  ..  . . . . . . 

503,194 

74, 479 

158. 021 

7,128 

Larke  . 

102,916 

18. 524 

36,895 

2,135 

Misc  . 

302.111 

57,401 

115,216 

7,060 

»  Admitted  to  hospitals. 


Speech  Given  Before  South  Carolina  Jaycf.es  in  1062  by  Tom  Triplett,  Re¬ 
sulting  in  Adoption  of  “Think  and  Live”  by  South  Carolina  Jaycees 


President  Jim,  Honored  Guests.  Young  Men  of  Action,  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunitv  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
project.  “Think  and  Live”.  We  believe  that  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and 
purpose  to  human  life. 

This  all  important  statement  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  It  was  added  to  our  creed  in  1031,  placed  first  because  Bill  Broun- 
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Hold*  the  author  of  our  Creed,  realized  the  Importance  of  this  all  inclusive  state¬ 
ment,  Brouufteld^  original  Creed  had  been  adopted  by  the  Chamber  In  1AL, 
hut  Bill  realized  that  he  hud  missed  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  continued  to 
search  within  himself  until  at  last  he  brought  forth  this  most  noble  statement 
expressing  the  very  essence  of  Jayceeism.  We  believe  that  faith  in  Goa  gi\es 
meaning  and  purpose  to  human  life. 

Vow,  Gentlemen— If  human  life,  through  faith,  has  meaning  and  purpose, 
then  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day— that  human  life  is  worth  saving,  Not  just 
my  life,  not  just  your  life,  but  every  human  life  which  knows  faith,  for  therein 
lies  out  inspiration— aud  every  human  life  which  knows  no  faith— for  therein 
lies  hope  and  if  this  life  be  lost,  then  hope  is  lost,  and  a  soul  is  condemned  to  he 
without  meaning,  without  purpose,  forever.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  human 

lives  are  worth  saving.  ...  .  * 

Now,  we  believe  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends  the  sovereignty  of 

nation.  A  look  at  Webster. 

“Transcend**  To  rise  above  or  beyond  the  limits  or  powers  of— To  overpass— 

To  exceed.  .  .. 

“Sovereignty1*  The  supreme  political  power  of  authority. 

Then  brotherhood  must  rise  above  and  beyond  the  supreme  political  powers 
and  thereby  lead  the  way.  Brotherhood  is  defined  as  the  relationship  of 
brothers.  For  more  light  on  this  relationship,  let's  refer  to  Genesis. 

14 And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were 
in  the  field  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother  and  slew-  him.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Cain,  'Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother1?  And  he  said,  'I  know  not. 

Am  l  my  brother's  keeper?*  *’  _  T  ,, 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  question  was  posed  by  Cain,  an  evil  man  1  bis  loaded 
question,  inspired  of  the  devil,  has  been  a  stumbling  block  for  well  meaning  do- 
gooders  down  through  the  ages.  God  in  his  wisdom  chose  not  to  answer  Cain  s 
question  at  that  moment.  But  He  gave  us  the  answer  time  and  again  throughout 
t  he  Bible.  The  answer  Gentlemen,  is  no,  irrevocably  no.  For  if  I  am  my  brothers 
keeper,  then  he  must  be  my  keeper.  Herein  lies  a  pearl  of  wisdom.  If  you  don 
want  a  keeper,  don't  be  a  keeper.  What  then.  Gentlemen.  1  am  not  my  l'™1**1'* 
keeper,  but  I  am  my  brothers  brother.  Our  relationship  must  be  founded  on 
love  not  on  n  feeling  of  sui  priority,  mid  my  brother  must  bo  Informed,  not  made 
to  conform.  For  brotherhood  Is  founded  on  free  choice. 

We  believe  that  economic  justice  can  best  be  won  by  free  men  through  free 
enterprise.  Thp  two  great  weapons  of  our  society.  Gentlemen.  Free  men  free 
enterprise  But  arc  we  using  these  weapons  iu  our  light  against  death  and  de¬ 
struction  on  our  highwavs?  We  are  not.  Up  until  now,  we  have  been  content 
to  leave  the  problem  of  traffic  safety  to  government  agencies  and  loosely  coordi¬ 
nated  committees  of  volunteers.  Gentlemen,  let's  call  in  the  "pro.”  The  goal  of 
the  South  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  project.  “Think  and  Live1'  is  to 
bring  nil  the  power  of  our  great  free  enterprise  system  into  the  light  for  life  it¬ 
self  which  is  raging  throughout  the  nation  on  every  street  and  highway,  ro 
do  this,  free  men  must  have  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  results— results  of  efforts 
put  forth  by  free  enterprise  in  open  competition.  Only  this  knowledge,  the  in¬ 
formation  called  for  iti  our  “Think  and  Live11  project,  with  its  promise  of  reward 
for  a  job  well  done  can  provide  the  inspiration  so  vital  iu  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Up  to  now,  the  forces  of  lethargy  hiding  their  lethal  indifference  behind 
their  adage  “A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing'1  have  been  able  to  shroud 
the  information  we  seek  in  a  vale  of  warkness  and  confusion.  Thomas  Henry 


Huxlev  said  this : 

“If  knowledge  is  real  and  genuine,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  other  than  a  very 
valuable  possession  however  infinitesimal  its  quantity  may  be.  Indeed  if  a 
little  knowledge  is  dangerous*  where  is  the  man  who  has  so  much  as  to  be  out 
of  danger.” 

And  1  say  free  men  everywhere  desperately  need  this  “Think  and  Live”  knowl¬ 
edge  which  we  propose 

We  believe  that  government  should  be  of  laws  rather  than  of  man.  In  other 
words  the  principles  which  govern  our  daily  lives  should  not  be  enforced  for 
any  one  group  and  relaxed  for  another  through  some  whim  or  weakness  of  the 
pa rticular  men  involved.  The  point  is  simply  this. 

If  it  is  wise  to  publish  comparative  statistics  in  an  effort  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  unsafe  groups  of  drivers,  if  It  is  good  to  stir  competition  by  compar¬ 
ing  safety  records  of  states  or  municipalities,  if  it  is  prudent  to  admonish  even 
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the  very  days  of  the  year  by  publication  of  their  comparative  lack  of  safety—if 
tfid  tZ  of  W^ble  traffic  records  of  eve^con^t™b»c  natore  are 
indeed  valuable  then  it  must  hold  true  that  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  l»r 
fomntice  trf  the  lethalmaeWiie  itself  is  most  desirable  and  the  iatfararatlon  which 
•■Think  and  Live"  provides  for  should  he  made  available  by  the  proper  author! 

tUTve\m?ieve  that  earth’s  great  treasure  lies  in  human  personality.  Gentlemen, 
it  s  mv  Siu“o  torm  you  that  our  great  treasure  is  being  twfeted,  warped 
broken  and  sn] altered  on  the  highways  of  this  tuition  at  tin  appalling  rale.  As 
1  speak  to  you  now,  some  brother,  sister,  mother,  father,  child  or  graiidiiaren 
lies  dead  on  the  highway.  This  creature  created  by  God,  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  has  been  reduced  to  a  bloody  broken  mass  and  part  of  earths  great  treas¬ 
ure  Is  lost.  During  the  course  of  a  ten  minute  talk,  two  die  and  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  are  seriously  maimed.  Who  are  thtiae  people  ?  —  „ 

V  bunch  of  sillv  drunkards? — a  few  maybe,  but  only  a  small  percentage.  There 
are  bright  eyed  little  girls,  little  hoys  full  of  eager  antldpation  for .each  new 
moment,  brides  and  grooms,  brilliant  dedicated  men  and  women  in  their  prune 
like  1  >r.  Jerry  Bruce,  President  of  the  Idaho  Jayeees,  tired  ohl  men,  sweet  old 
ladies  Yes,  Gentlemen,  earth’s  great  treasure  is  being  squandered  in  this  use¬ 
less  carnage  right  before  our  very  eyes,  while  the  forces  of  lethargy  preach  in- 

But  we  believe  that  service  to  humanity  is  the  best  work  of  life.  Wliy7  TV  by 
is  this  true?  The  answer  is  simple,  Gentlemen.  It  Is  because  service  to  humanity 
is  the  most  rewarding  work  of  life.  Our  -Think  and  Live"  project  offers  every 
Jaycee  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  service  to  humanity  of  the  highest  order. 
Every  hour  spent  on  “Think  and  Live"  means  a  better  world,  *  better  chance 
in  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  We  believe  that  Unuk  and  The  will 
provide  the  needed  adjustment  which  will  set  the  forces  of  free  ^terprto  iu 
motion  squarely  against  death  and  destruction  mi  our  highways,  Every  J.i>w 
will  take  pride  when  the  evidence  of  the  fruit  of  our  labor  begins  to  show.  W  hen 
auto  manufacturers  begin  changing  their  design,  when  roll  bars,  seat  belts,  safe 
dour  looks  and  other  proven  safety  devices  appear  ns  standard  equipment,  whin 
people  everywhere  start  thinking  safety  and  living  safely,  when  the  theme  of  hope 
replaces  the  confusion  and  cursing  of  the  darkness,  than  all  of  us  can  take  pride 

111  Gentlemen!1  it Ts  the  eleventh  hour.  Rise  up.  With  faith,  hope  and  brother¬ 
hood  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  this  terrible  waste.  We  must  luake1!  Idnk  and 
Live”  the  great  success  which  we  so  sorely  need,  Let  m  light X light ^ for  a  11  to 
see.  Think  -Think  and  Live.”  Live  “Think  and  Live.  Sell  Think  ^  Live 

Rise  up,  rally  to  these  noble  words  so  often  read,  so  often  said,  less  oftm 

'^Wi^Micve ntfV faith  In  God  (rives  meaning  mul  purpose  to  human  life ;  that 
the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends  the  sovereignty  of  nations;  that  economic 
justice  can  best,  be  won  by  free  men  through  free  enterprise:  that  rrn  enmient 
should  be  of  laws  rather  than  of  men:  that  earth’s  great  treasure  lies  in  human 
personality ;  and  that  sendee  to  humanity  is  the  best  work  of  life. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Triplett.  I  am  sorry  that  1  was 
held  ill)  at  the  Capitol  just  now.  This  is  important,  not  only  to  me 
hut.  to  every  citizen  in  this  land.  1  did  get  your  closing  statements 
and  probably  they  are  out  of  context  from  the  rest  of  your  statement. 
I  notice  on  page  5  of  your  statement  yon  say : 

No  amount  of  government  regulation  or  bureaucratic  wondering  will  ever 
make  this  dream  come  true, 

Mr.  Triplett.  It  is  in  the  statement  but  I  did  not  say  it  as  I  read 

my  statement.  , 

The  Chairman,  It  is  in  the  statement  but  you  decided  not  to  read 

it?  Why  not ?  #  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Triplett.  I  just  thought  it  over  and  decided  not  to  have  that 

in  my  statement. 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  language  it  is  very  difficult 
to  express  a  heartfelt  thought.  The  meaning  that  I  have  here  is  that 
we  simply  must  depend  on  our  free  enterprise  system  to  foster  and 
make  our  dreams  come  true.  There  is  no  way  that  I  can  see  where 
government  can  regulate  the  generating  power  of  dreaming  engi¬ 
neers. 

We  can  regulate  on  the  basis  of  wlmt  we  now  have.  But  inspira¬ 
tion  to  our  free  enterprise  system  must  come  from  the  public  and 
their  marketing  desires  or  their  purchasing  desires* 

The  Chairman*  Might  I  interrupt  you  there  to  say  this:  Do  you 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  have  no  hand  in  this,  no 
guidelines*  that  we  should  not  say  that  we  should  set  certain  stand¬ 
ards  in  trying  to  be  helpful  ( 

Mr.  Triplett.  As  far  as  standards  are  concerned;  no,  sir.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  very  definite  role  here.  I  think  we 
need  a  traffic  safety  agency  to  centralize  the  responsibility  for  this 
tremendous  problem.  This  Agency  needs  to  be  involved  in  research 
and  investigating  the  problem  in  all  areas. 

The  Chairman,  If  we  will  lie  involved  in  research,  we  will  not 
leave  it  up  to  the  individual  enterprise. 

Why  should  we  be  in  reseach,  if  we  will  not  be  in  research  to  give 
them  the  benefit  ?  Would  we  throw  it  out  the  window  when  we  get 
through  ? 

Mr,  Triplett.  No,  sir,  I  think  the  Government  can  help  the 
industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  saying  something  that  I  think  is  right. 
But  you  are  saying  here  that  we  can’t.  Do  you  think  we  have  been 
wasting  our  time  hem  for  4  weeks  trying  to  set  some  standards  or 
regulations  for  America  to  help  stop  the  slaughter  on  the  highways 
of  40,000  people,  which  has  been  left  up  to  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  States  all  these  years! 

Mr,  Triplett,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  hearings  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  ever  happened  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  and  this  Nation, 

Tli©  ( hi  airman.  Then  we  do  serve  a  purpose,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Triplett,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Mack  ay.  Would  t  he  chairman  yield  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  just  now.  Excuse  me,  I  am  sorry.  This,  to 
me,  is  important. 

I  only  got  the  last  part  of  your  statement,  but  to  me  i(  just  goes 
against  everything  we  have  been  trying  to  do  and  everything  we 
have  been  pointing  up,  against  all  the  evidence  that  has  hem  coming 
in,  and  everything  that  the  automobile  industry  sat  in  those  seats  and 
said  themselves. 

After  all,  they  are  the  people  who  produce  these  cal’s  and  this  land 
and  not  you  and  not  me.  They  said  w©  do  need  something,  and  they 
sat  right  there  and  said  it. 

What  would  you  have  to  say  about  that !  They  are  wrong,  are  they  ? 

Mr,  Triplett,  No,  sir.  I  would  say  this,  that  it  is  going  to  he 
extremely  a  tricky  area  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  safety  standards  without  relieving  the  automobile 
industry  from  their  natural  responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
their  product. 
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The  Chairman.  We  do  not  intend  to  do  that.  We  intend  to  leave 
it  right  where  it  is:  with  the  automobile  industry.  I  think  it  Hus 
committee  and  this  Congress  does  not  take  some  action  we  might  as 
well  absolve  the  committee  and  say  we  have  not  hing  to  do  in  this  area. 

That  is  my  feeling  on  this  thing.  .  .  , 

We  do  not  intend  to  take  over  anything.  M  e  do  not  mtend  to  t  .ike 
the  prerogative  away  from  them,  I  will  see  to  that*  it  i  have  an\' 
thing  to  do  with  it  as  chairman  of  this  committee.  Hut  I  think  there 
is  an  area  in  America  where  the  Federal  Government  can  cooperate 
with  tiie  States,  the  agencies,  and  the  automobile  industry  for  which 
vou  are  speaking  now.  They  sat  there  and  said  that  we  had  a  role  in 
this  thing,  and  that  we  should.  I  don’t  know  how  experienced  you 
are  that  you  should  say  they  are  wrong  and  say  that  the  Congress  is 


" *MrT  Triplett.  I  didn’t  intend  to  project  any  such  meaning,  Mr. 

Chairman*  ,  ,  ,  -  \  * 

The  Chairman.  All  I  can  say  is  what  I  see  at  the  end  of  your  state¬ 
ment,  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  your  statement.  1  might 
have  been  different  in  my  attitude  if  I  bad.  I  will  be  honest  with 
you.  But  I  do  think  that  there  are  33  men  who  sit  on  t  his  committee 
representing  33  districts  in  America,  and  delegated  to  them  is  t  lie 
power,  and  not  only  the  power  but  the  responsibility,  to  do  something 
about  this  accident  problem.  , 

Your  State  and  my  State  lead  in  a  lot  of  these  things.  Maybe  we 
do  not  want  to  abrogate  anything  that,  our  State  is  doing,  but  1  think 
sometimes  they  need  sometliing  to  go  by  and  to  lie  awakened  to  their 

1  It°has^bee?i  found  out  through  the  years  that  when  the  States  do 
not.  accept  their  responsibilities,  then  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
step  in  Your  people  travel  out  all  over  America  and  my  people  cto 
u,o,  in  my  State.  They  are  a  part  of  the  interstate  commerce  of  tins 
land.  There  are  different  ways  of  attacking  this,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  do  not  want  to  talk  any  more,  about  it. 

I  will  read  the  rest  of  your  testimony:  . 

Mr.  Triplett.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  permit  me  to  say  this:  l 
definitely  feel  that  this  committee  definitely  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  problem  to  be  considered  and  for  action  to  lie  taken,  and  we  defi¬ 
nitely  need  action.  ,  , ,  ,  . 

As  you  know,  I  have  gone  to  some  little  trouble  to  get  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  have. 

Mr.  Triplett.  If  I  didn’t  think  this  was  the  proper  place  I  won  I  tin  t 


havecome.  ,  „  . 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  of  that.  1  appreciate  the  fact  lliat  you 
dkl  come  and  are  here.  Of  course,  I  am  going  to  read  every  word 
you  have  said,  I  assure  you.  and  the  others  of  the  committee  will,  to 
‘see  exactly  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Mackay.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  presented  this  gentleman  to 
the  committee,  I  am  sorry  vou  were  not  here  to  hear  my  present  at  ion, 
but  he  is  a  constituent  of  Congressman  Gettys,  who  is  in  South  (  aro- 
Jiiin.  I  do  feel  you  misunderstood  the  crux  of  his  testimony  because 
vou  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  it.  . 

‘  He  has  been  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  congressional  net  ion 
now  and  is  for  your  legislation  that  is  before  us.  I  did  hear  him  out 
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the  other  night  when  he  did  not  get  to  testify.  But,  essentially,  this 
is  what  lie  is  saying,  that  if  we  shackle  the  industry  and  say  you 
have  to  do  10  things  in  building  a  car,  and  we  are  going  to  take  a 
car  away  from  you,  deny  you  the  right  to  sell  it,  or  fine  you  heavily 
if  you  do  not  do  it,  this  can  shackle  the  industry  and  relieve  it  from 
making  safety  the  key  to compet  ition. 

I  believe  he  does  generally  favor  the  certification  approach  rather 
than  the  sanction  approach  because  he  thinks  that  Detroit  ought  to 
compete  to  build  a  safer  car  and  not  be  relieved  of  the  duty  to  compete. 

So  I  do  think  there  was  a  misunderstanding  at  that  point.  He  sup¬ 
ports  strongly  the  intent  of  your  legislation.  I  think  the  one  point 
he  has  made  was  that  we  could  handle  it  in  a  way  that  would  stifle 
competition  for  safety. 

So  you  have  a  friend  in  court  here  in  Mr.  Triplett. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay,  I  would  say  this  to  you,  that  to  tell 
us  what  to  do  here  after  we  have  heard  everybody  in  this  land  is  almost 
an  insult  to  our  intelligence.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  are  not  glad 
to  have  this  testimony,  localise  we  are. 

Mr.  Triplett,  I  am  thankful  that  you  came  back  and  had  the  per¬ 
sistence  to  come  back,  because  we  wanted  to  hear  you. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  33  men  on  this  committee,  after  deliberation, 
will  consider  this  carefully. 

There  is  no  one  man  on  this  cominitte  who  wants  to  shackle  industry. 
I  know  of  not  one. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  (  ’hairman.  Do  you  have  a  specific  question  ? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  If  il  is  not  against  the  rules,  I  would  like  to  sit  by 
the  witness  as  a  witness.  May  I  do  that?  I  appeared  l>efore  this 
committee  on  the  beginning,  but  this  brings  in  fresh  evidence,  and  I 
would  like  to  appear  again  by  the  side  of  this  man,  because  I  think  he 
has  raised  a  very  important  point  which  has  not  been  raised. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  please  proceed  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  \  an  Deerlin.  I  am  a  little  confused  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  Are  we  going  to  have  some  additional  evidence  from  the  witness’ 
counsel  ? 

Mr.  Farnsley.  I  hope  so.  Shall  I  go  ahead  before  be  is  quest  ioned  ? 

T! le  ( ' it ai rm a n.  Y es,  you  may. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  This  gentleman  has  raised,  perhaps  not  brilliantly 
but  I  think  well,  the  question  that  perhaps  the  industry  is  in  a  fix. 

lie  said  Brer  Babbit  told  Brer  Fox,  “Don’t  throw  me  in  the  briar 
patch.”  This  industry  is  a  great  industry,  and  I  am  not  attacking  it. 
As  you  know,  I  have  attempted  to  bring  Public  Roads  in  as  a  codefend¬ 
ant.  They  are  l>eing  sued  for  the  Corvair.  I  think  the  first  case  was  in 
my  city,  Louisville,  Ky.,  when  a  rumble  seat  fell  off  of  an  automobile 
as  they  went  over  a  railroad  track.  It  was  not  very  much  of  a  bump. 

As  I  learned  in  law  school,  this  was  a  leading  case,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  responsible  in  t  his  case  for  not  putting  the  bolts  up.  Now 
the  question  is  up:  Is  the  manufacturer  responsible  for  inherent  dan- 
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gerous  design?  If  there  are  Federal  standards,  this  man  has  said 
this  brings  an  absolute  wall  against  those  suits,  and  he  feels  that  the 
manufacturers  want  these  standards.  I  think  maybe  he  has  a  point. 

I  know  I  have  seen  in  my  State  and  in  other  States  corporations 
under  attack  saying,  “It  is  just  terrible,  but  go  ahead  and  create  a 
commission  to  regulate  us,” 

This  is  crucial  to  this  issue.  I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government 
has  shown  any  ability  to  set  standards  in  anything.  I  think  all  they 
do  is  set  np  this  burner.  As  I  have  said,  and  1  can  prove,  that  Public 
Roads  has  not  set  safe  standards  for  their  roads.  The  automobile 
manufacturer  is  guilty  of  not  providing  for  that  second  collision* 
Sure,  their  cars  could  be  a  little  better  avoiding  the  first.  But  they 
are  getting  better.  Disk  brakes,  1  think,  would  help,  but  there  is  an 
argument  about  this.  But  the  second  collision  they  have  failed  woe¬ 
fully  to  provide  for. 

If  you  have  your  seat  belts  fastened,  your  forehead  is  going  to  hit 
the  top  of  the  dashboard  or  whatever  you  call  it*  They  have  been 
selling  what  they  call  safety  padding*  But  it  is  not.  Somebody  is 
going  to  sue  them  for  holding  this  out  as  safety  when  it  is  not*  It  is 
not  anywhere  near  thick  enough;  it  is  not  safe* 

These  people  have  made  this  goof,  and  I  think  they  should  stand 
the  responsibility.  The  Federal  Government  has  goofed  in  setting 
up  a  system  where  you  are  bound  to  have  that  first  accident. 

Who  were  those  people  in  the  circus,  the  Galanas  or  somebody,  who 
walked  across  the  tight  wire,  five  of  them  stacked  up-  It  was  extremely 
dangerous  and  difficult*  I  watched  them  do  it.  After  years,  finally 
one  of  them  wobbled  and  they  fell  oil.  Sure,  that  was  a  driver  error. 
But  to  fuss  at  that  poor  dead  man  is  like  fussing  at  our  drivers* 

Our  roads,  as  I  *said  yesterday,  make  it  like  Russian  roulette,  to 
drive  on  them*  It  is  well-known  what  to  do  about  it.  We  did  it  in 
Louisville  20  years  ago.  It  is  no  t  rouble  and  it  costs  hardly  any  money* 
But  if  you  get  on  a  two-lane  road  behind  a  truck,  it  is  a  constant 
cat-and-mouse  game  to  try  to  get  by.  If  it  is  a  one-way,  two-lane 
road,  this  is  no  problem,  and  if  a  truck  sweeps  a  highway,  as  Repre¬ 
sentative  Mackay  said  in  a  jackknife,  it  does  not  hurt  anything  if  it 
is  a  one-way  highway,  because  everybody  is  going  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  at  the  same  speed  practically.  But  if  it  is  a  two-lane  highway, 
it  is  disaster* 

This  fundamental  fact  that  this  gentleman  has  made  ought  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  whole  Congress,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  putting  an 
umbrella  over  an  industry*  It  is  a  good  industry. 

The  American  automobile  is  the  biggest  bargain  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  You  buy  cameras,  mowing  machines,  or  whatever,  and  you 
do  not  get  nearly  as  much  for  your  money.  We  have  standards  for 
most  everything,  but  we  haven’t  for  this. 

But  the  courts,  under  the  old  common  law  and  our  statutes,  hold 
them  responsible.  How  I  think  we  should  take  a  long  time  before  we 
change  that  responsibility  1  have  talked  longer  than  I  intended  to, 
but  I  feel  this  is  very  important. 

In  hysteria,  we  may  make  a  big  mistake* 

He  is  ready  for  questions  and  1  am. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 
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The  Chairman,  Mr.  Famsley,  T  doubt  if  we  will  have  any  questions 
to  ask  of  you  because  you  are  one  of  the  great  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  we  have  deep  respect  for  you. 

I  would  like  to  say  tnis,  that  t  lie  question  3*011  have  raised  is  not 
the  direct  responsibility  of  this  committee,  although  we  will  consider 
it.  But  there  is  another  great  committee  in  this  Congress  which  has 
been  interested  in  the  highway  problem  this  whole  time. 

Your  point  conies  directly  under  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
they  are  now  having  hearings  and  have  been  having  hearings.  They 
have  heard  witnesses  from  all  over  the  land  the  same  as  we  have  in 
ours. 

This  is  in  two  parts. 

Mr*  Farnsley,  I  understand  that* 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  our  responsibility,  as  Congressmen  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor,  to  see  what  we  think  is  right  is  put  into  that  bill* 
Mr.  Farnslet*  As  soon  as  you  explained  that  to  me  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  over  and  appeared  before  that  committee*  But 
t  he  other  point  1  am  making  is  whether  or  not  we  are  putting  an 
umbrella  over  the  industry*  That  is  certainly  our  responsibility* 

1  r  is  a  factor  in  whether  or  not  we  want  to  go  into  this  at  all,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  automobiles  are  causing  the  accidents*  I  do  not 
know  how  to  avoid  that.  If  I  am  right,  that  the  highw  ays  are  causing 
the  accidents,  that  the  only  thing  the  automobiles  have  done  is  failed 
to  put  padded  dashes  and  a  few  little  things,  to  help  you  after  you  are 
in  the  accident,  this  affects  the  whole  fact  of  whether  or  not  we  should 
legislate  at  all*  At  least,  that  is  iny  position. 

The  Chairman.  !  would  sny  to  3*011  again,  and  l  have  this  much  faith 
and  I  know  you  do  too,  in  the  men  who  sit  on  this  commit  tee, A  hat  we 
will  not  put  an  umbrella  over  anyone. 

Mr.  Farnsley*  Good* 

Yoir  believe,  then,  you  can  set  Federal  standards  and  this  isn't  a 
defense  in  a  lawsuit,  to  say,  “Wfc  have  met  Federal  standards’  ?  That 
is  what  this  witness  said* 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Farxsley.  I  know  it  is  not  the  intent,  but  is  it  possible? 

The  Chairman*  It  could  be  if  we  did  not  accept  our  responsibility 
hem  as  a  committee.  But  we  dp  not  intend  to  put  that,  umbrella  up, 
1  assure  .you* 

Mr.  Farxsley*  I  am  not  questioning  the  committee*  I  am  just 
raising  this  point. 

The  Chairman*  That  has  been  in  rny  mind  ever  since  we  started, 
Mr.  Farnsley,  Good.  1  have  faith  in  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman*  That  has  been  in  my  mind.  But  I  do  believe  we 
will  have  to  have  some  uniformity  on  different  things  across  the  land 
so  that  when  you  come  out  of  Kentucky  you  know  what  to  expect  when 
yon  cross  State  lines,  and  when  vou  buy  a  car  here  or  there  you  have 
some  right  to  expect  certain  standards  in  it* 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  umbrella  put  over  the  industry  at 
all. 

Mr.  Farnsley,  I  am  sure  you  don't,  sir. 

The  C 1 1  airman,  The  responsibility  1  ies  right  there, 

Mr.  Farxsley,  I  don’t  imply  you  think  that*  I  say  this  is  some¬ 
thing  to  watch.  This  is  a  question. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  that.  This  is  crucial. 

I  have  every  faith  in  the  private  enterprise  system  in  this  land. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  do  have  a  responsibility,  too,  as  Congress¬ 
men,  because  we  have  come  into  such  a  complex  society  today  that  if 
we  left  it  in  the  hands  of  those  individuals  across  the  Nation  without 
coordination,  and,  really,  we  are  the  only  body  who  can  coordinate, 
in  a  complex  society  at  a  fast-moving  rate,  with  changes  taking  place 
overnight,  we  are  the  only  onevS  who  can  do  this. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin? 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Triplett,  have  you  or  have  the  jaycees  in 
South  Carolina  undertaken  to  attempt  any  ratings  of  automotive 
safety  bv  model  and  make  as  you  suggest  in  this  projiosal  of  yours? 

Mr.  Triplett.  No,  sir.  That  definitely  would  be  a  job  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  They  are  the  only  ones  I  know  that  could  compile 

that  data.  .  ,  . 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  You  did  not  try  it  on  a  local  basis,  on  the  basis 
of  information  available  statistically  in  South  Carolina  alone? 

Mr.  Triplett.  The  only  thing  that,  we  tried  to  find  out  and  carry 
this  idea  to  the  people,  was  to  find  out  just  what  the  reasons  was  if 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  deemed  this  type  of  information  to  be 
advisable,  and  if  they  would  like  to  have  this  type  of  information. 

It  was  our  finding  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  about  75  or 
80  percent  of  those  contacted,  said  they  would  definitely  be  interested 
in  having  this  type  of  information. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  It  would  be  a  soil  of  consumer  report  available 
for  car  buyers,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Triplett.  Well,  not  exactly.  It  would  be  a  little  different  It 
would  be  sort  of  that  tvpe  of  tiling.  But  what  we  propose  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  actual  results  of  what  did  happen  without  any  conclusions 
drawn  whatsoever.  We  figure  that  this  would  inspire  considerably 
more  investigation  and  considerable  opinion. 

We  think  that  this  would  be  just  a  natural  followthrough  on  the 
thing,  that  the  Federal  Government  would  initiate  the  step  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  information  of  what  actually  did  occur  on  the  highway 
without  drawing  any  conclusions  and  without  fingering  any  one  make 
or  the  other. 

It  would  simply  let  the  people  make  whatever  use  of  this  knowledge 
of  results  that  they  deemed  advisable.  #  „ 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  head-on  collisions 
there  might  be  10  instances,  to  refer  to  your  chart,  in  which  “Shovel 
A”  careened  across  a  highway  and  smashed  into  an  oncoming  “Cor- 
met,?‘  which  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  Statistically,  both  cars  would 
be  involved  legally  in  the*  traffic  report.  If  you  didn't  try  to  reach 
any  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  t  hese  reports^  there  would  be  10  “Shovel 
A’s”  and  10  “Cormets”  involved  in  10  collisions  with  12  dead,  so  many 
injured,  and  so  on. 

You  have  to  have  accident  reports  translated  and  interpreted,  don’t 
you,  to  make  the  figure  meaningful  ? 

Mr.  Triplett.  Actually,  I  think  we  could  leave  the  interpretation  of 
the  information  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Our  people  have 
a  phenomenal  understanding  of  results.  We  are  results-oriented.  As 
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a  proposition,  for  instance,  we  have  a  500- mile  race  every  once  in  a 
while  and  one  car  finishes  three  lengths  ahead  of  the  other  at  the  end 
of  500  miles.  This  doesn't  prove  anything.  It  is  not  necessarily  any 
real  conclusion.  But  the  people  in  this  country  understand  results 
and  they  understand  No,  1  and  No.  2.  They  make  their  judgments. 
Their  judgments  affect  their  purchases. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlix,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Younger  ? 

Mr.  Younger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  share  some  of  the  views  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Farnsley,  and  I  think 
it  is  one  of  those  cautions  that  we  have  to  look  to  in  framing  any 
legislation. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Farnblfy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Mackay? 

Mr.  Mackay,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  to  review  what  1  understand  your  position  to  be,  you  do  favor 
the  creation  of  an  FAA-type  national  traffic  safety  agency  to  deal  with 
the  total  phenomenon  of  the  traffic  accidents? 

Mr.  Triplett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mackay.  There  are  three  titles,  as  you  know,  and  you  have  ex¬ 
pressed  yourself  as  to  title  1  and  you  have  expressed  concern  about  it. 
There  is  no  question  in  your  mind  but  that  you  feel  the  Congress  should 
assign  explicit  responsibility  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  comprehensive  research  into  every  facet  of  the  traffic  accidents 
phenomenon  ? 

Mr,  Triplett.  This  is  correct. 

Mr,  Mackay,  Second,  in  title  III,  you  favor  the  program  of  national 
leadership  to  develop  uniform  criteria  in  the  State  safety  programs  so 
that  we  can  build  a  uniform  traffic  environment  as  nearly  as  possible 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Triplett.  This  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  although  it  would 
he  my  f  lunking  that  the  national  agency  would  need  to  function  for  at 
least  a  short  time  before  attempting  to  establish  State  agencies  because 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  go  through  a  period  of  finding  themselves  and 
adjusting  to  the  problem  at  hand, 

Mr.  Mackay.  Under  title  II,  under  research,  we  know,  for  example, 
that  we  haven't  even  pulled  together  the  data  which  is  available  right 
now  and  computerized  it  and  really  made  use  of  the  information  we 
have,  not  to  speak  of  the  types  of  data  that  could  be  acquired  through 
special  investigative  teams. 

What  you  are  saying  is  that  we  need  to  get  our  facts  straight  before 
we  start  imposing  anything  on  the  States,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr,  Triplett,  Yes,  I  think  so, 

Mr,  Mackay.  With  regard  to  title  I,  which  I  predict  is  going  lo  be 
the  real  hard  nut  to  crack  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  because  of 
its  complexity,  the  agency  bill  provides  for  certification  of  vehicles  that 
actually  met  minimum  safety  standards. 

Tins  does  not  preclude  building  a  car  with  higher  standards  of 
safety,  nor  does  it  relieve  makers  of  any  legal  liability  whatsoever  in 
terms  of  their  obligation  to  the  consumer. 

The  administration  bill  does  put  in  tough  sanctions  am]  under  it 
you  can  be  fined  so  much  a  car;  you  can  have  the  car  seized.  The 
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thrust  of  your  presentation*  as  1  understood  it,  was  that  we  he  on 
guard  not  to  dampen  competitive  free  enterprise,  but  lo  write  the  bill 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  provide  an  inducement  to  every  inventor, 
every  manufacturer  of  parts,  every  manufacturer  of  an  automobile 
to  try  to  make  safety  a  selling  feature* 

In  other  words,  to  harness  the  idea  of  free  enterprise  to  achieve 
safer  vehicles  rather  than  possibly  to  dampen  competition*  Isn't  that 
really  the  thrust  of  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Triplett,  That  is  exactly  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Mack  ay.  I  want  to  compliment  the  literary  quality  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  your  statement.  It  may  be  that  you  have  won  the  prize 
tor  the  novelty  of  your  presentation,  1  am  very  grateful  for  your 
perseverance  in  staying  up  here  and  running  it  by  me  another  time. 

Thank  you. 

Mr,  Triplett.  Thank  you,  sir* 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Keith  ? 

M r.  Keith*  No  questions,  Mr,  Chairman, 

The  Chairman*  Mr,  Pickle? 

Mr.  Pickle,  1  have  no  questions  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  come  hack  to  you. 

Mr.  Cunningham? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

First  of  all,  1  wonder  if  you  could  give  us  very  briefly,  because  of 
our  limited  time, your  experience  in  this  field,  sir  ? 

Mr,  Triple tt.  In  this  field  ?  1  am  here  to  testify  of  a  system,  which 

is  the  free  enterprise  system,  I  believe  this  is  the  best  system  we  have 
for  solving  all  our  problems,  if  we  can  get  the  system  to  properly 
function. 

In  this  system  we  don't  have  experts  and  novices,  we  have  solvents 
and  insolvents. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  understand  that*  sir.  There  are  millions  of 
people  who  feel  like  you,  I  wonder  if  you  have  had  some  experience 
in  the  field  of  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  Triplett.  Yes,  sir.  T  started  some  8  years  ago  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  a  system  as  wonderful  and  powerful  as  our  free  enterprise 
system  was  making  such  a  terrible  mess  in  f  lie  field  of  traffic  safety. 

T  investigated  on  that  basis,  of  what  is  wrong,  where  is  the  system 
breaking  down,  I  determined  that  the  normal  cycle  of  our  businesses 
is  for  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  product  and  the  public  discriminates 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  want,  and  by  their  purchasing  discrimina¬ 
tion  they  lead  the  manufacturer  in  the  direction  that  the  people  are 
interested  in. 

But  in  this  field  of  traffic  safety,  and  more  especially  in  the  field  of 
vehicle  design,  the  public,  up  until  now,  has  absolutely  no  method 
of  discriminating  in  their  purchasing  of  automobiles  on  the  basis  of 
safety.  This  leaves  a  break  in  the  chain  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  I  understand  the  free  enterprise  system  feature, 

T  am  wondering,  have  you  participated  in  traffic  safety?  You  men¬ 
tioned  the  Jayoees,  Have  you  worked  in  traffic  safety  programs  in 
sue))  organizations  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Triplett.  My  experience  in  the  traffic  safety  field  all  hinges 
around  this  free  enterprise  idea.  T  have  read  considerable  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  testimony,  of  the  Roberts  hearings.  I  have  been  to  Detroit 
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and  I  talked  with  the  safety  people  of  almost  every  manufacturer.  1 
have  talked  with  insurance  companies.  I  have  approached  the  problem 
from  that  standpoint. 

But  as  to  whether  or  not  a  bumper  ought  to  be  thirty  one-thousandths 
thicker  or  thinner,  I  don’t  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  that  area.  I  am  not 
a  mechanical  or  automobile  designer.  I  believe  we  have  plenty  of 
designers  who  are  quite  capable  of  giving  us  a  product  we  desire  once 
the  people  have  a  vehicle  whereby  they  may  indicate  their  desires. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  think  you  have  offered  some  worthwhile  infor¬ 
mation,  particularly  on  page  4  of  your  statement  where  you  say  about 
them  joining  together  for  30  years — 

The  manufacturers  will  join  together  for  another  80  years  snooze  tinder  the  veil 
of  government  sanction  and  in  thousands  of  courtrooms  across  the  nation  wronged 
individuals  will  encounter  the  stone  wall  of  “our  product  meets  Government 
standards”  and  an  already  compounded  problem  will  he  re-compounded. 

This  has  lieen  one  of  my  fears  and  concerns,  that  everybody  wants 
to  get  on  the  bandwagon  now,  even  though  since  1913.  when  the 
National  Safety  Council  was  formed,  there  have  been  millions  of 
people  volunteer  in  this  field  who  are  doing  a  good  job  across  the 
country. 

There  are  many  organizations  other  than  the  National  Safety 
Council  that  work  in  this  field.  They  have  been  the  ones  that  have 
actually  done  the  real  job  in  this  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  acci¬ 
dent  rate  per  miles  traveled  has  gone  down. 

That  has  been  one  of  my  fears,  that  if  we  pass  a  hill  leaving  this 
primarily  up  to  the  Government,  all  these  fine  civic-minded  people, 
these  voluntary  organizations,  might  throw  up  their  hands  and  say: 
“Well,  I  guess  the  Government  is  going  to  take  care  of  it  “ 

In  my  opinion,  the  Government  can't  take  care  of  it.  We  have  to 
have  these  other  people,  these  volunteers,  in  this  field,  or  we  are  going 
to  double  or  triple  the  fatality  rate  in  this  country. 

I  think  you  make  a  contribution  when  you  make  the  statement  I 
referred  to. 

So  far  as  standards  are  concerned,  the  Government  fleet  of  vehicles 
have  so-called  standards.  They  demand  that  the  manufacturer  put  on 
certain  so-called  safety  items,  I  think  around  17.  Yet  we  still  have 
many  accidents  in  the  Government  fleet. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  asked  Secretary  Connor  what  their  accident 
experience  has  l>een  as  a  result  of  the  addit  ion  of  these  safety  standards. 
I  said,  “What  do  your  accident  records  show?”  He  amazed  me  by 
saying,  “We  don't  even  have  a  system  of  keening  records."  That  is  a 
very  fundamental  thing  in  traffic  safety,  to  keep  records,  to  find  out 
where  the  accidents  occur  and  how  they  are  caused. 

We  don’t  know  whether  the  so-called  17  safety  features  have  done 
anything  or  not.  We  know  further  that  the  Government  is  not  all¬ 
swing  and  all-knowing  in  this  field  because  the  Government  has  com¬ 
plete  charge  and  control,  for  example,  of  our  rocket  missile  program, 
and  vet  not  long  ago  there  were  bugs  in  one  of  those  vehicles  and  we 
nearly  incinerated  a  couple  of  people  up  in  the  sky. 

Is  the  Government  able  to  take  care  of  this  problem  ?  As  I  said,  that 
is  what  concerns  me. 

One  of  our  witnesses  made  the  ridiculous  statement,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  automobile  of  1940,  as  compared  to  the  automobile  of  today, 
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had  no  additional  safety  features.  We  know  that  is  ridiculous,  that 
there  have  been  many  safety  features  added  since  1940. 

]  attack  also  this  so-called  second  collision  proposition  because  if  we 
didn't  have  the  first  collision,  which  is  due  to  driver  error,  or  engineer¬ 
ing  on  the  highways,  and  other  things,  if  we  didn't  have  the  first 
collision  we  wouldn't  have  the  second  one. 

I  believe  you  can  make  a  car  as  strong  as  a  Sherman  tank  and  we 
wouldn't  solve  t  Iris  problem.  The  Federal  Government  can  suggest,  in 
my  opinion,  safety  features  that  are  not  now  on  vehicles  and  it  would 
be  fine  and  dandy.  But  they  certainly  should  play  a  minor  role  in  this 
because  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  is  done  on  the  local  and  com¬ 
munity  level  in  the  so-called  free  enterprise  procedure  which  you  have 
alluded  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  contribute  at  this 
moment,  unless  the  witness  cares  to  respond  to  anything  I  have  said, 

Mr.  Triplett.  1  don't  believe  1  have  anything  to  add. 

The  Chairma  n,  M r.  Rogers  i 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida.  No  questions,  Mr,  Chairman, 

The  Chairman.  Our  distinguished  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  Mr,  Xelsen ! 

Mr.  Nelsen,  1  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  t  'ii  Ain  man*  1  would  like  to  ask  two  brief  questions.  1  know 
you  are  interested  or  you  would  not  be  here.  You  did  respond  to  the 
invitai  ion  to  come  back. 

I  would  like  to  have  as  briefly  as  possible  just  what  role  you  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should  undertake  in  the  field  of  traffic 
safety  ? 

M r.  Triplett.  B  ri  efiy  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Triplett.  The  Federal  Government  is  a  directing  agency  of 
our  Nation  and,  as  such,  must  function  when  we  have  a  problem  as 
drastic  as  we  do  with  the  traffic  safety.  This  is  an  extremely  complex 
problem. 

One  of  the  problems  now  is  that  we  have  no  centralized  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  have  an  endless  buckpassing-type  operation.  As  a  good 
Democrat  once  said,  we  have  to  have  a  place  where  the  buck  stops. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  Mr,  Truman. 

M  r.  Triplett.  Yes,  sir. 

We  have  to  have  some  place  where  some  one  agency,  some  one  head 
has  the  responsibility. 

I  am  looking  at  this  thing  on  this  basis,  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  people,  and  the  industry,  are  all  one  nation.  We  are  all 
one  and  the  same.  We  are  all  working  for  the  same  thing.  The  best 
safety  experts  we  have  among  us  all  are  actually  the  people  in  Detroit, 
They  are  more  capable  of  doing  the  job  of  vehicle  design  than  anybody. 

Xh©  thing  is  tout,  as  a  matter  of  practicality,  as  I  said,  we  don’t 
make  the  laws  of  the  world.  People  work  under  certain  rules  as  a 
matter  of  practicality. 

The  thing  about  our  free  enterprise  is  that  you  have  to  effect  profits 
to  inspire  industry.  To  do  this,  there  must  lie  some  knowledge  of  how 
well  the  individual  industries  are  doing  with  the  problem. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  back  into  something  elp.  I  asked 
for  our  benefit  as  a  committee  what  you  thought  the  committee  should 
do  and  what  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be. 

You  have  just  mentioned  the  car.  Do  you  bel ieve  in  the  other  two 
aspects  of  this,  the  highways  and  the  driver,  too  ? 

M r.  Triplett.  Yes,  si  r. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  l)een  testified  here  that  the  car  plays  a 
very  small  percentage*  We  have  to  take  that  into  consideration.  Some 
have  testified  it  is  only  10  percent  perhaps.  Where  does  the  other  DO 
percent  lie  and  what  will  you  do  about  those  (  I  hat  is  what  we  are 
talking  about,  unless  you  are  talking  about  the  car  alone,  We  have 
the  overall  problem  of  traffic  safety. 

Mr.  Triplett,  I  talked  about  the  car,  first,  because  I  think  the 
problem  lies  in  the  incompatibility  of  the  driver  and  the  car. 

The  Chairman,  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  What  is  your  sug¬ 
gestion  about  these  highways  Mr.  Farnsley  is  interested  m,  and  that 
we  are  interested  in,  and  about  these  drivers  who  are  drinking,  who 

are  not  responsible  ?  . 

We  would  l  ike  to  have  your  suggestions,  if  we  could,  to  write  a  better 

bill.  ,  ,  ,  . .  . 

Mr*  Triplett,  I  will  give  you  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  high- 
ways  first  of  all*  It  is  an  amazing  phenomenon  in  our  country  that 
we,  as  a  people,  looking  at  the  aggregate  nation,  almost  ^com  pi  del  \ 
finance  our  vehicles  which  have  a  relatively  short  life,  3,  5,  7  years  and 
then  we  insist  on  virtually  paying  cash  for  our  highway  system.  1  lus 
is  a  50-year  facility.  .  ,  , 

The  mast  conservative  industry  I  ever  saw  doesn't  pay  cash  for 
a  50-year  facility.  1  f  you  do  this,  you  almost  insure  yourself  of  being 
50  years  behind.  This  is  an  observation  of  t  he  highway  problem  from 
this  safe  free  enterprise  standpoint. 

With  our  drivers,  I  think  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we  permit  a 
man  to  divest  himself  of  his  material  responsibility  for  an  automobile 
accident.  That  is,  he  can  buy  insurance  to  cover  all  instances,  whether 
lie  is  involved  in  an  accident  that  is  lus  fault,  whether  lie  is  all  by  him¬ 
self  and  runs  oiT  the  road,  no  matter  what  the  condition.  He  can  buy 
protection  for  his  material  responsibility,  that  is,  his  responsibility  for 
his  own  automobile  and  his  monetary  responsibility  for  anybody  ho 

might  strike.  #  .  ,  .  .  * 

Then  at  the  same  time  we  expect  him  to  always  keep  foremost  in  Jus 
mind  his  great  moral  obligation  to  himself,  his  family  and  the  public. 
Mv  experience  with  people  has  been  that  this  just  doesn  t  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  suggestion?  That  is  what  I  want  to 

know.  ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Triplett.  T  would  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  an  agency  be  set  up 
to  study  this  problem,  and  then  1  would  suggest  that  in  the  area  or 
driver  enforcement  and  trying  to  get  better  drivers  we  devise  a  plan 
whereby  a  driver  who  has  absolutely  been  negligent  and  irresponsible 
must  bear  the  material  loss  created  by  his  negligence. 

The  Chairman.  If  someone  is  killed,  he  cannot  pay  for  that.  1  Jmt 
is  what  we  are  after,  these  deaths  on  the  highways,  not  the  material 
loss.  We  are  not  even  going  into  that*  We  want  to  know  about  t  hese 
4D,fi00  people  killed  each  year. 
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Mr.  Triplett.  I  just  maintain  that  almost  anybody  who  drives  an 
automobile  is  more  cautious  if  he  happens  to  be  in  a  vehicle  that 
doesn’t  have  any  insurance  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  agree  with  that  because  I  think  some 
of  those  are  the  most  irresponsible  people  I  have  ever  seen,  I  just 
wondered  if  you  had  suggestions  to  the  committee,  hard  and  fast. 

I  think  you  have  been  a  good  witness  before  the  committee.  As  I 
said,  I  came  in  a  little  late  and  I  did  see  these  words  which  1  just  could 
not  understand,  that  no  amount  of  Government  regulation  or  bureau¬ 
cratic  wondering  would  ever  make  tins  dream  come  true. 

1  hojie  we  are  not  doing  bureaucratic  dreaming  here,  I  assure  you 
I  am  not.  1  don’t  think  any  member  of  this  committee  is  doing  bu¬ 
reaucratic  dreaming.  We  are  not  talking  to  the  Federal  Government 
but  to  the  people  of  our  districts,  and  the  duties  we  were  sworn  to 
uphold  to  our  people. 

I  think  every  person  here  will  do  just  that,  regardless  of  how  many 
people  have  appeared.  We  know  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  make  the  de¬ 
cision  when  the  final  bill  is  drawn,  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  When  we  come  to  a  final  decision,  we  are  going  to  try  to  coni© 
to  the  proper  decision. 

1  say  to  you  again,  Mr.  Triplett,  that  we  appreciate  your  coming 
here  and  giving  ns  the  benefit  of  your  views.  I  know  you  have  con¬ 
tributed  an  idea  and  ideas  are  what  make  the  whole  world  go  round. 

You  have  a  very  faithful  friend  sitting  with  you,  one  of  tin*  most 
respected  members  of  the  committee,  who  was  willing  to  come  down 
and  sit  with  you  to  help  you  in  this  idea. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  you  were  adequately  defended. 

Mr.  Triplett.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this:  I  have  told  some  peo¬ 
ple,  and  this  has  been  a  terriffic  experience  to  me.  just  as  soon  as  1  can 
get  out  and  get  somebody  by  the  hand,  I  am  going  to  tell  them  how 
wonderfully  our  Federal  Government  functions.  Me  have  all  been 
guilty  of  sitting  clown  on  the  farm  and  snipping  at  people  in 
Washington. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  functioning  of  this  Government.  It  is  an 
overwhelming  experience.  I  feel  that  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  is  well  placed  in  this  committee,  this  Congress,  and  this 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  great  compliment. 

Mr.  Farnsley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  1  comment  on  what  T  think  is  a 
nugget  in  his  answer  £  l  ain  kicking  myself  for  not  having  thought  of 
it  years  ago,  not  t hat  I  could  have  done  anything* 

He  s u ggest s  Hint  w e  l >or ro w  t lie  n i < m ey .  w  1 1 i cl i  i s  w hat  ^ w e  <. 1  i cl  i n 

Louisville.  This  man  was  a  mayor  and  with  the  Safety  Council.  I 
was  a  mayor  and  listened  to  the  Safety  Council  and  we  did  the  things 
thev  recommended  and  it  worked.  He  said  that  business  borrows 
money.  Goodness  knows  the  Federal  Government  borrows  it  in  other 
areas.  They  could  borrow  money  to  pay  back  out  of  their  highway 
fund. 

You  asked  him  what  to  do  about  what  I  was  fussing  about,  the  t  wo- 
way  highways  and  about  lights,  and  he  says  to  borrow  the  money, 
make  your  secondary  roads  two-way,  light  your  highways.  You  can 
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do  if  in  2  or  3  years,  T lien  you  have  practically  abolished  that  first 
collision.  Somebody  is  going  to  wake  up  and  sue  those  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  selling  them  a  plumy  pad  that  they  depended  on  and  then  got 
their  brains  hashed  out.  That  will  get  them  to  pul  better  crash  pad¬ 
ding  in.  They  are  already  going  to  put  collapsible  steering  wheels  in. 
Maybe  i  hey  will  put  in  better  crash  pads. 

But  if  you  have  just  a  seat  belt  and  a  good  pad  on  the  dashboard  and 
a  collapsible  steering  column  on  a  one-way  highway  that  is  hit,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  that  after  von  have  been  saying 
this  for  so  long,  that  1  drive  home  now,  and  I  will  give  you  a  practical 
experience,  on  the  highway  in  part  of  Virginia,  where  the  highways 
are  separated  by  some  distance,  and  in  all  the  years  they  have  been 
there  I  have  never  seen  a  wreck  on  those  highways. 

Mr,  Triplett.  Vjrigina  and  California  are" the  places  where  they 
doit. 

The  Chairman.  !  have  noticed  it. 

Again  1  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Triplett,  we  appreciate  your  com¬ 
ing,  and  1  think  you  have  added  a  great  deal  to  the  committee  and 
have  given  it  an  idea  which  I  think  is  completely  worthwhile. 

1  want  to  assure  you  again  that  l  am  sure  every  member  of  this  com* 
in  it  tee  will  try  to  do  what  lie  thinks  is  right  in  Ids  own  mind  and  in 
his  own  heart  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Thank  you  again  for  coming. 

This  committee  will  roine  to  the  end  of  its  hearings  on  highway 
safety.  It  has  been  a  long  and  strenuous  hearing  for  a  period  of  *4 
weeks.  I  think  they  have  been  good  hearing?,  I  believe  wo  have 
heard  from  a  great  cross  section  of  America, 

The  responsibility  now  lies  with  the  committee.  We  hope  we  can 
come  up  with  a  bill  which  will  lie  to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans,  and 
which  shows  we  have  accepted  the  trust  which  has  been  placed  in  us 
to  do  a  job  for  all  of  this  hind. 

This  hearing  will  now  come  to  a  close  and  we  will  go  into  executive 
session  at  this  time. 

There  will  be  5  legislative  days  for  anyone  to  submit  material  for 
the  record.  The  record  will  remain  open  for  that  length  of  time. 

( The  following  material  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 

Statement  of  Hoe.  CuFFmtp  I\  Hwben,  Governor  ok  W  vowing.  Chairman, 

su  bcommittee  on  Hcoiiwav  Safety.  National  Governors*  Conference 

Mr.  Clin  i  mi  an.  Members  of  the  Committee*  my  name  is  Charles  F.  Sell  wan. 
*Tr.  I  am  Director  of  I  lie  Washington  office  of  the  Connell  of  Stale  Governments. 
The  Council  serves  as  secretariat  for  the  National  Governors1  Conference.  I 
nm  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Highway  Safety,  Governor  Clifford  I1.  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 

The  matters  of  highway  safety  in  general  and  vehicle  safety  in  particular  have 
long  been  of  major  concern  to  Governors  and  to  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ferenee.  In  10.1(1,  for  example,  led  by  then  Governor  Abraham  Blhicoff,  the 
Conference  prepared  a  comprehensive  report.  “Highway  Safety,"  which  made 
recommendations  for  immediate  and  long-range  actions  to  promote  highway 
safety.  In  1963,  under  the  leadership  of  then  Governor  Paul  Fannin,  **A  Guide 
for  Highway  Safety"  was  Cleveland.  This  was  a  brief  statement  designed 
particularly  for  new  Governors  to  acquaint  them  with  the  more  important  of 
their  responsibilities  In  promoting  n  comprehensive  program  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  traffic  accidents  and  their  toll  in  deaths*  Injuries  and  property  damage* 

At  this  same  time,  the  Conference  through  its  Committee  on  Roads  and  High¬ 
way  Safety,  and  individual  Governors,  particularly  Governor  Fannin,  were 
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participating  In  the  development  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact,  and 
s waring  Ita  enactment.  ,  ,,  r,n..pr„nnl  clear!  r  it  Is  your  view  that 

>.  SUSSR  STJSKlr  m  "rto-rmmz,  jgjsftSS 

defective  vehicular  equipment  there  is*  nu  doubt  that 

crease  the  probability  of  accident*  ,  ,  ft  Yjrtnnliv  in  it? 

=rj^^^“^£^£-S“jS5Ss 

l  he  diversity  of  wme  state  requirement^,  or  that  new  Item*  ot*at*Vjn  i 
S&Mh  t'rmgrww  aud*U>e  SJSSSXSS^ 

ih  it  time  there  were  uo  compacts  dealing  with  any  as|x«t  f  h  *  •_  ‘ 

Now  there  are  two  such  compacts,  each  of  them  with  tame  numhe^  < f  tfau* 
already  functioning  ns  parties,  i  >ue  of  them*  tlic  I>rh  “  ^pS*  *ff  hU'hwnv  safety 
membership  of  nineteen  states  is  Important  to  the  Imrnd  f  t  _  -  f  b  '  | 

liut  p  is  not  relevant  to  equipment  safety  regulation.  On  the  other  uimu  uw 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact  is  squarely  in  point.  It  J Ls 

response  to  the  policy  proposal  that  Congress  itself  made :  tmiiu  ly,  t  -  - 

1  hem  selves  determine  vehicular  equipment  ^fefy  perfor^  hv 

legislation  now  before  you  would  reverse  this  iK»licy  deoiwion  wxWW  ;  ; 

the  Congress  and  the  National  Administration.  It  would  substitnite  Federal 
administrative  determination  even  though  there  is  little  evidence  tha  ie 
are  unwilling  to  do  the  job  and  when,  in  fact  there  is  such  evidence  !  ui I  tl  p 
are  willing  and  have  already  made  a  good  beginning  on  the  cooperative  route  f  r 

"  t£  SBSSS,  CommtMl . in  *T ;ta  vlrtoj  »f  »  JW- 

sJt  Vomp  let  developed  ill  response  to  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the  Benmer  Re*o- 
jXn Taftlugof  the  Com  pact  began  in  ]Mfl  and  was  poshed  exj>e<litiously 
sjjue  the  project  was  In  many  ways  a  pioneering  venture,  it  v^n}Uit  he  said  that 
Tl  '  ve  ‘r  and V half  tnkei.  to  complete  the  final  draff  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
N'tfetv  Compact  was  a  long  time.  Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  work  was 

fhimltaneoudy  going  forward  on  the  development  vm  tbetmed 

#mfi  f imt-  this  second  agreement  was  also  completed  in  December,  l-Jd*  '■  , 

noteworthy.  The  enactment  of  the  Vehicle  Equip- 
meat  Safety  Compart  also  demonstrates  the  willingness  and  intent  of  the  s  a  e s 
le  meeed  Whh  dlspateli.  When  one  remembers  that  1U02  was  a  year  iu  with* 
relatively  few  state  legislatures  were  iu  session,  and  that  in  any  ease  the  (  onipat  t 

it  becomes  apparent  that  the  hrsi  real  opportunity  for  state 

Jn  VMM  Ilv  the  end  of  legislative  sessions  Iu  that  year,  Jb  states  and  the  Dirtrfo* 

ttf  < 'oiuiubiu  were  already  parties  to  the  Compact.  Before  VMM  ended,  The  ^  thule 

Kipilpineut  Safety  UomuMon  hud  held  its preliminary W^retton 

put  machinery  id  morion  for  the  development  of  its  administrative  organisation 

’  ’ 1 T  he'  to  nip  I  Hi.  ui'!  if  7 1  ie  next  stale  legislative  cycle  found  18  more  states  in  the 
Compact  Fortv-fonr  of  flftv  slates  had  acted  within  three  years,  ''hill*  i 
would  tie*  desirable  for  the  remaining  six  states  to  become  parties,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  nl  Jlmidsm  for  the  formulation  of  performance  requirements  for  (jqiiipnient 
safetv  standards  in  44  states  i  including  all  states  with  heavy  vehicle  regtstratlon) 
is  an  effective  instrument  for  achieving  nationwide  applicability. 

Ill  *t It e* recent,  considered  judgment  of  Congress,  interstate  t^l^atto^rathM 
tli*n,  Federal  action  was  recognized  ns  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  pr  1 
cm  Thl  Benmer  Resolution  says:  “cooperative  effort  and  mutual  assistance 
on  itic  Hurt  of  the  States  offers  the  greatest  hope  of  satisfactorily  dealing  w  it 
rliis  national  problem  *  •  *”,  and  in  the  Senate  Committee  Report  accompanying 
he  Reamer  R^dotion.  at  least  one  basic  reason  why  this  is  so  api-eurs:  "Al- 
t hough  traffic  safetv  is  a  pressing  problem  common  to  every  State  in  the  Imited 
States,  the  Federal ‘Government  has  never  entered  into  this  field  because  almost 
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nil  the  enforcement  is  In  the  hands  of  St ate  and  local  government”  I  might  add, 
Air  Chairman,  that  Congress,  in  August;  1JM54,  reconfirmed  its  judgment  by  enaet- 
ing  Public  Law  8S-4d(5  which  provided  for  adherence  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Compact  by  the  District  of  Columbia, 

There  are  two  choices  now  open  for  practical  consideration  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  states.  Under  neither  will  states  have  freedom  to  regulate 
vehicle  equipment  safety  in  disregard  of  what  other  jurisdictions  do.  One  ap¬ 
proach— that  embodied  in  the  legislation  before  you— is  unilateral,  administra¬ 
tive  policy  making  by  the  Federal  Government,  Under  Title  I  of  H.R,  13228. 
fbe  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  promulgate  equipment  standards,  and 
these  would  be  Jaw  everywhere.  The  legislation  is  absolutely  clear  that  state 
law  s  would  be  preempted  out  of  existence,,  Only  if  a  state  chose  to  enact  exactly 
what  the  Secretary  had  promulgated  could  the  state  law  exist.  The  only  reason 
for  a  state  to  make  such  an  enactment  would  be  to  provide  a  legal  basis  for  it 
to  enforce  the  Secretary's  regulations.  There  is  little  reason  and  less  incentive 
for  stat^  to  assume  such  major  responsibilities  where  they  have  been  shut  out 
of  the  basic  policy  process.  Consequently,  it  should  be  recognized  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  can  secure  a  meaningful  measure  of  vehicle  equipment  regulation  only 
if  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  are  prepared  to  inaugurate  and  finance 
a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal  Inspection  and  enforcement,  as  well  as  the 
proposed  program  of  jmliey  control.  The  observation  in  the  Senate  Committee 
Report  f quoted  above)  indicates  some  awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertaking, 

Mr.  Chairman.  we  submit  that  any  serious  Federal  effort  to  inspect  and  [wdioe 
the  manufacturing,  distribution  retail  ami  second  establishments  hence  respon¬ 
sible  for  producing  and  distributing  motor  vehicles  and  vehicular  accessories, 
nod  to  oversee  compliance  of  even  a  significant  portion  of  the  vehicles  in  use 
throughout  the  country  would  be  both  wasteful  and  unwise,  if  not  Impossible. 
The  states  already  have  motor  vehicle  and  police  inspectorial  and  enforcement 
organizations  which  oi*erato  in  all  the  communities  and  on  all  the  highways  of 
the  country.  There  is  no  other  force  of  personnel  in  existence  capable  of  doing 
the  necessary  enforcement  job.  To  duplicate  them  would  require  the  employment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  personnel  and  would  be  totally  unnecessary. 

That  such  massive  Federal  entry  into  the  Held  Is  both  infeasible  and  nn likely 
rnay  he  seen  from  the  history  and  present  state  of  affairs  under  the  Federal 
Motor  (  under  Act  administered  by  the  Interstate  Comments  ( 'om  mission,  The 
IfV.  1  am  told  lias  a  total  of  T 10  inspectors  to  enforce  its  safety  regulations 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  Give  the  thousands  and  thorn 
sands  of  vehicles  Involved,  and  the  scope  and  complexity  of  the  regulation*,  they 
would  not  be  enforced  were  it  not  for  state  enforcement  jiersonne].  The  latter, 
acting  under  programs  sufficiently  similar  to  that  of  the  TCP  in  effect  enforce 
the  Federal  program.  Tills,  by  the  way,  Is  not  said  In  criticism  of  the  Congress 
nor  of  the  ICC.  but  merely  to  place  the  matter  before  yon  in  its  proper  perspective. 

All  of  t his  is  not  to  argue  nn  absence  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  proper  regulation  of  vehicle  equipment  safety.  Vor  is  It  to  argue 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  competence  and  capability  in  fhe  field. 
The  concern  of  the  Congress  and  the  administrative  agencies  to  which  It  dele¬ 
gates  the  Implementation  of  its  policies  dealing  with  Interstate  commerce  hv 
motor  vehicle  is  too  patent  to  require  elaboration.  The  real  question  is  how  best 
ran  the  Federal  interest  he  served  In  a  way  that  will  best  promote  the  public' 
safely  and  convenience  without  destroying  the  Interest  of  the  slates? 

Wv  understand  that  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  is  proposing 
amendments  of  the  Compact  under  which  it  has  been  established  to  include  par 
Meipntbm  by  the  Federal  Government.  We  believe  that  this  Is  hv  fur  the  best 
mid  most  practicable  approach  to  the  problem.  A  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission  including  both  Federal  representatives  and  representatives  of  the 
states  could  result  in  the  making  of  unified  equipment  safety  policy  and  require* 
ments  by  all  of  the  governmental  entities  with  responsibilities  and  experiences  in 
the  field.  It  also  would  provide  the  only  recognized  means  by  which  vehicle 
equipment  safety  standards  could  become  part  of  both  state  and  federal  law. 
to  whatever  extent  that  might  be  desirable.  As  state  law,  the  regulation*  or 
eodes^  made  by  the  Federal -Interstate  Commission  would  continue  to  have  the 
benefit  of  state  and  local  enforcement  and  acceptance.  On  the  other  band  the 
Federal  participation  lit  the  Compact  would  make  it  Federal  law  and  act  as  an 
authorizing  mechanism  through  which  the  Federal  Government  could  do  its  much 
ns  the  Congress  might  wish  in  working  on  vehicle  equipment  safety  problems. 
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Furthermore.  such  participation  would  act  as  posit  lire  encouragement  to  the 
safety  efforts  of  the  states,  rather  than  as  displacement  of  them, 

A  Federal-Interstate  Compact  has  never  been  used  in  any  part  of  the  highway 
safety  field,  luu  Its  employment  as  now  being  proposed  would  not  be  unprec¬ 
edented,  Five  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  joined  with  the  fmir  states 
of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  in  a  compact  for  the  development,  conservation, 
management,  and  administration  of  the  water  resources  of  that  highly  important 
and  heavily  ]K>pulated  river  system.  The  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  and 
the  mixed  Federal- Interstate  Commission  established  by  it  have  l>eeu  an  out¬ 
standing  success  to  date*  In  1965,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 
handled  a  highly  explosive  and  critical  water  shortage  in  a  manner  fur  superior 
to  anything  that  could  have  been  existed  from  an  agency  of  a  single  level  of 
government,  and  did  so  with  a  high  degree  of  public  confidence  and  acceptance, 
A  measure  of  the  promise  seen  in  the  device  by  officials  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  tin*  Federal  Government  is  the  evident  intention  to  extend 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  pattern  to  other  basins* 

An  analogous  development,  also  in  the  water  resources  field,  is  Hie  espousal 
by  the  Congress  in  1965  of  the  Federal-State  mixed  commission  idea  for  major 
water  ami  related  land  resources  planning, 

if  the  Federal- In  ter  state  Commission  device  can  he  given  a  central  role  in 
the  planning,  regulation  and  administration  of  one  of  our  most  precious  natural 
resources,  it  can  certainly  tie  used  in  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  field,  espe¬ 
cially  when  almost  all  the  stares,  prompted  by  the  declared  policy  of  Congress 
as  set  forth  in  the  Reamer  Resolution,  have  already  established  an  Intergovern¬ 
mental  agency  for  the  ptirimso.  The  reasons  for  use  of  a  Federal-Interstate 
Compact  in  the  vehicle  equipment  safety  field  are  similar  to  those  in  the  water 
resource  area,  different  as  the  subject  matters  may  he.  In  each  instance  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  states  have  Important  policy  Interests  In  the 
field.  In  each  instance,  significant  exclusion  of  either  one  or  the  other  would 
produce  either  gaps  or  confusion  of  substantive  regulation  or  enforcement.  In 
both  instances,  lack  of  sufficient  cooperation  and  coordination  of  Federal  and 
state  activities  makes  virtually  inevitable  waste  and  working  at  cross  purposes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gathering  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states  into 
a  single  legal  and  trolley  framework  where  such  level  of  government  cun  lend 
its  i peculiar  strengths  to  the  undertaking  offers  hope  of  a  superior  result. 

Both  widespread  adoptions  of  interim  standards  developed  by  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  and  adoption  of  the  amended  Compact  could 
normally  he  expected  to  be  achieved  in  the  coming  year  since  nearly  all  of  the 
stale  legislatures,  as  well  ns  the  Congress,  will  be  in  session  in  1907, 

It  may  i>e  necessary  to  change  the  present  relationship  of  the  Commission's 
product  to  stale  law.  It  may  he  necessary  to  forego  the  legislative  route  for 
adoption  of  Commission  regulations  if  it  is  now  thought  that  such  procedure 
may  not  be  sufficiently  expeditious. 

While  a  good  joint  mechanism  is  being  developed,  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  can  still  continue  to  adopt  standards  which  will  serve  in  the 
interim.  At  the  present  time,  the  Commission  is  at  work  on  standards  for 
lights,  brakes*  safety  glass,  door  hinges  and  hicks,  and  a  variety  of  other  compo¬ 
nents  and  will  have  these  ready  wit  hin  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  that  it  is  urgent  that  motor  vehicles  he  as  safe  as 
possible.  We  are  happy  to  witness  the  increased  Federal  interest  in  this  matter* 
We  do  urge*  however,  that  the  maximum  advantage  lie  taken  of  state  experience 
and  technical  skill.  In  our  view,  the  end  that  you  seek  and  that  we  seek  is 
identical.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  suggest  that  there  he  a  conceited 
f  ed  e  n  1 1  -st  a  t  e  eflfr  i  rt . 

Mr.  Chairman,  Member®  of  tin1  Committee,  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Statement  of  Walter  1*.  Re  ether.  President,  United  Ai  tomoiule.  Aero¬ 
space,  ami  Agrkjclti-kal  Implement  Workers  of  America,  AFL-ITO 

Tltc  International  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Im¬ 
plement  Workers  of  America,  AFL-Clo.  representing  a  million  members  in  the 
automobile  industry,  has  long  exhibited  deep  concern  over  the  constantly  in* 
creasing  numbers  of  accidents,  auto  injuries  and  deaths  on  the  United  .States* 
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highways.  It  ia  convinced  that  rational  Federal  auto  safety  standards  should  he 
established  which  will  require  the  automobile  industry  to  devote  its  technologies] 
and  engineering  know-how  to  the  design  and  production  of  safer  cars. 

In  1965  Congress  enacted  legislation  reducing  excise  taxes  on  automobiles. 
Consistent  with  its  concern  about  the  problem  of  auto  safety,  and  air  pollution 
caused  by  auto  exhausts,  the  UAW  urged  the  automobile  industry  to  increase  the 
number  of  safety  features  on  its  automobiles  at  the  same  time  that  the  excise 
tax  reduction  took  place.  On  April  12,  1965,  on  behalf  of  the  I'AW  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board,  I  outlined  the  Union’s  position  on  this  matter  in  letters 
to  the  presidents  of  General  Motors,  Ford*  Chrysler  and  American  Motors. 

UAW  POSITION  OX  EXCISE  AND  SAFETY 

That  letter  has  today  the  same  pertinency  it  had  then.  Its  major  points  de¬ 
serve  to  be  made  part  of  the  record,  and  the  following  are  significant  excerpts; 

“Along  with— and,  in  fact,  as  part  of— our  common  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  industry*  there  goes  a  joint  responsibility  to  the  public  that  buys  or  is  affected 
by  the  products  manufactured  in  your  plants  by  our  members, 

“Increasingly,  that  public  is  becoming  concerned  about  the  health  and  safety 
effects  of  an  tom  orn  biles. 

“legislation  is  now  pending  in  Congress  to  require  new  cars  to  be  equip] km  1 
with  devices  to  consume  and  render  harmless  those  chemicals  now  present  in 
exhaust  fumes  which  help  blanket  our  cities  with  smog,  increase  the  risks  of 
cancer,  and  poison  the  air  with  carbon  monoxide,  Sm-h  legislation  is  already 
on  the  books  in  California  and  will  be  made  applicable,  by  regulation,  to  cars 
produced  in  the  1966  model  year  and  thereafter. 

“At  the  same  Hum  responsible  authorities  have  concluded,  after  careful  study, 
that  much  can  be  done  that  is  not  now  being  done  to  reduce  accident  and  fatality 
rates  hy  modifications  of  car  designs  and  specifications.  The  General  Services 
Administration  has  found  it  necessary  to  propose  certain  minimum  standards  for 
passenger  safety  devices  (plus  smog  suppression  devices)  to  he  met  by  all  cars 
purchased  for  use  by  the  Federal  government,” 

ADOPTION  OF  USA  STANDARDS  URGED 

“There  is  no  question  but  that  conformance  to  GSA  standards  would  promote 
safety  and  minimize  accidents  and  injury  to  motor  car  users  and  to  the  public. 
In  view  of  the  growing  concern  with  car  safety  and  the  increased  pollution  of 
the  air  in  our  large  urban  centers,  common  sense  and  public  resimuaibliity  would 
suggest  that  smbg  control  devices  and  the  other  GSA  standards  lie  applied  not 
only  to  cars  bought  by  the  government  but  also  to  cars  sold  to  the  general 
public, 

“The  Industry  is  morally  obligated  to  design  its  products  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  feasible,  so  as  to  minimize  both  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  and  hazards 
to  life  and  limb.  Voluntary  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  automotive  industry 
in  meeting  ibis  obligation  will  serve  the  public  ami  such  voluntary  action  will 
give  the  industry  a  far  stronger  claim  on  public  support  for  elimination  of  the 
excise  tax.  Voluntary  action  to  minimize  ca reproduced  smog  and  to  maximize 
safety  would  also  avoid  the  necessity  for  government  intervention  through  leg¬ 
islation  that  the  industry  might  find  onerous.” 

PROPOSAL  FOR  JOINT  ACTION  FOR  SAFETY 

“I  am  therefore  writing  you  mid  the  heads  of  the  other  passenger-ear- 
produoing  companies,  at  the  direction  of  the  UAW  International  Executive 
Hoard*  to  propose  joint  action  by  the  industry  and  the  UAW  directed  both 
toward  advancing  our  common  interest  in  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  and 
toward  meeting  our  joint  responsibility  to  minimize  adverse  effects  of  ears  u[*m 
health  am!  safety.  These  dual  objectives  would  be  pursued  jointly  by  the  indus¬ 
try  and  the  UAW  on  the  basis  of  agreement  on  the  following  points: 

"1,  The  UAW  will  cooperate  with  the  industry  to  create  a  joint  committee  to 
petition  Congress  and  to  mobilize  maximum  public  siqqwirt  for  elimination,  or 
at  least  substantial  reduction,  of  the  excise  tax  on  passenger  cars. 

“2,  The  industry  will  commit  itself  to  pass  on  to  the  general  public  and  to 
consumers  the  full  benefits  of  excise  tax  elimination  or  reduction  through  a 
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combination  of  improved  health  ami  safety  features  to  be  built  into  the  ears 
(in  conformity  with  OKA  standards),  plus  direct  price  reductions 

-3  The  industry  will  agree  that,  if  the  tax  should  he  reduced  but  not  elim¬ 
inated  completely,  or  if  total  elimination  Is  approached  by  stages  through  sue- 
■cessive  reductions  of  the  tax;  the  priorities  in  the  use  of  the  lax  savings  will 

*  la)  First,  to  incoriK>rate  in  all  new  cars,  starting  with  the  1908  models, 
smog-suppression  devices  of  the  kind  required  to  meet  the  standards  under 

the  California  law.  t  ,  ..  A 

“(b)  Second,  to  incorporate  in  all  new  cars,  no  later  than  the  time  sitm- 
cient  excise  tax  savings  become  available  to  meet  their  costs,  the  remain* 
ing  safety  standards  proposed  by  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
ears  bought  for  Federal  government  use.  . 

-Me)  All  remaining  excise  tax  savings  will  be  passed  on  to  car  buyers 
in  the  form  of  price  reductions. 

“4.  To  assure  fulfillment  of  its  commitments,  the  industry  will  agree  to  sup¬ 
port  legislative  provisions  which  would  make  excise  tax  reduction  or  elimina¬ 
tion  applicable  only  to  those  vehicles  which  incorporate  the  siuog-i suppression 
devices  and  the  other  GSA  safety  reciuirements  (the  latter  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  would  be  paid  for  by  the  amount  of  tax  savings  available  at  t lie  time)  and 
which  fully  reflect  in  their  list  prices  any  jairt  of  the  excise  tax  reduction  not 
offset  by  the  cost  of  such  devices  and  requirements,  . 

-We  believe  that  the  possibilities  of  excise  lax  relief  being  enacted  In i  this 
session  of  Congress  would  he  greatly  enhanced  through  joint  industry-!  AW 
action  based  upon  agreement  to  the  above  points.  Such  agreement  would  enlist 
the  widest  imssible  public  support  for  excise  tux  elimination  for  it  would  promise 
substantial  benefits  not  only  to  car  buyers  but  also  to  the  general  public.  The 
public  as  a  whole  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  cleaner  air  and  improved  safety 
on  the  nation's  streets  and  highways*  Car  buyers  would  benefit  from  both 
safer  cars  and  price  reductions,"  .  .  .  (. 

Tills  committee  knows,  of  course,  that  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  four 
auto  companies  and  that  legislation  designed  to  make  the  excise  tax  ^ 
t«ndent  upon  safer  automobile  design  and  construction  failed  to  sceurc  smsMigp. 

It  is  most  difflcnlt  for  concerned  and  responsible  persons  to  understand  tne 
reluctance  of  liic  auto  industry  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  immermis  safety 
experts  and  apply  them  to  design.  These  findings  demonstrate  it  is  iKWsdde 
make  the  auto  safer  from  the  P-int  of  view  of  both  design  and  vo  str  o 
and  tlint  it  is  [mssible  to  do  this  with  minimum  delay.  It  con  also  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  such  a  safety  program  can  proceed  at  virtually  no  cost  <>i,  11 '  »"’■  *• 
minimal  cost  to  the  consumer. 


INCREA SEP  COST  NOT  INEVITABLE 

Safe  design  need  not  necessarily  cost  more.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Profes¬ 
sor  -lames  J.  Ryan,  recently  retired  from  the  school  of  engineering  at  the  1  nt- 
versity  of  Minnesota.  Professor  Ryan  declared,  after  conducting  a  scries  or 

...»  wrwrture  o(  th.  Ml. 

to  prevent  displacement  of  the  walls,  the  door  and  Hie  i>mds  and  the  penetrate m 
of  the 'driver's  compartment.  The  forces  of  Impact  conld  tie  reduced  four JM 
by  the  proper  construction  of  any  vehicle  without  increasing  or  wet f/h  , 

[Emphasis  added.] 


ELIMINATION  OF  N  EE3HJBSB  FRILLS  COtTL.il  OFFSET  SAFETT  COSTS 

Tins  is  nor  to  deny  the  possibility  that  some  safety  measures  may  add  to  car 
prod  net  ion  costs.  But  such  cost  increases  could  be  offset  in  significant  port 
1 1 v  the  elimination  of  needless  frills  in  present  car  designs,  Tbe  frills  come  us 
standard  equipment  while  important  safety  features  remain  optional.  The 
reverse  should  be  true.  The  bn  sic  car  offered  the  consumer  should  be  ns  safe 
as  possible  for  himself  and  Ids  passengers,  and  for  pedestrians  or  other  vehicle# 
with  whom  or  which  he  may  collide.  The  frills— bur  not  Hie -safety  features— 
should  la*  a  matter  of  free  choice  by  the  consumer  who  could  decide  whether 
or  not  he  wants  to  incur  ihe  ext ra  cost. 
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SAM-TTY  COSTS  CAN  HE  ARBOBHKU  OUT  OF  EXCESSIVE  PROFITS 

Lot  us  primt  the  further  fusibility  that,  even  after  incorporation  of  safety 
features  Which  do  not  add  to  cost  and  after  offsetting  of  the  cost  of  others  to 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  elimination  of  frill&v  it  might  still  cost  more 
to  produce  safe  cars  than  curs  marie  to  present  unsafe  designs.  It  still  would 
not  follow  that  the  prices  charged  consumers  must  be  increased* 

The  auto  assembly  corporations  arc  among  the  most  profitable  in  all  American 
industry.  By  any  reasonable  test,  the  prices  they  currently  charge  for  their 
cars  are  excessive.  This  is  clearly  revealed  by  the  size  of  their  profits.  They 
can  well  afford  to  absorb  increased  costs  related  to  safety  without  raising  prices 
even  if  those  cost  increases  turned  out  to  be  far  more  sizeable  than  seems  likely* 

For  example.  General  Motors*  profits  for  11105*  itefore  taxes,  were  $4*091,6 
million  which  left,  after  taxes*  $2,125.6  million — an  astonishing  28.0  percent  of 
net  worth*  If  the  corporation  had  absorbed  $100  Iri  costs  of  safer  design  and 
construction  on  every  one  of  t lie  4,646,000  ears  it  produced  in  1605*  it  would  June 
reduced  its  after-taxes  profits  only  to  $1*868*3  million,  still  a  most  impressive 
24 *6  jiercent  of  net  worth. 

Applying  the  same  formula  to  Ford  Motor  Company,  1965  after-taxes  profits 
of  $703  million  would  have  been  reduced  to  $509*6  million,  or  14.2  percent  of 
net  worth.  At  Chrysler  Corporation,  the  reduction  last  year  would  have  been 
from  $233,4  million  to  $157.1  million,  or  14*0  percent:  of  net  worth* 

Each  of  these  corporations  would  still  have  retained  a  larger  percentage  of 
return  on  net  worth  than  the  1965  average  for  all  U.8*  manufacturing  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
reported  at  13*5  percent— one  of  the  highest  levels  reach  during  the  postwar 
years*  despite  changes  in  methods  of  charging  depreciation  that  reduce  report ed 
profits, 

INDUSTRY  EMPHASIS  ON  ST  YU  NO  RATHER  THAN  SAFETY 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  style  changes  Unit  often  Increase 
rather  than  reduce  danger  both  Inside  and  outside  the  passenger  compartment. 

For  many  years  the  trend  had  been  toward  less  rather  than  more  safety  in 
auto  design.  A  14-year  study  by  Cornell  University's  Automotive  Crash  Injury 
Research  project,  reported  in  1955,  disclosed  shocking  deterioration  In  safe 
design.  Jr  found  that  occupants  of  autos  produced  from  1950  to  1954  were 
injured  more  often  than  occupants  of  1940-49  cars  in  similar  accidents*  There 
was  also  a  greater  number  of  fatalities  in  tin*  later  model  cars. 

To  date  the  industry  has  been  nn willing  to  act  on  auto  safety  with  the  in¬ 
terest,  concern  or  dispatch  with  which  it  deals  with  matters  of  styling*  tech¬ 
nology  and  production.  In  1957*  former  Congressman  Kenneth  Roberts*  of 
Alabama,  first  sought  passage  of  auto  safety  legislation — to  take  the  rohi- 
lively  mild  step  of  requiring  installation  of  some  safety  features  on  cars  pur- 
elm  sod  by  the  Federal  government  for  its  own  use.  Tins  requirement  did  not 
go  into  effect  until  the  IDfifi  mode!  year. 

"THE  PRIMARY'  OBJECT  *  ,  .  WAS  TO  MAKE  MONEY" 

'Hie  auto  industry  has.  unfortunately*  approached  the  problem  of  safety  as 
It  has  every  other  situation  before  it — in  terms  of  dollar  values  ml  her  than 
human  values,  Alfred  p,  Sloan.  Jr.,  In  Ids  hook  “My  Years  With  General  Motors", 
put  it  bluntly  and  unashamedly  when  he  wrote  “The  primary  object  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration*  therefore*  we  declared  was  to  make  money*  not  just  to  make  motor  cars* 
Positive  statements  like  this  have  a  flavor  that  has  gone  our  of  fashion :  but  T 
still  think  that  the  AKCs  of  business  have  merit  for  reaching  policy  conclusions." 

Auto  manufacturers  have  ignored  not  only  findings  from  authoritative  out* 
aide  sources  that  would  guide  them  to  safer  design  mul  construction :  there 
also  is  evidence  that  they  have  ignored  recommendations  from  within  their  own 
industry.  The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  gave  this  emphasis 
in  a  statement  issued  Inst  month. 

“The  recent  discussions  of  safety  in  automobile  design*”  said  the  society, 
‘indicate  that  the  role  of  the  engineer  has  in  some  Instances  been  subordi¬ 
nated  to  other  considerations.  The  automobile  industry  should  take  effective 
sieps  to  revise*  this  area  of  responsibility  and  insist  that  considerations  of  engi¬ 
neering  safety  factors  take  precedence/’ 
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INSPECTION'  STAN  [)  AMIS  NECESSARY 

The  importance  of  inspection  Standards  cannot  he  overemphasized.  It  U 
not  enough  to  inspect  ears  once  they  are  assembled  because  at  the  filial  afi^mbly 
point  too  many  parts  are  inaccessible  to  inspectors.  1  hey  could  not  lie  rhtckid 
even  if  inspection  standards  were  adequate  and  responsible,  ibit  loo  often 
standards  are  either  Larking  or  disregarded.  One  ease  in  is  cimtained 

inn  reiKirt  received  lust  month  at  I  AW  headquarters,  t  was  rej sorted  by  the 
workers  in  one  of  the  plants  of  a  major  auto  producer  in  California. 

-About  two  weeks  ago,  if  a  hail  joint  retainer  was  missing  or  broken  and 
squawked  [reported]  by  the  inspector  production  supervision  would  instruct 
(be  repairman  to  punch  Ibe  inflection  ticket  as  if  the  defect  had  been  repaired. 
If  the  defect  was  squawked  by  a  subsequent  inspector,  production  supervision 
would  take  the  Inspection  card  back  to  the  repairman  to  be  punched  again  as 
iikav  *  *  *  The  inspectors  complained  to  (heir  foreman  about  this  practice  of 
production  supervision  and  on  April  18  this  practice  was  stopped. 

-The  ball  joint  retainer  is  a  grease  retainer  and.  if  missing  or  broken,  the 
steering  mechanism  would  not  be  properly  lubricated  and  could  cause  partial 
failure  of  the  steering  mechanism. 

UNSAFE  BRAKE  I.INES 

-Another  problem  involved  rear  brake  lines  *  *  *.  This  is  a  metal  hydraulic 
Hue  running  from  the  master  brake  cylinder  to  the  rear  wheel  cylinder.  W  hen 
the  rear  springs  *  *  *  are  pressed,  the  spring  press  machine  dents  the  brake 
line  against:  the  rear  axles.  It  is  written  up  by  the  Inspector  as  defective  tint, 
instead  of  being  replaced,  the  chassis  is  sent  to  the  chassis  spray  booth  and  the 
dented  line  is  sprayed  with  chassis  black  paint  as  is  the  rest  of  the  chassis. 
This  makes  the  defect  difficult  to  detect  by  a  subsequent  suspect  nr.  T  reduction 
supervision  then  takes  the  Inspection  ticket  back  to  the  repairman  to  be  punched 

,f"-This'  dent  in  the  hydraulic  line  could  cause  a  decrease  in  the  pressure  in  the 
wheel  brake  cylinder  when  the  brakes  are  applied  and  a  loss  of  bra  king  power. 

We  arc  advised  that  this  brake  line  problem  lias  been  corrected  since  we 
received  the  quoted  report. 


SPOT-CHECK J NO  IS  INEFFECTIVE 

TIk-  I'l'itnri  is  cited  merely  as  one  instance  of  wluit  enn.  and  lo<*  often  <1<h*s, 
result  from  insistent  tleimmd  that  |>rmlu<tiou  lines  keen  moving  no  matter  wlmt 
the  sacrifice  in  quality  or  in  tin*  creatlpa  of  potential  driving  danger.  There 
may  j,c  a  vain  hope  on  the  part  of  production  supervisors  that  somewhere  down 
the  line  a  final  inspector,  or  the  dealer*  will  catch  (he  defect  and  remedy  if. 
Hut.  as  noted,  defects — after  final  assembly  has  been  completed  and  jmml  ap¬ 
plied— are  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detect.  Spm -cheeking  is  hardly 
it  sufficient  safeguard  against  defects  in  the  finished  product,  I  be  very  fact 
that  industry  statistical  information  provided  to  this  committee  shows  hat 
many  vehicles  were  sold  In  defective  condition  since  11HR1  is  startling  proof  that 
current  in-plant  Inspection  procedure*,  especially  against  the  background  of 
spaded  up  production  processes,  are  totally  inadequate  and  represent  all  too 
often  a  hazard  to  the  ultimate  purchaser.  . 

The  inadequacies  of  the  spot  inspection  systems  were  also  cited  m  a  decision 
bv  Ford  Empire  Hairy  Plat t  in  a  1050  grievance  involving  a  question  of  union 
jurisdiction  over  quality  control  insjiectora,  not  then  nor  now*  members  of  the 
t'AW.  In  the  matter  now  before  Ibis  rommiltee,  the  pertinent  sections  of  Mr. 
Pliltt’s  reiiort  are  bis  findings  on  Ford  inflection  methods. 

-Rueli  otic rating  day/'  he  wrote,  “at  all  assembly  plants  n  representative 
sample  of  cam  released  for  * hipment  to  dealer*  affrr  final  approval  hp  hourly 
hvipt'ctors  is  chosen  for  auditing.  [ Emphasis  added.] 

*■  Vcc'epling  or  rejecting  the  audited  cars  is  not  a  function  of  the  auditors, 
Xor  are  they  required  to  mark  up  errors  for  correction.  Thus,  except  for  defect* 
which  would  make  a  car  unsafe  to  drive,  errors  discovered  on  the  audit  are  not 

to  be  corrected  prior  to  shipment,  „  _  . 

“Safety  defects  which  demand  immediate  correction  are  found  on  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  cars  audited  and  hourly  employees  make  these  repairs. 
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“Theirs  is  essentially  an  act  of  sorting  good  products  from  had.  On  a  quality 
audit  on  the  other  hand,  a  representative  small  sample  of  cars  is  audited  <  in 
one  of  the  plants,  for  example,  40  out  of  approximately  1,100  cars  produced  and 
skipped  a  day)  and  then  only  after  they  have  passed  final  Inspection  and  been 
released  for  shipment  to  dealers.  The  salaried  auditors  do  not  have  the  authority 
to  pass  or  reject  cars  nor  to  require  that  defects  (other  than  critical  safety 
items)  be  repaired."’ 

The  infer  erne  is  plain  that  safely  defects  may  well  he  present  in  the  renin  in  lug 
1,000  ears  that  were  not  subject  to  audit  inspection.  This  figure,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  plants  with  equal  or  greater  production.  Is  Indicative  of  the  kind 
of  neglect  and  possible  hazard  that  result  from  speeded -up  production  and 
i  n  adeq  ua  te  in  epect  ion. 

NEW  CANS  FAILING  KOAll  INSPECTIONS 

It  may  well  he  that  the  percentage  of  unsafe  cars  reported  to  Mr.  Platt  is 
highly  Inaccurate  in  reflecting  total  production,  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale 
of  Minnesota  recently  reported  that  more  than  20  percent  of  tu’tr  cars  passing 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  Jersey  inspection  stations  were  found 
to  have  safety  defects. 

The  CAW  believes,  on  the  basis  of  its  experience  with  the  auto  industry, 
on  the  basis  of  the  history  of  regulatory  hghlntimi  in  this  country,  and  on  the 
showing  made  by  industry  representatives  liefnre  committees  of  Congress,  that 
there  la  an  Imperative  need  for  federal  legislation  which  would  establish  a  frame¬ 
work  of  adequate  and  realistic  Federal  standards  within  which  the  Industry 
would  have  sufficient  latitude  for  creative  and  Imaginative  product  design. 

Moreover,  Federal  legislation  should  require  that  all  foreign-made  ears  sold 
In  the  United  states  Ik*  subject  to  Federal  safety  standards  comparable  to  those 
applicable  to  domestically  produced  cars,  for  the  safety  record  In  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  even  more  frightening  and  scandalous  than  In  our  own. 

The  industry's  technical  resources  are  demonstrably  capable  of  designing;!  safer 
automobile.  The  industry’s  productive  resounds  of  manpawer  and  technology  are 
equal  to  that  challenge.  What  Is  now  required  is  an  expression  of  the  con¬ 
certed  will  of  our  nation,  through  the  Instrument  of  democratic  government,  to 
achieved  this  gout, 

SAFETY  IK  PERSPECTIVE 


The  real  sense  of  values  that  is  here  involved  for  all  Americans  was  ]H>mtcd 
up  by  Senator  Abraham  A.  Rihicoff.  of  Connecticut,  when  lie  said: 

"We  spend  more  than  one  billion  dollars  to  assure  Hu*  safety  of  three  men 
who  tvi 1 1  occupy  a  simee  capsule  ihat  goes  to  the  moon.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Their  safety  is  of  prime  importance* 

"But  one  wonders  about  a  nation  that  Is  willing  to  ex j tend  one  bilUou  dollars 
to  get  three  men  to  the  moon  but  is  seemingly  unwilling  to  expend  even  one- 
hundredth  of  that  amount  to  protect  its  160  million  citizens  from  death  or  Injury 
on  our  roads  and  streets.” 

We  face  a  frightful  problem  for  which  solutions  have  been  years  overdue.  Each 
week  of  the  year,  on  the  average,  approximately  1,000  persons  are  kilh^l  and  an 
additional  34,000  are  maimed  and  injured.  From  IbiH)  to  11HI4,  unsafe  autos,  un¬ 
safe  highways  and  unsafe  drivers  killed  almost  three  times  as  many  Americans 
as  did  all  military  battles  in  which  this  country  engaged  between  1775  and  UN>4. 
Projections  for  the  future  are  even  more  grim.  The  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association  reports  indications  that  by  107o  the  annual  death  toll  will  soar  to 
100.000.  This  need  not  be.  Concerted  action  in  all  fields  of  auto  and  highway 
safety  can  halt  this  frightening  climb  in  death  and  destruction, 

A  N  Eftt  i  I  T-PO  I Jf T  SAFETY  PROG BA  M 

In  the  immediate  area  of  auto  safety,  the  CAW  believes  that  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  directed  at  eight  vital  areas  : 

1.  Design  xta  ml  a  n/#.— Uniform  minimum  Federal  standards  for  safe  design 
should  be  promulgated.  As  research  progresses,  these  standards  should  he 
updated  consistent  with  new  finding.  Effective  enforcement  should  he  provided 
through  continuing  Federal  Inspection  at  whatever  levels  of  design  and  produc¬ 
tion  that  may  be  required. 
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2.  Inspection  xt un<ta r<l*.—U  Is  not  enough  to  Rave  safety  standards  In  rniwrt 

tn  tlic  design  of  ears.  Safe  components  ntny  be  rendered  unsafe  through  ratilty 
atweiulilv  and  go  undetected  because  of  inadequate  inspection  during  The  course  of 
construction.  Auto  safety  legislation  should  include  authority  for  the  appro- 
pri&le  agency  also  to  set  inspection  standards  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  cur¬ 
rent  iv  established  hi  the  aircraft  industry*  ,  ..  *  . 

Such  standards  should  Include  the  requirement  that  every  c  ar  should  1*  rnad- 
tested  before  delivery  to  the  dealer.  Not  only  the  relatively  small  number  of 
owners  of  luxury  cars  deserve  this  protection;  every  new  car  buyer  is  entitled 

to  such  assurance  of  road  safety.  ,  *  _  ,  . 

3,  ttexearch  aw!  development-.- -Much  work  has  been  done  by  independent  en- 
gineers  universities  and  other  institutions  concerned  with  auto  safety,  including 
I  be  development  of  prototypes  and  experimental  models.  Tins  work  needs 
ru  he  encouraged,  expanded  and  supplemented  by  the  Federal  government  us  an 
l important  means  of  providing  continual  upgrading  of  Federal  safety  standards. 
A  governmental  research  program*  including  the  building  of  prototypes,  is  a 
necessary  adjunetto  safe  design. 

r},re  should  1m>  taken  to  avoid  unreasonable  delay  in  design  enforcement* 
If  a  hazard  is  Hearlv  established  and  there  exists  technology  to  correct  it.  then 
corrections  should  be  ordered  immediately*  If  technology  for  correction  is  not 
yH  at  hand,  then  every  effort  should  he  made  to  keep  the  development  time  to  a 

1 1 1 T 1 1  /  urcaf iaatiwi . — Provision  should  l»e  made  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
all  makes  and  models  of  automobiles  hi  production  to  determine  existing  weak* 
nesses  due  to  faulty  design,  faulty  inspection  or  inadequate  controls*  The  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal  agency  should  ha  ve  power  to  enforce  its  orders  for  correction 
ot  defects.  Similar  procedures  already  am  in  effect  In  the  aviation  industry 

and  cun  well  l>e applied  to  auto  plants.  .  _ 

Ti.  information  pool, — No  adequate  body  of  Information  exists  that  jiermita 
exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  factors  Involved  in  auto  accidents,  including 
road  conditions,  driver  errors  and  vehicle  condition.  Modern  (lata processing  teeh- 
uologv  offers  vast  |mtentiftUtte*  for  useful  and  productive  endeavors  in  this 
area.  A  central  information  pool  needs  to  In*  established  to  serve  both  govern* 
inent  and  private  research  and  development. 

(i  public  ilUMltmure.—' Time  and  again  unsafe  cars  were  delivered  to  unsus¬ 
pecting  customers.  And  when  defects  were  discovered*  the  cur  owners  were 
not  notified — ©nlv  the  dealers  who  were  cautioned  not  to  disclose  faulty  design 
i ir  construction  but  to  repair  it  under  the  guise  of  “product  improvement 
whenever  the  customer  could  he  located*  Consequently,  not  all  defective  cars 
were  repaired.  It  is  only  these  hearings  and  action  by  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  that  brought  this  to  light.  The  auto  manufacturers  have  amply  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  nothing  voluntary  about  their  discharge  of  public  respond- 

11  Tu clav's  car  buyer  has  only  the  information  on  the  product  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  decides  to  give  him*  But  effective  consumer  choice  depends  on  full 
availability  of  specific  information*  On  the  basis  of  reports  filed  by  nmmi- 
f  act  nr  era  and  Information  provided  by  Ihe  Federal  research  facility*  I  here  should 
he  made  available  to  the  consumer  readily  understandable  material  that  will 
assist  him  in  making  an  informed  choice.  .  .  o 

I^gai  Liability  should  be  clearly  established  for  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
Tlic  manufacturers  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  safe  design  and  con¬ 
struction  ;  but  dealers  also  share  responsibility  when  they  do  not  inform  cus¬ 
tomers  of  hazards  or  fail  to  correct  defects  known  to  them.  * 

T,  Mandatory  periodic  inspection.— A  Federal  interstate  system  should  be 
established  to  insure  adequate  periodic,  uniform  safety  inspection  of  all  vehicles 
on  a  nationwide  basis*  This  would  have  ihe  double  advantage  of  discovering 
defects  in  cars  soon  after  they  are  sold  to  the  purchaser  and  guarantee  as  well 
ihnt  the  defects  in  aging  automobiles  will  be  found  and  made  subject  to  prompt 

^a^/i/iy/nrfFp  traffic  safety* — Steps  should  he  taken  to  undertake  an  intensive 
high  wav  safety  program*  which  would  Include  consideration  of  highway  const  ruc- 
tlon,  highway  marking,  traffic  control  and  other  traffic  safety  features  aimed  to¬ 
ward  reducing  the  highway  accident  rate* 
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SAFETY  PROBLEMS  ON  INCREASE 

Tlw*i>  eight  areas  of  regulation  are  broad  ami  comprehensive  and  they  need 
m  tu  be.  We  cannot  halt  traffic  deaths  and  injuries  with  just  routine  regulatory 
attention.  As  our  jx>puiatioii  increases  at  a  rapid  rate  and  urban  areas  grow 
tn  encompass  entire  seaboards,  the  problems  of  death  and  mayhem  by  auto  as 
well  as  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  by  exhaust  fumes  ami  snses,  will  become 
even  more  critical. 

lu  1957,  when  he  served  in  the  Senate,  President  Johnson  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  automobile  and  highway  safety  division  in  tile  Depart  men  t  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  This  proposal  is  still  appropriate 

President  Johnson,  in  a  recent  talk  to  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa¬ 
tion,  stated  that  the  “gravest  problem  before  this  nation — next  to  the  war  in 
\  let naii]  is  the  death  and  destruction,  the  shocking  and  senseless  carnage  that 
strikes  daily  mi  otar  highways.’* 


NATIONAL  EFFORT  NECESSARY 

Problems  of  this  mngnitucle  demand  mitomal  elTorf  on  n  commensurate  scale, 
lliey  cannot  wait  for  voluntarism  nor  for  slow-moving  regulatory  procedures 
^vhich  sometimes  still  focus  on  the  problems  of  yesterday  rattier  than  on  the 
challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  cannot  tolerate  further  delay  In  this  all-important  crusade  against  built-in 
hazards  in  the  millions  of  oars  Americans  drive.  This  is  a  challenge  we  have 
waited  too  long  to  take  up.  We  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to  every  living 
American  and  to  the  generations  yet  unborn  to  expend  every  effort,  to  seek 
every  method  to  bring  auto  design  and  construction  hazards  io  an  irreducible 
minimum. 

,1  r;)W  bell?T^  thrtt  tll<*  automotive  industry  is  fully  capable  of  meeting 
this  challenge  within  the  framework  of  adequate  and  realistic  Federal  safety 
standards  with  sufficient  latitude  for  creative  and  Imaginative  product  design. 


Statement  of  the  Rubber  Man r fa err rek s  Association  in  Behai.f  of  the 
Tire  Manufacturing  Industry 

This  statement  is  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the  four  bills  listed  Mow 
“SwsliWv Artttt *ime  w”*8  r<mwil*a*  tlTe*  niKl  all  of  which  are  cited  as  the 

1.  S.  2fKiti  as  passed  the  Senate  on  March  29, 190(1 

2,  II.R.  13000  introduced  by  Representative  Staggers  or  March  to,  ItKIO. 

7'  irr!  J™0  introduced  by  Representative  lluljpeni  on  March  31,  UK  to. 

hlf  r<Mlllmi  b?  Heprcsentatlvc  Kustenmeler  on  Marc  h  31,  1900. 
i  he  tire  industry  has  a  deep  and  continuing  interest  in  highway  safety.  All 
nres  that  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  bills  are  now  being  nra- 
duml  to  meet  minimum  safe  performance  standards  which  have  voluntarily 
iT*-  h?  thf  industry.  These  staudartls  were  made  effective  Jnminrv  i, 

J^vised  and  strengthened  effective  January  1,  pans. 

If  after  consideration  of  all  the  available  evidence,  It  is  concluded  that  the 
enactment  of  Federal  tire  legislation  is  necessary,  then  the  tire  industry  will 
support  8,  2 fiOR  m  the  form  in  which  It  was  reported  out  bv  the  Senate  rnin- 
mn*  *  nr  n  JE.  rmm  or  U  U  14199  if  Cither  of  fliese  bills  is  considered 

more  practical  In  the  adoption  of  Federal  tire  legislation 
i-i2Jl«dltiOI,t  !llp  tin!  industry  points  out  that  any  of  the  above  promised 
legislation  can  he  further  strengthened  in  the  interest  of  public  safetv  if  all 
states  adopt  apprupriate  legislation  or  regulations  authorizing  tire  inspection 
mu  i  i  *1  Q8P  ^r(?  which  are  not  in  safe  operating  condition. 

Hie  industry  also  recommends  that  Federal  lire  legislation  be  either  separate 
and  apart  from  a  general  vehicle  safety  hill  or  that  tire  legislation  be  included 
under  a  separate  title  in  a  general  vehicle  safety  bill.  It  should  be  noted  that 
tires  are  unique  m  relation  to  the  operation  of  an  automobile  and  that  the 
replacement;  market  for  tires  far  exceeds  the  original  equipment  market  not  onlv 
m  amt  volume  but  also  in  variety  of  types  and  sizes.  Consequently  it  is 
logical  that  tire  legislation  be  separate  and  apart  from  any  bill  of  wider  mu** 
involving  new  vehicle  Specifications  and  the  broader  problems  of  high  war 
safety.  Separation  of  tire  legislation  either  as  a  separate  title  in  a  general 
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vehicle  safety  bill  or  as  a  separate  bill  will  facilitate  the  administration  of 
the  functions  prescribed  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  they  relate  to  ah 
tire  users,  replacement  buyers,  us  well  as  new  car  owners. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  tire  industry  supports  S.  2609  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  after  careful  study. 
However,  the  tire  industry  cannot  support  and  strongly  recommends  against  the 
last  minute  amendment  of  Section  10  in  8. 200! k 

Although  8.  2669  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  was 
concerned  with  minimum  safety  standards  for  tires,  an  amendment  which  bits 
nothing  to  do  with  safety  was  introduced  on  the  floor.  The  remarks  of  Senators 
Magmisoii  and  Rlbieuff  on  the  Senate  floor,  us  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  acknowledged  that  grading  of  tires  has  nothing  to  do  with  minimum 
safety  standards.  This  amendment  was  adopted  under  unusual  circumstances 
as  indicated  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  29,  196(1.  The  text  of  this 
amendment— a  revision  of  Section  10— was  never  openly  disc  ussed  while  the 
bill  was  under  consideration.  Consequently,  we  believe  there  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  true  significance  of  this  amendment  has  been  recognized. 
It  has  far  reaching  implications,  not  only  for  the  tire  industry,  but  also  for  all 
producers  and  sellers  of  manufactured  consumer  durable  products — since 
if  it  becomes  law,  if.  wilt  the  first  time  that  such  products  will  be  subjected  to 
government  quality  grading. 

Such  a  radical  and  precedent-netting  Innovation  as  government  grading  of 
manufactured  consumer  products  deserves  careful  and  comprehensive  con¬ 
sideration.  For  this  reason  the  tire  industry  supports  the  original  wording  of 
S.  2069  as  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  which  calls  for  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  grading  and  labeling  systems  and  the  means  by  which 
such  a  system  might  I>e  implemented. 

Whether  it  is  more  desirable  or  feasible  to  grade  label  tires  than  other  similar 
products  warrants  the  most  careful  Inquiry.  The  complexity  of  tire  design 
raises  many  questions  about  the  feasibility  of  grade  labeling. 

To  date  no  reliable  evidence  lms  been  submit  ted  anywhere  as  to  how  a  quality 
grading  system  for  tires  could  be  accomplished.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  advised  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  that  such  a  system  would 
have  to  he  based  on  the  tread  life  of  tires  and  that  it  would  require  a  total  of 
four  years  to  establish  such  a  system. 

There  was  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  29.  1900,  a  report 
from  tile  Automobile  Development  Associates  suggesting  a  rating  system  for 
automobile  tires.  This  report  is  technically  incorrect  and  is  also  at  variance 
with  the  report  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee.  More  important  than  this,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  tire  industry 
that  a  study  of  this  report  will  demonstrate  that  it  dr»es  not  meet  the  alleged 
objectives  of  a  quality  grading  and  labeling  system  which  will  1m*  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  average  tire  buyer. 

The  tire  industry  believes  that  a  nine  digit  number  code  as  proposed  by  tire 
Automobile  Development  Associates  would  not  be  any  more  comprehensible  to 
the  average  tire  buyer  and  probably  less  so,  than  the  terms  now  used  to  identify 
and  describe  tires, 

la  the  replacement:  market,  tires  are  designed  to  fit  the  different  needs  of  tire 
consumers.  Beyond  the  question  of  safety  which  would  lie  assured  at  all  levels, 
some  consumers  have  primary  interest  in  long  mileage,  others  in  high  speed 
operation,  others  in  heavy  load  conditions,  others  in  obtaining  safe  tires  with 
low  mileage  and  at  low  cost.  Others  are  exposed  to  un usually  rough  road  con¬ 
ditions  with  a  primary  Interest  in  tires  designed  to  wear  longer  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  complexity  of  fire  design  is  such  that  developing  a  quality  grading  system 
for  tires  is  no  easy  task.  For  example,  traction  varies  at  different  wear  levels  of 
a  tire.  It  is  even  possible  that  government  grading  and  labeling  could  adversely 
affect  safety.  For  example,  a  grading  system  should  certainly  include  tread 
wear,  which  is  of  great  economic  Importance  to  a  consumer  but  is  not  even 
considered  by  the  “Automotive  Development  Associates'*  rpjwrt  mentioned  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  tires  graded  only  on  the  basis  of  trend  wear  at  the  excuse 
of  other  properties  could  skid  more  readily,  lie  more  dangerous  at  high  tqieeds,  be 
less  durable,  and  provide  less  stability  in  operation. 

Some  proiwmerits  of  a  government  grading  system  for  tires  argue  that  if  Is 
necessary  for  economic  reasons  and  not  for  reasons  of  safety.  We  believe  less 
justification  exists  on  this  ground  for  a  grading  system  of  t  ires  than  for  grad¬ 
ing  a  vast  number  of  other  products  which  consumers  purchase.  The  Bureau 
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cif  Labor  Statistics  data  show  Mint  tires  are  only  a  tiny  per  cent  of  a  family’s 
annual  expenditure* :  that  they  have  decreased  In  coat  while  prices  of  other 
products  have  risen.  Tires  today  are  a  better  consumer  value  than  they  nave 
ever  been  and,  consequently,  their  purchase  d<m  not  represent  an  economic 
harden  or  hardship  on  the  average  consumer. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  we  support  the  original  version  of  S.  i C  alendar 
Nr>  loom  which  calls  for  a  serious  study  of  the  grade  labeling  problem  rather 
than  the  last  minute  version  which  requires  a  mandatory  system  of  quality 
grading  Such  mandatory  provisions  is  also  inconsistent  with  other  sections  or 
the  bill,  In  that  it  prejudge*  the  results  of  the  research,  testing,  and  develop 
merit  authorized  by  Section  11  of  the  bill*  . 

In  summary,  a  uniform  quality  grading  system  for  motor  vehicle  tires  Is 
ouite  a  separate  and  distinct  matter  from  the  safety  provisions  of  the  propped 
hill  and  should  not  be  made  mandatory  at  this  time.  The  tire  Industry  strongly 
recommends  the  adoption  of  the  language  of  Section  Id  as  contained  in  S.  20WI 
In  tu^  form  in  which  it  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce  (.omimttee,  or  the 
language  -if  Section  10  as  now  contained  In  H  R.  mm  nr  1I.R.  H]90.  Jbetire 
industry  oppose*  the  language  of  Section  10  as  currently  contained  In  HR.  HI.  u. 


Statement  of  Ray  Bkown.  Fresioent,  American  Seat  Belt  Council,  Inc. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  American  Seal  Belt  Council,  we  wish  to 
record  endorsement  of  the  President's  proposed  Highway  Traffic  Safety  I  n> 
gram  and  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  specific  recommendations  relating 

"l F«r' vinir  information,  the  American  Seat  Belt  Council  was  organised  in 
lulv  1061,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  ethical  practices  relating  to  advertising 
ami  marketing  of  automotive  safety  seat  belts;  ..f  cooperating  In  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  (if  performance  covering  automotive  safety  seat  belts* ; 
and  of  conducting  a  voluntary  quality  control  program  to  insure  compliance 

with  standards.  „  .  .  *  ■  ^ 

The  membership  of  A  SBC  consists  of  major  manufacturers  of  such  devices 
both  for  the  aftermarket  and  original  equipment,  and  of  manufacturers  of  com¬ 
ponent  parts  therefor  (le,,  webbing,  hardware,  etc.).  ^  ... 

The  A  merit‘d  is  Scat  Beit  Council  has  had  and  continue*  to  have  a  twofold 
purpose.  As  an  association  of  manufacturers,  we  are  interested,  of  course,  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  the  market  for  members'  products.  This,  however, 
has  become  a  subordinate  goal  since  mandatory  legislation  insures  that  seat 

Our  second  punmae  hits  been  and  continues  to  he  reduction  of  traffic  accident 
injuries  and  fatalities,  and  liecause  studies  by  many  iudeiieudent  institutions 
have  proved  that  automotive  safety  seat  belts  can  and  do  achieve  this  purpose, 
we  respectfully  submit  the  following  specific  recommendations; 

1.  That  Hie  proposed  program  include  provision  to  promote  the  use  of  seat 

belts  by  all  passengers  at  all  times.  ,  _  ...  _ 

2.  Thai  the  proposed  program  require  that  all  new  cars  be  equipped  nltn  an¬ 
chorages  for  shoulder  harnesses.  .  ..  ti 

:i.  That  the  proposed  program  promote  the  install ut ion  of  seat  lielts  in  all 
used  cars 

4.  That  the  proposed  program  promote  inclusion  of  sent  belts  in  laws  and 

regulations  covering  periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection. 

5  That  the  proposed  program  promote  replacement  of  seat  belts  under  specific 
conditions,  including  the  following: 

(a)  Frayed*  split  or  torn  webbing, 
lb)  Loose  anchorage, 

(e)  Loose  or  inoperative  buckles.  .  ,  t  d 

(d)  Poor  installation  conditions,  rusting,  or  damaged  or  bent  door  pan 

(c)  Nonstandard  equipment  or  nonstandard  installation* 

ft  That  the  proposed  program  include  provision  to  promote  the  use  of  stand¬ 
ard  accident  reporting  and  the  compilation  of  accident  statistics  to  pinpoint  the 

causes  t>f  accidents.  ...  ,,  *,  - 

With  regard  to  recommendation  1,  we  regret  to  confirm  that  use  or  scat 
belts  has  not  increased  proportionately  with  “Installation  .  As  a  matter  or 
fact,  statistics  place  usage  at  a  very  low  33  A  recent  study  by  Dr.  Donald 
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V,  Htielke  and  Dr,  Paul  W.  Hikes  of  the  University  of  Michigan  found  that  40% 
of  ITT  parsons  killed  in  fatal  accidents  over  a  four  year  fjeriod  would  have  lived 
if  they  had  been  wearing  seat  Wit*:  thus  underscoring  the  extreme  importance 
of  this  area  of  the  highway  t  raffle  safety  program* 

We  also  wish  to  record  the  readiness  r»f  the  American  Seat  Belt  Council  to  co¬ 
operate  with  any  and  ail  organizations  and  governmental  agencies  having  ruapon- 
sihiliiy  for  any  aspect  of  highway  t raffle  safety* 


Statement  of  a  National  Grange 

We  wish  to  commend  the  Ad  min  1st  nit  ion  and  the  Committees  of  Congress 
which  are  currently  considering  the  several  Bills  pertaining  to  Highway  Safety* 
Wo  believe  that  the  public  hearings  now  underway  will  do  much  to  arouse  public 
attention  to  this  all -important  problem  of  preventing  injuries  and  deaths  on 
our  highways, 

Basically,  we  support  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1905  insofar  as  it  will  serve 
to  assist  and  Stimulate  the  Slates  to  step  up  their  highway  safety  action  programs. 
We  hope  that  the  Act,  if  passed,  will  provide  for  a  Federal-State  partnership  in 
finding  more  effective  methods  to  solve  the  highway  safety  problem. 

We  would  recommend,  however,  that  Section  102,  Paragraph  (a)  of  Title  I 
hi  the  Act  shall  Ik*  amended  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  request  from 
the  States  their  recommend  a  firms  on  vehicle  equipment  safety  standards  which 
he  should  adopt*  We  believe  this  is  a  necessary  procedure  if  the  proposed 
Federal-State  program  is  to  be  successful*  We  see  great  advantage  for  all 
concerned  if  interstate  cooperation,  as  proscribed  by  Congress  In  the  Beamer 
Resolution  of  IPAS,  can  he  employed  to  bring  about  a  workable  national  program 
for  highway  safety.  The  present  legislation  would  pre-empt  state  officials  from 
taking  part  in  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
safety  equipment.  We  believe  that  the  exclusion  of  state  participation  in  this 
nil-important  field  would  be  a  serious  mistake* 

Nearly  alt  states  are  now  party  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission, 
which  was  devised  ns  the  result  of  Congressional  action  to  provide  a  means  for 
interstate  review  of  the  need  for  new  or  revised  standards  on  vehicle  equipment 
ami  for  developing  and  recommending  needed  standards  to  member  states  for 
ratification* 

In  our  view,  this  Commission*  already  established  and  lieglmtlng  to  function 
effectively,  represents  the  best  possible  means  of  carrying  out  the  latent  of  this 
proposed  legislation  as  it  pertains  to  adopting  and  enforcing  vehicle  equipment 
safety  standards* 

The  states  presently  ixwess  two  of  the  most  important  ingredients  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  a  program.  First,  state  motor  vehicle  administrators  have 
l he  know-how  and  experience  to  have  drawn  up  necessary  standards  and  arc  in 
the  best  position  to  ascertain  what  these  needs  arc.  Secondly*  the  states  possess 
large  forces  of  j personnel  trained  to  enforce  vehicle  regulations,  not  only  for  new 
vehicles  bm  through  the  life  of  the  vehicles  us  they  continue  to  he  operated. 

A  further  point  that  should  be  brought  out  in  this  regard  concerns  the  need 
for  comprehensive,  integrated  programs  such  as  is  proposed  in  certain  portions 
of  the  legislation  now  under  discussion.  We  do  not  believe  that  regulation  of 
vehicle  safety  equipment  can  be  separated  from  such  programs  without  weaken¬ 
ing  their  structure* 

With  respect  to  Titles  II  and  ill  of  the  proposed  legislation,  we  see  great  merit 
in  providing  for  means  for  additional  research  at  the  Federal  level  and  on  the 
causes  of  automobile  accidents.  Such  research  is  greatly  needed  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  states  can  contribute  significantly* 

We  are  also  pleased  that  the  promised  legislation  provides  for  Federal  grants 
to  the  states  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  safety  programs  and  to  assist 
them  in  their  own  research.  This  approach,  which  recognizes  the  important  con¬ 
tributions  that  have  been  and  can  be  made  at  the  state  level,  should  result  in 
highly  productive  national  programs* 

We  in  the  Grange  see  a  close  parallel  of  action  such  as  this  to  Federal  partici¬ 
pation  in  agricultural  research  through  state  agricultural  experimental  stations. 

Just  as  it  is  your  first  duty  to  serve  your  constituents,  the  first  consideration  of 
the  Grange  must  he  for  the  welfare  of  Its  approximately  800*000  rural  menfiiers* 
They  are  a  substantial  portion  of  the  public  who  must  rely  on  the  motor  vehicle 
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m  maintain  their  businesses*  carry  their  produce  to  market  ami  ^rvt>  as  their 
major  means  of  peratmal  transportation*  Therefore,  we  must  view  every  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  in  terms  of  how  it  may  serve  them  best. 

ciiir  membership  is  scattered  throughout  the  nation  and  in  highway  safety, 
ns  in  many  other  areas*  their  needs  and  desires  vary  greatly*  This  is  why  we 
believe,  as  expressed  in  our  policy  statements  through  the  years,  that  states 
must  lie  given  a  major  role  in  solving  highway  accident  problems* 

So  much  for  our  specific  recoin  memla  turns  on  the  legislation  which  you  are  now 
considering.  By  way  of  background,  we  should  like  to  state  that  highway  safety 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  the  National  Grange* 

Most  of  our  members  reside  in  rural  areas  of  our  nation,  where  the  greater 
proportion  of  traffic  fatalities  and  serious  accidents  occur*  For  many  years 
i mi*  organization  sponsored  a  highway  safety  essay  contest  for  our  younger 
members*  This  contest  focused  great  interest  on  the  subject* 

In  recent  years  National  Master  Hersehet  I>*  Newsom*  in  his  address  to  nur 
annual  session,  has  pointed  np  the  need  far  increased  action  in  the  field  of  high¬ 
way  safety.  Likewise,  there  have  been  many  resolutions  forwarded  to  our  Dele- 
gate  body  on  the  subject  of  highway  safety  by  the  State  Granges,  These  reso¬ 
lutions.  when  acted  on  by  the  National  delegate  laxly*  become  part  of  our 

national  policy*  ,  _  ,,  , 

In  general,  the  policy  of  the  National  Grange  on  highway  safety  matters*  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  years,  may  he  summarized  as  follows : 

F  The  states  should  assume  the  major  role  in  solving  the  highway  accident 


problem*  ,  ,  ,  _  .. 

2.  An  adequate  mimber  of  state  highway  patrolmen  ami  urban  traffic  police 
officers  should  be  maintained. 

3.  High  school  driver  education  programs  should  In?  strengthened  and  im- 

1  +.  Periodic  motor  vehicle  inspection  should  be  Inaugurated  iu  the  states  that 

do  not  yei  inspect  cars,  ,  ...  , 

r,  I'liiformity  in  traffic  laws  between  communities  and  states  should  he  in¬ 
creased  by  adoption  of  the  Filiform  Vehicle  Code  proposed  by  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Filiform  Traffic  Laws  and  Ordnances.  ^  t  „  _ 

(5  Giglis,  signals  and  markings  on  streets  and  highways  should  he  standardized 
bv  local  governments  following  the  Manual  rm  Filiform  Traffic  Control  Devices 
for  Streets  and  Highways,  published  by  the  C.S*  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau:  Of  Public  Roads*  .  „  .  , 

7  The  states  should  form  interstate  compacts  on  driver  licensing  and  automo¬ 
tive  equipment.  These  fields  should  remain  n  function  of  state  government. 

S  Regulation  of  traffic  and  control  of  safety  lie  continued  as  a  state  and 
Inctii  function  rather  than  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Thus*  In  summing  up  the  position  of  the  National  Grange  ou  Hie  highway 
safetv  legislation  now  before  Congress,  these  points  stand  out : 

1.  The  first  consideration  should  he  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 

|  lla  Elates  should  continue  to  hear  the  major  responsibility  for  comprehensive, 
integrated  safety  programs. 

it  The  Federal  Government  should  give  every  possible  encouragement  and 
ussisfmicp  t»  the  suites  to  oiiablr  them  to  fairy  out  n  mow  effective  Iviclnvay 
safety  joh. 

May  (i.  1000. 


Statement  or  George  K.  Pratt  ox  Bettatf  of  Greater  Fh n* adelp it ia  Guam  her 

of  Commerce 

Mv  name  is  George  E.  Pratt*  l  represent  the  G  mi  ter  Philadelphia  Chamber 
ofVoniiiicn-P.  as  Kxwittlvc  Ilirwtor  of  its  Trattif  and  Transnortatimi  Council. 
1  should  like  to  express  the  views  of  this  chamber  concerning  the  /  raffle  Safety 
Act  of  IMG, 

INTEREST 

Our  interest  is  substantial*  The  chamber  I  represent  is  the  only  spokesman 
for  the  entire  organized  business  community  of  Greater  Philadelphia*  Thai 
eight  count v  community  is  the  nation's  fourth  largest  metropolis,  if  is  a  major 
center  of  transportation  in  nil  its  forms,  of  traffic  congestion  and  hazard*  This 
Act  will  have  a  major  effect  on  this  community* 
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we  MHUHirt  this  BUI  very  slr»ngly.  although  with  a  few  i]uaHflcutIuns,  «ome 
of  wlilcli  are  extremely  sharp.  It  Is  the  veliiele  for  implementation  of  a  imij»r 
Siw  rf  enrobed  in  Indent  Johns. m's  Match  2  Jmnaporta- 

i ion  Message.  Nut  only  this  aspect,  but  the  entire  program  is  lmiili  tut  ilt  il 
It.  bring  meaningful  improvement  both  to  truffle  and  to  safety,  iiesiute  some 
assertions  of  exported  eeonomies.  we  believe  the  entire  program  will  be  eostij. 
If  ii  does  the  job  if  will  lie  worth  every  penny  of  the  cost. 
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\Ve  .ire  gratified  that  Section  101  defines  such  standards  as  performance 
standards  This  will  permit  the  Imposition  of  maximum  safety  standards 
w  here  indicated  without  the  stultifying  effect  on  model  changes  (and  the  RfenW- 
ant  depressing  effect  on  the  automotive  industry  and,  derivatively,  on  the  cntin 
iiationai  economy)  which  would  result  from  the  imposition  of  specifications. 
The  provision  should  work  well  for  safety  ami  the  economy.  Nevertheless,  as 
<Ini ft cd  i here  is  presently  included  it  provision  wlilcli  we  lH?lie  \ e  would  lit 

4  ^ThiiT  prm'VslonUls  the  form  of  wording  of  Section  102(b)  As  we  hate  heard 
it  explained,  the  Intention  is  to  prohibit  state  nml  local  vehicle  safety  standards 
which  would  penult  lower  performance  standards  than  would  the  r ederai 
standards.  The  wording,  and  especially  the  words  “null.  void,  ami  no  effect, 
in  the  context  in  which  they  arc  set.  appear  to  go  sharply  beyond  Hint  stated 
intention.  Thev  appear  to  prohibit  all  state  and  local  standards. 

For  example/ the  Federal  standards  are  aimed  only  at  manufacture  or  import 
nml  initial  sale.  Pennsylvania  has  a  good  inspection  program  which  require* 
consistent  safetv  maintenance  through  the  life  of  a  vehicle.  Many  competent 
legal  opinions  have  been  obtained  that  the  present  wording  of  this  section  would 
rainin'  elimination  of  this  state’s  entire  program.  I  so  read  it 

Should  such  n  result  occur,  it  would  be  a  disastrous  step  backward  from  the 
verv  safety  program  this  good  Bill  is  designed  to  advance.  Kven  ia  the  event 
11, fit  such  opinions  he  found  to  he  in  error,  the  minimum  consequence,  while  they 
prevail,  is  that  the  Act— and  the  safety  standards— would  be  under  a  cloud  of 
at  least  three  years:  the  two  year  period  before  imposition  of  standards  under 
the  Act  plus  the  time  for  testing. 

The  need  for  amendment  appears  to  he  very  strong,  and  we  urge  d,  \\  c  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  wording  of  this  section  be  revised  sous  clearly  to  prohibit  only  state 
or  local  standards  which  would  permit  a  lower  level  of  performance  than  the 
Federal  standards. 

legislative  criteria 


Section  102(11)  provides  detailed  criteria  for  the  required  finding  by  the  Sec  no 
1  ary  of  the  need  for  establish  mem  of  safety  standards.  The  standards  themselves 
a  1-e*  left  entirely  to  discretion,  to  he  established  by  regulat  ion  in  the  form  of  order* 
I,i  Pennsylvania  we  have  hud  some  fairly  unhappy  experiences  with  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  safety  measures  left  entirely  to  establishment  by  regulation.  One 
rather  difficult  experience  we  have  found  to  he  almost  universal  in  such  eases  is 
interminable  controversy  renewed  at  each  revision,  however  minor.  Such  a  result 
could  he  avoided  by  the  imposition  of  legislative  criteria  for  the  standards  them¬ 
selves,  of  cert  a  intv  comparable  to  the  criteria  for  the  finding  of  need.  We  offer 
no  suggestion  as  to  what  the  criteria  should  l>e,  but  will  lx*  happy  to  present 
detailed  suggestions  if  this  approach  finds  any  favor.  We  urge  the  addition  of 
such  criteria. 

FIXAXCrXO 


Chapter  4  in  its  several  sections  authorizes  the  financing  of  the  excellent  pro¬ 
grams  in  this  Bill  by  appropriation*  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  As  they 
alt  treat  with  highway  safety,  there  is  certainly  some  merit  in  this  approach. 
However,  the  Trust  Fund  is  highly  stabilized,  and  a  little  stretching  is  required 
In  bring  these  programs  within  its  purposes.  The  entire  transportation  program 
encompasses  the  Brpartmtmt  of  Tratmportatton  Art  as  welt  as  this  one,  and 
encompasses  many  massive  safety  program.  All  of  the  others  are  financed  from 
the  General  Fund*  The  amount  of  money  in  the  period  involved  does  nor  indicate 
that  a  severe  impact  would  occur  on  either  as  a  result  of  these  programs,  but 
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consistency-  dictates  that  these  programs  should  be  firm  need  from  the  General 
Fund.  We  urge  amendment  to  this  effect. 

judicial  REVIEW 

Section  103  provides  for  the  right  of  judicial  review  of  orders  Imposing  safety 
standards  in  generally  satisfactory  terms.  However,  the  requirement  that  the 
case  he  one  Of  actual  controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  an  order  (in  the  absence 
°f  any  legislative  criteria  for  the  order)  will  he  one  that  will  be  difficult  to  meet 
in  any  ease  except  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  discretion.  The  further  detailed 
wording  In  connection  with  the  rime  limitations  seems  to  indicate  that,  as  a 
practical  mutter,  the  only  persons  who  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  eligibility  wilt 
be  manufacturers.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  commercial  vehicles,  it  is  easy 
to  see  numbers  of  eases  where  users  would  have  a  real  interest  which  would 
nor  be  important  to  manufacturers,  hut  would  he  unable  to  qualify.  Some  as¬ 
sociations  and  other  organizations  would  have  interests  which  would  l>e  jusib 
viable  In  matters  under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act;  not  under  this  one, 
We  urge  that  Mu  tton  103  be  amended  to  provide  eligibility  for  judicial  review 
in  terms  similar  to  those  of  Section  10  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 

(5  use  ioo9). 

DISCRETION 

Section  402(b)  would  give  the  Secretary  administrative  discretion  in  the 
apportionment  among  the  states  of  25  per  cent  of  funds  appropriated  to  slate 
aid  programs  hereunder.  The  idea  of  administrative  discretion  In  addition  to  a 
population  formula  is  good.  Unquestionably,  needs  will  be  greater  in  some 
low  population  states  than  in  more  populous  ones.  Unquestionably,  the  fact  of 
such  discretion  will,  in  addition,  give  the  Secretary  some  leverage  in  euconr- 
uging  desirable  uniformity  for  improved  safety  in  states  which  otherwise  might 
be  ft  little  recalcitrant.  However,  the  sum  of  25  jwr  cent  appear*  a  bit  high. 
It  is  sufficient  to  extend  to  n  strong  Instrument  of  coercion  In  matters  extending 
beyond  the  programs  hereunder.  We  strongly  recommend  that  this  discretion 
he  reduced  to  an  amount  not  more  than  It)  jier  cent  of  the  total. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Section  10ft(a)  provides  for  civil  penalties  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
violation  of  section  107,  Others  have  quarreled  wit  h  the  amount  and  aggregate 
limitations.  We  shall  not.  We  are  concerned  with  the  mechanics.  The  section 
does  not  state  how  or  by  whom  the  penalties  may  be  imposed,  although  paragraph 
lb)  gives  the  Secret* ry  authority  to  compromise  them.  Section  105 1,  vt  *rq,f 
treat  ttf  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  District  Courts,  and  appear  to 
exclude  the  matter  of  these  penalties.  We  suggest  that  it  is  preferable  that 
the  Congressional  intention  be  expressed  in  the  legislation,  ami  urge  that  this 
section  he  clarified, 

conclusion 

The  amount  of  this  statement  which  has  been  taken  up  with  our  concern 
for  needed  or  recommended  amendments  could  be  misread.  It  might  leave  the 
impression  of  n  rather  negative  jmsition  on  our  part.  We  reiterate  that,  in 
our  view,  this  Bill  is  urgently  needed  as  a  part  of  a  badly  needed  total  package. 
We  believe  the  amendments  we  advance  will  strengthen  the  measure,  and  vve 
41  sk  that  you  adopt  them,  but  we  urge  most  strongly  that  yon  enact  the  entire 
Act  as  promptly  as  possible. 


Statement  by  Verx  L.  Hill.  President,  American  Association  of  Motor 

VE H I c  LE  All  MINT  STRAY OKS 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  file  a  statement  of  our  views  as  they  relate 
to  provisions  of  II. It.  1322S. 

The  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  represents  State 
and  Provincial  officials  elmrged  with  administration  and  enforcement  of  motor 
veldele  laws.  Membership  also  Includes  representatives  from  Federal  agencies 
which  have  traffic  safety  interests.  These  include  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  Through 
our  Association  many  cooperative  projects  have  been  developed. 

As  responsible  State  and  Provincial  officials  our  members  recognize,  as  does 
this  bill,  that  the  accident  problem  is  divisible  into  two  parts  which  can  be 
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ile-dennted  as  cause  and  effect.  Our  members  are  vitally  interested  in  ellminat- 
i  nil  the  causes  of  accidents.  We  arc  equally  interested  in  minimizing  their  effects. 

»,,r  e^H-rieuce  shows  that  seldom  is  any  accident  traceable  to  «£-&«£ 
factor,  but  rather  to  intricate  involvement  and  interaction  of  the  driver,  the 

' *  t  ni !'  anpKHuVto  Hie  a ccidcnl  problem  has  been,  and  must  needs  be.  directed  to 
each  o^he^  S  factors.  This  means  «  m.ltlcd  safety  program  which  the 

members  of  the  Association  have  long  recognised.  ...  _ 

Our  members  recognise  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  governmental  respOU- 
siiumy  emds  with  trying  to  prevent  accidents  Wereeogto  tlrnt  respomdbie 
Government  lias  a  duty  to  aiso  seek  to  minimize  the  effects  of  ,ut  nlents. 

WeXliort  the  Sred  intent  of  this  hill  which  is  two-fold:  first  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents ;  and  second,  to  reduce  the 

resulting  from  traffic  accidents  which  do  occur,  irrestsstivc  of  their  cause.  M 
iMs  ^ible  to  ml uce  the  effeits  of  accidents  by  up  to  50  per  «;nt  as  some 
represent  at  Lon  has  been  made*  government  has  a  responsibility  to  seek  to  tfft  t 

""rn^m.v1  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public :ia\  *  wc  are 
don't  have  to  tell  the  Congress  that  as  tin  Assiieiatum  of  State  C  ffl  t.  »>»»*■“” 
committed  to  the  position  that  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  snfet}  admlnisration  is 
arid  should  remain  a  function  of  the  states  ,  . 

This  position,  together  with  our  membership's  utany thLc!mere^ 
the  State  and  Provincial  level,  itermits  us  to  advise  candidly  with 
through  this  Committee,  regarding  the  merits  of  this  propos^  leglstation.  If 
Hli  13228  is  to  become  the  taw  of  the  land*  we  want  n  in  be  tlu  best  la 
jMwible.  We  want  it  to  be  workable  and  effective.  Thus  we  make  these  sl^,)fU 

comments  and  recommendation*.  , 

ruder  Tiile  I,  the  Secretary  is  ret  unreel  to  review  existing  motor  uhnb 
safety  standards,  -public  and  private,”  and  the  degree  of  effective 
therewith,  and  if  he  determines  that  there  is  need  for  new  or  revised  standards, 
and,  if  certain  other  conditions  exists,  to  establish  such  new  or  revised  standards. 
This  provision,  as  written,  provides  no  criteria  to  guide  the  Secretary 
mlts  the  total  exclusion  of  the  State*  in  the  standards  formulation 
Federal  experience  in  this  area  is  minimal  and  the  Federal  Government  mill 
afford  to  exclude,  or  permit  the  exclusion  of,  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  is  nresently  available  at  t  he  state  level.  ,  „  , 

We  therefore,  recommend  that  Section  102  of  Title  I  be  amended  to  Pr<*  '* 4 
that  the  stu ten  *hatl  participate  ««  «  /•«  partner  in  rfetenninlnfi  **%£*"* 
Hofctu  ntaudards.  This  couhl  be  effected  by  a  requirement  that  the  Secretary 
may.  after  consultation  with  and  upon  the  advice  of  t lie  states,  thi rj >ugh  tin 
American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  and  the  Yehkte  kflitfp- 
tnent  Safety  Commission,  establish  and  issue  .  .  .  safety  Standards  for  motor 
vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment.”  ..  ... ... 

Much  i,lls  been  said  regarding  the  State-Federal  partnership  which  (his  bill 
nrovides  However  Paragraph  "(b)"  of  section  102  does  not  spill  out  partnet- 
sliip.  it  sjiells  ont  pre-emption ;  total  pre-emption.  Note  the  laugnagc  begiu- 
line  2(>,  page  4:  “No  state  or  local  government  law,  regulation,  or 
"rdfiinitce  shall  establish  a  safety  standard  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  in  interstate  coinmme  if  a 

standard  issueil  In  cotifornmnce  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  Is  in  eff»*ct 
respect  to  that  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment .  and  any  such 
law  ragnlation.  or  ordinance  purporting  to  establish  suchst.feO-^mlar.Ba,,, 
providing  a  penalty.  or  punishment  for  an  art  of  non-compliance  therewith  .mill 

'"tIiIs  provision, °ffnpermttted  to  remain  unchanged,  appears  to  preclude  the 
use  of  state  enforcement  efforts  and  limit  enforcement  to  the  manufacturers 
level.  It  would  make  intrastate  regulation  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment  futile  and  it  may  void  state  inspection  programs  which  are  eit- 
con  raged  under  other  provisions  of  the  President  *  Safety  Program. 

This  provision  apparently  means  I  bat  state  enforcement  iiersonnel  will  le 
without  authority  to  enforce  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  stand- 
Jir4ijs  'rut*  bill  is  fatallv  deficient  If  it  menus  to  limit  enforcement  to  t be  manu¬ 
facturers*  level.  It.  is  equally  defective  if  it  contemplates  enforcement  against 
individual  motor  vehicle  users  since  state  official*  have  no  present  authority  to 
enforce  Federal  laws.  If  this  bill  contemplates  individual enforcement  by  Fed¬ 
eral  officers,  none  are  provided,  and  if  they  were,  it  would  take  a  Federal  Con¬ 
stabulary  at  least  of  (h*  size  of  the  combined  highway  patrol  forces  of  the  states. 
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This  won  id  he  a  duplication  and  u  fragmentation  of  the  total  enforcement  effort, 

1 1*  addition,  if  Federal  enforcement  at  the  individual  level  is  contemplated, 
this  will  by-pass  our  existing  state  courts  and  require  expanding  present  Federal 
courts  or  crent  ion  of  a  new  level  of  Federal  courts  to  provide  a  forum  for  handling 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  safety  violations. 

We  recommend  that  the  above  cited  preemption  provision  be  deleted  and 
that  this  section  be  rewritten  to  provide  that  state  motor  vehicle  and  state  motor 
vehicle  equipment  standards  '‘should  be  in  accordance  with  uniform  standards 
approved  by  Hie  Secretary."  This  would  bring  the  provisions  of  this  Title  into 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  II. R.  13290,  and  the  suggested 
language  is  taken  from  that  bill.  An  alternative  would  be  to  specify  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  should  lie  construed  to  prevent  the  states  from  establishing  and  en¬ 
forcing  state  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  not  Inconsistent  with  standards 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

These  changes  would  not  affect  the  provisions  relating  to  Federal  standards 
for  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  and  would  permit  the  states  to  continue  to 
regulate  the  condition  of  older  cars  now  on  the  road  and  new  cars  when  they 
move  Intrastate. 

Section  104  providing  for  a  program  of  "Research,  Testing,  and  Development/1 
meets  a  need  which  we  have  long  recognised.  In  order  to  make  this  section 
effective  in  advance  of  rhe  completion  of  the  research  facilities  authorized  in 
H.U.  13290,  we  recommend  that  paragraph  4l(e)”  he  amended  so  as  to  give 
priority  to  awarding  grants  |.o  universities,  state  motor  vehicle  department  re¬ 
search  facilities,  and  to  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  for  per¬ 
formance  of  activities  authorized  in  this  section. 

Section  103  authorizes  the  Set* re l ary  to  advise,  assist,  cooperate  with,  or  enter 
Into  cmqwrft five  agreements,  with  and  receive  and  expand  funds  made  available 
there  under  by  Federal  agencies.  State  or  other  public  agencies,  businesses, 
universities,  etc.,  in  the  development  of  ta)  motor  vehicle  standards,  (bl  method 
for  inspecting  nr  testing  under  motor  vehicle  standards,  and  tet  motor  vehicle 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  test  methods  and  test  equipment.  Since  it  Is  un¬ 
likely  that  any  state  funds  will  be  available  for  this  purpose,  we  suggest  that 
this  provision  should  Ik*  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  si*ek  the  advice, 
assist  a  nee.  coopemthm  of,  and  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
provide  the  funds  fur  "Federal  agencies,  State  or  other  public  agencies,  businesses, 
ii diversities,  or  other  Institutions  in  the  planning  or  development  of  such 
standu  rd  s/’ 

WV  recognize  the  value  of  personnel  training.  We  believe,  however,  that 
si  a  le  personnel  tra  ining  programs  should  be  encouraged  and  continued.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  section  10b  he  amended  lo  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  to  the  states  to  ssqiport  and  supplement  the  states'  training  efforts. 

Section  lift,  designed  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  should  he  amended  to 
read  substantially  as  follows:  "The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the  authority  under 
this  Act.  shall  utilize  the  services,  research  and  resting  facilities  of  universities, 
state  motor  vehicle  dejmrr  meats,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission, 
and  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
tical  do  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  in  facilities  and  services  operated  by  and 
available  from  such  universities,  state  motor  vehicle  departments,  the  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Coin  mission,  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  departments/’ 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  criticism  of  Section  11.1  which  provides?  an  appro- 
print  ion  from  the  highway  trust  fund.  We  m*otnniended  that  lids  section  he 
amended  to  provide  for  appropriation  of  these  amounts  from  the  General  Fund. 

The  mwnims  appropriated  in  this  hill  may  he  Inadequate,  We  recommend 
that  this  Committee  re-examine  these  amounts  as  to  their  sufficiency. 

What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  provide  the  framework  for  an  effective  State-Federal 
partnership  effort.  We  will  share  our  problems  with  you — we  ask  that  you 
share  your  solutions  with  us.  To  share  our  problems  is  to  share  in  solution 
seeking.  To  this  end  we  pledge  our  best  efforts. 

The  foregoing  has  been  offered  in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness.  We  are  persuaded 
that  our  suggested  changes  will  make  n  more  effective  bill.  We  hope  that  you 
loo  are  so  i  torso  ad  ed. 


Statement  of  National  Drivers  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Traffic 
Accidents,  Inc.,  on  Reduction  of  Traffic  Accidents 

Rpt'ctiif  noiutiwi 

Tin*  thought,  so  prevalent  in  public  debate,  that,  “the  primary  accident  is  not 
preventable/'  Is  entirely  unfounded  in  fact  If  no  effort  is  made  to  make  billions 
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of  accident**  physically  impossible  of  happening,  then  it  might  properly  he 
assumed  that  the  primary  accident  would  continue  to  occur.  However,  the  com¬ 
plete  neglect  of  the  basic  causes  of  most  violent,  killer,  or  disabling  accidents,  is 
obvious  when  it  is  stated  so  often  at  public  conferences  that  the  “Causes  of  acci¬ 
dents  are  not  yet  known.”  This  is  entirely  wrong,  for  many,  many  types  of  disas¬ 
ters  are  easy  to  avoid  in  the.  first  place — by  not  having  that  particular  type  of 
accident  jiossible  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

Fundamentally,  the  greatest  obstruction  to  progress  in  this  phase  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  is  to  he  found  in  divided  authorit //.  Broken  down,  there  is  little 
chance  for  any  authority  to  make  a  comprehensive  change.  Due  to  this  fact,  it 
impinges  upon  the  federal  government,  abetted  by  the  public  wish,  to  take  the 
lead,  as  the  top  authority  of  the  land,  in  setting  up  standards  in  all  fields  to 
produce  the  desired  result  of  safe  motoring,  and  this  to  be  done  without  singling 
out  a  special  Held  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 

Since  the  i**reintial  Helds  have  been  (a)  the  driver,  and  (A)  the  vehicle,  it 
should  now  he  the  turn  of  the  highway  environment  dangers  to  he  brought  under 
the  focus  of  the  spotlight.  Contrary  to  accepted  belief,  the  highways  have  not 
improved  as  far  as  driving  safety  is  coucemed.  The  very  simplest  of  safety  items 
have  gone  unimproved,  as  though  they  received  not  the  slightest  attention.  A 
five  (5)  percent  reduction  in  traffic*  accidents  through  the  control  of  drivers 
would  Ik*  phenomenal.  Likewise,  a  five  (">)  percent  reduction  of  overall  accident 
rates  would  he  improbable  from  the  building  of  i>erfeet  automobiles. 

Building  i>erfeet  highways  however,  which  could  match  the  presently  developed 
perfection  of  driving  ability,  and  the*  instant  degree  of  perfection  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  vehicle,  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  quadrillions  of  exposures  to  driving 
dangers,  and  thus  provide  an  automatic,  lion-reversible  n*duction  of  traffic  acci¬ 
dents.  To  those  who  wish  to  persue  the  course  of  reduction  in  traffic*  accidents, 
and  especially  the  violent  type,  we  ask  that  attention  in  depth  he*  given  to  the* 
recommendations,  which  follow  in  twelve  (12t  recommendations  of  |M»licy  change, 
of  the  National  Drivers  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Traffic*  Acc  idents,  Inc., 
a  non-profit,  educational  association  organized  by  professional  drivers. 

1.  Universal  one  imp  streets. — The  elimination  of  two-way  streets,  primps  on 
a  five  (5)  or  ten  (10)  year  schedule,  would  have  the  following  effect: 

( a )  Prevent  violent  head-on  accidents  in  normal  traffic. 

(b)  Eliminate  the  left-turn  dangers  and  congestions. 

( c )  Reduce  |>edestriaii  dangers  from  too  many  directions  of  traffic  with 
which  to  contend. 

2.  Universal  off-street  parking. — Ridding  the*  streets  of  parked  cars  would 
reduce  hazards  from: 

(a)  Drivers  pulling  back  into  traffic  from  parking  spaces. 

(  b)  Drivers  slowing  in  midhlock  to  select  a  parking  spot. 

(c)  Car  doors  being  thrown  open  into  moving  traffic. 

I  f/  >  Drivers  in  street  after  leaving  vehicles  on  street  side. 

(c)  Children  running  from  behind  parked  vehicles. 

(/)  Hitting  parked  ears  in  emergency  maneuvers. 

( g )  Hitting  pa rked  cars  under  other  circumstances  from  above. 

(  A)  The  dangers  attendant  parking  cars  in  the  street  overnight. 

Perfect  profile  high  mips. — Any  dangers  whatsoever  other  than  from  other 
vehicles  using  the  streets,  should  be  impossible  between  the  property  lines  of 
streets  and  highways.  Raised  Items  of  warning  can  he  made  of  rubber,  and 
instructions  to  drivers  can  he  made  otherwise  than  ujkui  dangerous  signs. 

4.  Fixed-object  removal. — Fifty-five  (.V>)  j>ereent  of  all  violent,  death-dealing, 
serious  injury-producing,  and  heavy  prcqierty-damage  accidents  can  Ik*  prevented 
simply  by  removing,  and  then  prohibiting  a  single  one  of  the  twenty  (20)  killer 
fixed-object  hazards  to  he  found  on  present  streets  and  highways.  The  presently 
existing  stationary  hazards  constitute  more  than  000, 000,000.000,000  exposures 
to  disaster  in  driving. 

5.  Silhouette  lighting  for  roadirags. — A  single  set  of  headlights,  approaching 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  can  often  give  more  lighting  for  safe  driv¬ 
ing  than  can  a  highpowered  street  lamp  mounted  high  above  traffic.  Such  liigh- 
IMiwered  lights  often  create  blinding  rays  for  long  distances  on  the  approach 
to  an  intersection  or  a  turnoff  point.  In  addition,  they  serve  poorly  as  an  il¬ 
luminator  of  environmental  areas  near  such  turnoff  points  or  intersections. 
Silhouette  lighting,  propertly  mounted  on  the  sides  of  roadways,  perhai»s  in  or  on 
specifically  designed  roadside  right-of-way  edges,  assisted  by  rubi*er  mounted 
reflectors  as  outline  lighting  for  turnoffs  and  intersections,  as  well  as  defining 
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lanes  niul  giving  instructions,  cun  reduce  the  confusion  of  mlxfd  traffic  on  tin* 
approach  io  lane-change  points.  Such  long-distance  approach  aids  to  driving 
is  long  overt! nc.  and  in  need  of  extensive  research  and  use.  Especially  useful  in 
rainy  or  foggy  weather,  the  silhouettes  lighting  principle  cun  he  used  to  prevent 
accidents  on  an  appreciable  scale, 

0.  Lithographed  h iffhica //#  and  afreet*. — Signing  of  traffic  directions  is  ap¬ 
proaching  t  he  catastrophic  stage.  At  t  present  d  I  reed  inning  is  entirety  inadequate, 
whether  on  freeways  or  at  street  level. 

Traffic  lanes  lithographed  with  lettering  along  the  white  line  areas*  with  the 
white  line  width  increased  to  eight  or  ten  Inches,  and  actually  replacing  .the 
white  lines  with  the  lithographing  letters,  can  provide  fully  adequate  instructions 
for  the  motorist,  and  such  data  can  be  supplied  in  plenty  of  time  for  proper  use. 
Information,  in  this  style,  can  1m*  furnished  the  driver  without  his  taking  his  eyes 
off  the  highway  in  any  way,  and  the  message  can  be  written  out  for  miles  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  repeatedly,  so  that  a  stranger  to  tile  area  follows  the  needed  man¬ 
euvers  as  well  as  the  dri  ver  acquainted  with  the  area.  Especially  valuable  is  the 
dividing  line  data  In  foggy  or  rainy  weather.  This  is  evident  when  it  is  realised 
that  the  white  line,  even  without  an  instructive  message,  is  the  only  guidance  a 
driver  has  in  such  weather, 

7,  -Yr  ir  accident  ehtmifieation.-  Present  aceident-tyjie  classification  is  prac¬ 
tical!  v  useless  in  trying  to  determine  the  basic  causes  at  accident,  and  should  be 
discarded.  Every  accident  should  he  classified  as  to  its  environmental  relations, 
and  as  to  its  relation  to  regulatory  policies  at  the  acene  of  the  accident. 

Specifically,  this  means  a  classification  ns  to  what  fixed-object  h  a  zaftig  came 
into  play  in  the  accident,  and  what  relation  the  accident  had  to  two-way  traffic 
and  to  street -{Marked  vehicles.  Without  this  information,  the  data  accumulated 
would  be  of  more  value  to  legal  decision  potentials  than  to  accident  prevention 
jM^lleies,  or  to  accident  prevent  ion  potentials. 

H.  One  hundred  (100)  percent  elimination  of  railroad  erominw f- — Although 
railroad  passenger  hauling  was  in  no  way  an  excuse  for  railroad  crossing  dan¬ 
gers.  It  is  Incoming  more  and  more  obvious  that  a  mixture  of  road  traffic  and 
railroad  freight  hauling  Is  in  need  of  complete  correction.  As  passengers  arc 
more  and  more  eliminated  from  riding  the  rails,  the  freight  liecomes  more  and 
more  a  nonsensical  danger  to  human  life.  Since  the  greatest  value  is  to  the 
public.  N'DAFTA  recommends  that  tt  imn-custntu- built  separation  structure  1h* 
designed  to  sjieed  up  crossing  elimination.  If  is  further  pointed  out  that  with 
such  mass-produced  structures,  the  public  can  save  money  on  crossing  elimina¬ 
tion  even  without  the  financial  Aid  of  the  railroad. 

0.  Free  tray*  through  the  eenfera  of  foinw, — Freeways?  through  the  centers  of 
towns  can  eliminate  the  congest  long  due  to  massive  interchanges.  For  example : 
( a )  Feedoff  f mm  f reewa ys  < mtn  one-way  st  reefs. 

(  h )  Feedoff  from  freeways  on  right  side  of  freeways, 

{ r )  Feed on  to  freeways  from  one-way  st  reels. 
i  d  i  Feedon  to  freeways  on  the  left  side  into  full  on  lanes, 
i  r  i  Separation  of  freeways  in  town  by  several  blocks. 
if)  On  and  off  freeways  from  different  one-way  streets, 

Xo  less  than  an  Innovation  is  needed  in  building  and  dircctlonlng  freeways 
through  towns.  The  mala  value  is  In  using  public  prrwrty  streets  which 
eliminates  the  extienslre  new- property  buying,  and  the  long  delay  in  legal  release 
of  such  new  properties. 

10.  CmwiritcHon  of  mmpte  h iph wo j/$. — Perfect  profile  highways  are  the  only 
complete  solution  to  totally  unnecessary  hazards  on  streets  and  highways.  At 
present  the  most  simple  or  corrective  measures  is  being  ignored,  and  the  public 
Is  completely  unaware  of  the  potential  in  accident  prevention  inherent  In  perfect 
profile  roadways, 

11.  The  r me  of  profexManal  driver  experiences^** DAPTV  especially  reconv 
mends  that  trained  professional  drivers  of  mi llJons-of- miles  of  experience  be  used 
in  «‘ommittees*  and  called  to  conference^  which  seek  to  eliminate  traffic  dangers. 

12.  I  national  TV  xhmr  for  drifter  train  in  ft  and  edueation. — NDAPTA  recom¬ 
mends  that  people  In  official  capacities  encourage  the  idea  of  a  national  TV  show, 
put  on  by  professoiiiu!  drivers*  and  that  they  lend  their  influence  to  assist  in  the 
creation  of  interest  for  such  a  show  among  the  network  tieoplc.  NDAPTA 
encourages  the  idea  that  the  show  he  a  sponsored,  commercial  project,  or  n  public 
supported  program  through  all  mediums  available. 
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The  foregoing  outline  of  an  integrated  program  which  we  feel  is  a  positive 
contribution  i«<  highway  safety,  and  which  does  not  appear  elsewhere*  is  our 
carefully  researched  recommendation,  We  will  be  happy  to  expand  upon  the 
points  here  presented,,  possibly  before  your  committee  if  feasible. 


Statement  by  George  Hu  boon,  President,  United  Hubber.  Cohk,  Linoleum  k 
Plastic  Work  ebb  of  America,  AFM'H  > 

The  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America*  AFL-CIO,  represent  substantially  all 
of  the  72,700  Production  and  Maintenance  workers  employed  In  the  tire  indus¬ 
try  in  1065;  our  average  per  capita  membership  in  the  rubber  and  allied  products 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  Uamula  was  approximately  170,000  In  1SW15. 

The  URW  has  a  vital  concern  in  S,  2 t\m  (the  Tire  Safety  Art  of  both 

because  our  members  are  directly  involved  in  the  production  of  automotive  tires. 
Mint  because  all  of  us  in  the  URW  are  distressed,  an  citizens,  over  the  growing 
holocaust  in  dea  ths  ami  injuries  on  the  nation’s  highways. 

We  support,  hi  substance,  the  provisions  of  S.  2(360 — unu nimously  adopted  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  March  20,  190G — calling  for— 

The  establishment  of  minimum  safety  and  performance  standards  for  all 
automotive  tires. 

A  requirement  that  all  tires  be  clearly  labeled  with  pertinent  safety 
information, 

A  requirement  that  all  tires  be  graded  according  to  quality. 

We  most;  respectfully  urge  that,  In  addition  to  the  above  provisions*  a  fourth 
major  section  Ik*  added  to  S.  2660,  requiring  t  he  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop 
a  program  for  per  lot f  U'  inxpirtion  of  motor  rehielf’x,  including  sjjeciflcn lly  and 
particularly  tire  inspection,  for  all  motor  vehicles  licensed  for  opera* ion  in  the 
several  states.  Whether  such  Inspection  should  established  on  a  Federal  basis, 
or  via  the  promulgation  of  Federal  standards  to  be  implemented  In  each  of  the 
slates,  we  leave  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

/ .  Minim  uni  mf*  ttf  a  ml  per  forma  nee  utaiutard* 

We  support  the  development  and  adoption,  on  a  Federal  basis,  of  minimum 
safety  and  performance  standards  for  automotive  tires.  We  believe  that  such 
standards  will  add  to,  not  detract  from,  the  “image ’of  the  tire  industry— and  will 
consequently  W  translated  into  expanded  sales  of  tires.  Our  concern  is  both  for 
I  tie  Job  security  of  tire  company  employees  who  are  members  of  the  tHW,  and  for 
the  future  of  these  companies  as  represented  by  the  managements  responsible  for 
their  operation. 

Tire  builders  are  among  the  most  highly  skilled  and  prestigeful  workers  within 
Industry,  The  knowledge  and  production  know-how  which  these  employee*  have 
devoid] hhI  has  had  to  t*e  adapted,  over  the  years,  as  tire  production  techniques 
have  changed.  This  same  observation  applies  equally  to  the  skill  and  technical 
knowledge  of  employees  in  the  variety  of  production  and  maintenance  jobs  asso¬ 
ciated  With  the  building  or  n  tire. 

Output  per  production  worker  has  increased  significantly  in  the  automotive 
tire  industry  in  the  last  fifteen  years:  the  attached  table  lists  production  of  auto¬ 
motive  tires  per  production  worker  in  the  United  States  for  1SK53  through  11HUV. 

1  luring  this  fifteen-year  period,  automotive  tire  production  has  increased  XQM7*-r. 
and  tires  produced  per  product  foil  worker  have  increased  UHJt  ¥/< — while  total 
product  Um  and  maintenance  worker  employ tneni  has  actually  itrrrenxni  WJ¥  < . 

Our  members  produce  tires  under  product  Eon  and  technical  standards  set  forth 
by  the  rubber  companies.  These  standards  do  not  fall  in  an  area  which  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  collective  bargaining  and  to  negotiation  :  They  are  set  at  the  discretion  of 
management.  We  put  our  best  effort  Into  each  tire  which  we  build — but  the 
tfemand  for  $pcefl  at  which  tires  are  produced,  the  engineering  zprcifientUrnx  for 
their  production,  and  the  qua  tit  p  of  material*  which  go  into  the  tire  are  the  sole 
prerogative  of  management. 

The  UKW 's  support  of  minimum  safety  and  performance  standards  for  auto¬ 
motive  tires  is  therefore  based  on  1 1 1  providing  assurance  to  UKW  members  that 
their  pride  of  craftsmanship  is  not  saerifled  to  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  the  marketplace;  and  (2)  providing  assurance  to  the  general  public  that  it  is 
buying  a  quality  product,  with  which  the  name  of  the  UKW  can  be  associated  in 
good  faith. 
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Label  fu^  with  mfetp  information 

We  support  all  reasonable  measures  which  will  provide  more  c&mprehenMve 
and  more  oomprrheuxibte  information  1  o  the  consumer.  We  cast  no  aspersions  on 
our  own  industry  directly — because  the  standards  of  advertising  are  set  by  the 
economy  as  a  whole — but  we  have  long  suspected  that  the  “super-safety"  and 
“roadability”  claims  of  various  brands  of  automotive  tiros  have  served  only  to 
confuse— rather  than  to  enlighten — the  consumer, 

.1,  Quail t it  fjra d in y  of  t  ire# 

The  ntW  supports  quality  grading  of  automotive  fires  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  support  labeling  with  safety  Information. 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  the  clearest-cut  usage  possible  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  telling  him  what  he  is  getting  for  his  dollar,  Catch-phrases  are  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  consistent  and  industrywide  terminology,  by  which  the  automobile 
owner  may  make  an  Intelligent  decision  in  purchasing  a  tire. 

The  industry's  fears  on  this  provision  of  S.  2dti9  are,  we  believe,  unfounded  ;  we 
believe  that  this  provision  will  lead  to  clarification — not  to  regimentation, 

).  Coinptdaory  itmpcction 

We  support  a  rational  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  hazards  involved  in  the 
private  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle— the  only  remaining  unregulated  sector  of 
the  public  transportation  industry;  when  a  motorist  drives  on  a  public  highway, 
he  Is— although  engaged  in  a  private  activity — effectively  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity's  public  transportation  system. 

We  therefore  support  safety  standards  fur  motor  vehicles.  Such  standards, 
however*  will  not  be  meaningful  unless  they  also  provide  for  period to  inspect  fun 
of  such  vehicles  and  the  tires  on  which  they  run — thereby  making  effective  the 
enforcement  of  safety  standards  at  the  manufacturing  level. 

We  read  with  great  concern  a  headline  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Jourmf  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  l!HUh  which  stated;  “Tires  Cause  1  Crash  In  X  On  Ohio  Pike".  While 
this  headline  is  far  from  the  whole  story  on  the  relationship  between  tires  and 
automotive  safety,  such  stories  must  give  all  of  us  pause  to  think.  (Copy  of 
article  attached.) 

We  therefore  support  S,  20$) — with  the  addition  of  compulsory  Inspection-  as 
a  substantial  step  forward  in  assuring  that  automotive  tires  are  not  a  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  to  our  uni  ional  highway  toll  of  death  and  destruction. 

We  supiairt,  in  a  word*  “truth  in  packaging":  the  consumer  can  best  protect 
himself  and  his  family  by  demanding  consistent  and  meaningful  product  infor¬ 
mation,  provided  through  objective  Federal  standards — ns  well  as  by  withholding 
his  purchase  of  products  made  under  sub-standard  conditions  of  quality  and 
performance* 


Production  of  automotive  tire#  (paxseiiffcr  earf  trueh\  and  bn#)  per  production 
murker  in  the  United  states,  JlhlO-tio 


Year 


Automotive 

tire 

production 

(thousand 

units) 

Production 
{and  mainte¬ 
nance) 
workers 

Tiieis  pro- 
dated  |>or 
product  Jon 
worker 

Percent 
Increase 
(decrease) 
over 
previous 
year’s 
production 
per  worker 

02* 754 

so,  son 

89.SCKI 

928. 8 

(13.0S) 

00, 411 

04*  9tKl 

952.7 

2,57 

m,  121 

94,7 00 

1,015.  o 

0.M 

89,  14t 

81.4IH1 

1,095. 1 

7.  89 

112,119 

wjm 

1/238.9 

13. 13 

100*  3«5 

87,000 

M5S.6 

(0.89) 

mono 

K\  100 

1,255.2 

8.89 

70,000 

1, 36a  3 

-33 

117,910 

77,000 

t,©L4 

21.50 

119,757 

70,800 

1*559,3 

1.82 

110,734 

to,  <imi 

1*053  5 

0,04 

133,812 

72,200 

1.853  4 

12  09 

139. 129 

€0,800 

1,903,  2 

7,04 

158*  0*3 

70.500 

*  2.242  3 

12.  .-Ml 

107,854 

72.700 

2,308.9 
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Percentage  Increase  (tteerdme)  over  period  1950-&5 

Percent 

Automotive  fire  prod action - - - — - -  *0.07 

Production  (and  maintenance)  workers—. - - - * - (16,24) 

Tiros  produced  per  production  worker-— - - —*.;«*—* - 116.  07 


Source;  Rubber  Industry  Fads,  published  by  Rubber  M :mufucturcr$  Association,  New  York*  N.Y.; 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S,  Depart meat  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C* 

Behind  the  Front  Pace — Tires  Caused  One  Crash  In  Eight  On  Ohio  Pike1 
(By  James  K*  Jackson  and  Robert  Stopher) 

One  of  every  8  accidents  on  the  Ohio  Turnpike  in  1SHH — 117  in  alt — was  caused 
by  defective  tires*  u  Just-issued  report  by  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Commission  reveals. 

'‘Special  investigations  by  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol  and  the  disabled-vehicle 
contractors  revealed*  ns  might  he  existed,  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
accidents  and  disablements  due  to  tire  failures  resulted  from  blowouts/*  says  the 
rejw  >rt. 

•#Xnr  was  it  surprising  that  a  high  proportion  of  the  tires  which  blew  out  were 
well  worn  and  sometimes  bald  of  tread*  I' a  foreseen,  however*  was  the  fact  that 
3 0  per  cent  of  the  tires  which  failed  in  this  maimer  appeared  to  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition:  several  were  retried  as  new. 

“The  reports  of  the  investigators  were  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  failures  of 
new  tires  were  side-wall  failures,  indicating  possible  previous  hard  contact  with 
curbs  or  other  objects/* 

Note. — Elsewhere  In  tile  report,  statistics  show  that  a  total  of  15,062,978 
vehicles  used  the  turnpike  in  1964  and  traveled  a  total  of  1.147*080*618  miles. 


Statement  of  Carroll  W,  Boyce  on  Behalf  of  Private  Truck  Council  of 

America,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Carroll  W.  Boyce,  I  aui 
a  resident  nf  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  By  occupation,  I  am  editor  of  Fleet  Owner 
magazine*  a  business  publication  of  McGraw-Hill.  Inc,,  with  offices  located  in  New 
York  City*  1  am  appearing  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Private  Truck  Council  of 
America,  Inc.*  and  as  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  May  I  introduce 
William  A.  Quinlan.  Special  Counsel  for  the  Private  Truck  Council  of  America 
and  John  0.  White,  Managing  Director  of  the  Private  Truck  Council. 

We  very  much  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before  tins  Committee, 
and  of  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Council  about  the  proposed  highway  safety 
leg! slat  ion. 

The  Council's  nation-wide  membership,  directly  and  through  affiliated  associa¬ 
tions*  includes  businesses  of  many  kinds  which  operate  motor  vehicles  as  an 
incident  to  their  primary  enterprises.  Private  truck  operations  are.  for  example, 
conducted  by  the  baking,  petroleum*  chemical,  paper,  beverage,  meat  packing, 
da  i  ry  a i id  v a  rions  oth er  in d List  r I es . 

Cmincirs  articles  of  Incorporation  provide  in  part  that  its  purposes  shall  include 
coupe ration  with  government  agencies  la  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interest 
of  safe  and  economic  operation  of  privately  operated  motor  trucks,  and  presenting 
such  agencies  the  views  of  private  motor  truck  operators. 

COUNCIL  POSITION 

As  aforesaid,  our  appearance  today  relates  to  various  highway  safety  bills,  and, 
particularly  H  R.  13228. 

The  complete  text  of  the  Council's  statement  with  respect  to  H,R.  13228  ns 
adopted  at  its  Annual  Membership  Meeting  In  San  Francisco  on  April  21,  is 
a; unaided  to  this  statement  for  your  records.  (Apjieudix  A.)  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  being  made  a  part  of  the  record.  Unless  you  would  like  me  to  read  the 
complete  text,  I  believe  the  essence  can  be  suggested  In  a  short  paragraph, 

*■*  *  *  It  is  yet  too  early  to  fully  comprehend  and  understand  the  fall  Impact 
and  effect  of  the  Administration  *a  transportation  proposals  *  *  *  .  Therefore, 
fiend!  ng  much  further  study*  discussion,  and  dialogue,  the  Council  takes  a  jwisp 
tiun  in  opposition  to  Title  I  of  H.It.  13228,  which  gives  the  Secretary  arbitrary 


1  Source  :  Akron  Beacon  Journal*  Sunday.  Feb.  20*  10§6,  p.  H  3, 
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powers  of  a  eon  list  *n  t  o  ry  mi  t  u  re  over  veil  i  el  e  sa  f et  y  st&n  cl  a  ril  s  a  nd  severely  11  ml  ts 
judicial  review  of  this  actions/* 

Many  jmrts  of  H.R.  13228  are  excellent :  and  1  tsdleve  that  if  substantial 
portions  of  Title  I  had  not  been  included  or  bad  been  drastically  altered  in  form, 
I  would  he  here  today  offering  not  merely  endorsement  but  suggestions  for 
enlarging  ami  strengthening  it.  However,  it  is  the  Oaundfs  view  that  the  some¬ 
times  ambiguous  and  sometimes  threatening  provisions  of  Title  I  require  our 
exclusive  attention  at  this  time. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  we  are  not  appearing  In  opposition  to  vehicle  safety 
standards  per  st\  though  some  of  our  menders  question  their  necessity  at  this 
time.  What  we  do  oppose  is  the  breadth  of  authority  vested  in  a  single  individual, 
the  lack  of  legal  safeguards  surrounding  that  investiture,  and  the  haste  involved 
in  initlaiting  procedures  of  such  magnitude. 

Section  110  would  invest,  the  Secretary  with  power  to  “seize,  condemn,  and 
destroy"  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  not  in  conformance  with 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  It  seems  to  ns  that  the  Congress 
should  hesitate  to  grant  power  to  invoke  such  a  confiscatory  remedy  to  any 
officer  of  the  Executive  Brunch.  We  believe  this  is  an  extraordinary  and  rare 
delegation  of  Congressional  ]x>wer.  The  only  prior  application  of  which  we  are 
aware  (except  admirably,  where  the  proceeding  originated)  bus  been  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act.  Even  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  tVmgress  recognized  the 
unusual  nature  of  its  action,  and  surrounded  the  seizure  provisions  with  safe- 
guarrls  some  of  which  are  not  present  in  H.R.  13228.  The  drafters  of  this  hill 
omitted  the  entire  proviso  which  appears  in  Title  21,  Section  334,  subsection 
(a)  of  the  r\K.  (Vale  pertaining  to  seizure  of  food  and  drugs,  and  which  protects 
against  jmssihle  abuse.  We  believe  such  protection  to  lie  equally  essential  here. 

We  question  seriously  the  need  for  seizure,  rather  than  the  more  usual  remedy 
of  cease  and  desist  orders.  But  if  the  Congress  concludes  that  such  drastic  pro¬ 
cedures  are  necessary,  we  urgently  request  that  adequate  legal  safeguards  be 
provided. 

In  flic  bands  of  an  ineomfieteut  or  an  inebriate  a  motor  vehicle  can  represent 
a  “clear  and  present  danger/'  to  be  sure;  but  so  can  a  mail  order  rifle  or  a  pocket 
knife. 

Yet  the  terms  or  this  proposal  would  not  require  the  Secretary  to  demonstrate 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to  support  the  standards  he  promulgates,  lb*  would 
merely  be  required  to  determine  n  "need"  for  a  standard.  Furthermore,  the 
only  recourse  available  to  any  j mriy  adversely  affected  by  such  a  determination 
or  by  the  resulting  standard  would  he  a  judicial  proceeding  in  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  finding  would  have  to  be  acre] a ed  as  conclusive  ’if  supi*med  by  sub¬ 
stantial  evidence/*  We  suggest  that,  as  a  minimum,  the  additional  phrase,  “on 
the  record  taken  as  a  whole"  he  added*  as  the  Congress  later  found  it  necessary 
to  do  when  amending  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

At  this  point,  will  you  [lermit  me  a  brief  i>ersomil  note?  Accident  statistics 
are  woefully  weak,  and  safety  statistics  are  even  weaker,  but  I  suspect  that  a 
Secretary  would  have  little  difficulty  finding  “substantial"  evidence,  probably 
even  taken  cm  the  record  as  a  whole,  that  a  convertible  is  Inherently  an  unsafe 
car  when  an  a  trident  does  occur.  Is  the  Secretary  to  tie  given  the  authority  to 
forbid  production  and  sale  of  convertibles?  I  recognize  the  convertible  as  less 
safe  than  a  sedan,  but  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  risk,  Perimi**  some  of  you 
would  prefer  to  enjoy  this  nice  Washington  weather  in  a  topless  car.  rather 
than  expose  yourself  t the  knee- knocking  dangers  of  an  air-conditioning  unit. 
Are  we  to  be  denied  this  choice? 

That  gets  me  right  into  another  point.  Just  how  great  are  some  of  the  dangers 
involved?  We  don’t  really  know.  Most  of  the  research  to  date  has  been  unco¬ 
ordinated;  most  accident  statistics  are  inadequate  at  the  point  of  origin  and 
pmrly  correlated  at  the  point  of  dissemination.  Happily,  portions  of  Title  1, 
Title  II  and  III  of  H.H,  13228  will  lie  most  helpful  in  overcoming  this  deficiency ; 
but  it  won't  hapi>en  overnight. 

Meantime,  this  legislation  proposes  to  Invest  the  Secretary  with  the  right  to 
promulgate  standards  without  even  holding  a  hearing,  if  it  happens  to  1h>  his 
judgment  that  a  hearing  is  "unnecessary/1  This  prm-edure  is  made  a  valla  hie 
under  Section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act;  and  1  nm  sure  you 
gentlemen  are  aware  that  Executive  and  regulatory  agencies  frequently  take 
advantage  of  this  shortcut. 

Obviously,  hearings  sometimes  drag  on  almost  in  terminably,  and  are  some¬ 
times  sought  by  opponents  of  a  proposed  action  as  a  delay  ing  tactic*  But  where 
we  arc  dealing  with  an  urea  in  which  resource  information  is  so  scattered  and 
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frequent lv  subject  to  misinterpretation,  it  would  *eem  highly  desirable  that 
tiublk1  hearings  on  proposed  wifely  standards  Im*  made  mnmhuocy.  If  mul  when 
a  sufficient  body  of  knowledge  is  assembled,  analyzed'  and  codified  in  the  •  ecre- 
tnrv's  office,  the  Congress  could  consider  removing  such  a  requirement.  lit  the 
meantime,  it  could  serve  to  prevent  hasty  action  that  might  have  serious  long¬ 
term  consequences.  ___  .  . 

What  we  are  suggesting  is  no  radical  departure.  We  merely  suggest  that 
hearing*)  In1  required  and  he  conducted  In  conformity  with  Sections  i  and  h  of 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  (rather  than  Section  4,  as  uow  iiroiK.sed). 

Let  tue  offer  you  a  possible  imrailel  hero:  When  sn-ealled  compact  ears  were 
i  nt  rid  need  several  years  ago,  many  casualty  insurance  companies  felt  t  heir  prior 
rather  limited  experience  with  cars  of  this  ty]s*  justified  offering  lower  itisur- 
iince  rates  than  <a.  so-called  standard  cars.  Now  they  have  had  to  cancel  that 
reduced  rate,  because  their  experience  shows  that  compacts  do  not  tunc  any 
lower  accident  Involvement  rule.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  I  ubhe  Bonds  about 
tliTPQ  years  ago  came  up  with  some  figures  to  indicate  that  low-horsepower  ears 
i generally  those  in  the  compact  group)  actually  have  a  higher  involvement  rate. 

Even  with  hearings,  unfortunate  mistakes  can  be  made.  California  has  often 
led  other  states  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Its  safety  regula¬ 
tions  on  commercial  vehicles.  But  a  California  regulation  on  truck Jsrita* 
proved  out  to  create  more  bayards  than  it  corrected,  and  hud  to  he  withdrawn 
after  about  N  months  of  experience  and  tremendous  expenditure  by  the  cniitiupr- 
eial  fleets  that  had  been  modifying  their  truc  ks  and  tractors  to  comply  with  it. 
This  is  merely  another  example  of  why  we  ask  for  care  and  deliberation. 

May  I  now  turn  to  a  point  of  major  ambiguity  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
Section  101  (CRl)  provides  for  complete  exemption  from  vehicle  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  any  commercial  vehicle  -subject  to  safety  regulations  under  Part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act"  it  seems  to  rue  inconsistent— and  perhaps 
oinm  to  a  constitutional  question,  though  I  hasten  to  emphasize  1  am  not  an 
attorney— that  vehicles  operating  intrastate  should  la*  sub  jet*  t  to  proposal  fed¬ 
eral  vehicle  safety  standards,  while  those  operating  interstate  are  specifically 
exempted,  it  is  true  that  the  so-called  “K*(T  vehicles"  are  subject  to  certain 
safety  regulations;  but  these  regulations  apply  sanctions  only  after  the  vehicles 
are  placed  in  operation,  and  in  no  way  do  they  affect  the  manufacturer  of  the 

vehicles  or  equipment  . ,  .  T  t  A  , 

Thus  we  have  the  interesting  situation  in  which  an  inter-state  operator  could 
go  to  a  manufacturer  and  buy  a  vehicle  patently  In  violation  of  the  Secretary’ s 
vehicle  safety  standards.  This  would  be  an  entirely  legal  transaction  on  the 
part  of  hot  h  the  manufacturer  and  Ihe  operator,  The  only  possible  penalty  would 
accrue  to  the  operator  if  he  were  caught  actually  operating  it  iu  violation  of  HV 
regulations.  And.  of  course,  there  is  no  assurance  that  It  V  regulations  would 
he  consonant  with  the  vehicle  safety  standards  of  the  Secretary, 

This,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  problem.  Say  the  inter-state  operator 
buys  rile  off-standard  truck,  and  then  turns  around  and  sells  It  to  an  Infra -state 
operator.  The  proposed  legislation  applies  only  to  manufacture  and  ilrst  sale  of 
vehicles  or  equipment.  We  now  have  an  off-standard  truck  that  cannot  be 
touched  by  any  existing  federal  legislation  or  regulation;  the  only  way  io  get 
it  niodlflecl  or  get  it  off  the  road  would  he  the  slight  chance  that  it  fails  to  conform 
to  some  State  regulation.  And  this  chance  would  be  very  slight,  since  the  pro- 
proed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  lfMUJ  specifically  nullifies  any  state  nr  municljmi  law 
or  regulation  In  an  area  w  here  the  Secretary  has  issued  a  federal  vehicle  safety 

standard.  „  , , 

Gentlemen,  I  realize  that  the  language  of  the  pending  bill  provides  exemption 
for  it  vehicle  "after  the  first  purchase  of  it  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other 
than  resale.1*  But  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  rather  severe  [>enaMes  that 
attach  to  manufacturers  and  vendors,  these  parties  would  In*  required  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  self-protection  to  make  extensive  inquiry  into  the  business  and  even  the 
motives  of  their  potential  customers.  As  a  personal  aside.  I  might  suggest  we 
have  already  had  quite  enough  private  detectives  getting  involved  in  automotive 
safety:  let’s  not  write  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  In  the  whole  fraternity. 
Having  pointed  out  the  ambiguity  or  inconsistency  of  the  so-called  "ICC  ve- 
hicle”  exemption,  you  may  properly  ask  how  we  would  propose  to  correct  tins 
matter  As  n  spokesman  for  the  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question,  11  is  so  complex,  and  has  so  many  ramifications  that  In 
the  limited  time  available  to  us  since  this  legislation  was  first  introduced  on 
March  second  of  this  year,  we  have  been  unable  to  formulate  a  clear  policy  on 
this  point. 
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Personally  I  Jiml  it  difficult  to  rationalize  any  middle  ground  between  having 
no  federal  vehicle  safety  standards,  and  applying  surli  standards  to  all  vehicles 
without  exirepHon.  As  the  editor  of  FLEET  OWNER  magazine,  l  am  already 
on  record  tu  that  effect.  Bui  I  hud  it  easy  to  understand  why  my  colleagues  cm 
the  Board  of  the  Private  Truck  Connell  felt  faced  with  a  Hobson's  choice  in  this 
matter;  Opposing  any  federal  vehicle  safety  standards  would  have  given  the 
appearance  of  opposing  safety  itself*  Or  opposing  an  exemption  which,  if  it 
can  be  made  workable,  will  likely  redound  to  their  economic  benefit  by  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  purchase  and  operate  less  costly  vehicles.  This  is  why  they  ask  that 
you  make  haste  slowly  in  your  deliberations:  That  you  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  your  search  for  legislation  that  will  serve  the  greatest  public  good  while  offer¬ 
ing  the  greatest  practicable  degree  of  protection  to  all  of  the  many  groups  which 
must  share  the  burden  and  the  cost  of  improving  our  highway  and  traffic  safety 
record. 

We  feel  sure  that  our  basic  objective  Is  the  same  as  yours.  Despite  our  seri¬ 
ous  reservations  about  Title  I.  we  assure  you  that  our  intent  has  been  to  be 
constructive  with  respect  to  ultimate  results*  The  only  special  pleading  we  make 
for  ourselves  is  this :  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  contribute  our  full  share  of  the 
effort ;  assess  m  only  with  our  fair  share  of  the  cost* 


Appendix  A 

Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc,.  Washington,  D.C 

27th  Annual  Meeting,  April  21,  1966,  San  Francisco,  Calif,, 
Sheraton-Pa lace  Hotel 

COt;  NCll,  POSITION  ON  ADMINISTRATION'S  TRANSPORTATION  PROPOSALS 

The  Private  Truck  Council  yields  to  no  one  in  its  interest  in  Highway  Safety* 
The  Council,  as  an  organisation,  and  its  member  companies,  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  history  of  safety  work-going  alt  the  way  from  the  development 
of  median  leal  equipment  through  tlie  design  of  highways,  the  revision  of  traffic 
laws,  to  that  very  important  phase,  the  training  of  the  Individual  driver. 

Likewise  the  Council  approves  and  supports  the  most  efficient,  and  the  most 
fair  and  effective  relationship  of  the  government  to  the  problems  of  highway 
transportation. 

Council  members  feel,  however,  that  even  with  their  background  and  special 
interest  in  this  field  of  transportation,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  fully  comprehend 
and  understand  the  full  impact  and  effect  of  the  Administration's  Transportation 
proposals.  Mature  and  careful  consideration  should  therefore  be  given  these 
proposals  because  they  involve  matters  of  tremendous  scope  in  an  area  of  great 
Importance. 

They  urge  that  time  lie  given  for  additional  hearings,  that  encouragement  be 
given  to  editorial  comment  upon  the  proposed  laws,  that  time  be  given  for  fur¬ 
ther  dialogue,  that  the  Congress  give  itself  the  benefit  of  that  crystallization  of 
public  opinion  which  results  from  the  deep  and  full  understanding  that  comes 
from  a  more  deliberate  approach. 

K.  3005  (H.R.  13228)  and  S,  SO  10  ( H.R.  1S200)  are  of  such  magnitude  and 
have  such  far-reaching  effect  on  the  transportation  Industry  that  much  mere  time 
is  required  for  study  on  the  tMirt  of  all  interested  parties* 

Therefore : 

Pending  much  further  study,  discussion  and  dialogue,  the  Council  takes  a 
position : 

1.  In  opposition  to  Title  I  of  8.  3005  (H.R*  13228)  which  gives  the  Secre¬ 
tary  arbitrary  powers  of  a  confiscatory  nature  over  vehicle  safety  standards 
and  severely  limits  judicial  review  of  his  actions, 

2.  In  opposition  to  that  part  of  Section  6(e)  of  S.  3010  (H.R.  13200) 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  safety 
responsibilities  to  the  new  department. 

It  is  understood  that  Council's  opposition  in  the  above  two  particulars  Is  sub¬ 
ject  to  qualification  after  a  more  thorough  and  detailed  study  and  analysis  of 
the  problems  involved* 

Further,  the  Council  takes  a  position  in  favor  of  a  Department  of  Transportfi- 
tlon  "in  principle/’  as  proposed  In  S.  3010  (H.R.  13200),  with  the  limitation 
that  regulatory  agencies  should  remain  an  arm  of  Congress  and  that  the  new 
Department  should  assist  and  guide  the  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  changes 
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4i Dd  improvements  in  these  agencies,  and  sheu  Id  work  tovviird  the  coord inutiou 
of  their  activities  to  the  end  that  the  most  efficient  transportation  system  be 
developed. 


Statement  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 

As  an  organization  of  health  workers,  concerned  with  any  force  that  exerts 
a  major  influence  on  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  American  people,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  has  been  actively  studying  the  problem  of 
automobile  accidents  for  a  major  part  of  the  past  decade.  During  this  period 
vve  have  offered  testimony  on  legislative  proposals  concerning  accident  preven¬ 
tion  on  a  number  of  occasions.  .  ,  _  ^  ... 

We  have  long  advocated  a  coordinated  rather  than  piecemeal  solution  to  this 
national  problem.  It  is  with  considerable  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  note 
this  trend  in  the  current  discussion  of  automobile  accident  prevention.  I  or 
example,  II. R,  13228  seeks  “to  provide  a  coordinated  national  safety  program 
*  *  *  ?'  The  President  has  recommended  establishing  a  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  of  Presidential  appointees,  and  declared  his  intention  that  “the 
carnage  on  the  highways  must  be  arrested." 

We  are  heartened  bv  this  top-level  recognition  of  the  need  to  control  a  major 
hazard  to  American  lives  and  health.  It  appears  that  this  nation  may  soon 
he  starting  au  effective  campaign  against  slaughter  by  auto.  We  would  like 
to  offer  some  comments  with  the  hope  that  the  important  health  and  medical 
aspects  of  accident  prevention  will  be  adequately  recognized  and  that  health 
and  medical  resources  will  be  used. 

The  competence  of  the  medical  worker  in  accident  prevention  is  of  partic¬ 
ular  importance  in  dealing  with  the  human  factor  in  accidents,  for  example, 
with  forces  that  relate  to  the  driver  as  the  cause  of  accidents.  The  medical 
resource  is  essential,  too,  in  understanding  and  coping  with  the  physiological 
effects  of  accidents,  such  ns  the  extent  of  injury,  symptoms,  and  ways  of  lessen¬ 
ing  injurv  when  accidents  do  occur.  Also,  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
may  be  able  to  save  lives  and  prevent  disability  by  better  emergency  medical 
treatment  and  by  removing  some  of  the  harmful  aspects  of  that  treatment  as  it 

now  exists,  _  T  ,  .  ..  .  „ 

These  are  important  aspects  of  accident  prevention  and  of  reducing  the  toll 
in  human  life  and  injury  when  accidents  do  happen.  Considerable  work  along 
these  lines  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  five  years  by  the  Division  of 
Injurv  Control  (formerly  the  Division  of  Accident  Prevention),  since  Its  crea¬ 
tion,  within  the  Public  Health  Service.  We  believe  this  Division  has  functioned 
well,  considering  the  extreme  limits  on  funds  and  size  of  staff  within  which  it 

has  had  to  operate.  t  ___  ,  , 

We  believe  there  is  an  Important  role  for  this  agency  to  play.  We  hope  that 
any  newly  mounted,  continuing  program  to  combat  automobile  accidents  will 
utilize  fully  the  experience,  knowledge,  and  resources  of  the  injury  control  ex¬ 
perts  within  the  U,S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  competence  of  that  Division, 
Our  official  position,  reflected  in  a  membership  resolution,  advocates  that 
“public  health  agencies  assume  active  roles  in  all  types  of  accident  prevention 
programs/'  We  have  also  asked  “that  consideration  be  given  to  the  advisability 
of  establishing  within  the  Federal  Government,  a  National  Accident  Prevention 
Center,  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  various  accident  prevention  agencies  within 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  improve  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  research,  investigations,  experiments,  and  demonstrations  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  cause  of  and  means  of  preventing  accidents." 

The  President's  recommendation  would  provide  such  a  center  for  Transporta¬ 
tion  Safety*  We  urge  that  medical  and  health  knowledge  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  safety  problems  as  appropriate.  It  is  important  that  research  on  all  the 
medical,  health,  and  physiological  problems  related  to  accidents  be  strengthened 
and  built  into  any  expanding  program,  from  the  beginning. 

It  Is  to  he  expected  that  health  and  medical  research  exjierts  will  be  consulted 
in  connection  with  setting  automobile  safety  standards,  since  the  physiological 
characteristics  of  the  driver,  passenger,  and  pedestrian  are  important  con sidera- 
t  ions  in  this  urea.  Epidemiologic  studies  of  accidents  including  all  factors  of 
causation  would  contribute  significantly  to  an  intelligent  basis  for  developing 
sound  approaches  to  safety.  Important  among  the  health  resources  are  health 
departments  who,  through  years  of  experience  in  safety  programs,  have  devel¬ 
oped  considerable  expertise  in  this  area.  Skilled  bio  statisticians,  health  edu- 
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eator.%  clinicians  experienced  in  chronic  disease  screening  programs,  to  name  a 
few,  could  materially  benefit  this  effort  to  improve  safety  programs. 

From  our  experience  we  see  no  reason  to  postpone  introducing  all  standards 
for  at  least  two  years*  Certain  accepted  standards  can  be  effective  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  The  administering  agency  might  be  given  authority  to  inaugurate 
those  which  have  been  sufficiently  investigated.  We  would  like  to  recall  at  this 
point  that  considerable  research  and  study  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  If  that  study  indicates  that  certain  minimum  standards  are  essential 
for  saving  lives  or  preventing  injuries,  why  should  we  allow  a  “grace  juried"  of 
two  years  before  we  even  start  the  program  rolling  to  sa  ve  those  lives  and  prevent 
those  injuries? 

Fight  years  ago  in  1958,  the  Governing  Council  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  gave  recognition  to  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  seat  belts  “which 
meet  acceptable  standards.1'  Four  years  ago,  in  1962,  our  organization  advised 
the  Chairman  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that  we  supported  a  bill  before  the  Commit* 
tee  at  that  time  "to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  in  interstate  commerce  for  use 
In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety  standards/1 

We  see  no  reason  to  take  now  a  weaker  position  than  we  did  in  those  earlier 
years.  The  need  for  standards  has  increased  rather  than  diminished.  We  arc 
aware  of  few  if  any  agency  outside  the  government  that  bos  committed  itself 
to  correcting  dangerous  design  factors,  to  identifying  and  supplying  safety 
devices,  to  policing  abuses  by  irresponsible  manufacturers.  Yet  there  are  auto¬ 
mobile  and  equipment  features  which  contribute  to  accidents,  or  cause  death  and 
unnecessary  disability  once  an  accident  has  occurred.  No  responsible  agency 
is  going  to  force  the  manufacturing  industry  into  a  position  that  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  nature  of  the  minimum  standard  as  that  standard  relates  to  loss 
of  life  and  human  injury.  Our  main  concern  is  individual  human  life  and  well¬ 
being,  Therefore,  let  us  not  tolerate  needless  delays. 

As  one  expert  has  pointed  out.  Federal  safety  regulation  is  precisely  what  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has  been  doing  In  the  field  of  aviation  for  forty- 
five  years— "not  the  least  of  its  results  being  that  it  is  much  safer  to  fly  in  an 
airplane  than  to  drive  in  an  automobile/1 

Setting  standards  immediately  for  tires,  as  advocated  in  II. R.  688.  and  re¬ 
quiring  appropriate  safety  devices  on  automobiles,  and  advocated  in  H.R.  414, 
seem  to  be  proposals  that  could  be  incorporated  easily  into  the  framework  of  a 
coordinated  national  safety  program  as  proposed  In  IT.R.  18228  and  H.R.  12548. 
We  favor  the  general  functions  outlined  for  a  coordinated  program,  such  ns 
establishing  standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  equipment,  expanding  safety 
research  and  development,  and  providing  financial  aid  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  State  safety  programs. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  number  of  different  approaches  are  being  suggested, 
since  many  different  causes  contribute  to  automobile  accidents.  The  only  pro¬ 
gram  which  can  succeed  is  a  program  sufficiently  funded,  staffed,  and  supported 
to  move  ahead  in  many  areas — automotive  design  that  will  not  sacrifice  safety 
to  glamour:  driver  behavior  whether  affected  by  driver  training,  public  safety 
campaigns,  by  medical  examination,  or  by  greater  attention  to  the  drinking 
driver,  the  young  driver,  or  the  old  driver ;  the  highway,  including  its  designs 
and  markings,  signals,  warnings,  lighting,  and  possibly  speed  limits;  and  traffic 
control,  including  the  entire  area  of  licensing,  the  role  of  insurance,  ticketing  and 
penalty  mechanisms,  and  accident  investigation  and  reporting. 

We  hope  the  health  and  medical  sectors  will  be  depended  upon  for  important 
roles  in  a  strong,  new  program.  It  is  baffling  indeed  to  work,  as  we  do  in  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  to  protect  people  from  the  diseases  of 
contagion  and  aging  and  then  see  lives  snuffed  out,  and  health  ruined,  by 
slaughter  on  the  highway.  We  appreciate  the  careful  attention  this  Committee 
is  giving  the  important  subject  of  automobile  accident  prevention.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  all  of  ns  that  a  wel  1-ha  lanced,  strong  program  result  from  these 
deliberations.  You  have  our  support  for  such  a  program. 


Statement  of  Merrill  J.  Allen,  O.B.,  Pu.  D.,  on  Behalf  of  the  American 
Opto  metric  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Merrill  James 
Allen.  I  am  a  professor  of  optometry  at  Indiana  University,  and  have  heen  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  faculty  since  the  Division  of  Optometry  was  formed  in  1953. 
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I  am  a  native  of  Texas,  obtained  my  iMtmuabrte  mJ*  : ^glwJSr 

verslty,  and  my  professional  education  “1  isS^md 

where  1  was  awarded  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  1041,  masters  in  U  T  h  r 

a  Vh.  D.  decree  in  1D40.  My  education  was  intermixed  by  two  years  of  duty 
in  the  Navy ;  lirst  as  a  seaman  second  class  and  later  as  an  ensign  and  lieu 
j,g.  I  now  hold  the  rank  of  lientenant  couimiinder  l  bNK-  research 

TJiirlft*  the  oust  seven  years  I  have  lieen  engaged  in  the  various  research 
projects^  one  to  study  children's  vision  under  a  Public  Health  Service  S^ant, 
a  contVaet  with  the  Air  Force  to  « 
problems  with  vision.  Another  was  a  one-year  stud*  for  the  Air '  *  ^ce  < 
visvnl  perform ance  and  high  luminosity  connected  with  various  ophthalmic 
niters  1  also  directed  a  motorists'  night  vision  research  project  under  a  firauj 
tn  Indiana  University  from  the  American  Optometric  Foundation,  rids  pro- 
duced  31  i»ul)licutlons  which  have  appeared  in  optometric,  engineering,  antomo- 

Hve  and  safety  journals,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad*  M  T  _ 

In  addition  to  niv  membership  in  the  American  Optometric  Association,  *_ 
member  St  the  American  Academy  of  Optometry,  the  Association  fw  Research 
in  Ophthalmology,  the  American  Association  of  University  I  nifessors.  the 
goeplv  of  Sigma  XL,  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  I  have  designed  marketable  instruments  for  vision,  testing,  teaching, 
aii<I  recording*  I  have  authored  more  than  siarty-flve  articles  deal  mg  with  vflii- 
ouw  aspects  of  visual  research  which  have  been  published  My  actMties  tm 
elude  lecturing  and  television  appearances  in  this  country  and  one  for  b 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Company*  Much  of  my  time  has  been  devoted  to  researc 
iii  the  Held  of  accident  prevention,  particularly  that  having  to  do  with  aur 

The  African  Optometric  Association  wholeheartedly  supports  the  Pjrpoeesof 
the  bill ;  namely  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries.  nm  proneriy 
damage  resulting  from  traffic  accidents.  Its  position  is  best  expressed  in  three 
recently-adopted  resolutions,  as  follow:  ...  ,  * 

"1  Whereas  highway  accidents  are  taking  increasing  tolls  <rf  human  life .  and 
"Whereas  adverse  visual  circumstances  are  frequently  contributing  factors  in 

vehicular  accidents :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  ,  ,  .  A  .* 

“Resolved.  That  the  American  Optometric  Association  does  hereby  pledge  its 
continuing  assistance  and  cooperation  to  all  enforcement,  inmtlgftt^e,  hisu ranee, 
and  smv  other  agencies  or  institutions  to  determine  the  part  played  by  vision  in 
accident  situations  and  to  continue  to  assist  in  determining  what  may  be  done  tc 

reduce  future  accidents,  , 

"2.  Whereas  highway  deaths  and  injuries  are  continuing  to  rise ,  and 
"Whereas  improvements  might  he  made  in  the  design  of  motor  vehicles  t 
nrovide  £rn‘fit(*r  visual  scone  *  Now,  therefore,  he  it  . 

“  Remind,  That  the  American  Optometric  Association  pledges  its  assishnicc 
and  cooperation  to  the  automotive  Industry  to  improve  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  motor  vehicles  for  the  further  reduction  of  visual  hindrance  . 

"3  Whereas  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  encountered  hy  motor  vehicle  nd 
ministrators  in  determining  whether  certain  drivers  should  be  licensed  to  opiate 
u  motor  vehicle  because  of  some  visual  problem ;  and 

’  Whereas  safe  modern  driving  frequently  requires  high  speeds  and  t^neuver- 
ability  which  demand  the  best  attainable  day  and  night  vision ,  Now,  therefore, 

“JEeaoIirad  That  the  American  Optometric  Association  pledges  its  support  to 
the  program  of  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  to 
upgrade  drivers1  Hanging  laws  and  procedures;  and  tie  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  American  Optometric  Association  urges  its  constituent 
state  associations  and  members  to  lend  their  support  to  uriM  state  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  necessary  staff  and  facilities  to  help  update  driver -test!  k 
procedures :  and  be  it  further  ,  w 

“  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  lie  transmitted  to  the  American  As 

sedation  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators.”  MJfc  .  T  *  *,T  r1#1S!J, 

There  is  appended  hereto  some  reprints  entitled  Automobile  I^iuid  Glaas 
Tint,”  '‘Misuse  of  Red  Light  on  Automobiles,  and  ‘Automobile  ’Visibility 

^Optometric  interest  In  highway  safety  Includes  not  only  the  care  of  the  eyes  of 
the  automobile  driver  through  visual  standards  for  drivers  licenfies,  but  also  in 
the  design  of  motor  vehicles,  highways,  signs,  and  signal  systems*  Anyone  wh 
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drives  in  the  nation’s  capital  can’t  help  but  appreciate  the  importance  of  signs 
used  to  direct  traffic.  On  some  streets,  traffic  is  one  way  during  certain  hours  in 
the  morning  and  then  is  reversed  during  the  evening  hours,  and  this  is  true  only 
five  clays  in  the  week.  Then,  toof  the  effect  of  glare  and  night  vision  of  the  driver 
are  also  examples  of  visual  problems  deserving  of  further  research. 

Thirty-six  years  ago  the  American  Opto  metric  Association  began  sponsoring 
significant  automobile  safety  research  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A,  It.  Tuner  at 
Iowa  State  University,  References  to  these  studies  are  conveniently  listed  on 
pages  i fid,  1(57,  180,  and  181  in  a  publication  by  Chilton  &  Company  entitled 
Industrial  Vision,  authored  by  Henry  W.  Hof s tetter,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  American  Optometrie  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  the  American  Optometrie  Associa¬ 
tion  wholeheartedly  supports  the  bill  which  you  have  introduced  and  stands 
ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  fn  carrying  out  its  objectives. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Statement  of  Alfred  L.  Moseley,  A.M,t  L.H.D.,  Research  Director,  Trauma 
Research  Institute.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Section  307  of  S,  3005  provides  for  confidential  research  information  developed 
in  accident  investigation. 

This  provision  should  be  deleted  and  in  Its  place  an  obligatory  revelation  of 
findings  fn  the  courts,  and  in  whatever  other  circumstances  are  reasonable.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  such  a  position, 

A,  The  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  there  are  three  major  areas  of  informa¬ 
tion  :  ]>eopIe,  cars,  and  roadways.  People  either  will  or  will  not  cooperate  in  the 
investigation  by  the  police  or  by  a  research  group.  If  they  will  cooperate  they 
tell  their  story.  If  they  will  not  cooperate,  no  logic  will  pry  them  loose.  Some 
who  talk  as  witnesses  are  masters  of  fabrication  and  should  be  known  as  such. 
Rmdtrati#  do  not  always  record  what  happens  in  a  collision  course,  but  there  is 
always  some  information  at  the  scene.  It  Is  objective  in  nature,  factual  in  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  modified  little  by  interpretation.  Records  of  a  collision  course 
on  the  street  are  perishable,  often  within  24  hours.  Opportunity  for  recording 
is  available  to  those  who  arrive  to  study  at  the  earliest  time,  and  then  the  records 
arc  gone. ^  police  departments  seldom  do  an  even  minimal  job  of  study  of  the 
scene.  When  a  research  group  accomplishes  this  its  records  are  important  to  all 
parties  in  the  case.  Oars  faithfully  record  what  happened  in  a  collision  in  manv 
ways.  They  may  not  be  examined  in  many  jurisdictions  without  permission  of 
the  owner,  or  without  ( a)  an  arrest  and  (b)  a  search  warrant  which  must  sjmeify 
what  you  will  find,  and  where — and  yon  don’t  know  in  advance  (c)  a  court  order 
Impounding  the  vehicle.  If  a  court  order  or  warrant  is  used  in  getting  in  forma- 
rion,  then  one  is  responsible  to  the  court  for  the  findings,  Examining  cars  for 
design  description,  condition  description,  injury  production,  and  complicity  in  a 
case  *  such  as  hit-run)  may  involve  severe  dismantling.  This  can  be  done  once. 
Xo  other  examiner  can  be  certain  of  covering  the  same  procedures  or  making  the 
same  observations.  Since  this  affects  the  admissibility  and  also  the  weight  of 
Information  in  subsequent  examinations  it  automatically  requires  that  first  exam¬ 
ination*  be  available  to  the  courts.  Careful  research  examinations  will  make 
observations  which  are  of  great  importance  affecting  cause,  driver  identification, 
or  a  circumstance  useful  to  n  defendant  In  a  criminal  matter.  Such  information 
should  not  be  privileged. 

R.  There  Is  a  presumption  that  traffic  cases  are  accidents,  and  some  mnv  be. 
In  12,%  cases  in  my  work  there  is  one  ease  which  would  he  reasonably  called 
murder.  There  are  cases  of  deliberate  collision,  two  resulting  In  jail  sentences* 
There  are  cases  In  which  vehicles  have  been  tampered  with  prior  to  collision, 
raising  a  suspicion  of  murder.  There  are  numerous  Instances  of  vehicle  failure, 
some  of  which  are  of  such  nature  as  to  trigger  a  collision  course.  There  are 
caws  in  which  an  important  pathology  is  found  in  some  primary  person.  None 
of  these  findings  are  of  such  nature  that  they  should  be  privileged. 

0.  In  the  civil  cases  growing  out  of  traffic  collisions  the  oases  which  go  to  trial 
appear  to  he  those  in  which  the  issues  of  fact  cannot  be  settled  due  to  paucity 
of  Information.  Factual  disclosure  can  make  trial  unnecessary.  In  other  cases 
the  settlement  demand  demands  trial.  Here  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is 
relevant. 
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B.  Time  spent  in  court  is  very  useful  to  the  researches  He  finds  what  the 
subetfl utial  issues  are,  and  how  they  are  managed.  He  learns  the  law  which 
affects  his  work.  He  sees  principals  and  witnesses  performing  under  oath  ami 
their  behavior  is  one  which  is  very  revealing*  Time  spent  in  ihe  court  room 
should  be  included  in  case  planning.  When  testimony  is  required  from  specialists 
who  should  not  be  in  court  for  an  entire  case,  the  courts  are  usually  agreeable 
to  an  “appointment*'  for  testimony, 

E*  Some  police  department  policies  hold  that  conference  with  defense  counsel 
prior  to  trial  to  discuss  issues  and  evidence  is  very  valuable  to  efficiency  and 
economy  in  ihe  eases*  This  policy  of  full  disclosure,  which  includes  research 
findings,  may  make  an  agreement  about  the  defense  plea,  and  minimize  trial 
time. 

F.  A  very  important  aspect  of  any  ease  is  that  the  facts  belong  to  the  par- 
tlcil tfints.  They  have  a  proprietary  right  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  Thus  there 
is  a  real  obligation  to  those  whose  lives  are  affected,  and  who  could  not  get  the 
information  for  themselves.  There  Is  a  moral  duty  to  the  injured  and  the  dead 
on  t  he  part  of  a n yon  e  who  inv  estiga  tes  or  resea  rches, 

H.  In  my  own  research  on  traffic  deaths  the  presumption  was  made  that  we 
should  avoid  court  procedures.  Many  people  agreed  with  this.  For  the  first 
two  years  no  staff  jierson  appeared  as  a  witness.  However,  one  person  was 
routinely  assigned  to  attend  the  trials  in  criminal  matters.  Later,  there  were 
requests  for  assistance  in  criminal  cases  by  the  police  departments.  We  re¬ 
quested  that  a  summons  be  issued.  The  prosecutors  were  always  fair  and  the 
defendant  was  given  fair  play  in  that  findings  both  for  and  against  him  were 
placed  in  evidence.  This  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  thus  dearly 
in  the  public  interest. 

We  did  not  participate  in  any  civil  cases,  and  in  the  meantime  in  only  one, 
I  believe  now  that  this  was  wrong  as  a  research  position,  and  wrong  as  a  posi- 
tion  of  community  responsibility. 

Disclosure  of  research  results  will  not  impede  the  progress  of  research,  or  its 
accomplishments,  and  participation  iu  court  activities  is  an  important  asset  to  the 
researcher's  knowledge.  Court  time  is  minimal,  but  the  research  rewards  are 
great. 

Alfred  L*  Moseley. 


Statement  of  Haskell  B.  Schultz 

I  want  to  comment  on  some  aspects  of  safe  driving  which,  although  not  as 
sensational  as  violent,  highway  mishaps,  nevertheless  represent  the  only  iwssible 
chance  for  a  successful  national  safety  program. 

I  refer  to  three  types  of  preventable  accidents  which  account  for  6 5%  of  ft  11 
urban  automobile  accidents  and  85%  of  alt  automobile  Injuries.  These  are  the 
commonest  kinds  of  accidents,  the  every  day  collisions  which  account  for  the 
greatest  part  of  our  enormous  annual  toll  in  human  injury,  property  damage, 
together  with  considerable  loss  of  life. 

Dramatic  or  not,  these  three  kinds  of  accidents  deserve  the  concentrated  at  ten- 
tion  of  this  committee  for  the  very  reason  that  they  arc  preventable — preventable 
by  a  massive  driver  education  program  conducted  cn  a  national  scale,  and  by  a 
massive  driver  revision  of  some  outmoded  traffic  ordinances. 

If  such  preventive  efforts  had  accomplished  a  10  per  cent  annual  reduction 
in  our  annual  accident  toll  instead  of  the  increases  sustained*  there  would  have 
been  11  million  fewer  accidents  over  the  past  three  years — an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  total  of  all  automobile  accidents  in  And  this  can  be  done. 

The  three  preventable  accidents  are 

Those  which  occur  at  unregulated  intersections : 

Those  occurring  at  stop  streets ;  and 

Bear-end  collisions  which  result  from  following  too  closely* 

There  is  a  specific  driving  technique  for  each  one  of  a  dozen  types  of  preventable 
accidents.  New  drivers  having  the  advantage  of  personal  instruction  in  public 
and  private  driving  schools  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  every  one  of 
them.  At  present,  these  techniques  are  not  being  taught  anywhere. 

However,  on  the  massive  scale  that  a  national  program  would  entail,  it  would 
be  unrealistic  and  impractical  to  present  more  than  the  three  most  important 
techniques. 
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If  you  will  forgive  a  mixed  metaphor,  an  ounce  of  accident  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  flesh.  I  learned  this  lesson  the  hard  way.  In  1036*  after 
seven  years  in  the  taxicab  business,  our  company  was  faced  with  the  alternatives 
of  accident  prevention  or  financial  ruin. 

The  successive  failure  of  several  insurance  companies  which  had  been  provid¬ 
ing  our  taxicab  liability  coverage  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  out  a  deduct¬ 
ible  policy  and  assume  a  portion  of  our  own  risk.  Since  wo  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  more  than  two  full  claims,  our  only  hope  for  a  successful  operation  was 
to  be  able  to  control  accidents. 

I  made  it  a  policy  to  ride  with  every  new  driver  and  some  of  the  older  ones 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  accidents.  In  time,  I  formulated  a  safe 
driving  program  which,  after  30  years,  is  not  only  still  in  use  in  my  company,  but 
has  been  adopted  by  other  much  larger  companies  which  have  paid  us  substan¬ 
tial  fees  for  consulting  services. 

The  only  accidents  for  which  we  hold  out  drivers  responsible  are  the  three 
kinds  of  accidents  I  have  enumerated.  In  exchange,  we  require  conscientious 
observance  of  the  three  specific  safe-driving  procedures  established  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  Of  course,  we  do  not  tolerate  reckless  driving  or  gross  negligence. 

Our  program  has  been  successful  for  the  past  30  years  because  we  concentrate 
only  on  avoidable  accidents;  we  do  not  try  to  cope  with  the  Impossible.  I  am 
sure  this  committee  is  not  searching  for  the  cause  of  every  type  of  accident,  bat 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  reasonable  possibility  of  attaining  a  consistant  an- 
nuat  reduction.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  can  be  accomplished  where 
the  frequency  is  great  enough  to  offer  potential  reductions. 

The  kind  of  blanket  solution  to  fit  all  accidents  that  safety  authorities  have 
been  searching  for  la  impossible  of  attainment.  It  is  as  if  the  medical  profession 
were  to  look  for  a  single  serum  to  cure  all  diseases.  The  simple  fact  is,  there 
are  certain  types  of  accidents  that  are  preventable  and  other  types  that  arc  not. 
The  sensible  approach  is  to  concentrate  only  on  the  kind  of  accidents  that  can 
be  presented.  Intelligently  administered,  a  program  to  reduce  Just  those  acci¬ 
dents  that  can  be  prevented  is  in  itself  a  gargantuan  task.  That  goes  for  acci¬ 
dents;  now  about  drivers. 

I  am  sure  this  committee  is  familiar  with  the  statistics  Indicating  that  con¬ 
servatively  85%  of  ail  accidents  involve  first  offenders,  or  those  who  have  never 
had  a  traffic  violation.  Eighty  dive  percent,  of  all  drivers  arc  average,  good 
drivers. 

Often,  after  explaining  the  safe  driving  principles  we  advocate,  a  person  will 
say,  “Why,  that  is  the  way  I  always  drive.’*  That  is  almost  true,  but  not  exactly. 
The  slight  variation  in  driving  techniques,  although  often  the  difference  between 
life  and  death,  is  not  at  all  related  to  driving  ability,  experience,  or  the  lack 
of  it  An  informed  beginner  is  a  safer  driver  than  an  experienced  driver.  The 
long-held  premise  that  accidents  generally  are  a  result  of  human  weakness  is  a 
fallacy  r  the  cause  of  most  accidents  is  merely  a  lack  of  know-how. 

Let  me  show  you  a  common  unjustifiable  premise  altributed  to  human  frailty 
and  endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  unanimity  of  official  opinion.  As  you  may 
know,  collisions  that  occur  at  uncontrolled  intersections,  where  there  are  no 
traffic  signal  controls  or  stop  signs,  account  for  one  of  the  most  frequent  tyj«es 
of  urban  accidents.  The  offense  commonly  charged  is  “the  failure  to  yield  the 
right  of  way,11 

This  has  1>een  uni  versa  I  doctrine  for  n  very  long  time.  Suppose  we  analyze  it: 
When  this  kind  of  collision  occurs,  we  must  assume  that  the  driver  on  the  left, 
finding  himself  heading  for  an  imminent  crash.  had  an  arbitrary  choice  of  stop¬ 
ping  or  of  willfully  failing  to  yield.  Is  that  t possible?  Can't  it  simply  be  that 
neither  driver  was  able  to  stop  in  time  and  that  neither  one  could  have  yielded, 
however  desperately  lie  may  have  wanted  and  tried  to  do  so?  The  burned -up 
rubber  skid  marks  should  be  convincing  enough  evidence  of  that, 

PREVENTING  VNRKGULATEn  INTERSECTION  ACCIDENTS 

Intersections  in  residential  areas  are  mostly  from  25  to  30  feet  wide.  Stopping 
distance  charts  show  that  at  20  mph  it  takes  about  50  feet  to  bring  a  ear  to  a  stop. 

Tills  is  a  typical  traffic  incident : 

A  driver  is  approaching  an  intersection  at  20  mph  and  reaches  a  point  25  feet 
from  the  comer.  Now,  It  is  going  to  take  50  feet  to  stop,  and  the  street  is  25  to  30 
feet  wide,  he  cannot  possibly  bring  his  ear  to  a  stop  until  he  practically  crossed 
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fur  “her  reduces  the  stopping  distance.  This  practice  should  be  used  when 
onimmohiiiar  an  Intersection  when  the  signal  light  is  green.  ...  - 

PT7l  lik*»  to  offer  another  glaring  example  of  a  dangerous  driving  procedure 
which  is  stubbornly  endorsed  by  many  safety  authorities  and i  traffic 

The  following  is  erroneously  considered  a  safe  procedure  in  entering  or  cross- 
in JVm  intStlon  controlled  by  a  stop  sign :  This  common  practice  *  to  *op  at 
the  eros*  walk  ease  into  the  intersection,  look  both  ways,  and  if  no  care  ar 
"I^lto  proceed  icross  the  boulevard.  As  I  have  indicated  that  procedure  is 
tlH.  mosf  dangerous  way  to  cross  or  drive  upon  a  preferential  boulevard.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  can  prove  it  is  more  dangerous  than  not  stopping.  However, 
be  it  understood,  when  I  say  “not  stopping”  I  do  not  mean  ignoring  the  stop  s  gn. 

STOP  STREET  ACCIDENTS 

\nv  street  whose  junction  with  a  preferential  boulevard  is  regulate*]  by  a  stop 
sigu  is  eo^sider^l  a  stop  street.  The  law  requires  all  traffic  approaching  the 
buiilevard  to  come  to  a  full  stop.  The  lawful  rate  of  speed  on  preferential  streets 
is  usually  from  HO  to  35  mph. 

A  common  traffic  situation :  nn.A  itvSvon  nintM  « 

A  car  approaches  a  preferential  boulevard  or  stop  street,  ^he  driver  m^es  a 
full  ston  at  the  crosswalk.  He  looks  both  ways  and  sees  no  on-coming  cars.  He 
stepson  ?he  gas.  moving  into  the  Intersection  about  .1  to  10  mph.  Crossing  the 
curb  line  about  three  to  five  feet  into  the  intersection  and  liking  again,  he 
denlv  sees  a  car  approaching  from  his  left  40  to  .»0  feet  away.  *  un  •  J 

ade  his  legal  stop  and  is  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  through  street,  his  foot  s  on 
the accelerator.  The  through  street  is  40  feet  wide;  the  car  is ,  now  from 5  tol7 
fiH-t  from  the  center.  At  10  mph  lie  needs  about  2.»  feet  in  which  to  stop.  The 
car  on  the  boulevard  traveling  the  legal  speed  of  30  mph  cannot  be  stopi*ed. 
stopped  in  less  than  100  feet.  A  collision  apiiears  imminent. 

SOME  FACT8  AND  FIGURES 

The  car  approaching  the  boulevard  stopjHHl  at  the  crosswalk.  At  this  point 
he  was  approximatelyS30  feet  from  the  center  of  the 

♦i  r<t  utpn  on  the  gas  shift  into  second,  and  reach  the  center  of  the  intersection 
would  take  2 %  seconds.  The  time  would  be  the  same  ^ 

mission.  The  car  on  the  boulevard  ia  trevell^  ^  30  fwt  a  M^ndL 

Fortv-five  time  2%  is  112%  feet.  The  car  on  the  boulevard,  112%  reet  away,  is 
as  close  to  the  center  of  The  intersection  as  the  car  stopped  at  the  crosswalk. 
They  both  can  reach  the  center  of  the  intersection  at  the  same  Instant. 

Analysis  ,  . 

Making  a  full  stop  at  the  crosswalk  at  a  stop  street  does  not  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  collision.  Although  the  driver  looks  both  ways,  his  view  can 
Ms^ly  Se  restrict^  by  cars  parked  at  the  curb,  trees,  shrubbery,  or  a  building 
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located  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  Often*  after  looking  once  and  seeing  no 
approaching  cars,  drivers  will  continue  confidently  and  take  only  a  quick  glance 
as  they  drive  past  the  parked  ears.  At  this  point,  even  going  5  to  10  mph,  the 
car  cannot  be  stopped  before  reaching  the  center  of  the  intersection.  The  other 
half  of  the  boulevard  may  be  blocked  by  traffic.  The  approaching  car  on  the 
through  street  50  feet  away  cannot  stop  within  100  feet  Whether  or  nor  he 
ean  stop  in  time  is  problematical*  the  fact  is  too  often  they  cannot 

This  is  the  solution 

In  order  to  avoid  accidents  in  this  particular  situation,  the  emphasis  should 
not  be  placed  on  just  making  a  full  stop  at  the  stop  street,  but  on  WHERE  the 
stop  should  take  place.  It  is  obvious  that  the  farther  from  the  intersection  the 
driver  stops,  the  shorter  becomes  his  field  of  vision  either  left  or  right.  By  the 
saint  token,  the  closer  he  stops  to  the  center  of  the  Intersection  the  further  lie  ean 
see  to  his  left  or  right 

Isn’t  it  sensible  that  the  car  should  stop  at  the  safest  point?  The  first  lane  of 
a  through  street  is  the  parking  lane.  Traffic  does  not  travel  in  the  parking  lanes. 
The  next  lane  hnmed lately  adjacent  to  the  parking  lane  is  a  driving  lane. 
Obviously,  if  the  driver  approaching  the  through  street  comes  to  a  fail  stop 
in  the  parking  lane  with  the  front  bumper  a  foot  or  two  from  the  driving  lane, 
he  has  the  best  possible  view.  Then,  when  the  advancing  car  on  the  boulevard 
comes  into  view,  the  car  would  be  stopped  and  remain  stopped  until  traffic 
cleared.  Stopped  in  the  parking  lane  a  driver  can  see  200  feet  either  way. 
Anytime  a  car  is  in  motion,  in  this  parking  lane  area,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  collision. 

Therefore,  when  coming  to  a  stop  at  a  boulevard,  always  stop  within  the 
parking  lane — not  at  the  crosswalk.  The  parking  lane  area  can  really  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  Safety  Lane, 

Of  course,  when  pedestrians  are  crossing,  stop  twice— once  for  the  safety  of 
the  pedestrians,  and  again  in  the  parking  lane  for  your  own  safety.  It  would 
be  quite  unrealistic  to  expect  drivers  always  to  stop  twice.  Many  don’t  stop  once. 

Whore  parking  is  restricted  on  certain  boulevards,  there  Is  a  slight  variation 
of  the  above  rule,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  It  should  not  he  necessary  to  go 
into  that  at  this  time. 

Not  a  single  day  passes  without  people  getting  killed  driving  across  highway 
intersections,  and  the  reason  for  these  violent  crashes  is  mostly  that,  motorists 
became  dangerously  conditioned  by  these  unrealistic  regulations  requiring  them 
to  stop  too  far  hack  from  the  corner. 

In  rural  areas*  trees,  fences,  vegetation,  signs,  etc,  can  easily  restrict  the  view 
two  to  three  hundred  feet.  That  may  be  considered  n  safe  distance  by  some* 
but  often  cars  traveling  at  high  rates  of  speed  arc  unable  to  stop  within  two 
to  three  hundred  feet. 

When  crossing  highways,  there  should  be  no  argument  that  drivers  should  get 
Into  the  habit  of  driving  right  up  to  the  road.  As  a  passenger  I  have  had  to  warn 
people  many  times  abcuit  stopping  too  far  bark, 

REA  ft  END  ACCIDENTS  OR  COLLISIONS  DUE  TO  FOLLOWING  TOO  CLOSELY 

These  accidents  take  place  when  one  ear  stops  unexpectedly  and  the  ear  behind 
is  following  too  closely  to  stop  in  time  to  prevent  a  collision. 

Example 

Two  ears  are  traveling  20  mph,  one  15  feet  behind  the  other.  An  incident  takes 
place  prompting  the  driver  of  the  first  ear  to  stop  without  warning. 

At  the  moment  when  the  rear  driver  sees  the  ear  ahead  starting  to  stop,  his 
font  is  on  the  accelerator  whereas  the  front  driver’s  foot  is  on  the  brake  pedal. 
This  means,  the  front  car  is  now  one-half  stopped  and  will  complete  its  stop  in 
25  feet,  to  avoid  a  collision,  the  rear  driver  will  require  the  full  50  feet  of  stopping 
distance,  10  feet  more  than  is  available. 

This  kind  of  accident  accounts  for  a  very  large  percentage  of  ell  urban  accb 
dents  and  an  even  larger  percentage  of  highway  accidents. 

I  don’t  know  how  anyone  can  explain  how  a  driver  ean  keep  from  becoming 
momentarily  distracted,  or  avoid  acting  on  sudden  impluse,  or  Ik1  more  skillful 
and  use  better  judgment,  but  I  do  know  that  if  following  too  closely  is  a  cause 
of  accidents,  not  following  too  closely  can  be  a  remedy.  The  rule  given  for  pre¬ 
venting  this  accident  Is  to  drive  one  car  length  behind  the  car  ahead  for  every  10 
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m,.h  of  speed.  Tint  as  unfmagivatlve  as  It  is,  this  must  la>  considered  classified 
information  because  it  is  kept  pretty  much  a  secret.  This  is  very  high 
Occident,  and  one  that  can  be  substantially  reduced  by  extensive  mass  eomiitunica- 
t  ioli.  A  goisl  ail  firm  can  think  of  many  ways  to  effectivelycOTnmimteate  thta ^in¬ 
formation  to  the  driving  pubUe.  One  practical  way  wotdd  be  *“ 
how  far  he  is  when  he  can  see  only  the  bumper  of  the  tar  a  beach  or  Llie  rt  a  r 
tires,  or  the  pavement.  And  how  much  pavement  a  driver  should  he  able  to »  see 
at  given  speeds  to  be  considered  safe.  Reducing  just  this  one  type  of  accident 
would  greutlv  affect  our  national  accident  toll.  ..  , 

I'll  bv  repeating  mv  opening  statement:  Try  to  prevent  the  kinds  of  ac¬ 
cidents  that  can  avoided  and  forget  the  rest.  With  all  the  talented  people 
all  the  money  and  resources  available*  we  can  achieve  a  tremendous  and  dramatic 
reduction  in  property  damage*  personal  Injury  and-most  important- in  loss  of 

life. 


Statement  of  Jeffrey  O'Connell 

A  few  days  ago  Lyndon  Johnson*  in  complaining  at  a  White  House  gathering 
about  the  auto  industry's  opposition  to  federal  regulation  of  the  design  *  f  1 
automobile,  looked  straight  at  a  group  of  leaders  m  the  an  to  toduMry  and  said, 
-You  are  going  to  have  to  quench  your  thirst  for  &  little  hloocL 

A nd  the  President  was  not  exaggerating.  Even  now  while  asserting  before  Con* 
<rress  that  “they  have  got  the  safety  message"  and,  indeed*  malting  for  federal 
regulation  of  their  products,  the  car  makers  are  at  thin  very  moment  exhibiting 
a  shameless  thirst  for  their  customers’  blood.  Take  the  attitude  ofthe  car  maker 
toward  the  teenage  driver.  It  has  long  been  a  tragic  truism  that  the  ^tomoliilc 
inflicts  its  worst  damage  on  the  young.  Traffic  accidents  in  addition  to  killing  a 
disproportionate  number  of  the  young,  are  the  number  one  cause  of  death  among 
youths  and  children.  More  young  people  die  from  automobile  accidents  than 
from  any  other  cause.  Forty  two  percent  of  nil  the  13  to  2o  year  old  youths  in 
America  who  died  in  a  recent  10  year  span  died  as  a  result  of  traffic  acetdenta 
As  a  corollary,  the  young  not  only  suffer  grievous  damage  from  the  automo¬ 
bile  but  inflict  U,  As  long  reflected  in  insurance  rates,  the  young  are  iiiecma- 
pnrablr  our  worst  drivers.  According  to  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation— 
an  institution  financed  and  controlled  by  the  car  makers— drivers  under  age 
and  teenage  drivers  clearly  cause  ft  disproportionate  share  of  traffic  accidents. 
Drivers  under  the  age  2T*  constitute  Iff  percent  of  the  licensed  drivers  and  cause 
341  percent  of  the  accidents.  Two  of  every  five  teenage  drivers  are  involved  in 

traffic  accidents  yearly,  ,  .  ,  ,  *  „ 

Ohvhmslr  with  young  people  at  the  height  of  their  physical  powers— for  ex¬ 
ample.  they  have  the  quickest  reactions— the  explanation  for  their  dismal  driv¬ 
ing  record  rests  In  large  measure  on  their  attitude.  Thus  we  And  the 
Safety  Foundation  answering  the  question  “What  accounts  for  [youths] 
poor  driving  record'"  by  listing ; 

Aggressive  personality  traits. 

Unsound  and  immature  judgment. 

Lark  of  cooperative  attitudes. 

Willingness  to  take  undue  risks. 

To  remedy  such  deficient  attitudes  fas  well  ns  to  improve  driving  skills)  the 
car  maker  disseminate  widely  to  young  people  pamphlets  exhorting  the  teen¬ 
ager  to  cultivate  safe,  responsible,  courteous  driving  habits— pamphlets  en¬ 
titled  “Good  Driving  Practices:  Courtesy*  *  *  Control.  Common  Ei eiise 
(Chrysler).  “How  to  Earn  the  Key  to  Dad's  Car”  fFord),  RIGHT  behind  the 
wheel”  (CM).  Similarly,  the  carmakers  enthusiastically  endorse  high  school 
driver  education  to  develop,  according  to  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  the 
attitudes,  skills  and  understanding  required  in  safe  *  »  *  driving.  According 
to  the  Foundation.  “Today’s  grim  traffic  accident  statistics  reflect  hit-or-miss 
methods  on  preparing  youth  for  good  traffic  citizenship.” 

<TIit-or-miss“  is  right.  Listen  to  the  following  ads  from  the  car  maker,  urging 
youngsters  to  hit  everything — or  everyone — in  sight.  These  ft  re  glossy,  glam¬ 
orous  ntfs  designed  to  appeal  to  the  young  male  ear  enthusiast  m  magazines 
such  as  Road  Track,  Rot  Rod.  Motor  Trend.  Car  and  Driver . 

Listen  to  these  advertisements  aimed  at  the  young— keeping  in  mind  this  Is 
a  group  whose  frightful  driving  record  Is  caused,  according  to  the  car  milker,  by 
their  “aggressive  personality  traits  and  unsound  and  immature  judgment. 
Listen  to  this  ad  from  Ford  : 
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“For  the  Smoothest  Brute  on  Wheels,  Add  1  Cubic  Inch  to  427 

'‘Everybody  knows  our  427*soUdl  lifters,  headers,  double  four-barrels  and  all 
That's  a  stranff  engine  and  it  comes  on  like  Saturday  night  in  Stanley  vide, 

“Well  we’ve  got  a  bigger  one  here— one  cube  bigger  which  works  out  to  In* 
428  cubic  inches  or  7  Litres,  which  is  its  name.  But  there’s  it  silk  shirt  over 
all  these  muscles.  Hydraulic  lifters.  Single  four- valve.  10.5  compression — 
So  now  we've  got  a  new  kind  of  ear:  a  brute — hut  a  very,  very  smooth  brute. 
A  97-pound  girl  can  herd  this  7-Litre  and  never  know  it  has  345  horses  and  402 
pounds-feet  of  torque — unless  she  gets  mad  and  stamps  her  foot,  Then  she’ll 
know  r 

America’s  Total  Perform  an  cl  Cabs 

FORD 

This  from  a  manufacturer  whose  product  helps?  kill  50.000  Americans  a  year 
and  who  blames  those  deaths  on  “the  nut  behind  the  wheel'’!  Incidentally, 
doesn’t  the  reference  to  “a  strong  engine  coming  on  like  Saturday  night  in 
Stanleyville”  contain  curiously  racist  overtones  from  a  world-wide  manufac¬ 
turer?  Apparently,  Ford  abandons  all  sense  of  responsibility  in  its  teen-age  cor 
ads. 

Or  listen  to  these  ads  from  GM  : 

"PONTIAC  2  +  2 

*  *  *  Hulking  under  the  2+2’s  hood  is  our  -whacking  great  4  BBL  421, 
Horsepower — 4538.  Torque — 459  Ih-ft.  Blnm!  *  *  *  For  stab -and -steer  men. 
there  Is  a  new  3 -speed  automatic  you  can  lock  in  any  gear.  Turbo  Hydra* 
Matte  *  *  *.  Just  straighten  right  leg,  wind  tight,  move  lever,  Repeat  Make 
small  noises  in  your  throat  Atta  boy  tiger!  *  *  *  [the  2+2  is]  Just  a  friendly 
little  *  *  *  saber-toothed  pussy  cat  *  *  *.  One  of  these  at  fast  Idle  sounds 
like  feeding  time  at  the  s&oo,” 

“SON  OF  GUN — THE  SKVIABK  ORAN  BPOHT 

“Ever  prodded  a  throttle  with  4454%  of  torque  coiled  tightly  at  the  end  of  ill 

"Do  that  with  one  of  these  and  you  can  start  billing  yourself  as  Tim  Human 
Cannonball.  *  *  » 

*  *  The  slightly  smaller  caliber  Skylark  OS. 

"Something  between  a  regular  Skylark  and  the  Loch  Ness  Monster,1’ 

Or  listen  to  this  Chrysler  Corporation  ad  [a  picture  of  a  car  turning  a  corner 
on  a  racing  strip] : 

“ANIMAL  tamer 

“ ( Bring  on  the  Mustanffs^  Wildcat#,  Impalan  *  *  *  We’ll  even  squash  n  few 
Spyder#  while  we're  at  if.)  Dodge  has  made  if  a  little  harder  to  survive  in 
the  asphalt  jungle.  They  Just  uncaged  the  Coronet,  A  hot  new  Dodge,  at  a 
new  lower  price  +  *  *  the  new  comer  that’s  a  real  goer  *  *  *, 

“Your  Dodge  dealer  is  waiting  for  you.  Build  Coronet  the  way  you  want  it; 
Street  or  Strip. 

“And  then  go  tame  a  few  tigers.” 

All  of  these  ads  are  just  examples.  One  can  collect  many  more  of  the  same 
ilk  by  leafing  through  curren  t  as  well  as  back  Issues  of  any  teen-age  ear  magazine. 

At  this  point.  It  might  be  instructive  to  examine  briefly  the  attitude  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Motors  to  all  this : 

“The  average  motorist  normally  Is  quite  a  responsible  person,  and  most  young 
people  are  naturally  skillful  drivers.  But  we  know  that  speed  is  attractive  to 
youth — as  well  as  to  those  who  have  become  over-stimulated  at  a  bar. 

“For  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  invest  competitive  passenger-car  racing 
with  acceptance  and  status— and  to  promote  their  victories  and  the  reason  for 
them — would  not  only  tend  to  authenticate  racing  on  the  public  thoroughfares — 
it  would  stimulate  it  through  the  glamorous  identification  of  the  thrill  of  power, 
[Speech  by  Roy  Abernethy,  President,  American  Motors,  before  a  gathering  of 
prominent  advertising  and  sales  executives,  at  the  Ad  era  ft  Club  of  Detroit, 
January  18,  1963.]” 

“[A  picture  of  speeding  cars  on  a  track]  *  *  *  [To]  *  *  *  glamorize  and 
advertise  race  track  speed  and  wildly  excessive  horsepower  to  setl  cars  *  *  *  ri 
not  in  the  public  intercut f  and  Rambler  t HU  have  no  part  t'n  U . 
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“Reckless  gloriileation  of  horsepower  tempts  teenagers  to  think  high,  peed 
driving  Is  ‘in’ — and  safety  is  ‘out’. 

“It  makes  irresponsible  drivers  even  more  1"eX"  i,  Lhwavs  all  across  the 
••It  contributes  to  the  mounting  carnage  on  the  highwajs  ail 

nation*  •  ^  ^  Ranibler]  slK,nd  millions  on  testing,  millions  more  on  safety 

advances. 

"But  not  one  cent  to  glorify  »pcc(t.  crusade  for  safe 

three  months 

later— the  following  story  appeared  in  the  New  \ork  Times . 

“American  Motors  Shifts  Emphasis  to  Power  and  Luxury 

“RAMIII.ER  TAKES  ACTS  TO  COUNTER  DROP  IN  SHARE  OK  MARKET 

“Detroit  September  0— An  enthusiastic  automobile  executive  l»u»ed  the 

urodocl  did  jot  co,n' 'r“  * 

official  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  or  the  Chrysler  Con»ra«wt'  f  Ab(.n,^^, 

C^tf^ent  of  the  compact 

Rambler  ^em^y.g  excitement  *  *  *  underscores  a  significant  change  taking 

engfne  in  its  cla«nd  it  shows^ul  running  Corvair  -WO,  Dodge  Dart.  Eord 
Fa,*TklA*t.*  the  car  *  *  *  that  with  automatic  transmission,  got  a  tremendous 

» =SSSrS 

S£^ 

field  of  automotive  safety] 
•  •  •  no  nec<l  a  stronger  exercise  of  leadership  at  every  level  •  All  of 

sa sS«  as 

«»■  »r  "«i<  ;»  somebody  *»*«. 
sponsiblUty  lies  is  easy  to  find.  Look  in  the  mirror.  I8****  . 

Aberiiethy.  after  this  perform- 

ance,  wants  to  talk  about  looking  in  mirrors.  .  ...  f  thptr  dangerous 

T-ho  pnr  makers’  viciously  irresponsible  advertising  or  rneir  aangt^u 
product  illustrates  whv  any  regulation  of  the  design  of  the  car  canno^ei 
primaril v-^or^even  mibstant iaUy — on  the  car  makers’  own  sense  of  respond 

biUty. 
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And  if  the  car  makers  are  sincere  in  their  new  found  interest  in  ear  safety, 
I  call  on  them  to  stop  right  note  this  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  young,  IX  tie 
ear  makers  are  sincere  in  their  new  found  interest  in  car  safety,  I  call  on 
them  to  stop  naming  and  advertising  their  ears  as  wild  and  ferocious  crea¬ 
tures— m  stop  naming  and  advertising  their  cars  with  names  like  Wildcat, 
Fury  and  Marauder  (which  means  literally  one  who  pillages  and  lays  waste 
the  countryside!).  And  since  the  car  makers  have  so  often  demonstrated  that 
their  concern  for  car  safety  lasts  only  so  long  as  public  pressure  is  kept  on 
them,  I  call  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Congress  to  begin  as 
soon  as  possible  to  hold  hearings  on  the  naming  and  advertising  of  cars  which 
deliberately  encourages  their  reckless  use — especially  by  the  teenager.  The 
car  maker  has  been  gulling  and  killing  the  young  long  enough. 


Statement  of  Albert  E.  Smythe,  Norwood,  Fa. 

Traffic  and  highway  safety  involves  a  three  point  program.  First  and  fore¬ 
most.  those  whose  job  it  is  to  try  and  pinpoint  the  actual  causes  of  our 
enormous  automotive  death  toll  must  face  the  truth  concerning  the  root  of 
the  problem.  It  has  been  said  before  and  I  can  onb-  repeat  it  again,  'The 
root  of  our  problem  is  the  driver  himself."  As  many  times  as  this  has  been 
said,  and  written,  no  one  has.  to  my  knowledge,  arrived  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
why  this  is  so.  The  hard  truth  is  that  because  of  mans  own  inability  to 
mentally  accept  the  iJOsslbiUty  that  Ire  can  l>e  involved  in  a  fatal  collision. 
No  amount  of  publicity  or  indoctrination  will  help  Mm  to  realize  differently. 

Since  map  first  stood  on  his  feet  and  walked  upright,  he  has  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  mind  which  shielded  itself  against  the  dangers  inherent  to  his 
particular  era.  For  example,  dinosaurs  to  the  cave  man.  Death  could  not 
conceivably  happen  to  him  personally.  He  would  recognize  that  it  could 
happen  to  others,  but  never  to  the  physical  body  that  his  mind  controlled,  it 
has  been  this  curtained  off  mind  which  lias  enabled  man  to  face  up  to  and 
conquer  the  many  dangers  he  h m  faced  during  his  evolution.  It  is  this  cur¬ 
tain  against  personal  physical  danger  wMch  enables  man  to  fight  wars.  If 
this  curtain  did  not  elxst,  the  only  man  who  would  willingly  go  into  battle 
and  place  his  physical  person  in  danger  would  be  those  with  suicidal 
tendencies. 

The  density  of  this  curtain  and  its  ability  to  shield  the  mind  from  everyday 
dangers,  particularly  from  the  natural  dangers  of  physical  hurt  during 
battle,  is  the  determining  factor  in  whether  a  man  could  go  into  battle  and 
not  crack  up,  or  whether  lie  is  that  which  mortal  man  in  the  ignorance  of 
his  own  mental  faculties,  calls  a  coward, 

I  p  until  the  invention  and  widespread  use  of  the  automobile,  for  private, 
fast,  and  easy  transportation,  this  curtain  has  worked  for  man.  Without  it, 
the  cave  man  with  a  wooden  club  would  never  have  left  his  cave  to  face  the 
dinosaurs.  His  mind  would  have  rebeled  and  refused  to  place  his  physical 
person  in  jeopardy.  Now  for  the  first  time,  this  curtain  which  has  guarded 
man's  mind  since  his  inception  can  prove  his  undoing, 

AH  the  publicity  campaigns  in  the  world,  will  not  penetrate  this  curtain. 
In  those  whose  minds  the  curtain  does  not  completely  protect.  You  already 
have  your  timid,  cautious,  40  mite  per  hour,  safe  and  sane  driver.  In  the 
rest,  in  order  for  you  to  raise  this  curtain,  you  would  have  to  allow  for  the 
mind  also  realizing  the  other  dangers  the  body  faces  day  to  day.  If  you 
could  raise  this  curtain,  in  every  automobile  drivers  mind,  yon  would  end  up 
with  a  nation  of  men,  who  would  be  mentally  incapable  of  ever  soldiering 
and  going  into  battle. 

This  is  the  root  of  your  problem ! 

Once  this  conclusion  is  accepted  as  fact,  the  real  killer  on  American  high¬ 
ways  today  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  With  each  individual  drivers  mind 
already  refusing  to  accept  the  possibility  of  the  body  it  controls  being  ripped, 
torn,  broken,  and  mangled  in  a  collision,  we  lull  it  into  an  even  falser  sense 
of  security  and  unfeouch  ability,  (so  we  can  drive  90  miles  per  hour  when  we 
know  damn  well  it  Isn't  safe,)  by  guaranteeing  out  conscience  that  if  we  do 
have  an  accident,  were  insured.  The  other  guy  won't  loose  a  cent  All  the 
money  in  all  the  insurance  companies  in  the  whole  world  can  not  pay  for 
one  human  life!  There  is  your  killer.  Two  thirds  human  brain  and  one 
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third  automobile  insurance.  The  ironical  truth  is,  each  driver  is  paying 
$20(k-$30O  a  year  to  relax  Iris  brain  enough  so  he  can  become  one  of  the  50,000 
dead  in  1966?  '67?  ’681  We  an-  not  only  killing  ourselves  off  at  the  rate  of 
50,000  people  a  year,  we  are  also  paying  to  do  it 

The  answer,  as  stated  before  lies  in  a  three  point  program.  Before  I  pre 
sent  this  program,  let  me  say  this.  With  God  and  the  Almighty  dollar  running 
neck  and  neck  as  our  main  religious  beliefs,  and  God  losing  ground  steadily. 
With  the  ever  increasing  attitude  of  what’s  good  for  me  and  the  hell  with 
the  other  guy,  with  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in  all  men  and  with 
automobile  insurance,  and  the  welfare  of  our  entire  automobile  industry 
both  being  deeply  iml*edded  in  our  economic  health.  This  program  is  doomed 
before  T  even  set  it  down  on  paper.  Be  that  as  it  may.  You  now  have  your 
killer  and  forthcoming  a  program  to  at  least  make  it  as  difficult  as  possible 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  ever  increasing  rate.  Whether  or  not  the 
people  and  the  government  of  this  nation  deplore  this  senseless  slaughter 
enough  to  carry  it  through  Is  another  matter.  Personally,  I  doubt  it,  Here  is 
your  program, 

I,  Auto  manufacturers:  Complete  standardization  of  head  lights,  running 
lights,  brake  lights,  turn  signals,  within  safety  standards  by  all  manufac¬ 
turers.  Each  new  car,  sent  out  with  tires  and  braking  systems  of  first  class, 
top  safety  award  materials.  Each  car  manufactured  or  allowed  to  enter  the 
continental  United  States  to  he  powered  by  an  engine  with  a  maximum 
sj*eed  of  GO  M,PJL  Speedometers  that  run  0  thru  60. 

II,  Federal  government,  the  following  legislation:  A.  A  bill  making  it  illegal 
to  sell  any  type  of  automobile  insurance  which  guarantees  the  repair  of  any 
car  involved  In  an  accident,  either  your  own  or  the  other  mans. 

B.  A  bill  making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  drive  an  automobile  which  is  not 
insured  for  a  minimum  of  $15,000  to  $25,000  dollars  life  and  personal  injury 
insurance,  which  covers  all  those  riding  in  either  car  involved. 

C.  A  bill  making  it  a  Federal  offense  for  anyone  owning  an  automobile  no# 
to  pay  for  any  property  damage  inflicted  by  his  machine,  granting  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  levy  wages  tvithin  reason,  even  if  it  takes  $4,00  a 
week  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  levy  is  to  be  within  the  car  owners  earning 
power  and  not  intended  to  place  hardship  npon  his  family, 

D.  A  bill,  governing  present  automobiles  down  to  GO  M.P.H,.  mandatory. 

With  any  speed  above  this,  when  caught  by  any  police  officer  punishable  by 
Immediate  revocation  of  driving  privileges  for  one  year  for  first  offense,  and 
life-time  for  second  offense.  This  bill  also  setting  a  national  60  speed 

limit. 

III,  Federal  Government  and  National  Safety  Council:  A  combined  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  Once  the  first  two  jjarts  have  been  pat  into  effect  to  educate 
each  motorist  that  when  he  drives  his  car,  he  has  between  his  hands  In  place 
of  a  steering  wheel  and  under  his  foot  in  place  of  an  excelerator.  his  home, 
his  bank  account  his  savings,  and  his  salary. 

Perhaps  we  can  not  pierce  the  curtain  of  his  mind,  hut  we  can  certainly 
make  him  conscious  of  what  he  stands  to  loose  if  he  does  not  drive  with  care, 
consideration  and  reason. 


Statement  of  Tom  E,  Maettn,  Montezuma,  Colo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee;  my  name  is  Tom  E. 
Martin.  T  live  one-mile  beyond  the  ghost  town  of  Montezuma.  Colorado,  This 
is  7  miles  off  U,S.  Highway  6  cm  the  Western  Slope  of  12,000  foot  Loveland  Pass. 

I  appear  here  today  as  an  unpaid  lobbyist  for  over  500,000  members  of  the 
great  society  that  will  die  on  our  nation’s  highways  in  the  next  ten  years,  unless 
this  legislative  body  takes  Immediate,  positive,  constructive  action. 

I  have  been  safety  conscious  since  early  childhood  when  I  visited  the  grave  of 
my  uncle  Harry  Martin,  who  won  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  Race  In  1911  rid¬ 
ing  with  .Toe  Dawson.  In  1912,  he  took  second  because  bis  car  caught  fire  on  the 
last  lap— he  was  killed  on  this  track  in  1913,  He  was  the  first  man  to  ride  the 
full  500  miles.  He  has  a  beautifully  carved  marble  headstone  consisting  of  a 
broken  steering  wheel. 

I  feel  better  qualified  than  any  other  person  in  the  world  to  bring  to  you  the 
truth  about  criminal  conditions  that  exist  In  some  State  Drivers*  Licensing 
Bureaus. 
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I  visited  these  bureaus  with  the  purpose  of  positively  identifying  a  driver  with 
the  license  he  carried.  My  product  was  a  crosseyed  camera  that  took  a  photo* 
graph  of  the  driver  with  one  lease,  and  his  application  with  the  other,  super* 
imposing  both  on  the  same  film  frame  with  built  in  processing  features  to  safe* 
guard  against  forgery*  (1  am  no  longer  associated  with  this  firm  or  any  other 

Arm  or  product )  t  _ 

My  method  was  to  to  enter  a  State  Bureau  with  the  purpose  of  fitting  the 
Photo  Identify  System  into  existing  drivers7  licensing  procedures,  with  the 
minimum  of  change.  In  this  regard  1  became  familiar  with  licensing  methods 
in  each  state.  My  next  move  was  to  talk  to  officials  of  that  state,  and  to  orga¬ 
nize  lobbying  assistance  from  those  organizations  interested  in  highway  safety 
and  identification.  Then  I  would  approach  the  legislators  urging  passage  of 

proper  legislation.  ^  ^  ,  ,  , 

Ag  I  traveled  from  state  to  state,  I  tried  to  concentrate  on  what  each  one 
was  doing,  right,  wrong,  or  not  at  all  in  the  cause  of  highway  safety.  I  financed 
myself  for  all  of  this  research.  May  I  then  relate  to  you  a  portion  of  my  find* 
inks,  and  make  some  observations  and  suggestions  to  cure  the  sickness? 

Mv  intention  here  is  not  to  embarrass  any  state,  official,  or  organization,  i 
only  hope  that  we  may  show  a  need  and  draw  up  guidelines  and  directions,  so 
that  we  may  protect  the  drivers  of  this  nation  from  themselves. 

Murder  hy  data  processing 

Automated  drivers'  licensing  is  a  great  contributor  to  the  increase  in  the  high¬ 
way  death  toll.  In  states  where  this  system  exists  the  examiner  has  no  idea  of 
what  the  driver  looks  like*  His  ability  to  drive,  his  eye  sight  capacity  or  de¬ 
fects  the  driver's  knowledge  of  the  new  or  existing  regulations  IS  all  unknown  to 
the  examiner.  Identification  issued  is  worthless,  he  might  as  well  be  given  a 

a  federal  duck  stamp*  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  rn_ 

In  automated  states  a  license  renewal  is  simple,  convenient  and  criminal*  The 
driver  in  these  states  merely  sends  a  stub  from  his  expiring  license  and  a  fee  to 
the  bureau  and  receives  a  new-  license  back.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  wide 
spread  use  of  Illegal  licenses  in  these  states.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Highway  Safety  and  some  of  its 
members  are  driving  on  their  “quickie"  permits.  Some  of  the  states  issuing  this 
type  permit  are  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Texas  and  Illinois.  I  noted  with  in¬ 
terest  that  in  none  of  these  states  were  the  fees  less  expensive  than  the  non-auto- 
mated  states.  If  there  is  a  saving  it  is  not  passed  on  to  the  people. 

In  Texas  I  was  told  by  an  official  that  the  license  was  not  a  privilege  to  drive 

but  a  revenue  raising  measure.  t  ^  tl  .  -  art_ 

In  New  Jersey  I  was  told  that  it  was  too  much  bother  and  confusion  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  that  the  legislative  body  has  Just  approved  an  automated  permit 
In  New  York  I  have  a  relative  who  has  held  a  valid  driver  license  for  many 
years  without  a  single  violation  or  accident — she  has  never  driven  a  car. 

In  Florida  the  Highway  Patrol  handies  the  drivers  file  and  the  county  judge 
issues  the  license.  Permits  are  issued  every  two  years.  Until  «*ently  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  typed  out  the  license — the  judges  reap  a  fantastic  ilnan* 
dal  benefit  from  this,  at  a  fee  of  per  license*  This  is  a  factor  m  making  this 
organization  the  most  powerful  political  force  In  Florida  or  natlon-no  se  f 
respecting  legislator  would  introduce  any  legislation  without  first  getting  the 
reaction  of  the  Florida  County  Judges.  No  political  aspirant  would  think  of 
announcing  his  candidacy  without  the  Judges  reaction.  I  think  for  this  reason 

an v  legislative  improvement  on  a  state  level  is  unlikely.  t 

Here  also  Is  an  example  of  something  that  like  Topsy,  j_ust  grew.  ^ Legally 
any  citizen  may  renew  any  other  citizen's  drivers'  license.  It  would  be  legal  for 
one  driver  to  renew  all  the  licenses  in  the  state*  _  .  .  m 

Since  one  bureau  does  the  licensing  and  another  the  drner  control  fil  mere 
Is  no  control.  One  official  confided  that  from  one  year  to  the  next  there  was  no 
way  of  telling  who  was  driving  the  highway  in  Florida.  For  this  reason  1 

believe  they  were  reluctant  to  join  the  National  Registry, 

In  Maryland  I  was  flatly  told  by  the  then  new  Director  of  Revenue  that 
Maryland  had  the  best  license  in  the  United  States—  a  lifetime  license, 

I  know  it  surprised  him  when  I  told  him  he  had  the  worst  drivers  license  In 
the  United  States— that  there  were  drivers  with  Maryland  licenses  who  had  been 
dead  for  20  years,  and  that  he  could  not  fell  me  how  many  drivers  there  were 
In  Maryland. 
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I  also  revealed  that  I  knew  he  had  just  come  to  this  position  from  the  Fish 
Hatcheries,  and  that  the  officials  in  Virginia  were  predicting  that  he  woman  t 
be  there  long  enough  to  find  his  desk,  I  pointed  out  that  Maryland  was  losing 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  every  year.  If  he  wanted  to  accomplish  some- 
thing  I  would  show  him  how.  As  a  direct  result,  Maryland  now  has  a  periodic 
renewal,  the  Commissioner  has  a  permanent  position,  they  have  built  a  new  office 
building  between  Baltimore  and  Annapolis  and  Maryland  still  has  the  worst 
drivers*  licensing  system  in  the  United  States — with  the  highest  fee  in  the 

United  States,  *  ..  ,  . 

In  Pennsylvania  for  example,  the  central  office  issues  a  license  that  can  oe 
duplicated  in  any  print  shop,  I  was  told  by  the  head  of  the  Highway  Patrol 
that  when  they  had  an  occasional  road  block  that  a  large  portion  of  the  drivers 
had  not  even  bothered  to  get  licenses.  He  was  remorseful  that  the  state^  had 
no  radar  equipment.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  raising 
hell  in  national  magazines  on  highway  safety  and  telling  ail  the  advancement 
Pennsylvania  had  made. 

This  is  the  same  state  which  requires  game  hunters  to  wear  large  numerals 
on  the  outside  of  their  hunting  outfits  for  identification  purposes, 

Tlie  State  of  Georgia  felt  obligated  to  its  veterans  and  special  licenses  were 
issued  to  them.  These  are  just  a  sampling— there  are  many  others, 

X  feel  that  all  of  these  are  honorable  men,  as  Mark  Antony  was  quoted  as 
saying— but  all  men  in  these  positions  of  safety  responsibilities  need  education 
and  guidance.  Highway  safety  will  only  be  accomplished  by  contact  with  the 
driver,  by  periodic  re-examination,  by  better  highways  and  strong  enforcement 

of  the  law,  _ 

The  relatives  of  the  dead  are  not  getting  any  satisfaction  on  the  state  level. 
They  have  passed  the  buck  to  you,  you  are  in  the  position  where  you  can  do  many 


things  about  this  terrible  national  disgrace, 

I  wanted  to  make  myself  familiar  with  Federal  efforts  in  this  regard.  My  first 
call  wa*s  at  the  office  of  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Highway  Safety,  an  ob¬ 
scure  three  room  office,  lost  in  the  vast  Commerce  Department  complex. 

There  were,  as  I  remember,  two  secretaries  and  two  administrators.  Here  I 
was  given  a  list  of  government  and  private  organizations  involved  in  Highway 
Safetv  in  Washington,  I  went  to  the  National  Registry .  This  organization  com¬ 
piles  Information  from  different  States  in  regard  to  Interstate  address  change 
and  suspensions*  I  found  that  not  all  states  cooperated  with  this  bureau  by 
reporting  facta.  The  director  expressed  n  desire  that  Social  Securities  number 
be  placed  on  all  drivers  permits.  This  would  further  identify  a  driver  and 
prevent  the  practice  of  a  driver  jumping  state  lines  and  using  a  reversed  order 
of  his  name  and  obtaining  a  license.  In  my  case — Martin  E,  Thomas,  This 
department  should  be  expanded  to  embrace  more  information,  I  would  also  like 
to  see  more  status  and  expansion  of  the  Presidents  Committee, 

Since  I  had  learned  in  my  travels  that  some  states  were  desirous  of  placing 
blood  types  on  permits,  I  checked  with  the  American  Medical  Association  here 
In  the  District,  I  had  been  under  the  impression  that  no  doctor  would  use  the 
listed  tvpe  without  checking— so  I  thought  the  information  useless.  However, 
the  A,M,A,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  speed  the  tests  by  allowing  a  physician 


to  check  the  listed  type  first. 

There  are  several  insurance  organizations  who  are  quite  active.  One  of  these 
Ib  Allstate  Insurance  Company  which  sponsors  women's  club  safety  meetings 


all  over  the  United  States, 

For  the  most  part  I  found  that  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  have  a  chart 
on  the  wall  showing  a  projection  of  highway  deaths.  This  is  about  as  pre- 
Tentative  as  an  estimate  of  bow  far  50,000  coffins  would  reach  if  we  put  them  end 
to  end. 

Here  let  us  attempt  to  put  things  in  proper  focus — the  U.S,  Government  has 
many  men  wearing  uniforms  and  badges,  the  Secret  Service  Men,  Treas¬ 

ury  Agents,  etc,,  conversely,  there  are  two  wee  men  without  power  on  the 
President^  Committee  to  keep  the  public  from  killing  each  other  on  the  nation’s 
highways.  I  should  like  to  see  a  National  Highway  Safety  Director  with  the 
same  status  as  a  Director  of  the  F.B.I, — a  tough  Ben  Casey  type  who  would  not 
how  to  purse  or  politics.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Government  have  Its  own  en¬ 
forcement  officers  especially  on  new  Interstate  rentes,  patrolled  by  ears,  copters 
and  Tadar,  This  would  eliminate  miles  of  highway  now  being  patrolled  by 
State  Patrolmen  and  relieve  them  for  other  duties.  I  know  of  no  state  that  is 
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not  screaming  for  more  patrolmen.  They  could  assist  in  some  experimental 
safety  program, 

l  feel  that  traffic  safety  will  suffer  by  the  new’  anti  billboard  laws.  We  will 
soon  have  beautiful  sleep  inducing  highways  that  have  lost  the  little  signs  that 
say  "Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive  that  passed  on  a  curve  at  75 — Burma  Shave/' 
Or  the  larger  one  that  conveyed  the  slogan,  "that  a  bouncing  ball  was  followed 
by  a  running  boy."  God  only  knows  bow  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  such 
slogans, 

1  don’t  think  we  should  leave  the  federal  scene  without  some  observations  on 
the  recent  hearing  conducted  by  the  United  States  Senate.  I  contacted  the 
Chairman’s  Office  and  was  told  that  the  format  for  the  hearings  was  set,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  great  interest  via  the  news  media.  I  can  only  liken  it  to  the 
Roman  Arena,  General  Motors  was  the  whipping  boy  and  the  wielders  of  the 
whip  had  a  field  day.  To  be  able  to  witness  the  humiliation  of  one  of  our  large 
eorpo rat  ions  on  national  television  was  great  sport.  If  I  had  not  known  better 
I  would  have  similarly  attributed  all  the  highways  deaths  to  General  Motors. 
Lazy  administrators  and  the  driving  public  looking  for  a  scapegoat  for  its  sick¬ 
ness  found  murder  by  auto  manufacturers  a  convenient  panacea  for  all  these 
Ills.  I  hope  that  smoke  screen  is  not  allowed  at  these  hearings. 

The  mechanical  failure  of  an  automobile  is  attributed  to  the  nut  behind  the 
wheel.  As  to  the  private  investigation  of  Ralph  Nader,  we  all  know  how  com¬ 
petitive  the  auto  manufacturing  business  is.  An  investigation  that  would  have 
included  tbe  sex  habits  of  Nader’s  great-grandmother  would  have  been  launched 
by  me  and  I  would  have  defended  my  right  to  do  so  by  telling  the  Committee 
Chairman  to  go  straight  to  hell.  How  does  General  Motors  know  that  Nader 
was  not  hired  by  Dusenberg  or  Stutz  Auto  Companies,  lam  sure  this  book  and 
hearing  were  damaging  to  General  Motors,  How  were  they  to  know  if  perhaps 
Nader  had  a  private  axe  to  grind.  Why  not  check  his  motives?  From  the  hear¬ 
ing  one  might  get  the  impression  that  General  Motors  Corporation  was  against 
sex— there  must  be  statistics  somewhere  to  show  that  as  much  motherhood  has 
been  fostered  in  a  Chevy  as  a  Ford, 

Weren’t  there  some  strange  bed  fellows  there  at  the  senate  hearings?  Can 
you  imagine  jimmy  Hoff  a  in  ihe  same  room  with  Bobby  Kennedy  without  a  sub¬ 
poena?  Mark  these  words  well— You  can  expect  little  help  from  the  A. A. A. 
or  the  trucker's  union  when  It  comes  to  any  restriction  on  drivers  or  federal 
regulation  of  drivers,  I  did  not  hear  a  word  about  redesigning  of  school  buses. 
This  is  certainly  a  field  long  over  due,  I  think  the  wisest  word  of  all  the 
hearings  came  from  the  lady  Senator,  who  said,  “It  is  all  very  confusing,” 

We  have  begged  the  manufacturer  for  a  car  that  will  break  the  sound  barrier, 
topless  convertibles  and  a  steering  system  that  madam  can  move  with  finger 
and  brakes  which  will  throw  her  through  the  windshield,  and  a  streamlined 
gas  eater  that  would  ape  the  speedway  racers.  Yet  John  Q,  Driver  has  never 
realised  that  even  race  cars  with  the  highest  pnid  engineering  and  best  mechanics 
in  the  world  do  fall  apart,  in  many  instances  on  the  first  lap.  Yet  these  cars  are 
under  constant  maintenance.  The  auto  has  never  been  built  that  a  hard  driver 
can’t  make  fall  apart  in  less  than  a  year.  Some  manufacturers  give  a  50.000  mile 
warranty — now  Congress  is  expected  to  give  the  public  a  guarantee. 

The  Mobile  Company’s  graphic  pictures  on  television  of  the  mess  a  car  looks 
like  dropped  from  a  10  story  building  fascinated  the  public,  I  would  demand 
equal  time  by  dropping  a  solid  steel  sherman  tank  the  same  distance — you  would 
not  drive  it  away,  Tim  military  has  been  buying  vehicles  built  to  all  their  own 
specifications  and  I  bavent*  seen  a  safe  one  yet. 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  legislate  against  mechanical  failure.  Let  us  say 
that  safety  designs  by  act  of  congress  may  come  to  pass  but  it  will  be  a  false 
angel  of  hope.  Assuming  that  the  little  old  lady  from  Pasadena  purchases  a  new 
hot  rod.  She  has  faith  in  her  Government,  it  provides  her  with  many  services, 
it  is  stable,  it  is  well  established,  it  even  puts  a  stamp  of  approval  on  the  meat 
that  she  eats.  Surely  she  can  purchase  a  safe  auto  because  her  government 
guarantees  It,  She  will  have  confidence  in  any  product  with  the  government 
stamp  of  approval.  Government  sanction  could  be  a  two  headed  snake. 

I  heard  no  plea  for  widespread  motor  vehicle  inspection  of  the  existing 
vehicles,  I  believe  now’  that  the  public  apathy  has  been  exploded,  auto  manu¬ 
facturers  should  report  to  the  proper  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  what 
new  safety  measures  have  been  taken  and  evidence  of  efficiency  submitted  to 
this  authority. 
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One  immediate  result  of  the  Senate  Hearing  is  that  at  least  one  auto  manu¬ 
facturer  has  hired  many  more  inspectors  and  some  auto  workers  told me  that 
they  are  being  hammered  by  both  the  Company  and  their  union  to  let  nothing 
get  past  them.”  You  can't  always  tell  what  will  benefit  highway  safety— I 
feel  that  the  advance  of  the  airline  services  and  reduction  of  air  travel  fares 
have  greatly  reduced  highway  fatalities — it  is  faster,  cheaper  and  safer  to  fly. 


Safety  meetings 

Every  hamlet,  town,  city,  and  state  lias  a  safety  group  to  discuss  our  problem. 
To  quote  a  former  Colorado  official.  “A  Safety  Meeting  is  the  same  people  talking 
to  the  same  people  about  the  same  problem  and  none  of  them  gets  the  message 
across  to  the  driving  public.”  My  advice  to  highway  safety  committees  is  to  have 
your  meetings  in  the  Governors  office  and  don't  leave  until  he  agrees  to  a  crack 
down  that  will  stop  highway  deaths  even  if  he  had  to  call  out  the  National  Guard 

to  patrol  the  highways.  #  „  ^  ,  .  .  . 

1  recall  a  conversation  with  an  official  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
went  to  a  dinner  meeting  on  highway  safety  where  liquor  was  served.  He  asked 
for  a  show  of  hands  on  how  many  were  going  to  drive  home.  There  were  quite  a 
few  violators  at  the  meeting.  Several  summers  ago  while  driving  off  12,000  ft. 
Loveland  Pass  I  stopi>ed  to  assist  some  tourists  in  trouble.  A  man  and  his  wife 
were  quite  inebriated  and  about  to  go  backwards  off  a  1,000  ft.  precipice.  I  was 
able  to  take  over  and  get  them  back  on  to  U.S.  Highway  0.  I  drove  them  to  a 
motel.  Their  combination  of  altitude  and  alcohol  put  them  in  such  a  state  that 
they  did  not  know  what  state  they  were  in. 

They  were  very  grateful  to  me  and  asked  why  I  had  stopped  to  assist  them.  1 
told  tiiem  that  I  noticed  their  headlights  were  on  in  the  daytime.  The  woman 

roi>lled _ -4*Ali  own  a  radio  station  in  Texas,  and  that  was  my  idea  for  traffic 

safety.”  (It  was  not  you  know  who.) 

I  am  certainly*  not  anti-Safety  Meetings,  but  highway  safety  will  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  contact  with  the  driver,  by  periodic  re-examination,  strong  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law,  and  driver  adherence  to  a  safe  driving  code  of  ethics. 


Driver  education 

Here  is  a  field  that  should  be  subject  to  real  scrutiny.  The  only  set  of  statistics 
I  have  seen  on  the  results  of  Driver  Education  come  from  the  State  of  Utah— 
where  examination  showed  that  girls  given  Driver  Education  had  more  violations 
and  more  suspensions  than  those  who  had  never  had  driver’s  training.  This  does 
not  mean  I  would  abandon  it,  on  the  contrary.  I  am  in  favor  of  expanding  it.  I 
would  investigate  its  methods  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  teaching  them  to  kill. 
We  have  taught  conformist  driving  methods — not  allowing  for  human  error. 
Surely  everyone  knows  you  are  supposed  to  stop  at  a  stop  sign,  but  what  do  you 
do  when  you  or  the  other  driver  miss  the  signal  ?  There  are  evasive  actions  that 
cun  be  taken  to  minimize  or  avoid  this  type  of  collision. 

Are  these  drivers  being  taught  what  to  do  when  the  following  situations  occur? 

(a)  A  driver  finds  that  his  brakes  have  gone  out. 

( b )  He  blows  a  front  or  rear  tire  at  high  speed. 

(c)  His  lights  go  out. 

(d)  He  starts  to  slip  on  a  curve. 

(e)  He  is  traveling  on  a  four  lane  highway  in  an  ice  storm  and  his  wipers  fail, 
his  windshield  freezes  over  and  he  can’t  see  to  drive  or  get  off  the  road. 

(/)  If  you  are  forced  to  leave  the  mountain  highway  it  is  better  to  go  off  rolling 
like  a  cocker  spaniel  dog  or  end  over  end. 

(ff)  What  to  do  when  the  throttle  sticks? 

Here  I  would  ask  you  to  call  a  conference  of  racing  and  stunt  drivers  and  get 
the  answers  to  these  and  many  similar  questions — and  seek  the  advice  of  men 
whose  instant  reactions  are  necessary  for  survival.  Let  them  make  some  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Driver’s  Education.  Most  of  the  safety  features  on  cars  today  have 
been  forged  in  blood  on  the  speedways  of  this  country.  The  latest— rubber  lined 
gas  tanks— came  as  a  result  of  the  horrible  fiery  crash  that  killed  three  drivers 
at  Indianapolis.  It  is  not  what  a  driver  knows,  hut  rather  what  he  does  not 
know  that  is  killing  him. 

Additional  suggestions 

I  would  suggest  approved  standard  highway  markings — and  driver  examina¬ 
tion.  We  are  no  longer  a  one  state  family  any  more.  If  a  driver  loses  his  privi¬ 
leges  in  any  state,  he  should  be  required  to  submit  to  mental  examination,  and  his 
ability  scrutinized  by  a  trained  federal  examiner. 

63-4S1 — 66 — pt.  2 - 34 
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Any  driver  suffering  from  whip  lash  injuries  should  not  be  permitted  to  drive 
without  professional  medical  permission,  I  And  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
driver  is  safe  with  a  collar  on  his  neck  that  restricts  movement  of  the  head* 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  any  future  highway  safety  measures  be  funneled 
through  a  federal  highway  commission,  first  for  proper  recommendation.  For 
example,  one  state  considered  a  measure  to  keep  all  under  25  out  of  the  drivers 
seat*  Insurance  statistics  showed  this  group  to  foe  the  most  accident  prone.  On 
International  highways  rather  than  speed  limit  signs  being  posted*  perhaps  it 
should  say  ‘travel  70‘ — I  don't  know  of  any  race  driver  being  killed  when  the 
camion  light  was  on  and  drivers  were  made  to  maintain  their  positions. 

In  tny  opinion  there  can  be  no  greater  service  to  highway  safety  than  to  out¬ 
law  every  open  Intersection  in  the  United  States*  Somebody  stops  nobody  dies. 
This  would  be  a  great  project  for  the  war  on  poverty*  Special  steps  should  be 
considered  to  construct  turn-out  lanes  to  the  entrances  of  all  farms,  ranches  and 
businesses*  With  stand-by  areas  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  so  the  vehicles 
could  wait  off  the  highway  l>efore  making  a  left  turn, 

lied  i^ennant  flags  should  be  flown  on  flexible  shafts  extended  above  all  high¬ 
way  work  vehicles,  farm  equipment  and  low  slung  sports  cars — this  could  be 
an  early  warning  system  for  fast  moving  traffic.  Investigation  should  be  made 
of  a  new  floreseent  type  highway  paint — that  could  be  used  on  backgrounds  for 
the  nonelectrical  parts  on  lighted  signals  and  for  patrol  vehicles  in  white-out 
areas  in  the  mountains*  I  refer  to  the  type  paint  used  in  the  traffic  signals  in 
Sanford*  Florida. 

Flares  and  emergency  signals  should  now  foe  standard  gear  for  ail  cars*  All 
flagmen  on  construction  projects  operating  under  travel  should  be  schooled  and 
hold  a  special  license  before  holding  the  lives  of  the  public  in  his  hands. 

There  are  many  many  ways  of  improving  our  chances  of  survival  in  the  motor 
vehicle  age.  These  are  some  of  them.  I  should  like  to  see  called  before  this 
Committee  the  Traffic  Safety  genius  who  as  Governor  of  his  State  brought  about 
a  phenomenal  decrease  in  fatalities.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  Abraham  Ribieoff*  I  think  you  might  inquire  m  to  exactly  what 
he  did  and  how  he  did  it, 

I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the  character  of  every  American, 
as  Thomas  Edison  said,  “What  man’s  mind  can  conceive — his  character  must 
control*” 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  bring 
you  this  report — I  see  you  in  the  same  dilemma  as  Old  Scrooge  in  Dickens' 
Christmas  Carol*  You  have  seen  the  ghosts  of  Christmas  past,  Christmas  present, 
and  have  some  preview  of  Christmas  future* 

Unto  your  strong  hands  I  commit  the  fate  of  over  one-half  million  lives  which 
will  be  lost  on  our  nation's  highways  in  the  next  ten  years.  As  their  represen ta* 
dve  here,  I  hope  I  have  served  them  well. 

Tom  EJ*  Martin, 


Statement  of  Francis  B.  Johnson,  Defiance,  Ohio 

I  am  speaking  as  a  private  citizen,  who  has  been  deprived  of  the  safe  use  of 
the  highways  long  enough*  I  cannot  appear  as  a  witness  as  I  have  other  com¬ 
mitments  on  the  day  assigned  me.  I  am  for  the  proposed  legislation,  namely  The 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1966,  H.R*  13228* 

There  are  three  points  I  wish  to  make  in  regards  to  this  legislation  ; 

1,  Any  legislation  which  only  makes  automobiles  and  highways  safer, 
and  does  not  put  the  full  responsibility  on  the  driver  for  hi  a  thoughtless 
actions  is  doomed  to  ridiculous  failure.  The  real  answer  lies  in  the  proper 
perspective  between  the  three  main  categories, 

Safe  vehicles,  safe  highways,  and  safe  drivers.  Those  who  do  not  want 
to  accept  the  responsibility  along  with  the  privilege  must  be  denied  the  use 
of  our  cities'  streets  and  nation’s  highways. 

2,  Federal  legislation  must  be  enacted  to  force  local  and  state  officials  to 
vigorously  enforce  traffic  laws,  or  face  Federal  prosecution  for  malfeasance 
of  effive, 

3,  Insurance  companies  must  begin  a  system  to  lower  the  rates  for  drivers 
In  communities  where  traffic  laws  are  enforced,  and  accidents  decline* 
Conversely  the  rates  would  go  up  where  the  laws  were  not  enforced  and 
accidents  go  up.  You  can  be  sure  that  the  private  citizen  will  back  this  kind 
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of  action  in  the  event  the  rate  difference  I.  substantial,  and  pressure  will  be 

'-m  come  by  action  at  the 

local  «««  ®tate  level.  learning  to  drive  in  Jane,  1942,  (50,000 

I  have  tlriven  over  mOCK)  im  y  cn  turnpikes,  expressways,  conn- 

and  various  other  roads  in  the  United 

States.  _ 

Statement  of  Dan  Jorgensen,  CbeswIBW,  Fla. 
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j^led  aroliw  dhan<6*® ttereafte^ouM  apply M  roMcJtton* f orchil  drivers  and  n 
1  We  need  a  nationally  recognized  which  should 

national  «!»*  and  be  handled  along  with 

be  available  toaU, states.  Themenuprarion^  adWt  Cards  of  a  distinctive 

colol^foreaeh'class'of  drivers  could  be  issued  bearing  a  photograph  of  the  holder, 
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finger  prints,  medical  history,  condition  of  vision  and  hearing,  blood  factor,  his¬ 
tory  of  previous  traffic  violations  and  accidents  and  criminal  history,  if  any. 
These  cards  could  be  enclosed  in  such  a  manner  that  all  Information  is  concealed 
except  for  access  to  proper  authority,  except  possibly  the  photo,  address  and 
blood  type.  It  could  be  compulsory  that  these  cards  be  displayed  while  the 
vehicle  is  in  operation,  preferably  in  the  lower  right  side  of  the  wind  shield. 
These  cards  would  not  be  a  license  to  drive  but  solely  as  a  means  of  identification 
by  law  enforcement  officers.  Any  vehicles  traveling  on  the  roads  or  streets  could 
he  Immediately  impounded  if  they  do  not  display  a  proper  identification  card. 

In  event  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  is  involved  in  a  traffic  violation  or  accident 
the  driver  could  be  required  to  surrender  his  identification  card  to  the  investigat¬ 
ing  officer  who  would  in  turn  issue  a  temporary  card  of  a  different  color  to  be 
used  until  his  case  is  adjudicated.  At  this  time  the  trial  judge  will  pick  up  the 
temporary  card  and  return  or  withhold  the  original  depending  on  the  decision  in 
the  case,  noting  on  the  card  the  result  of  the  adjudication.  Here*  I  suggest  that 
small  ordinary  Infractions  could  require  only  a  deposition  of  the  issuing  officer 
as  a  time  saving  feature.  Aside  from  matters  involving  monetary  damages  and 
felonious  violations  of  the  highway  code  It  is  suggested  that  a  judge  he  em¬ 
powered  to  withhold  identification  cards  for  various  lengths  of  time,  doubling 
that  time  for  repeated  offences  pyramidieally  up  to  complete  cancellation  of  the 
persons  right  to  ride  or  drive  in  any  vehicle  on  the  highways  except  a  common 
carrier. 

The  advantages  of  the  identification  system  are  Immediately  apparent.  It  will 
enable  the  highway  police  and  local  enforcement  officers  of  every  state  to  keep  an 
accurate  cheek  on  all  vehicles  and  persons  using  the  highways.  *  Properly  admin¬ 
istered  and  enforced  it  would  bar  the  unsafe  driver  from  the  highways,  especially 
if  accompanied  by  a  licensing  system  which  would  require  that  to  obtain  a  license 
a  driver  must  know  more  than  how  to  operate  a  gas  pedal  and  a  steering  wheel. 
Every  driver  should  have  competent  instruction  on  what  to  do  in  emergencies. 

Enforcement  could  be  implemented  by  volunteer  organizations  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  or  the  National  Guard.  Their  members  could  he  stationed 
along  the  highwaj’s  equipped  with  watkle  talkies  to  report  Infractions  along  with 
license  numbers.  If  nothing  more  were  done  than  to  mail  the  driver  n  polite 
letter  and  a  warning  it  could  have  a  good  effect.  And  there  would  be  a  good  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  had  done  tlieir  part  to  rid  our  highways  of  a  terribte  scourge. 

An  additional  safety  measure  would  be  compulsory  inspection  of  vehicle  safety, 
mainly  brakes  and  lights.  The  same  system  of  impounding  vehicles  which  do  not 
carry  stickers  showing  inspection  clearance  could  be  put  Into  effect.  Oil  com¬ 
panies  and  auto  agencies  would  be  better  equipped  to  handle  Inspections  and  if 
properly  accredited  could  relieve  municipalities  and  states  of  this  burden. 

Tf  our  leaders  can  convince  the  driving  public  of  the  necessity  for  these  mens- 
urra  and  implement  them  they  will  have  done  everyone  a  real  and  great  service. 


Statement  of  Daniel  P,  Mqynthan 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the  third  occasion  on  which  I  have  appeared  before  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  traffic  safety.  On  two  earlier 
occasions  I  had  the  honor  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Safety,  then  under  the  direction  of  your  distinguished  former  Colleague,  Hon, 
Kenneth  Roberts  of  Alabama,  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a  great  debt  for  having 
begun  the  systematic  enquiry  into  this  subject  almost  a  decade  ago. 

It  was  a  quality  of  those  previous  hearings  that  each  year  a  comparatively 
small  group  would  assemble  and  make  essentially  the  same  points,  hut  no  one 
was  listening.  That  period  is  past.  The  message  has  gotten  through.  That 
being  the  case,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  not  so  much  to  the  subject  of  the 
safety  of  American  motor  vehicles,  as  to  the  larger  question  of  how  are  we  to 
use  this  opportunity. 

A  series  of  converging  events  make  it  likely  that  the  United  States  is,  at 
long  Inst,  going  to  come  to  terms  with  a  gigantic  domestic  problem  that  lias 
attracted  enormous  attention  but  almost  no  interest :  traffic  safety.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  how  much  will  be  made  of  the  present  opportunity.  But  much  more 
is  at  stake  than  is  generally  perceived.  To  grasp  this.  It  is  neeessarv  to  have 
some  ideas  of  the  dimensions  and  the  ramifications  of  the  problem. 
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Automobile  injuries  and  deaths  began  to  cause  concern  before  the  First  World 
War.  In  the  lbiJO’s,  when  the  automobile  became  a  standard  family  possession, 
it  also  created  what  is  by  now  an  endemic  public  health  problem.  The  .National 
Health  Survey  indicates  some  4  or  5  million  persons  are  injured  each  yeur,  in¬ 
volving  perhaps  100,000  permanent  disabilities*  Another  60,000  injuries  are  fatal. 
In  Korea  the  Air  Force  found  that  automobile  injuries  were  generally  more 
serious  and  required  longer  hospitalization  than  battle  casuttleSv  One  can  he 

fairly  certain  the  same  is  true  in  Viet  Nam.  .  ,  ,  - 

The  economic  costs  are  considerable,  of  course.  A  disproportionate  number  of 
the  persons  killed  or  permanently  disabled  represent  an  almost  complete  loss 
on  a  heavy  investment:  they  are  persons  with  twenty  years  of  nurture  behind 
them  and  presumedly  forty  years  of  productive  work  ahead.  The  cost  estimates 
are  surpassingly  fuzzy,  but  something  like  2  percent  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  seems  about  right,  if  property  damage  accidents  are  included. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  indirect  social  costs  of  traffic  accidents, 
although  these  are  probably  the  more  serious  ones.  American  adults  probably 
have  more  direct  relationship  to  government  through  the  management  of  the 
motor  vehicle  system  than  in  any  other  way.  There  are  some  SK),000,tHK)  persons 
who  are  licensed  to  drive.  Nothing  like  that  number  pay  taxes,  vote,  engage 
in  “participatory  democracy/’  or  know  that  the  mainland  of  China  is  control  led 
by  Communists.  A  driver's  license  is  close  to  a  necessity  of  life  for  many,  i>er- 
haps  most  Americans,  and  the  power  of  government  to  grant  or  deny  it,  or  to 
suspend  or  withdraw  it.  is,  of  course,  considerable.  Oddly  enough,  it  does  not 
seem  to  haw  led  to  a  very  great  deal  of  corruption — perhaps  because  it  is  so 
near  to  Indispensable.  It  may  be  that  corruption  arises  in  amis  where  some¬ 
thing  more  like  privileges  are  dispensed.  On  the  other  hand,  because  the  traffic 
laws  are  not  observed,  the  system  has  made  lawbreakers  of  just  about  everyone, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  trial  of  vast  numbers  of  persons.  I  should 
not  lie  surprised  If,  as  n  consequence  of  the  management  of  the  .system,  the 
incidence  erf  police  arrest  in  American  society  is  the  highest  of  any  in  history. 
1  am  not  dear  that  It  is  good  for  a  society  for  the  persons  in  it  to  become 
accustomed  to  being  arrested.  fTbo  darkest  aspect  of  this  development  is  that 
we  no  longer  seem  to  think  much  of  it.  George  Orwell,  of  course,  kept  insisting 
that  oppression  conies  on  little  cat's  feet,  and  that  once  it  has  happened  it  no 


longer  seems  like  oppression. ) 

The  most  important  impact  of  traffic  law  enforcement  has  been  on  the  courts 
and  the  legal  profession.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  judicial  and  legal  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  devotes  almost  one-half  its  time  to  the  adjudication 
arid  adjustment,  of  automobile  matters,  and  earns  perhaps  a  third  of  its  fees 
that  way.  An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  reports  that  “automobile  negli¬ 
gence  suits  make  up  from  HO  to  90  percent  of  the  case  loads  of  civil  courts 
throughout  the  country/'  This  appears  to  be  true  In  the  appellate  divisions  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  tribunals,  it  inevitably  has  led  to  a  startling  backlog  of 
eases  in  American  courts.  In  New  York,  for  example.  It  takes  over  four  years 
to  get  a  jury  trial  convened.  In  measure  that  justice  delayed  is  justice  denied, 
it  would  seem  there  are  clear  Implications  of  such  delays  for  a  society  that 
wishes  to  be  a  just  one.  The  advantages  that  the  wealthy  have  over  the  poor 
in  such  a  system  are  obvious.  Whether  or  not  this  situation  will  bring  about  an 
eventual  erosion  of  respect  for  the  judicial  process,  is  a  related  question. 

Now,  these  are  a  familiar  assortment  of  sorrows :  life  is  expensive ;  justice, 
elusive:  death,  inevitable.  There  is  little  to  be  said  for  or  against  them  unless 
it  can  be  seriously  argued  that,  in  this  particular  ease,  they  are  unnecessary— 
or  at  least  meliorable.  Not  only  can  such  an  argument  be  made:  Increasingly, 
ir  is  not  even  disputed  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  empirical  evidence— 
of  which  the  different  accident  experience  of  different  road  systems  is  the  most 
striking — that  automobile  accidents  can  be  reduced  without,  substantially  com¬ 
promising  the  essential  transportation  system  by  which  they  are  generated. 

It  should  be  noted  on  the  other  hand  that  there  is  not  much  evidence  that  the 
number  of  accidents  can  be  substantially  reduced  by  alerting  the  behavior 
of  drivers  while  maintaining  the  present,  near  universal,  driver  population.  It 
mov  he  this  can  be  done,  but  it  has  not  been  done.  This  leads  to  the  basic  strategy 
of  crash  injury  protection  :  if  is  assumed  that  a  great  many  automobile  accidents 
will  continue  to  occur.  That  being  the  case,  probably  the  most  efficient  way  to 
minimize  the  overall  cost  of  accidents  is  to  design  the  interior  of  the  vehicles 
so  that  the  injuries  that  follow  the  accidents  are  relatively  mild.  An  attraction 
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of  tills  approach  is  that  it  could  be  put  into  effect  by  changing  the  behavior  of  n 
tiny  population— the  forty  or  fifty  executives  who  run  the  automobile  industry. 

It  won  id  also  seem  obvious  that  the  legal  problems  of  adjudicating  the  con* 
sequences  of  traffic  accidents  could  be  considerably  reduced.  Most  accidents  are 
probably  not  worth  a  indicating :  a  simple  claims  procedure  os  proposed  by 
various  judges,  and  most  carefully  by  O'Connell  and  Keeton,  would  eliminate  a 
large  part  of  the  ease  load  (as  would,  of  course,  a  reduction  in  accidents) .  More 
significantly t  a  careful  inquiry  might  well  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  establish  by  testimony  and  similar  evidence  just 
how  an  accident  occurs,  much  less  who  is  to  blame.  The  system  failed,  and  that 
is  about  all  that  is  to  be  learned  with  finality.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
on  the  part  of  i  arsons  testifying,  it  is  probable  that  for  many  high  speed  accidents 
the  essential  events  are  beyond  the  threshold  of  perception  of  the  persons 
involved.  (Supposing  murder  trials  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of  demanding 
to  know  of  witnesses  which  way  the  bullet  was  travelling  when  the  victim  was 
hit.) 

II 

If  the  reduction  of  accidents  and  injuries— and  of  the  social  costs  they  give 
rise  to— is  possible,  how  is  it  that  this  has  not  been  done?  More  to  the  point, 
why  has  if  not  been  seriously  attempted? 

It  is  not  that  no  one  has  noticed  the  problem.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
public  issues  which  have  been  so  consistently  the  subject  of  comment  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  communications  media,  service  organizations,  and  the  like. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  public  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  subject, 
and  that  it  can  t>e  a  rewarding  political  issue,  (In  a  recent  survey  by  The 
Economist,  British  voters  were  asked  to  name  what  they  thought  was  the 
single  most  Important  issue  in  the  then  forthcoming  British  general  election, 
'* Without  any  prompting,”  more  named  "road  safety'*  than  taxes.)  Why  then 
so  few  results? 

I  am  persuaded  there  arc  at  least  three  clusters  of  reasons  that  explain  this 
failure. 

Fir  Jit  the  venallttf  of  the  automobile  industry 

After  a  decade  of  intermittent  involvement  w’itli  the  problem  (in  1005,  as  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary  to  the  Governor.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Traffic 
Safety  Policy  Committee :  in  Washington  in  the  early  1960's,  I  represented  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  the  President’s  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  and  the 
interdepartmental  body  concerned  with  this  subject)  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  brute  greed  and  moral  imbecility  the  American  automobile  industry  has 
no  peer. 

Hie  industry  is,  for  Its  size,  incomparably  the  most  profitable  enterprise  in 
the  world.  These  profits  are  drenched  in  blood.  In  1060  Dr,  William  Hadden, 
dr,  and  I  made  tentative  calculations  that  something  like  one  third  of  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  manufactured  in  Detroit  actually  end  np  with  blood  on  them.  I  under¬ 
stand  a  Canadian  group  has  raised  this  estimate  to  the  level  of  every  other  ear. 

To  a  perhaps  surprising  degree,  the  profits  of  the  industry  are  related  to  these 
accidents  (although  not  of  course  to  the  injuries).  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  concept  of  “planned  obsolescence'’  (which  itself  may  account  for  a 
fair  number  of  vehicle  failures)  but  almost  no  interest  has  been  shown  In  the 
role  of  accident  damage  hi  creating  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  industry. 
There  are  anywhere  from  15P0Q0,Q(H)  to  40,000,000  accidents  a  year.  While  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  I  made  some  rough  estimates  that  as  much  as  20 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  the  automobile  industry  is  required  to  replace 
or  repair  damaged  vehicles.  (This  estimate  may  be  high,  of  course.) 

I  believe  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  within  the  higher  executive  levels 
of  the  industry  there  bas  been  a  conviction  that  an  excessive  concern  with 
safety  Is  bad  for  business.  Ford  made  a  serious  effort  in  19ftG  to  sell  a  safer 
car :  this  was  accompanied  by  a  bad  sales  experience  that  has  apparently  fright- 
pned  off  the  entire  industry  ever  since.  Chrysler,  at  a  time  of  management 
troubles,  made  some  important  statements  on  the  subject,  and  has  kept  a  highly 
competent  man  on  as  its  safety  engineer,  but  has  not  gone  much  beyond  that. 
On  balance,  the  impression  anyone  following  the  subject  must  have  is  that 
General  Motors,  which  dominates  the  industry,  has  been  consistently  opposed 
to  any  systematic  concern  with  safety  design,  and  has  had  its  way. 
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Thin  18  the  hardest  possible  ease  to  prove,  of  course,  but  there  Is  evideijee* 
Due  of  the  few  glimpses  inside  the  industry  came  from  testimony  in  the  1069 
ease  of  Comstock  x.  General  Motor  a  Corporation,  heard  m  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan,  Anyone  concerned  with  the  morality  of  American  business  organi¬ 
zations  would  have  to  be  appalled  by  Comstock.  The  uncontested  facts  of  the 
case  are  that  the  1958  Buiek  Headmaster  bad  a  defective  power  brake  system 
(involving  a  ring  sealer  in  the  hydraulic  brake  master  cylinder  which  allowed 
the  brake  fluid  to  escape  from  the  cylinder.)  Having  manufactured  this  car* 
and  having  discovered  that  the  brakes  did  not  always  work,  the  manufacturer  s 
response  was  as  follows,  in  the  words  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court : 

"The  matter  was  judged  serious  enough  by  General  Motors  to  require  the 
Issuance  of  2  separate  kits  for  replacement  of  the  defective  parts. 

“The  agencies  were  instructed  to  make  repairs  on  the  power  brake  system 
at  General  Motors'  expense  whenever  11)53  B tricks  came  into  the  shops.  These 
repairs  were  made  without  notice  to  the  owners  and  even  if  there  was  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  brakes.  No  warning  to  owners  of  1953  brneks  equipi>etf  with 
these  power  brakes  was  given  either  by  General  Motors,  or  by  the  agency  which 
sold  this  Buiek  as  far  as  this  record  reveals. 

-Wentworth,  the  Lawless  Buiek  agency  service  representative,  testified  on  this 

Because  I  was  not  allowed  a  campaign  to  call  these  people  or  mail  anything 
to  them. 

“The  Court:  They  asked  you  to  call  them , 

-A,  They  said  to  get  these  cars  whenever  yon  could  get  your  hands  on  them. 
When  a  customer  didn't  come  around  /  couldn't  look  up  the  thing.  I  thought  it 
was  ttuiek's  responsibility.  Most  of  the  time  on  things  like  that  owners  were 
sent  registered  letters.  I  wm  not  allowed  to  do  that. 

"The  Court ;  TFJto  said  you  couldn't  send  letters?  , 

■  ■  a  Th e  sendee  dep artm ent  at  Bu iek.  It  was  a  h u s h  t h ing ,  The y  a t a n  t  wa n t 
the  public  to  know  the  brakes  were  bad  and  they  were  very  alarmed. 

"Mr.  Kraus,  the  general  service  manager  of  Buiek,  testified  somewhat  (tit 
ferenttv  * 

"Q,  Mr,  Kraus .  did  the  Buiek  Motor  Division  ever  contact  the  owners  of  these 
cars ?  A*  No,  sir . 

“Q  Didn't  advertise  what  the  conditions  were?  A.  No,  sir, 

*'Q  f  take  U  nothing  was  done  at  all  by  the  Buiek  Motor  Company  or  Buiek 
Did  skin  of  General  Motors  unless  and  until  the  parts  were  asked  for  and  then 
they  were  given,  if  possible f  A,  The  parts  were  ordered'  by  the  dealer  and  shipped 

to  the  dealer  by  us.  *  ,  m  «  *_  A 

"Q,  Thai  is  all  the  Buiek  Company  did f  A,  Well,  other  than  put  out  the 
technical  information  such  as  the  bulletin  you  just  read  there. 

“The  Court.  You  didn't  call  them  up  and  say,  get  all  these  ears  in  and  hare 
them  repaired t  A.  No.  sir. 

"O  Why  naif  A.  Well,  in  the  first  place  that  is  the  obligation  of  the  dealer, 
and  in  the  second  place  we  don't  know  who  all  the  owners  are  or  where  they  arc. 

*'Q  [}id,  they  ever  do  anything  to  find  out?  A.  We  have  no  right  to  tell  the 
dealer  hate  to  run  his  business.  Be  is  an  independent  business  man . 

“Q.  But  did  you  do  anything  to  find  out? 

“A.  NO” 


*  »  ” 

Just  bow  general  such  conduct  has  been  in  the  industry  is  an  open  question: 
hut  the  attitude  nndervling  it  has  been  general  and  manifest.  When  the  possi¬ 
bility  first  began  to  be  raised  that  the  Impurities  in  automotive  exhausts  might 
(‘ause  eaneer  as  well  as  smog,  the  response  of  the  industry  was  one  of  utter 
unconcern  and  tint  refusal  to  do  what  would  have  been  easy  and  cheap  to  do 
t install  hlowby  devices  as  standard  equipment)  until  forced  to  do  so  by 
legislation. 

There  is  a  resistance  to  reasonableness  in  this  field  that  is  at  once  baffling 
and  revealing.  It  was  soon  enough  evident  that  the  executives  and  engineers 
in  the  industry  simply  would  not  comprehend  the  idea  of  designing  their  ma¬ 
chines  so  that  the  injuries  that  result  from  accidents  would  be  minimized.  This; 
at  least  could  be  explained:  these  were  on  e-subject- a  t-a-ti  me  men  who  would  not 
accept  the  inevitability  of  accidents,  or  in  any  event  were  trying  to  design  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  not  have  them  as  a  result  of  mechanical  failures.  If  the 
damned  fools  driving  them  wished  to  collide  with  one  another,  that  was  not  the 
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engineer's  look  out.  But  recent  congressional  hearings  have  produced  evidence 
that  the  incidence  of  design  failure  known  to  the  industry  is  much  greater  than 
anyone  suspected.  Meanwhile  evidence  of  failure  in  the  obsolescent  stage  is 
mounting.  (Non  whites  have  much  higher  fatality  rates  than  whites*  owing 
presumably  to  being  forced  by  economic  pressures  to  drive  older  and  hence  more 
dangerous  vehicles*) 

But  beyond  the  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  the  persistence  of  accidents*  there 
i*  an  ohtuseness  on  the  overall  subject  of  traffic  safety*  that  is  bewildering,  com¬ 
ing  ns  it  does  from  men  of  unquestioned  probity  and  manifest  rationality  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs  in  general. 

On  April  5,  1966,  for  example.  Mr*  John  Bugas*  Vice  President  of  Ford,  spea k- 
ing  for  the  industry  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  asking  that  the 
industry  be  given  a  chance  to  police  itself,  said  "Whatever  happened  in  the  past* 
this  industry  is  now  wide-awake.”  They  had,  got.  he  said,  the  message.  Yet 
10  days  later*  on  April  15,  Mr,  Henry  Ford  2d  made  it  just  as  clear  that  this  was 
not  so.  In  an  otherwise  candid  and  positive  statement  of  intention  to  make  ears 
even  safer  than  they  are*  Mr.  Ford  went  on  to  criticize  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  one  of 
the  most  forceful  critics  of  the  industry*  in  terms  that  do  no  one  any  good  :  “He 
can  read  statistics  and  he  can  look  up  a  lot  of  facts  that  are  in  the  public 
domain*  but  I  don't  think  he  knows  anything  about  engineering  safety  into  auto¬ 
mobiles*”  said  Mr.  Ford*  ‘T  think  that*  if  these  critics  who  don't  really  know 
anything  about  safety  will  get  out  of  our  way,  we  can  go  ahead  with  our  job — 
and  we  have  a  job  to  do.  We  have  to  make  our  ears  safer.”  This  in  itself  is  an 
understandable  enough  attitude  for  a  manufacturer,  and  would  not  merit  com¬ 
ment  save  for  the  remarks  that  preceded  it.  Pointing  out  that  “The  driver 
is  the  most  important  factor  fin  safety]  because*  if  you  drive  safely  accidents 
won't  happen,”  Mr,  Ford  noted  that  laws  passed  by  Senator  Abraham  Bihlooff 
when  he  was  Governor  “cut  the  deaths  on  Connecticut  roads  by  about  ISO  per¬ 
cent”  without  any  changes  being  made  in  automobiles. 

If  in  truth  there  are  laws  which  when  enacted  cut  the  number  of  highway 
deaths  in  half,  it  will  surely  be  seen  that  this  is  an  immensely  important  fact. 
And  If  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ford  Motor  Company  says  it  Is  a  fact,  we 
should  have  every  reason  to  assume  it  is.  What  is  then  to  he  made  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  it,  is  not  a  fact?  In  the  four  years  1951-1 954*  the  average  number 
of  highway  deaths  In  Connecticut  was  254  per  year.  In  the  four  years  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  RibicoiFs  term,  that  followed*  the  average  was  286.  In  the  years  since 
the  average  has  been  323.  In  the  period  since  1955  the  number  of  accidents  per 
year  In  Connecticut  has  more  than  doubled*  the  rate  of  accidents  t*er  hundred 
million  vehicle  miles  has  gone  up  43  percent,  and  the  rate  of  injuries  up  29 
percent. 

It  has  been  these  frustrating,  stubborn  realities  among  others*  that  have  led 
Senator  Ribieoff.  for  whom  no  praise  could  he  too  great  in  this  area,  to  his  present 
line  of  enquiry. 

Mr,  Ford’s  confusion  Ib  not  an  Isolated  event.  It  is  the  pattern  of  events. 
Moreover  the  message  the  critics  of  the  Industry  have  sought  to  deliver  goes 
precisely  to  this  point.  If  the  companies  will  not  respond  fairly  to  information 
that  i#  In  the  public  domain,  what  can  be  the  grounds  for  confidence  that  they 
arc  acting  responsibly  about  information  that  until  now  has  been  entirely 
internal  and  private. 

The  practice  of  tire  manufacturers,  If  not  as  extensively  documented  as  those 
of  the  motor  industry*  are  not  more  reassuring. 

There  is,  of  course*  another  major  “industry”  concerned  with  traffic  safety, 
the  insurance  industry.  With  the  exception  of  some  mild  experimentation 
carried  out  by  Liberty  Mutual  and  a  few  other  groups,  the  insurance  industry’ 
has  done  nothing  about  traffic  safety  of  any  consequence*  so  far  as  1  am  aware. 
I  do  not  know  why  this  is  so,  and  have  only  the  vaguest  impressions.  Ont- 
impression  is  that  the  insurance  industry  has  not  wished  to  get  into  a  public 
row  with  the  automobile  industry :  a  kind  of  class  solidarity  that  forbids  washing 
dirty  corporate  linen  in  public,  A  second  impression  is  that  the  executives  of 
the  insurance  industry  are  not  innovative  men  and  do  not  have  the  initiative  to 
undertake  any  serious  efforts  to  change  a  systt^m  that  is  working  well  enough 
from  their  limited  vantage  point*  (This  seems  true  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  automobile  is  a  19th  century  machine  that  has  not  been  much  changed  for 
at  least  a  generation  now.  General  Motors  does  not  seem  to  be  a  place  where 
a  genuinely  creative  engineer  would  want  to  spend  much  time — certainly  not 
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iu  the  age  of  the  Moon  Shot.  Part  of  the  task  of  the  management  of  public 
affairs  in  the  modern  world  must  be  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  large 
segments  of  life  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  of  modest  endownment.)  A  third 
possibility  would  be  that,  despite  denials,  the  insurance  industry  does  in  fact 
profit  from  automobile  insurance  to  an  extent  that  is  satisfactory  to  them.  The 
issue  is  not  clear,  nor  have  the  companies  sought  to  make  it  so. 

As  with  the  harassment  of  the  driver  in  the  first  era  of  traffic  safety,  it  seem* 
we  are  now  entering  a  period  of  indicting  the  businessmen  involved.  The  need 
to  impose  guilt  in  this  field  is  obviously  deep  seated,  and  we  may  very  well  be 
over  correcting.  The  more  important  question  is  why  have  the  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  business,  industry,  and  the  law  who  have  made  large  profits 
out  of  automobiles  been  impervious  to  the  pleas  to  be  rational  about  auto¬ 
mobile  safety.  Has  it  got  to  do  with  the  nature  of  corporate  organization,  or 
is  it  simply  a  matter  that  our  society  is  easily  corrupted  in  areas  where  indi¬ 
viduals  are  asked  to  assume  a  personal  relation  to  a  collective  responsibility,  a 
matter  Reinhold  Niebuhr  has  insisted  we  attend  to.  Or  alternatively,  is  this 
simply  more  evidence  of  the  trivialization  of  American  business:  the  fact  that 
the  central  concerns  of  American  society  are  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  free 
enterprise,  and  that  free  enterprise  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  men  who  expect 
to  lead  society. 

Second ,  the  psychological  role  of  the  automobile 

It  is  surely  clear  that  the  largest  reason  we  have  not  done  anything  to  tame 
the  automobile  is  that  we  have  not  much  wanted  to.  That  the  automobile  has  a 
powerful  symbolic,  emotional  role  in  American  life  is  a  proposition  few  would 
doubt.  It  is  a  central  symbol  of  potency  and  power:  the  equivalent  of  the 
sword,  or  the  horse,  the  spear  of  earlier  ages.  It  is  both  a  symbol  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  a  vehicle  thereof.  It  Is  a  sanctioned  form  of  violence.  In  American 
society  one  can  injure  and  kill  another  person  with  an  automobile  at  virtually 
no  risk  of  physical  reprisal.  It  is  also  a  prime  agent  of  risk-taking  in  a  society 
that  still  values  risk-taking,  but  does  not  provide  many  outlets. 

Anatol  Rai>oport  has  suggested  that  the  most  careful  approach  to  accident 
prevention  may  in  the  end  lead  us  nowhere  if  it  turns  out  that  “accidents  are 
manifestations.  •  *  *  of  global  cultural  factors— that  is,  of  social  analogues  of 
destructive  drives. 

“For  example,  if  we  should  find  that  in  spite  of  clear  determination  of  the 
marginal  effectiveness  of  certain  measures  and  the  actual  implementation  of 
these  measures  with  the  resulting  reduction  of  accident  mortality  and  morbidity 
in  one  area,  the  over-all  accident  incidence  of  morbidity  or  mortality  remains 
unaffected — i.e.  if  stopping  up  one  would  we  only  help  to  open  another,  as  some¬ 
times  happens  in  superficial  cures  of  conversion  hysterias — then  we  will  know 
that  something  more  basic  is  wrong  with  us. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  this  kind  of  speculation,  at  very  least  it  can  he  said 
that  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  ambivalent  on  the  question  of  traffic  safety. 
Too  much  attention  to  safety  must  necessarily  call  attention  to  the  dangers  of 
driving,  which  is  not  agreeable.  At  the  same  time,  the  dangers  of  driving  are 
agreeable,  and  are  sought.  By  the  almost  total  emphasis  on  the  responsibility 
of  drivers  to  drive  safely,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  individual  driver  to  assume 
he  is  safe  when  he  wishes  to  be,  and  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking  risks 
when  he  desires  that  exjierience.  In  this  context,  the  otherwise  absurd  business 
of  counting  the  death  toll  over  the  holiday  weekends  assumes  a  certain  cultural 
consistency :  it  is  rather  like  keeping  score  on  Russian  roulette — those  who  have 
successfully  avoided  disaster  are  pleased  to  be  reminded  of  it.  those  who  have 
not  are  beyond  all  reminding. 

Third,  the  failure  of  government 

The  power  of  the  automobile  industry  and  the  ambivalence  of  the  public 
have  combined  to  prevent  effective  governmental  action.  We  have  of>ened  for 
an  arrangement  which  is,  I  suspect,  not  unusual  in  such  circumstances:  working 
at  the  problem  in  ways  fairly  certain  not  to  succeed.  One  of  the  most  effective 
ways  in  which  a  government  can  not  do  something  is  to  assign  the  task  to  the 
kinds  of  people  who  never  get  anything  done. 

Since  the  1950’s  there  has  existed  in  Washington  an  organization  known  ns  the 
President’s  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety,  which  uses  the  Presidential  seal  with 
abandon.  I  served  as  a  departmental  representative  on  the  body  for  a  year 
before  learning  that  the  executive  director  was  neither  chosen  nor  paid  by  the 
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Federal  government,  but  rather  by  the  industry!  This  man  presided  over  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  allocated  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  gen¬ 
erally  disported  himself  as  the  head  t raffle  safety  man  in  government,  although 
he  was  in  fact  a  paid  agent  of  the  interests  he  ought  at  least  to  have  been  keeping 
an  eye  on,  In  1963  I  attended  a  meeting  in  the  White  House  called  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Cabinet  to  consider  whether  the  integrity  of  the  Presidential  seal  was 
not  being  abused :  it  was,  and  it  was  so  agreed  :  but  what  to  do  about  it  remained 
n  puzzle* 

Similarly,  rhe  public  will  have  largely  been  paralyzed  by  the  seeming  incom¬ 
patibility  of  safe  driving  and  mass  driving.  In  the  course  of  rhe  past  half  century 
we  have  designed  our  cities  and  generally  arranged  our  lives  so  as  to  make  the 
use  of  rhe  automobile  indispensable  to  most  persons.  This  makes  it  politically 
impossible  to  withdraw  the  right  to  drive  from  anything  but  a  small  fraction  of 
adults,  and  then  for  only  short  periods.  Hence  any  strategy  based  upon  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  driver  for  inadequate  performance  must  tend  to  full,  F/ven  drinking 
drivers,  who  are  unquestionable  dangerous  persons  who  by  and  large  must  be 
said  to  be  responsible  for  their  dangerous  condition,  will  nonetheless  by  and  large 
continue  to  drive:  the  social  life  of  the  American  middle  class  now  primarily 
takes  the  form  of  getting  into  an  automobile,  and  driving  to  a  place  where  alcohol 
is  consumed — a  friend’s  home,  a  tavern,  or  whatever.  This  is  too  deep  a  social 
pattern  to  be  broken.  Hence,  at  very  least  massive  ambiguity. 

There  is.  however,  another  source  of  the  failure  of  government:  it  is  the  strik¬ 
ing  absence  of  any  of  those  conditions  of  self -gene  rating  reform  which  would 
enable  government  to  take  Initiatives  on  its  own-— such  conditions  as  money  to 
carry  out  programs,  social  statistics  and  related  data  on  which  to  base  programs, 
and  professional  persons  to  devise  them.  To  a  surprising  degree,  none  of  these 
exist  in  the  world  of  traffic  safety. 

The  amount  of  money  allocated  to  research  in  traffic  safety  has  been  miniscule. 
(The  one  exception — a  major  one— to  this  rule  concerns  highway  construction. 
The  nation  has  constructed  a  fabulously  elaborate  highway  system  designed  with 
steadily  improving  safety  features.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  interests  of 
the  industry  and  the  public  were  harmonious  with  those  of  safety.)  The  a u to¬ 
rn  obi l e  companies  spend  money  designing  their  products  m  that  they  operate 
properly  in  traditional  terms ;  but  so  far  ns  is  known,  they  do  almost  no  research 
in  crash  Injury  prevention,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  done  any  work  in  the  larger 
area  of  developing  scientific  data  a l wait  the  man-machine  relationship  in  the 
highway  complex.  Recently  a  number  of  universities  have  begun  to  study  the 
problem,  but  in  general  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that  at  no  one  time  over  the  past 
half  century  have  there  been  as  many  as  n  dozen  senior  scientists  working  in 
this  field. 

It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  has  been  a  deliberate  strategy  on  the  part  of 
the  automobile  Industry  behind  all  this,  but  the  outcome  could  not  have  been 
more  effective  if  there  were.  Because  there  has  been  so  little  money  devoted  to 
safety  research,  there  are  almost  no  facts.  Then1  being  no  facts,  there  is  very 
little  hi  the  way  of  argument.  Amateur  efforts  to  produce  'Trash  pro  of’  ears 
have  by  and  large  been  more  ludicrous  than  not. 

Directly  related  to  the  absence  of  facts  about  safety  design  is  the  absence  of 
facts  about  the  whole  subject.  This  is  central.  Despite  the  inundations  of 
putative  data  about  death  rates  and  such  like,  there  are  in  fact  no  standard 
national  statistics  about  traffic  safety.  The  United  States  government  does  not 
collect  them. 

The  only  moderately  reliable  statistic  that  exists  is  the  number  of  persons 
killed.  We  have  this  information  In  consequence  of  the  established  practice  of 
coroners  nf  reporting  the  probable  cause  of  death  of  bodies  found  on  public  high¬ 
ways,  Combining  death  and  taxes,  the  death-rate  is  obtained  by  a  simple  formula 
that  derives  total  miles  driven  from  gasoline  taxes  paid,  and  then  divides  miles 
by  the  number  of  cadavers.  The  results  of  this  not  very  complex  calculation  is 
the  death  rate,  n  dependable  but  meaningless  number,  in  the  sense  that  it  pro-* 
rifles  no  gnide  to  action  of  any  sort — and,  more  seriously,  is  probably  misleading. 
(One  would  think  the  number  of  persons  who  actually  die  in  motor  vehicle  ac¬ 
cidents  responds  more  to  advances  in  medical  practice  than  anything  else.) 

It  is  hardly  a  complicated  matter  to  conceive  what  basic  national  data  ought 
to  be  collected :  rates  for  deaths,  injuries,  and  accidents ;  geographical  and 
temporal  distribution  of  such  :  types  of  vehicles  involved  :  types  of  driver  failure; 
types  of  vehicle  failure:  typos  of  drivers  involved;  types  of  roadway  and  en¬ 
vironmental  failures.  That  would  he  a  beginning.  Most  of  the  data  could  be 
gathered  by  standard  sampling  techniques. 
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To  repeat :  notic  of  this  (lata  now  exists,  save  the  death  rate.  (A  few ' J**"* 
also  gather  Injury  ami  accident  rates.)  Thus,  so  far  as  ^  kwrn.  the  aotoj 
mobile  manufacturers  do  not  keep  any  systematic 

occar  to  automobile  occupants  when  they  are  thrown  against  the  'temcies 

in  lotfct  testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  anaaaiecyo 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  this  subject.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  made  the  following 

^“'in'nlfefrort  to  keep  with  the  problem  [of  traffic  safety]  for  little  more  than 
a  glner"u«Vn  agenctes  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments .  have  been 
compiling  statistics  aliout  accidents.  Injuries,  and  deaths  with  a  diligence  and 

ceptlons  all  the  vast  accumulation  of  data  about  automobile  accents  over  the 
past  half  centurv  has  contributed  almost  nothing  to  our  understanding  of  tht 

“SteffiTSS' this  statement  was  filled  with  persons 
representing  the  major  institutions  concerned  with  traffic  safety.  I 
not  as  an  interested  amateur,  but  as  a  member  of  the  subcabinet  supporting  a  hill 
to  establish  a  National  Accident  Prevention  Center  which  lm(l  b(a'n  iiitro(luced 
hv  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  This  was  a  serious  level  of  government. 
Thus  the  reaction  to  the  statement  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  atmosphere  that 
has  pervaded  this  subiect.  There  was  no  reaction.  So  far  as,  I  am  aware,  th 
statement  never  appeared  in  anv  of  the  myriad  traffic  safety  publications.  No 
otm  commented' otflfc  No  one  attempted  to  refute  it  No  one  attempted  to  do 

a>WhaMt*trne  of  accident  statistics  is  similarly  true  of  accident  Investigations: 
there  are  none.  °  Save  for  at.  aborted  experiment  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
there  ha*  been  no  effort  over  the  jwist  half  century  to  unravel  the  etiolop  of 
actual  automobile  accidents  in  the  way  that  is 

The  concept  of  “grounding”  a  particular  model  of  vehicle  that  appears  to  have 
safety  problems  does  not  exist  with  respect  to  aatomobUw. 

A  final  aspect  of  the  failure  of  government,  and  the  crucial  one,  lias  come 
from  the  fa  of  that,  despite  its  long  history,  the  problem  °f 
never  vet  associated  itself  with  a  professional  group  that  would  apply  to  it 
standards  of  evidence,  evaluation  and  self-criticism  that  the  solution  of  problems 

0^Govcrnmcnt°rcCTd'ntion  of  tlie  nutomobile  began  ns  a  form  th tom^ 

upon  which  a  layer  of  law  enforcement  was  superimposed.  In 

bile  helped  create  a  new  institution  of  law  enforcement :  the  State  Police  !  rob 

ably  because  they  are  characteristically  not  corrupt,  very 

been  paid  to  them,  nowever,  they  have  been  the  dominant  institution  in  traffli 

law  enforcement  (and.  by  a  feed-back  process,  probably  to  *?*«  '*" h^ve  made 
as  well)  and  little  notice  has  been  given  of  what  a  very  poor  job  they  have  made 
of  it.  despite  their  high  standards  of  personal  conduct.  .„  . 

The  entire  pattern  of  State  Police  management  of  the  automobile  complex  is 
derived  directly  from  the  model  of  the  prevention,  detection,  and  punishment 
nf — crime.  From  Hie  cowboy  hats,  to  the  six  gun.  to  the  chase  scene  the  entire 
phenomenon  is  a  paradigm  of  the  imposition  of  law  on in  Mindy 
population.  This  involves  intense  concentration  on  the  guilt  of  individuals.  a_ 
measured  bv  conformance  to  statutes,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  punishment,  either 
threatened  or  carried  out.  as  a  means  of  social  regulation  ™ '%h 

evidence  that  this  works.  More  to  the  point,  the  police  have  almost  not™di- 
tion  oT  controlled  enquiry  that  would  find  out.  Thus,  in  195o  the  Ooautfmt 
State  Police  began  a  crack-down  on  speeders  that  soon  brought  nationwide 
attention.  In  a  curious  way  the  efficacy  of  such  an  effort  is  somehow-  presume^ 
Yet  hv  anv  measurable  standards  the  Connecticut  program  has  been  a  distinct 
failure.  Yet  it  Is  dear  that  the  Connecticut  State  Police  do  not.  in  any  mean¬ 
ingful  sense  know  this,  and  do  not  intend  to  find  it  out.  Their  ° 

the  gentlest  criticism  Is  simply  wholesome  Hibernian  apoplexy.  (It  happens 
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there  is  a  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  study  which  shows  the  rate  of  accidents 
decreases  as  speed  increases  between  3T>  ami  about  68  miles  per  hour.  Most 
probably  this  is  because  both  speed  and  accidents  are  functions  of  density.  But 
iL  could  be  hoped  that  even  the  most  dense  Police  Commissioner  might  wonder 
if  there  were  not  some  relation  between  this  study  and  results  that  seem  to  bear 
it  out*  even  if  on  further  reflection  they  might  not.) 

Similarly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  drivers  who  are  arrested  for  speeding,  or 
similar  offenses,  are  in  fact  any  different  from  other  drivers,  or  that  they  act 
differently  thereafter.  Since  most  drivers,  according  to  Bureau  of  Public  Bonds 
studies,  exceed  posted  speed  limits  much  of  the  time,  it  is  likely  that  to  lie 
arrested  for  speeding  is  In  the  nature  of  a  random  event.  Again  it  must  be 
emphasised  that  such  drivers  may  in  fact  Ik*  different— and  worse,  or  whatever— 
but  the  management  of  traffic  safety  lias  largely  been  In  the  hands  of  institutions 
and  groups  that  do  not  routinely  ask  such  questions,  much  less  tease  out  the 
answers. 

The  highway  engineers,  whose  research  I  have  cited,  are  the  major  and  the 
most  revealing  exception.  They  are  a  profession:  they  have  standards:  they 
pursue  them.  When  a  bridge  falls  down,  they  try  to  find  out  why.  When  a 
new  road  is  to  be  designed,  they  try  to  calculate  how  many  cars  will  be  using 
it  and  at  what  speeds,  and  design  accordingly.  By  and  large  they  have  been 
predictably,  sometimes  brilliantly  successful, 

nr 

By  the  mid-lOGO’s  it  was  becoming  evident  that  this  overall  situation  could 
not  persist,  A  matter  of  considerable  public  interest  was  in  the  hands  of 
Incompetents  or  worse,  Sottie  pretest  was  inevitable,  and  it  arose,  in  a  natural 
course  of  events  among  a  small  group  of  professional  persons- — lawyers,  doctors, 
engineers*  anil  public  officials.  Articles  begun  to  appear.  Intellectuals  were 
doing  their  work, 

L  p  to  this  point  the  automobile  Industry  hud  options.  There  were  two  courses 
open.  The  industry  could  recognize  that  the  automobile  system  was  working 
badly  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  and  could  have  sought  to  organize  a  mixed 
public  and  private  effort  to  introduce  rational  and  effective  measures,  including 
much  greater  attention  to  automobile  design,  but  by  no  means  limited  to  that. 
This  would  have  involved  considerable  shaking  up  of  the  corporate  staffs,  the 
disestablishment  of  flunky  organizations  such  as  the  National  Sftfetv  Council, 
and  the  creation  of  a  federal  automobile  agency  modelled  on  the  FA  A.  which  has 
presided  over  a  highly  creative  relationship  between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  aviation  industry.  Alternately,  they  could  go  the  route  of  the  railroads  in  the 
lfllh  Century  which  also  sought  to  brazen  out  a  safety  problem,  and  ended  up 
with  a  particularly  dreary  form  of  Federal  statutory  regulation.  There  was  no 
third  way. 

The  sequence  of  events  is  important  The  medical  doctors  were  the  first  on 
the  scene.  The  enormous  medical  problem  created  by  accident  trauma  led  in  a 
quite  natural  way  to  the  question  of  whether  these  could  not  somehow  bp  re¬ 
duced.  The  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
set  up  committees  on  the  subject.  By  this  point,  techniques  of  crash-injury  pro¬ 
tection  (padded  dash  boards,  seat  belts,  etc),  had  become  quite  sophisticated  in 
aviation.  The  orderly  instinct,  of  the  doctors  was  to  transfer  them  to  automobile 
design.  In  the  19r4Vs  the  Public  Health  Service  began  making  small  grants  with 
these  possibilities  in  mind.  Inevitably  there  arose  a  Ixxly  of  opinion,  to  which 
seine  information  was  attached,  to  the  effect  that  the  automobiles  were  not  safe 
as  they  might  be.  This  wax  the  enteial  moment  for  the  industry;  they  had 
joined  in  this  enquiry  with  a  modicum  of  zeal,  they  would  be  a  free  enterprise 
to  this  day.  Instead*  they  chose  to  resist. 

Students  of  American  business  ought  really  to  try  to  learn  what  decision¬ 
making  processes  went  on  at  this  point.  The  largest  and  most  profitable  Industry 
in  the  world  faced  the  relatively  simple  problem  of  responding  to  criticism 
couched  in  terms  of  the  public  Interest:  and  it  could  not  do  so.  The  industry 
gave  almost  no  sign  that  It  was  aware  of  criticism  :  it  was  not  m  much  a  matter 
of  responding  badly,  as  not  responding  at  all.  Presumedly  this  has  mostly  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  organizations  involved,  and  of  the  men  who  were  running 
them.  The  physical  isolation  of  Detroit  Is  probably  another  significant  factor. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  business  schools  and  their  various  journals,  which  might 
have  given  some  guidance,  gave  none  (as  far  as  r  am  aware),  8ome  of  these 
journals  are  notable  for  their  interest  in  the  Christian  Responsibilities  of  the 
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American  Business  Executive,  but  somehow  the  Question  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  nation's  largest  industry  for  the  safety  of  its  products  never  came  to  mind. 
Nor,  when  others  drew  attention  to  the  subject,  did  the  business  schools  and 
journals  comment. 

In  1061,  in  a  paper  given  at  one  of  the  very  few  meetings  at  which  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  critics  came  together,  I  wrote:  “It  would  not  appear  that  the 
industry  is  particularly  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  the  belief  is  well  established 
among  intellectually  influential  circles  in  the  United  States  that  the  automotive 
manufacturers  are  essentially  indifferent,  and  sometimes  even  opiiosed,  to  traffic 
safety  measures.  This  is  i\  scandalous  position,  but  it  is  nonetheless  held,  and 
before  long  it  will  begin  to  damage  the  manufacturers  more  than  they  may 
imagine/’  There  was  no  response  to  this  conciliatory  gesture,  any  more  than  to 
the  defiant  ones.  The  industry  became  more  and  mure  a  caricature  of  an  over¬ 
muscled,  under-brained  organism  heading  for  disaster. 

Disaster  came  from  an  un looked  for  source:  the  legal  profession.  Not  from 
the  Bar  Association,  or  the  Wall  Street  Ur  ms,  or  the  great  law  schools,  which 
are  said  to  maintain  a  watching  brief  of  sorts  on  such  matters,  but  rather  frotn 
the  tlcelassd  claimants’  attorneys,  organized  as  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association.  Out  of  a  combination  of  self  interest  and  genuine,  hot  indignation 
at  the  indifference  of  the  manufacturers,  this  professional  association  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  stop  “Murder  by  Motor”  by  the  direct  and  lethal  process 
of  suing  the  manufacturers  in  whose  automobiles  their  clients  are  killed  and 
injured  in  such  wholesale  numbers* 

This  process  has  begun,  aided  by  judicial  rulings  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers  warranty*  Just  as  importantly,  the  reactions  of 
the  industry  to  criticism  have  steadily  eroded  the  presumptions  of  good  faith  and 
diligence  on  its  part :  juries  are  more  and  more  disposed  to  find  the  manufacturers 
guilty,  A  certain  political  edge  has  also  appeared*  The  ATA  is  known  as  the 
“Democratic  Bar  Association its  members  are  instinctual  Democrats,  much  as 
the  ABA  members  are  Republicans,  At  recent  meetings  of  the  Trial  Lawyers, 
elected  and  appointed  officials  have  competed  with  one  another  in  denouncing 
Detroit, 

It  may  also  lie  noted  that  the  failure  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  given  an  unusual  opening  to  legislators,  which  by  and  large  they  have 
exploited.  At  the  Federal  level,  for  example,  It  has  been  men  such  as  former 
Congressman  Kenneth  Roberts  and  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  who  have  prodded 
t  he  govern ment  into  action*  Somehow  there  were  legislators  who  retained  their 
freedom  of  action  when  all  else  was  paralysis* 

The  industry  has  now  announced  that  it  will  not  only  accept  but  actually 
requests  government  regulation.  This  is  a  normal,  predictable  outcome.  For 
its  mm  protection  the  industry  has  to  get  itself  regulated  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  What  only  a  decade  ago  was  unthinkable,  has  now  become  all  but 
inevitable*  The  companies  must  get  their  products  formally  certified  as  safe 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  massive  litigation.  If  everything  continues 
to  form,  the  next  step  will  be  for  the  industry  to  seek  to  dominate  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  charged  with  regulating  It,  and  so  we  begin  another  chapter  of 
exposure  leading  to  legislation  imposing  regulation  that  ends  tip  more  like  col¬ 
lusion  than  anything  else. 

This  process  has,  of  course,  begun*  The  Federal  government  now  specifies 
safety  features  that  must  be  Incorporated  in  vehicles  It  purchases*  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  proposes  to  extend  this  technique  to  nil  vehicles  sold  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  Federal  tire  safety  specifications  are  on  their  way*  State 
regulations  of  this  or  that  feature  of  vehicle  design  are  starting  up  again  (there 
was  an  earlier  period  when  such  Items  as  windshield  wipers  were  ordained) 
and  may  he  exacted  to  multiply.  A  federal  law  controlling  automobile  exhausts 
was  signed  in  October,  1IH55,  and  Federal  standards  will  take  effect  in  the  fall 
of  1967, 

Because  of  the  failure  of  leadership  in  the  automobile  industry,  the  issue  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  defined  as  one  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  that 
one  Industry,  But  this  would  deal  at  heat  with  only  part  of  the  problem .  From 
the  outset,  the  principle  question  of  traffic  safety  has  been :  what  kind  of  problem 
is  iff  It  is  not  fundamentally  a  problem  of  law  breaking  or  of  profit  making, 
although  it  involves  both  those  things*  The  closest  one  can  come  to  an  adequate 
conception  is  reflected  in  the  statement  of  John  F*  Kennedy  during  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  I960:  “Traffic  accidents  constitute  one  of  the  greatest,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest,  of  the  nation’s  pnblic  health  problems."  I  wrote  the  state¬ 
ment:  I  rather  doubt  the  President  ever  saw  it;  certainly  nothing  much  was 
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done  about  it  In  bis  adaiinlBlnitioD,  But  the  idea  has  gained  Increasing  ac¬ 
ceptance,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  for  one,  dearly  grasps  the  concept  and 
cites  his  brother^  statement 

The  point  Is  that  traffic  accidents  are  part  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  ac¬ 
cidents,  which  hare  become  the  largest  single  cause  of  death  between  ages  one 
and  thirty  five  for  most  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  They  are  a  par¬ 
ticular  aspect  of  our  culture.  Moreover,  the  social  response  to  them  has  been 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  cultural  lag.  Just  as  classical  forms  of  disease  wen5* 
in  general  treated  by  magic  up  unlil  perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  accidents  have 
until  this  moment  been  thought  of  as  somehow  “wild"  occurrences  which  do 
not  conform  to  the  sequential  chain  of  causal  events  that  define  the  way  things 
in  general  occur.  , 

This  happens  not  to  l»e  so.  In  a  series  of  apercuu  that  began  hardly  two 
decades  ago,  a  tiny  number  of  American  and  British  researchers,  primarily  medi* 
cal  men,  have  unravelled  the  etiology  of  the  accident  to  show  that  It  is,  iu  fact, 
fundainen tally  simitar  to  disease — "to  the  initiation  of  infectious  and  other  in¬ 
sults  to  the  body,  which  have  long  been  the  concern  of  preventative  medicine. 
This  began  with  the  perception  that  accidents  do  in  fact  fit  the  classic  public 
health  pattern  of  liost-agent-enviroiimenL  Perhaps  the  most  important  re¬ 
finement  came  with  the  conception  that  the  agent— e.g-,  the  badllus^was  not 
all  the  various  instruments  by  which  one  can  get  knocked  on  the  head,  hut 
rather  the  abnormal  energy  exchange  produced  thereby.  (In  an  instance  of 
scientific  serendipity,  this  occurred  almost  simultaneously  to  two  men:  William 
Hadclon,  Jr„  and  James  X  Gibson  working  unawares  within  miles  of  one  another 
in  upstate  New  York,)  As  the  forms  of  energy  exchange  can  for  practical  pur- 
imses  he  reduced  to  five  categories :  mechanical,  thermal  electrical,  ionizing,  and 
chemical.  Hie  conception  of  accidents  as  disease  suddenly  emerges  in  a  managea¬ 
ble  form.  Significantly,  it  was  in  puzzling  over  traffic  safety  that  much  of  this 
theory  was  formulated,  L1  *  , 

The  Issue,  then,  is  whether  the  national  committee  to  the  problem  of  traffic 
safety  will  occur  at  this  level  of  understanding,  or  whether  it  will  proceed  in  the 
honorable  but  outdated  tradition  of  muckraking,  exposure,  legislation,  and  regu¬ 
lation  by  hureaucracv.  Traffic  safety  is  a  problem  for  scientists,  including  social 
scientists.  The  object  should  be  not  merely  to  produce  adequately  designed 
vehicles,  but  to  produce  a  traffic  system  that  is  as  efficient  as  can  be  attained 
given  competing  values,  and  which  as  much  as  possible  will  put  an  end  to  the 
present  idiocies  of  armed  police  arresting  and  often  imprisoning  hordes  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  then  hauled  before  courts  incompetent  to  judge  a  problem  that  in 
nnv  event  is  almost  impossible  to  define  In  legal  terms.  Federal  concern  with 
a  ii  to  mobile  transportation,  properly  conceived,  could  In  the  end  produce  less  bn- 
reaucracy,  less  harassment,  less  regulation,  less  intimidation,  insult  and  coercion. 
That  should  be  the  national  object,  rather  than  simply  the  punishment  of  motor 
magnates.  The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  which  President  Johnson  has  sent 
to  Congress,  having  announced  it  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  has  this 
potential,  but  not  as  it  Is  now  drawn,  nor  as  It  is  likely  to  be  administered. 

The  nation's  largest  industry  is  about  to  come  under  Federal  regulation.  The 
reaction  of  the  automobile  industry  has  been  to  try  to  discredit  the  character  of 
one  of  its  most  responsible  critics.  The  nation's  largest,  or  near  to  largest, 
health  problem  is  about  to  receive  massive  research  support.  The  reaction  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  (or  whoever  made  the  decision )  is  to  give  the  management 
of  the  problem  to  the  Commerce  Department,  which  presided  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  present  crisis.  The  professors  of  business  administration  are  silent. 
The  regulatory  economists  are  elsewhere  engaged.  The  press  Is  mostly  interested 
In  the  humbling  of  General  Motors. 

Somewhere  in  ail  this  there  must:  be  persons  who  will  try  to  sort  out  the  public 
interest.  The  outcome  will  test  the  vitality  of  the  American  system.  In  the 
meantime,  the  failure  of  the  business  and  government  bureaucracies  is  a  fact  to 
he  noted  with  little  pleasure. 


Supplemental  Statement  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan 

At  the  outset  of  these  hearings  a  week  ago  a  representative  of  the  automobile 
industry  came  forth  and,  to  the  surprise  of  no  one  who  has  followed  this  sub¬ 
let,  offered  not  only  to  accept  but.  in  fact  requested  legislation  "with  the  ultimate 
authority  and  duty  residing  In  the  Federal  government  to  set  vehicle  safety 
performance  standards.’1  .  . 

This  request  was  predictable  and  inevitable;  one  out  of  every  three  auto¬ 
mobiles  manufactured  in  Detroit  ends  up  with  blood  oil  it.  The  victims  of  those 
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accidents  have  begun  to  sue  to  the  corporations  who  manufacture  those  vehicles. 
The  companies  therefore,  for  their  own  protection,  must  get  their  products 
certified  as  safe  by  the  Federal  government.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  word 
“duty”  in  Mr.  Bugas’  statement. 

In  any  normal  situation  the  Congress  would  have  every  reason  to  accept  the 
good  faith  and  plain  dealing  of  the  industry  representatives.  I  submit  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  not  a  normal  situation.  I  have  for  ten  years— from  the  time 
Congressman  Itoberts  began  hearings — been  involved  in  this  subject,  and  if  that 
experience  has  any  value  I  offer  you  my  judgment  that  the  industry  cannot  be 
depended  upon. 

Senator  Ribicoff  for  one  has  noted  that  the  industry  s  proposal  would  require 
the  Federal  government  to  collaborate  in  intricate  detail  with  the  Vehicle  Equip¬ 
ment  Safety  Commission  that  has  been  established  by  the  State  governments. 
I  oiler  you  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jeffery  O’Connell  and  Mr.  Arthur  Myers  in  their 
book  “Safety  Last”  that  this  commission  is  impotent,  incompetent,  and  utterly 
dominated  by  the  industry.  .  _  ,  , 

Recently  Mr.  Lynn  Townsend.  President  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation  explained 
this  proposal.  The  companies,  he  declared,  would  “like  to  see  (standards)  set  by 
the  people  who  have  been  involved  for  many  years  with  the  industry.” 

I  submit  that  this  is  precisely  what  must  not  happen.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
happen  we  will  have  lost  this  desperately  important  opportunity. 

The  landscape  of  American  government  is  littered  with  the  bones  of  agencies 
set  up  to  curb  the  voracious  appetite  of  private  interests,  only  to  be  devoured 
by  them. 

The  only  way  we  can  escape  this  dreary  and  even  squalid  outcome  will  be  to 
establish  an  entirely  new  organization,  headed  by  and  staffed  by  scientists,  medi¬ 
cal  doctors  and  engineers  who  will  hold  themselves  responsible  to  their  own 
standards  of  professional  integrity  as  well  as  to  the  public  trust  imposed  on  them. 
That  there  are  such  men.  none  can  doubt. 

I  would  like  finally  to  state  my  belief  that  this  would  best  be  accomplished 
by  the  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  as  proposed  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Mackay,  and  some  45  members  of  Congress. 


Resolution  Adopted  at  33d  Annual  Convention  Colorado  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  May  2.  1906 

Whereas  motor  vehicle  design  and  equipment  are  an  important  i>art  of  the 
approach  to  traffic  accident  prevention,  the  preservation  of  lives  and  property. 

and  tf  ,  , 

Whereas  private  motor  vehicle  travel  has  reached  new  high  levels  and  is 

steadily  increasing;  and  _  , 

Whereas  sound  solutions  to  the  development  of  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
depends  on  government  and  industry  complementing  each  other. 

Whereas  in  this  mutual  effort  there  should  be  full  cognizance  of  existing 
standards  developed  by  recognized  technical  societies  and  professional  groups; 
Now  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved,  That  the  federal  government,  state  governments  through  the  agency 
of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  and  the  automobile  manufacturers 
should  coordinate  their  efforts* to  develop  acceptable  vehicle  safety  standards. 

Attest :  ^ 

Clive  L.  Bradford, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


[Telegram] 

Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  April  28.  I960. 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

House  of  Representatives .  Washington ,  D.C.: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  today  by  the  Western  Governors  Con¬ 
ference  in  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  ; 

“Highway  Safety” 

“Whereas  the  deaths,  crippling  injuries  and  economic  waste  growing  out  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  have  been  rapidly  increasing  during  recent  year  and 
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the  mounting  total  of  registered  vehicles,  licensed  operators,  and  vehicle  miles 
driven  farther  emphasize  the  gravity  of  this  situation ;  and 

“Whereas  traffic  accident  prevention  requires  a  partnership  of  public  officials 
city,  county,  State  and  Federal — with  the  assistance  of  national  professional 
organizations  and  associations  knowledgeable  in  this  field  to  solve  this  most 
complex  problem  of  traffic  accidents :  and 

“Whereas  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  is  cognizant  of  the  Baldwin 
amendment  previously  enacted  by  Congress  as  welt  as  legislation  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress  that  will  further  encourage  and  assist  the  States 
hi  the  development  of  highway  safety  programs:  Now*  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Governors1  Conference,  in  addition  to  commending 
the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems  for  Its  recent 
highway  policy  statement  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  he  give 
full  consideration  to  that  statement  in  the  development  of  standards  on  the 
subjects  contained  therein ;  and  that  each  member  State  of  the  Western  Gov¬ 
ernors*  Conference  proceed  forthwith  to  implement  the  recommendation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  statement,  that  each  State  develop  a  comprehensive  program  ;  and 
he  it  further 

“Resolved,  that,  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  through  the  agency  of  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  nnd  the  automobile  manufacturers  should 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  provide  an  acceptable  set  of  vehicle  safety  standards. 

Gov.  CliffoboP.  Hansen,  Wyomt ng. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Public  Safety,  Western 
Governors*  Conference, 


[Telegram  ] 


Troy,  Mjch., 
April  25t  1966, 


Horn  Harley  (X  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce ,  Home  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  Washington ,  D  C.: 

An  a  major  producer  of  seat  belts  of  the  lift-up  type,  I  deplore  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Nader  today.  Pushbutton-type  belts  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
by  ourselves  and  the  automotive  manufacturers.  They  meet  SJLE,  standards 
and  standards  of  the  Sta tes  which  require  certification.  Mr.  Nader’s  irresponsible 
statement  Is  a  reflection  on  the  integrity  of  reputable  sent  holt  manufacturers 
and  I  cannot  allow  it  to  go  unch alleged. 

Jim  Robbing  Co., 
Jm  Robbins. 


1  Iouse  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C„  May  16 ,  1966. 

Hon.  Harley  O,  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  mt  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn  Building ,  Washington,  D.G. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  following  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  received  in  this 
office  from  a  teacher  in  the  Rothsay  High  School,  Rothsay,  Minnesota,  which 
may  he  of  interest  to  your  Committee : 

“Tonight  as  I  was  correcting  research  papers,  I  ran  across  a  suggestion  by  one 
of  my  Sophomores  which,  if  it  is  original  with  him,  might  have  merit  as  far 
as  an  amendment  to  an  auto  safety  bill  if  it  is  enacted.  The  student,  Steven 
Aksamit.  suggested  in  his  paper  on  conserving  the  natural  beauty  of  America 
that  litter  hags  or  a  similar  device  be  required  as  standard  equipment  in  new 
cars.  Since  I  feel  very  concerned  with  trash  along  the  roadside,  I  felt  that  such 
a  requirement  could  potentially  reduce  this  blight  on  our  highways  *  ♦ 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

Sincerely. 

Odin  Lang  ex,  Member  of  Congress. 
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State  of  Alaska, 

Office  of  the  Governor. 

JuneaUt  March  29,  I960, 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson; 

President,  United  States  of  America, 

The  White  Nome, 

Wa&h  ington,  D£L  .  ^  . 

riEAic  Mil  President:  Your  letter  of  March  24.  IWW  concerning  truffle  siif.4> 
is  certainty  timely*  We  in  Alaska  are  also  experiencing  the  vicious  Minml  yon 
refer  to  concerning  increasing  accident  k  and  highway  fntalll  ies, 

1  Heartily  welcome  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1WSU.  As  you  print  out.  it  Aw* 

energize  our  Federal-State  partnership* 

As' per  vour  mmeat  l  do  Have  several  suggestions  winch  may  at  re  tig  l  hen  tlie 
Act,  and  may  help  m  cut  down  on  the  highway  carnage  l  ii-si.  any  program 
of  traffic  safety  must  take  Into  account  the  two  basic  factors:  the  man  and  tin 

mi?wUaakai  we  see  the  man  anti  the  machine  as  part  of  one  over-all  problem.  I 
strongly  urge  an  Integrated  approach  to  our  traffic  safety  problems. 
include  programs  of:  driver  training,  public  education;  a  meaningful  drivers 
licensing  program:  adequate  traffic  pa! rolling:  well  trained  and  cf induced 
traffic  courts ;  a  long-range  traffic  safety  legislative  program,  which  the  I  rathe 
Safety  Aet  of  1966  goes  far  to  realise.  .  t 

In  addition  to  the  ‘human”  and  educational  factors  above,  it  is  il“P*fat‘™ 
that  we  recognise  that  the  human  factor  will  always  come  into  i»lay '  and  that 
there  will  always  come  tragically,  the  accidents,  llius.  it  is  imperative  that  _ 
integrated  1  raffle  safety  program  include:  adequate  highway  engineering  an 
truffle  cont  rol  efforts :  periodic*  vehicle  safety  inapcctloiis :  adequate  traffic  patrols . 
adequate  accident  investigation ;  design  of  the  automobile  to  protect  its 

"  me' particularly  emphasise  my  concern  with  the  safety  of  automobiles  them¬ 
selves  If  we  have  a  fallible  human  being  driving  the  car,  then  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  make  the  ear  as  infallible  as  possible  sc.  ns  to  protect  him  from 
himself.  A  serious  effort  al  designing  ears  for  occnjMtnt  safety  would  neces- 
siirily  have  to  come  from  the  Federal  level.  I  recognise  the  difficulties  of  mu  h 
a  program,  and  the  costs  of  it.  But  the  time  is  growing  short,  as  you  have  so 
eloquently  indicated.  We  need  nil  aspects  of  a  traffic  safety  program. 

In  your  splendid  endeavour  you  have  lay  full  support  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely,  \Vii.ijam  A.  Ecus,  Gnvernnr. 


State  of  Arkansas* 

Office  of  the  Governor* 

Little  Rock *  March  29, 1966, 

Hem*  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

The  White  House, 

Wash  ington,  D,C, 

nioAu  Mr*  President  :  This  acknowledges  your  communication  of  March  24th 
about  the  terrific  problem  of  damage  ami  fatalities  from  traffic  accidents. 

You  niav  be  assured  that  this  administration  and  the  State  of  Arkansas 
will  cooperate  with  you  in  every  manner  possible  to  help  to  curb  and  reduce  the 
accidents  which  cause  the  terrible  loss  In  life  and  property  damage. 

Most  sincerely, 

rvnvAi  K  Fa  trims*  Garentor. 


Tub  Governor  of  Arizona* 

I* h (ten tit,  Ariz,,  March  SO,  / 966, 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

Washington.  D.C, 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Thank  you  for  ymir  letter  of  March  24*  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  share  your  deep  concern  over  the  needless  tragedy  of  death  and 
injury  on  our  highways. 
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I  was  so  moved  by  your  letter  that  I  a  id  planning  to  read  it  as  a  part  of  my 
to  i lie*  Western  Stall's  Milita ryd dvilian  Traffic  Safety  Conference  to 
be  held  here  next  month. 

I  am  now  attempting  to  develop  an  effective  safety  program  for  this  state 
and  to  this  end  1  am  watching  all  federal  legislation  in  this  direction  with 
great,  interest 

Please  be  assured  that  Arizona  stands  ready  to  participate  in  any  program 
that  can  effectively  reduce  accidents  ami  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  rights 
of  our  people. 

Sincerely, 


Sam  Goddard,  0opem&r* 


State  of  Connecticut, 

K x Ec UTCVB  Cha mb Ers, 

Hartford*  Aprils,  196ti. 

The  President, 

The  White  House, 

\  1  rash  i  ngt  on  *  1} .  V. 


Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Governor  of  a  State  where  highway  safety  has 
been  a  matter  of  particularly  intense  concern  few  more  than  ten  years,  re- 
suiting  In  an  annual  fatality  rate  that  is  either  the  lowest  or  next  to  lowest 
among  till  the  states  each  year,  l  am  highly  pleased  that  your  administration 
Is  moving  to  involve  the  federal  government  more  deeply  in  tills  all-important 
problem. 

An  all-out  federal  attack  on  highway  accidents,  provided  it  does  not  remove 
from  the  states  any  of  their  authority  in  this  Held  or  encourage  states  to 
abandon  their  own  resjMinsiliility,  certainly  must  result  in  a  significant  reduc¬ 
tion  In  the  terrible  annual  toll. 

I  l>el  love  that  the  federal  government  can  make  an  especially  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  In  the  Held  of  research  into  the  causes  of  accidents. 

This  comment  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  here  In  Connecticut,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  this  experience  is  duplicated  In  oilier  states  throughout  the  country,  we 
ure  much  concerned  by  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  In  the  one-oar.  ruu-off- 
the-road  category. 

Since  many  of  these  accidents  leave  no  survivors,  an  investigation  Into  their 
cause  is  most  difficult. 

The  Connecticut  State  Police,  during  a  six  months  iieriml  some  years  ago, 
undertook  in-depth  investigations  of  all  such  accidents,  tracing,  insofar  as 
possible,  the  movements  of  the  victims  during  the  hours  preceding  the  accident, 
interviewing  relatives  and  business  associates  of  the  victims,  etc. 

In  many  cases,  liquor  or  speed,  or  both,  seemed  to  be  the  basic  cause,  but 

we  still  do  not  feel  that  we  have  a  fully  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  why 

so  many  accidents  of  this  type  occur. 

The  staggering  annual  loss  from  accidents  makes  It  obvious  both  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  and  that  not  enough  is  being  done  now,  and  T  am  deeply 

gratified  by  the  concert)  which  your  administration  Is  showing. 

Sincerely, 


John  Dempsey*  Governor* 


State  of  Indiana* 

Office  of  tiie  Governor, 

Hon,  Lyndon  It.  Johnson.  Indianapolis,  March  29*  IMG. 

Pres i dint  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington*  DM. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  letter  concerning  traffic  safety  arrived  at  n  most 
opportune  time.  We,  in  Indiana,  have  just  concluded  a  special  conference  on 
the  traffic  safety  situation  here.  As  a  part  of  that  conference*  I  reviewed  the 
activities  of  state  government  and  discussed  the  role  of  citizen  support  groups 
in  an  all  out  campaign  to  curtail  the  rising  traffic  toll  on  our  highways.  A  copy 
of  my  remarks  is  enclosed  for  the  information  and  use  of  your  staff  personnel 
working  on  the  problem,  l  hope  it  will  be  helpful. 

Many  of  the  programs  mentioned  in  your  March  2*  ISMgr.  Message  on  Trans- 
iwrtation  ami  incorporated  In  Senate  Bill  3005  are  currently  operative  within 
the  framework  of  Indiana V  traffic  safety  programs.  The  Crash  Injury  and 
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Accident  Research  Division  of  the  State  Police  is  now  conducting  st  lll  e*  tt  h‘t'1' 
1  feet,  approximate  the  Intent  of  several  legislative  recommendations,  e.g., 
S  8000  at  *  403.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  recent  study  on  Compact  Lar  Acci¬ 
dents.  A  second  investigation  reviewing  causative  factor*  ui  fata  nccidi  nt« 
is  now  underway  as  noted  on  page  2,  paragraph  2  of  my  traffic  talk. 

I  would  urge  your  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  selecting  sejerat  state 
government  officials  who  have  worked.  it.dej«*mle.ii  of  any  particular  stmaal 
interest  group  or  organization,  on  traffic  safety  problems  faced  by  the  states, 
These  people  have  a  healthy  overview  of  the  entire  program  and  are  not  weighted 
,,'wnrd  or  agaTntrt  anv  particular  proposals  ....  safety.  These  officials  have  had 
to  operate  within  the  realities  of  the  contemporary  situaiion  and  have  learned 
to  cope  with  complex  situations.  They  would  also  bring  actual  experience  into 
tile v  A  shfi rner  focus  might,  be  possible  by  the  use  of  such  a  group,  (be  indi¬ 
viduals  could  aid  in  determining  the  responsibilities  and  relntiuas  ups  henveeiL 
the  various  levels  of  government  so  that  the  concept  of  creative  federalism,  j  on 
mention,  can  he  functional  and  operative, 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  Indiana  a  program  and  m>  views, 
If  we  can  he  of  further  assistance,  please  feel  free  to  call, 

Sincerely i  Roger  IX  Bkaniuin, 

Oorrmor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 


The  State  of  Kansas, 

Office  of  the  Governor- 

Topeka,  M arch  .UK  1968. 

Thk  i ‘resident, 

Th eWh  it e  Heme,  Wash ingt tm,  DM, 

Dear  Me,  President :  I  appreciate  your  letter  of  March  24  ami  the  attached 
ennv  of  S  3005.  a  hill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  program  and 
to  establish  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles,  1  further  note  that  you  Invite 
am-  comment  that  I  might  have  t..  submit  relative  to  this  proposal  nr  other 
matters  that  could  be  adopted  to  reduce  the  high  accident  and  fatality  rat.'  on 

our  nation's  highways,  .  .  „  , 

I  would  particularly  like  to  urge  that  special  attention  tie  given  to  Suh-bemm 
403  of  Section  301  of  Title  TIT  of  the  bill.  This  denis  with  highway  safety 
research  and  development.  It  has  become  Increasingly  evident  to  me  that  we 
need  to  establish  more  constructive  guidelines  for  revocation  of  licenses  of 
senior  citizens,  other  than  a  simple  age  limitation.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
some  states  do  have  tests  that  are  applied,  but  in  most  Instances  the  driver  once 
licensed  continues  to  be  eligible  for  a  license  unless  it  is  revoked  for  some  viola¬ 
tion  or  other  stipulated  cause,  3  X  X  a 

Age  Itself  is  not  a  reliable  criteria  for  eligibility  to  drive.  Physical  deficiencies 
do  not  follow  any  inflexible  pattern.  It  seems  there  has  been  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  regulatory  agencies  to  develop  criteria  for  drivers'  tests  for  senior 
citizens.  This  I  hope  could  l>e  further  explored  under  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
is  mentioned  above, 

I  would  need  additional  Information  on  the  bill  before  I  could  subscribe  my 
full  support  to  all  titles  contained  therein. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  H,  Avery,  Gownior. 


State  ok  North  Carolina, 

Governor's  office, 
l ZuUtigh.  Mureh  29,  i'Mtil 

Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  DM. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your  interest  in  traffic 
safety.  I  appreciate  your  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  coordinated  national  safety  program  and  establishment  of  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  motor  vehicles* 
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I  jsha ro  your  concern  over  tlie  rising  toll  of  death  and  destruction  on  our  high- 
ways*  Neither  North  Carolina  nor  any  other  state  can  afford,  the  terrible  price 
of  the  destruction  and  carnage  on  our  highways* 

We  in  North  Carolina  now  have  underway  a  comprehensive  highway  safety 
program  designed  to  save  lives  on  oar  highways  We  are  attempting  to  gel  at 
this  problem  in  a  number  of  ways  through  a  coordinated  safety  program  under 
a  recently  established  Traffic  Safety  Authority* 

The  program,  which  I  believe  to  be  unique  in  the  nation,  was  enacted  by  the 
196$  General  Assembly.  In  addition  to  the  Traffic  Safety  Authority,  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  a  University  Highway  Safety  Research  Center,  which  we 
are  now  in  the  process  of  establishing,  Other  programs  include  an  automobile 
ihBjKHdion  program  winch  is  Just  getting  underway,  reflector!  zed  license  plates 
which  w  ill  be  issued  beginning  in  1967,  and  a  comprehensive  program  of  driver 
.education  for  every  new  driver  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  or  out  of  school. 

In  addition,  the  Legislature  authorised,  and  the  rumple  have  approved*  a  $306 
million  road  bond  issue*  Part  of  these  funds  will  be  used  to  improve  existing 
highways.  We  sire  now  in  the  process  of  revamping  our  court  structure,  This 
we  believe  will  help  us  make  drivers  out  of  some  dangerous  drivers*  Addi¬ 
tional  highway  patrolmen  have  been  added,  and  we  are  seeking  ways  to  keep 
them  on  the  highways  for  u  larger  percentage  of  their  on-duty  time. 

For  your  information  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  traffic-  safety  message  to  the 
General  Assembly*  This  program  was  enacted  and,  1  believe,  It  provides  North 
Carolina  with  the  tools  necessary  to  curb  the  death  and  destruction  on  our  high¬ 
ways.  We  are  seeking  to  implement  this  program  to  the  fullest  at  the  present 
time, 

I  commend  you  for  your  interest  In  traffic  safety.  Too  many  lives  are  being  lost 
every  day.  We  must  attempt  to  curb  this  death  and  destruction  by  every 
practical  means  at  our  diKimsal. 

With  best  wishes*  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

T>an  Moore, 


State  of  Utah, 

Office  of  the  Govern  oh. 

Salt  Lake  City,  March  Zfh  tttttG, 


The  President. 

The  Wltltr  Hume, 
llffslr intjlfm,  />,(?, 

Mr.  President :  Tin*  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  If  Hid  will  he  the  most  Important  piece 
of  legislation  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  to  lw»  enacted  in  our 
generation. :  l  wholeheartedly  applaud  your  action,  and  will  do  everything 
possible  lo  support  it* 

it  is  my  hope  that  this  Act  may  be  expanded  at  tin*  earliest  pnssbiie  time  to 
include  provision*  for  standardized  qmitlfleatlon  tests  for  all  drivers  In  the 
United  St" tea  and  IV*  making  available  of  a  high  quality  driver  education  course 
for  every  first-time  licensee,  adult  or  young  person.  The  education  of  our  drivers, 
is,  I  believe,  the  single  most  Important  part  of  any  traffic  safety  program.  No 
matter  how  well  designed  the  machinery  or  the  roadway  on  which  it  travels,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  safety  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  driver. 

I  applaud  your  efforts  aimed  at  stopping  this  tragic  waste  of  life  now  occurring 
daily  on  Am  erica's  streets  and  highways. 

Sincerely, 


U ai.vin  L.  Hampton,  Governor, 


Cc I U  M  o  N  W  SALT  H  OF  V I  K£  I N I A . 

Governor’s  Office, 
Richmond .  March  SO,  J966. 

The  President, 

Thr  White  Hotute, 

\ Vaxh  f it fjt on,  D. f\ 

Dear  Mr  President:  T  am  grateful  for  your  letter  of  March  twenty-fourth  and 
the  enclosed  copy  of  The  Traffic  Safety  Act  of *1966. 

Your  concern  for  the  promotion  of  greater  highway  safety  is  shared  by  me,  and 
I  am  sure  by  all  responsible  officials  In  Virginia* 
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I  am  glad  ti>  report  that  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  indicated  its  intention 
fm  this  subject  by  strengthening  a  nuinlier  of  our  statutes  related  to  highway 
safety  at  its  biennial  session  which  adjourned  on  March  Twelfth. 


Respectfully  yours. 


Mills  E,  Gouwik,  Jr, 


Office  of  Tin:  Govkrnob, 

Sprint! field <  April  27,  lOdfi. 

Hon,  Frank  Annunzio, 

UM.  Congrexttman. 

IlouH0  Office  Building* 

T VnHhimjton,  DJK 

Dear  Congressman  Axmnkio:  Our  official  Traffic  Safety  Coordinating  Com- 
mitt  tie  unanimously  believes  t  hart  here  should  be  Federal  regulations  «M  minimal 
safety  requirements  for  wiuipmfiil  and  tires.  We  also  strongly  believe  that  the 
jMiwer  to  set  minimal  standards  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  set  by  the  Federal 
government  should  be  retained  by  the  states.  The  l  ailed  Suites  Supreme  Court 
has  repeatedly  held  that,  in  areas  where  the  Federal  government  has  entered 
Helds  of  control  formerly  solely  governed  by  the  states,  the  states  have  lost  con- 
t n >1  and  juris<l let i on  o ver  these  a rea ft. 

For  these  reasons,  we  suggest  to  yon  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  attached 
to  S  'imi  S  3005,  and  HR  13228.  These  amendments  allow  the  states  to  partici¬ 
pate  and  eo oi ie rate  with  the  Federal  government  in  establishing  uniform  stand* 
arils  for  highway  safety  programs.  The  suggested  change  in  the  effective  time 
of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  {of  Commerce  <>r  Transportation)  would  give  the 
respective  states  an  opportunity  to  enact  legislation  necessary  to  set  minimal 
standards  and  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

I  urge  you  to  help  develop  and  work  for  the  passage  of  traffic  safety  legislation 
which  will  be  compatible  with  the  comments  expreoed  above  for  minimal  Federal 
requirements  with  the  right  reserved  to  the  states  to  adopt  and  enforce  higher 
standards  if  they  so  desire. 

Your  efforts  in  this  direct  ion  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Otto  Kehnlil  Governor. 


[S.  2Ufiih  mth  Ceng..  2d  wcss.l 

AMENDMENT  Intended  to  be  promised  by  Mr.  - -  to  S.  2fMi9,  a  bill  to 

establish  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicle  tires  sold  «>r  shipinnl  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes*  viz: 

In  see.  i\  strike  out  the  second  sentence  in  said  section,  and  insert  in  in  lien 
thereof:  “Amendments  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  specified  therefor  by 
l  he  Secretary  in  said  order  which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  year  nor  later 
than  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  amendment  is  issued/' 

In  sec.  7,  in  the  first  sentence  In  said  section,  strike  out  “differ  from’-  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “standards  are  lower  than  the”. 

in  Sec,  7.  in  the  first  sentence  in  said  section,  strike  out  “different”  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “lower”. 


|  H*H.  13228,  89th  Cong.,  2*1 

AMENDMENTS  Intended  to  he  proposed  by  Mr. - - to  H,R.  13228,  a 

bill  to  provide  for  a  coordinated  national  safety  program  and  establishment  of 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  interstate  commerce  to  reduce  traffic 
accidents  and  the  deaths,  injuries,  and  property  damage  which  occur  in  such 
accidents,  viz: 

On  page  4,  line  19.  strike  out  “one  hundred  and  eighty  days”  and  Insert  in  lieu 
(hereof  “one  year”. 

On  pages  4  and  5,  strikeout  all  that  part  of  paragraph  (b)  following  the  period 
in  line  2D  of  page  4. 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  15  through  19  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  “order, 
which  shall  lie  no  sooner  than  one  year  from  the  date  oil  which  the  amendment 
or  withdrawal  Is  Issued.” 

On  page  22,  lines  14  and  lo.  strike  “approved  by  the  Secretary”  and  Insert  in 
lien  thereof  “developed  by  the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with  the  States.” 
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State  of  Minnesota, 

I )  epa  rt  m  f:  n  t  or  A  n  mini  strati  o  n  , 

St.  Pant.  April  IB,  IMG. 

Chairman,  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 

UJS.  House  of  Represent  at  ive#t 
Washington,  D.C. 


Honorable  Sir:  I  understand  that  your  committee  lias  fur  consideration  the 
tire  safety  hill  S.  2(m 

A  h  a  public  purchasing  officer  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Standards  Comm  ft  tee 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Purchasing  Officials,  l  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  this  bill  and  urge  its  passage  by  the  Congress. 

The  voluntary  standards  adopted  by  the  industry  are  woefully  inadequate. 
These  industry  standards  do  not  define  quality  so  as  to  enable  the  consumer  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  Further,  the  industry  standards  established  are  so 
loose  that  they  permit  almost  every  tire  on  the  market  to  qualify  for  acceptance. 

The  requirements  in  S.  2660  are  definitely  in  the  public  interest  and  in  my 
opinion  the  Industry  is  completely  capable  of  fulfilling  these  requirements  with¬ 
out  imposing  any  hardship  upon  itself.  T  hope  that  your  committee  will  take 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  and  recommend  its  adoption, 

Respectfully  yours, 


Atan  O.  Vessett, 
Director  of  Procurement* 


Re  ILR,  12r>4R 


Department  of  Transit  and  Traffic, 

Baltimore,  1/ d.,  March  1 7,  I9H6. 


Mr,  W.  F3.  Williamson, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Con i- 
tncrce ,  House  Office  BuiJdinp.  Washinf/fon,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Williamson:  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  quickly  H.IL 
I2n4S  which  proposes  to  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency.  I  feel  that 
the  objectives  of  the  hilt  to  provide  leadership  and  to  reduce  traffic  accident 
losses  are  commendable :  however,  there  are  some  elements  of  (he  hill  which  I  feel 
will  present  problems. 

First  Section  6  fa)  requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  ami  publish,  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  regulations  prescribing 
national  traffic  safety  standards,  f  suspect  very  strongly  that  the  time  allotted  is 
Insufficient  to  develop  the  standards.  Many  large  mid  effective  organisations 
such  as  the  IIS.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  the  Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers, 
the  Highway  Research  Board,  and  others  have— after  years  of  effort — -not  been 
able  to  develop  fully  the  regulations  required  by  this  Act, 

Section  proposes  grunts  to  the  States  which  comply  with  the  aforementioned 
regulations.  It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  this  requirement  cannot  be  met 
because  I  feel  sure  that  Section  6  (a)  cannot  be  properly  accomplished. 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center,  this  fp 
an  area  where  progress  cun  he  made:  but  I  enn  only  wonder  out  loud  whether  or 
not  this  might  not  duplicate  the  purposes  of  the  recently  established  Safety  Cen¬ 
ter  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  In  traffic  safety 
today  is  the  inability  to  assemble  sufficient  manpower  to  accomplish  our  goals, 
and  the  dual  effort  called  for  by  this  bill  and  that  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
could  well  leave  both  organizations  inadequately  staffed. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help  in  your  analysis  of  this  bill*  I  should  be  happy  to 
cooperate. 

Very  truly  yours. 


James  L.  Foley.  Jr.. 

Cfmtn  ixxirmcr. 


The  Tor  noil  of  State  Governments. 

Eastern  Regional  Office. 

Voir  York,  Y.V..  April  /,  IMG. 

Representative  Harley  O,  Staggers. 

Ch  airman.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Ho me  Office  Bn  Udine, 
Wa^hUtjjfon.  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  At  the  request  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems  and  Transportation  we  are  sending  you  the 
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enclosed  copy  of  a  resolution  on  Tire  Safety  Standards  adopted  by  the  Committee 
at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  March  24-5.  .  ,  . 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  state  highway  commissioners,  motor  \  entile 
administrators,  state  police  chiefs,  public  utility  commissioners  and  two  legisla¬ 
tors  from  each  of  the  11  states  from  Maine  through  Maryland.  The  resolution 
reflects  the  views  of  these  state  otticials  that  enactment  of  S.  2001),  now  peuding 
in  your  Committee*,  would  negate  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  states  to  estab¬ 
lish  equipment  standards  through  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  t  ompact 
Commission. 

Sincerely,  ,  _ 

William  L.  Frederick. 

Ilcgiimal  Director. 

Tirk  Safety  Standards 

Whereas  Congress  by  passage  of  the  Boomer  Resolution  in  llloS  encouraged 
the  states  to  join  together  in  interstate  compacts  in  the  highway  safety  Held 
and  the  states  promptly  took  such  action  by  developing  the  Driver  License 
Compact  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact;  and 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact,  which 
forty-four  states  have  ratitied,  a  Commission  was  established  which  lias  promul¬ 
gated  stringent  performance  requirements  tor  tires  which  an*  now  in  the  process 
of  being  adopted  in  the  various  states;  and  .  - 

Whereas  passage  by  the  Congress  of  S.  2669,  the  Tire  Safety  Act  of  1900. 
would  nullify  the  tire  safety  standards  promulgated  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission  and  give  the  federal  government  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
tire  standards  even  though  the  states  have  more  effective  machinery  thau  does 
the  federal  government  for  enforcing  vehicle  equipment  standards ;  and 

Whereas  such  action  by  Congress  with  respect  to  tire  standards  would  dis¬ 
courage  tlie  states  from  establishing  standards  for  other  types  of  vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  lest  their  efforts  in  these*  arena  also  he  rendered  useless  by  subsequent 
Congressional  action:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  the  Eastern  Regional  Committee  on  Highway  I  olicy  I  roblems 
and  Transportation  of  The  Council  of  State  Governments  meeting  in  New  York 
City.  Marvcli  24-25,  190(5,  strongly  oijposes  enactment  of  S.  2009;  and  la*  it 

fnTfrcxolve(l,  That  the  Committee  urges  Congress  not  to  pass  any  legislation 
pertaining  to  vehicle*  equiiniient  safety  standards  at  this  time  so  that  the  states 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  establish  such  standards 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission. 


The  Council  of  State  Governments, 

Western  Office, 

San  Francisco,  CaUf. ,  May  j.  1966. 

To:  Member*  of  the  V.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Member*  of  the 
V.S.  House  of  Representative s  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Clifford  P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Transportation  and  Public  Safety  of  the  Western  Governors 
Conference,  we  are  enclosing  a  resolution  entitled  “Highway  Safety,  widen 
was  adopted  unanimously  at  the  1966  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  last 

Also  enclosed  are  the  resolution  and  i>olicy  statement  of  the  \\  estern  Inter¬ 
state  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems  to  which  the  \\  estern  Governors 
Conference  resolution  makes  reference. 

If  you  wish  additional  copies  of  these  materials,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elton  K.  McQuery. 
Director,  Western  Office. 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Western  Governors’  Conference,  Las  Vegas*  Nev., 

April  2S,  I960 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Whereas  the  deaths,  crippling-  injuries  ami  economic  waste  growing:  out  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  have  l>een  rapidly  luc-  mi  sing  during  recent  years  mid  the 
mounting  total  of  registered  vehicles,  licensed  operators,  and  vehicle  miles  driven 
further  emphasize  the  gravity  of  this  situation  ;  and 

Whereas  traffic  accident  prevention  requires  a  partnership  of  public officials — 
city,  county,  state  and  Federal,  with  the  assistant  of  national  professional 
organizations  and  associations  knowledgeable  hi  this  held — to  solve  this  most 
complex  problem  of  traffic  accidents  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Western  Governors*  Conference  is  cognizant  of  the  Baldwin 
Amendment  previously  enacted  by  Congress,  as  well  us  legislation  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress  that  will  further  encourage  and  assist  the  slates 
In  the  devolpinent  of  highway  safety  programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Governors’  Conference,  in  addition  to  commending 
the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems  for  its  recent 
highway  policy  statement  suggest  to  the  Secretary  of  Com  mew  that  he  give 
full  consideration  to  that  statement  in  the  development  of  standards  on  the 
subjects  contained  therein  ;  and  that  each  member  State  of  the  Western  Governors* 
Conference  proceed  forthwith  In  implement  the  recommend  a  linn  contained  in 
I  he  statement,  that  each  state  develop  a  comprehensive  program;  anti  he  it 
furl  her 

Resolved,  that  the  federal  and  state  governments  through  the  agency  of  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  and  the  automobile  manufacturers  should 
coordinate  their  efforts  to  provide  an  acceptable  set  of  vehicle  safety  standards. 

Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems.  April 
HMUh  Hotel  Ft  ah.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

RESOLUTIONS 

/.  Hif/htrav  nafcty  standards 

Whereas  legislation  enacted  by  the  First  Session  of  the  88t h  Congress,  the 
so-called  “Baldwin  Amendment/*  requires  each  state  to  have  at  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  December  HI,  lbbT :  and 

Whereas  The  Baldwin  Amendment  further  provides  that  .  .  Such  highway 
safety  programs  should  be  in  accord  otter  with  uniform  standards  approved 
by  the  Secure! ary  and  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  for  an 
effective  accident  records  system,  and  measures  calculated  to  improve  driver 
performance,  vehicle  safety,  highway  design  and  maintenance,  traffic  control, 
and  surveillance  of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction  of  high  or  potentially  high 
accident.  locations**;  and 

Whereas  The  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems 
since  its  creation  in  10411  by  the  Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  lias  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging  the  states  to  acieve  substantial 
uniformity  ill  those  aspects  of  highway  design,  and  construction  and  use  where 
uniformity  Is  desirable;  and 

Whereas  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems  has 
given  careful  study  and  consideration  to  the  provisions  of  the  Baldwin  Amend¬ 
ment  and  Us impact  on  the  states :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Prob¬ 
lems,  meeting  in  Salt  Idike  City.  Utah.  April  3-Tj.  11KW.  hereby  adopts  the  following 
Policy  Statement  and  directs  that  copies  of  thv  Statement  lie  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  members  of  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and  all  Members  of  (Congress  from  the 
western  states;  and  bo  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems 
urges  each  western  state  promptly  to  take  whatever  steps  may  he  necessary  to 
achieve  I  he  goals  set  forth  in  the  following  Policy  Statement* 

Policy  statement 

Public  Law  80-130,  Section  1 — the  Baldwin  A  m  end  men  t  — d  irecta  the  states  to 
develop  comprehensive  highway  safety  programs  which  meet uniform  standards 
approved  hy  the  Secretary  (of  Commerce].'*  The  Western  Interstate  Committee 
on  Highway  Policy  problems  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  although  highway 
Safety  requires  the  joint  efforts  of  all  brunches  of  government  and  all  levels  of 
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government  the  major  responsibility  rests  with  the  states,  ai id  state  legislatures 
plar  it  kev  role.  It  is  their  responsibility  to  provide  the  legal  framework  and 
the  financial  support  of  all  activities  of  state  government,  including  activities  In 
the  held  of  highway  safety.  As  elected  representatives  of  the  people,  state 
legislators  are  aware  of  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made,  as  well  as  the 
problems  which  remain  unsolved.  Their  views  should  he  given  full  consideration 
in  the  formulation  of  the  standards  envisaged  by  the  Baldwin  Amendment.  rIhc 
Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems  urges  that  these 
standards  he  phrased  in  terms  of  performance  objectives  to  he  achieved,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  sjieolfie  and  detailed  requirements,  and  that  they  he  stated  in 
terms  sufficiently  general  to  |>ermiit  adaptation  to  the  varied  circumstances  ami 
needs  of  the  several  states  and  localities.  The  Western  Interstate  Committee  on 
Highway  Policy  Problems  believes  that  the  nationwide  standards  promulgated 
at  this  time  should  he  aimed  at  accomplishing  the  following  goals  : 

il)  To  achieve  substantial  uniformity  among  the  states  and  among  localities 
within  the  states  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  the  road,  so  that  a  motorist  may  be 
assured  that  wherever  lie  drives,  the  same  rules  will  govern  the  operation  id  his 
vehicle,  provided,  however,  that  due  consideration  be  given  to  the  fact  that  driv¬ 
ing  conditions  vary  from  locality  to  locality  and  from  state  to  state. 

(2 )  To  make  driver  education  courses  and  behind-the- wheel  training  available 
tn  nil  students  at  the  high  school  level  within  the  ability  of  the  states  and  local 
jurisdictions  to  find  suitable  means  for  financing  and  administering  such 

programs*  ^  ,  ,  ,  . , 

Cl)  To  provide  for  the  development  of  uniform  tests  of  driving  capability  and 
for  examination  and  re-examination,  where  needed,  by  trained  personnel;  to 
maintain  complete  records  reflecting  the  performance  both  within  the  state  and 
our  of  state  of  all  drivers  licensed  by  a  state;  to  provide  effective  driver  improve¬ 
ment  programs;  and  to  provide  for  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  licenses  of 
persons  whose  performance  indicates  that  they  are  unsafe  or  poor  risk  drivers. 

(4 1  To  provide  at  the  state  and  local  levels  a  force  of  well  trained  police  per¬ 
sonnel  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  out  effectively  the  functions  of  traffic  direction 
ami  control,  accident  Investigation  and  uniform  traffic  law  enforcement;  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  political  subdivisions  to  achieve  a  uniformly  high  level  of 
performance  in  traffic  supervision  and  law  enforcement, 

f5j  To  develop  suitable  criteria  for  determining  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  use  of  intoxicants  or  drugs  renders  a  driver  unfit  to  cerate  a  vehicle 

gjj  f  v. 

Mi  l  To  require  a  suitable  program  for  the  inspection  of  vehicles  to  determine 
whether  they  are  in  safe  operating  condition, 

(71  To  develop  an  adequate  state-wide  accident  reporting  system  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  competent  analysis  and  interpretation  of  accident  data  and  I  heir  prompt 
dissemination  to  ail  appropriate  state  and  local  officials  to  aid  in  police  t rutile 
supervision  and  so  that  high -a evident  locations  may  he  eliminated  by  redesign,  or 
minimized  by  the  use  of  signs,  signals  and  markings, 

(Si  To  achieve  substantial  uniformity  among  the  stales  ami  among  localities 
within  the  states  with  respect  to  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  uniform 

signs,  signals  and  markings.  . .  - 

tP>  To  develop  and  carry  out  long-range  plans  for  the  construction  of  new 
highways  and  the  redesign  />f  existing  highways,  employing  the  latest  advance  in 
truffle  and  civil  engineering  principles  to  adapt  design  and  routing  to  the  growing 
knowledge  of  driver  habits  and  behavior,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  traffic  engineers. 


American  Association  or  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 

Washing  ton,  J)*C,  May  20, 1968. 

Hon,  Harley  O,  Staggers, 
ffftujte  of  Representative*, 

Washington,  IhC* 

Mr  Dear  c  ongressman  Staggers  :  In  reference  to  H  R*  13228  we  enclose  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  our  Association  for  your  consideration  in  marking  up  the  lull. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing  a  position  statement  which  eximnils  on 
our  reasons  for  the  amendments  which  we  propose.  It  is  our  considered  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  hill  is  basically  sound. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guinn  V,  Carmichael, 

Executive  Director. 


63-481— 6&—pt.  2— 36 
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Ail  eric  ax  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators 
Suggested  Changes  on  S,  3005  and  II. It.  13228 
For  the  Consideration  or  the  Committees 
TITLE  I — MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Section  102(a).  Pages  3  and  4.  S.  3(X*5  ami  H,R.  13228:  The  States  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  standards  making  process  under  provisions  of  this  section.  In 
order  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  State- Federal  partnership  in  determining  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  we  recommend  that  this  section  be  rewritten  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows: 

(Note. — Words  to  be  deleted  are  enclosed  in  brackets;  words  to  be  added  are 
Italicized. ) 

Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time,  review  existing  public  and 
private  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  the  degree  of  effective  compliance 
existing  with  respect  to  such  standards.  If.  at  any  time  after  two  tor  one) 
years  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  be  determines  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  new  or  revised  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  and/or  that — 

( 1 )  no  motor  vehicle  safety  Standard  exists ; 

(2)  any  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  inadequate  to  protect 
the  public  against  unreasonable  risk  of  accidents  or  of  death*  injury,  or  prop¬ 
erty  damage  resulting  therefrom,  as  defined  in  section  101(a)  : 

(3)  any  existing  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  is  not  based  upon  all  meas¬ 
urements' of  performance  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  motor  vehicle 
safety ;  or 

(4)  the  degree  of  effective  compliance  with  resj>ect  to  arty  existing  motor 
vehicle  safety  standard  is  insufficient  to  achieve  adequate  motor  vehicle 
safety:  [then  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  and  issue  by  order, 
in  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  appro¬ 
priate1  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment.!  then  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  and  issue 
by  order,  <«  accord  ane e  with  section  h  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act , 
appropriate  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicle  equipment  after  consultation  with  and  upon  the  advice  of 
the  representatives  of  the  states  charged  irtth  responsibility  for  a dminister- 
ing  the  states*  motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  safety  lams  through  their 
national  association.  In  determining  such  standards  due  consideration  shall 
he  given  to  standards  recommended  by  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com * 
mission  and  such  recommended  standards  shall  hr  followed  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  finds,  based  on  competent  evidence,  that  such  standards  arc  insufficient 
for  the  achievement  of  motor  vehicle  safety  as  contemplated  fra  this  Act, 

Section  102  <h).  Pages  4  and  5,  R  3005  and  H.R.  13228:  This  section  provides 
that  "No  State  or  local  government  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  shall  establish 
n  safety  standard  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  if  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  *  *  *  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  *  *  *;  and  any  such  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  purporting  to  establish 
such  safety  standards  *  *  *  shall  la1  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect/*  This  leaves 
the  status  of  State  regulation  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  equipment 
in  doubt.  If  this  is  intended  to  be  a  pre-emption  of  state  regulation  It  is  fatally 
defective,  since  enforcement  of  Federal  standards  is  directed  toward  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  no  provision  is  made  for  enforcement  against  the  owner  and  user. 
The  result  would  seem  to  he  that  no  regulation  of  equipment  after  4,the  first 
sale  in  good  faith  other  than  for  resale"  would  be  possible. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  there  will  continue  to  he  motor  vehicle  safety  regula¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  intrastate  by  the  states,  and  to  obviate  the  need  for  any 
Fedora!  enforcement  directed  toward  motor  vehicle  owners  and  users,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  this  section  be  rewritten  substantially  as  follows: 

Sec,  102.  (b)  A  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  issued  by  order  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  become  effective  on  a  date  specified  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  in  that  order,  which  shall  be  no  sooner  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
nor  later  than  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  standard  fs  Issued.  [Xo 
State  or  local  government  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance  shall  establish  a  safety 
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standard  for  a  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  interstate 
commerce  if  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  issued  In  conformance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  that  motor  vehicle 
or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment;  and  any  such  law,  regulation,  or  ordinance 
purporting  to  establish  such  safety  standards  and  providing  a  penalty  or  punish¬ 
ment  for  an  act  of  noncompliance  therewith  shall  t>e  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect. 
However,  nothing  herein  shall  he  construed  to  prevent  a  State  or  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  Federal  Government  from  establishing  requirements  more  stringent 
thau  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  its 
own  procurement. J  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  construed  to  prevent  the  state# 
from  establishing  and  enforcing  state  motor  vehicle  safety  standard#  not  inct/v- 
sistimt  with  standards  issued  bp  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  nor 
shall  this  Act  be  construed  to  prevent  a  State  or  local  government  or  the  Federal 
Government  from  establishing  a  requirements  more  stringent  than  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standard  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  Us  mm  procurement, 

Section  102  fc),  page  5,  S.  3005  and  H.R.  13228:  In  order  to  correlate  this  sec¬ 
tion  with  changes  recommended  in  Sec.  102  (a),  this  section  should  be  re¬ 
written  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  102.  (c)  The  Secretary,  from  time  to  time,  and  subject  to  section  4  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  provisions  of  section  J02  (a),  may  by 
order  amend  or  withdraw  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  issued  under 
this  section  *  *  * 

RESEARCH,  TESTING,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Section  104  (e).  page  10,  S.  300-1  and  H.U.  13228:  This  section  permits  grants 
to  “State  or  Interstate  agencies  and  nonprofit  institutions  for  performance  of 
activities  authorised  in  this  section/'  Iu  our  opinion  this  section  should  be 
amended  bv  deleting  the  words  "State  or  Interstate  agencies  and  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions"  and  inserting  there  instead  the  words  "universities  and  colleges,  state 
motor  vehicle  departments,  and  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  "  We 
therefore  recommend  that  this  provision  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

Sec.  104.  (e)  awarding  grants  to  [State  or  interstate  agencies]  universities 
and  colleges^  state  motor  vehicle  departments,  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission ,  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  for  performance  of  activities  au¬ 
thorized  hi  this  section. 

COOPERATION 

Section  105.  Page  10,  S,  3005  and  H.R.  13228 :  The  thrust  of  this  provision  is  to 
permit  the  Secretary  to  receive  and  expand  funds  available  from  "Federal  agen¬ 
cies.  State  or  other  public  agencies,  businesses,  universities,  or  other  institutions 
in  the  planning  or  development  of:  (a)  motor  vehicle  safety  standards:  (b) 
methods  for  inspecting  or  testing  under  motor  vehicle  safety  standards;  and  fc^ 
motor  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  test  methods  and  test  equipment'* 
For  purposes  of  clarification  it  is  suggested  that  this  provision  be  rewritten  as 
follows : 

Sec.  105.  In  addition  to  such  advisory  authority  as  the  Secretary  otherwise  may 
exercise,  he  Is  authorized  to  advise,  assist,  cooperate  with  and  to  receive  and  ex¬ 
pend  funds  made  available  thereunder  by  Federal  agencies,  State  or  other  public 
agencies,  businesses,  universities,  or  other  institutions  through  grants  to  or  con¬ 
tracts  with  such  agencies,  businesses,  universities ,  or  other  institutions  for  [In] 
the  planning  or  development  of : 

TRAINING 

Section  100  fa)  and  (b)  Page  11,  S.  3005  and  H.R.  13228:  In  our  opinion,  state 
personnel  can  best  be  trained  by  the  stales.  With  this  In  mind,  and  to  encourage 
the  sta  tes  to  provide  such  training  tve  recommend  that  these  sections  be  rewritten 
to  read  substantially  as  follows : 

TRAINING 

Sec,  100.  (a)  [The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  train,  or  establish  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  personnel  of  Federal  agencies.  State  or  other  public  agencies  or  institu¬ 
tions  by  grants  to  or  contracts  with  such  agencies,  firms,  or  ins  Stations  for]  For 
the  purpose  of  achieving  motor  vehicle  safety  as  provided  in  this  title  [  J,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  provision*  for  the  training  of  personnel  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies.  State  or  other  public  agencies  or  institutions,  private  firms  and 
private  institutions  by  grants  to  or  contracts  with  such  agencies t  firms  or  institu- 
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tiotus  and  to  provide  instructor  level  training  at  the  Federal  level  for  state  level 
instructional  personnel  either  tft  rough  establishment  of  such  training  program#  nr 
through  eon tracts  with  or  grant#  to  Federal  agencies  State  or  other  public  agen¬ 
cies  or  institutions,  private  firms  or  private  institutions  to  establish  such  training 
programs.  He  may  receive  and  expend  funds  made  available  for  this  purpose 
under  Federal  appropriations  or  under  cooperative  agreement*  with  such  agen- 
eics,  firms  or  institutions,  [or]  and  utilize  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip¬ 
ment  [furnished]  made  available  thereunder  for  such  training  purposes.  Such 
training  may  include— 

Sec.  106.  (b)  Tim  Secretary  may  purchase,  use.  and  dispose  of,  or  authorize 
the  purchase,  use,  and  disposal  of  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  for 
use.  other  than  for  purposes  of  transportation,  in  the  training  authorized  by 
subsection  (a),  under  the  same  authority,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  as 
provided  in  section  104, 

PROHIBIT  BP  ACTS 

Section  107(b)(1),  Page  12,  S,  8005  and  ILK.  13228:  In  order  to  make  thin 
provision  conform  with  see,  102(b)  we  recommend  that  this  provision  be 
rewritten  to  read  as  follows: 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  107.  (b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  sate, 
the  offer  for  sale,  or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  introduction  in  interstate 
commerce  of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  equipment  after  the  first  pur¬ 
chase  of  it  in  good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale.  However,  nothing 
herein  shall  he  construed  to  prevent  a  State  from  establishing  and  enforcing 
motor  refcfele  safety  standards  not  inconsistent  with  standards  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  {«). 


AVOIDANCE  OF  DUPLICATION 

Section  113,  Page  20,  S,  3003  and  H.R.  13228.  The  following  clarifying  change 
is  suggested: 


AVOIDANCE  OF  DUPLICATION 


Sec.  113.  The  Secretary,  in  exercising  the  authority  under  this  Act,  shall 
utilize  the  services,  research,  and  testing  facilities  of  other  departments  and 
agencies,  and  of  universities ,  state  motor  vehicle  departments,  and  the  Vehicle 
Equipmmt  Safety  Commission  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  in  facilities  and  services  operated  by  the  departments  and 
agencies,  and  by  the  universities,  state  motor  vehicle  departments,  and  Vehicle 
Eg n ipm ent  Safety  ( 'om m i ssi on . 


American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers, 

Chicago,  HI,  Mag  H,  IMG. 

He  Traffic  Safety  Act,  1M6. 

Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington ,  D.C. 


Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  representing  some  8,500  professional  safety  special¬ 
ists  and  engineers,  has  carefully  considered  the  elements  of  the  legislation  pend¬ 
ing  before  your  Committee*  designed  to  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of  traffic 
accidents  and  injuries. 

They  have  instructed  me.  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  to  convey  to  yon  and  your 
Committee  the  following  statement: 

"The  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  endorses  in  principle  legislation 
which  provides  for  the  promulgation  of  i performance  standards  for  automobiles, 
creates  a  research  renter  and  provides  research  funds;  and  makes  possible  the 
promulgation  of  standards  for  state  traffic  safety  programs,  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
viding  some  financing  for  such  programs, 

"The  Society  recommends  that  such  services  as  the  enforcement  of  traffic  law's, 
driver  education,  driver  licensing,  traffic  and  highway  engineering,  motor  vehicle 
Inspections,  etc,,  remain  state  and  local  functions  and  responsibilities,  guided  by 
federally  promulgated  standards  determined  after  public  hearings.11 

Your  serious  consideration  of  these  recommendations  is  requested. 

Sincerely, 


A,  C,  Blackman,  Secretary. 
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Driver  and  Safety  Educators  Association  of  New  1  okk  State, 

Latham,  N.Y.,  Map  5,  1966. 

Representative  Harim  O.  Staggers,  .  ^  rr  - 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce ,  House  of 
Representative*,  Washington,  D*C. 

Dear  Represen  tat  iye  Staggers  :  The  Driver  and  Safety  Ediieators  Association 
of  New  York  State  has  just  held  its  annual  meeting  in  mens  *aUs.  A  resolution 
was  passed  endorsing  H.  3005  (Magnuson),  and  U.R,  13228  { Staggers),  its 

M  'vs  ^hc  new  President  of  this  Association,  I  feel  that  it  is  most  important  to 
inform  yon  of  this  support  and  to  point  out  that  if  Title  I  were  amended,  in  order 
for  the  States  to  help  develop  motor  vehicle  safety  standards,  it  would  be  even 

The  States'  role  could  be  amplified  through  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Compact  Commission  which  now’  has  representatives  serving  on  it  fimu  4-4  states 

New  York  State*  as  I’m  sure  you  realize,  was  the  first  State  to  enact  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact  and  William  S*  Halts,  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  is  the  State  representative  to  the  Commission. 

Opr  Association  has  worked  closely  with  Commissioner  Units  over  the  years 
and  we  have  found  him  to  be  a  very  dynamic,  intelligent,  and  understanding  man 
Furthermore,  his  Research  Department  has  been  most  active  in  the  safetj  field 
and  Ms  tamed  mu  valuable  accident  statistics  and  other  important  information. 

It  seems  most  feasible  that  Title  I  should  be  amended  so  that  such  information 
could  he  used  properly  and  that  men  of  the  caliber  of  Commissioner  Units  be  able 
to  exercise  their  invaluable  experience  in  the  development  of  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards  through  the  Compact  Commission. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Respectfully  yours*  „  „  „  .  _  . 

Harvey  E.  Clearwater,  President. 


Eastern  Industrial  Traffic  League,  Inc., 

Lancaster*  Pa.,  Apr  it  28,  19GG. 

Re  bill  UAL  13228,  National  Traffic  Safety  Act. 


Hon.  Harley  0.  Staggers, 

chairman,  House  Inter  Male  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 

Washington,  H.C, 

Sir:  The  Eastern  Industrial  Traffic  League,  Inc.  fs  n  non-profit  membership 
organization  of  almost  2CH)  associations,  shippers,  and  receivers  of  freight.  The 
League's  purpose  is  to  safeguard  the  transportation  interests  of  the  shipping  and 
receiving  public,  who  have  a  cause  to  he  interested  in  commerce  within,  to,  and 
from  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  areas.  The  membership  includes 
many  of  the  principal  associations  and  industries  engaged  in  many  types  of 
businesses  In  this  territory  and  representation  by  industries  located  elsewhere. 
The  League  supports  the  provisions  of  the  referenced  pending  legislation. 

The  membership,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston.  Massachusetts  on  April  12-14.  lOflfi 
paused  n  unanimous  motion  that  the  League  support  this  legislation  without 
qualifications. 

We  request  this  letter  be  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  tins 


proposed  legist  at  ion. 

Very  truly  yours. 


John  Keene, 

Cft  a  inn  a  n,  L  eg  is  la  tire  C  o  m  tn  i  t  tee. 


National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  19.  1968. 

Hon,  Harley  O,  Staggers, 

('hair wan.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Home  of  Rrpre- 
nentatieex,  Washington,  DJ\ 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  The  National  Association  of  Motor  Bits  Owners  fully 
supports  in  principle  the  President's  recommendation  urging  enactment  of  a 
national  highway  traffic  safety  program.  We  agree  that  the  rising  toll  of  high- 
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wav  accidents  and  fatalities  requires  an  attack  far  hn wider  In  scope  than  that 
which  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  inadequate  financial  anti  other  resources 
presently  available  to  the  public  and  private  agencies  operating  in  this  field. 
We  endorse  the  approach  to  tMs  problem  along  the  lines  set  forth  In  the  bills. 
I  Lit.  13228  and  H.U.  13290. 

This  organization,  commonly  known  as  NAMBO,  is  the  national  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  intercity  bus  industry  and,  as  such,  serves  as  spokesman  for 
carriers  who  provide  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total  volume  of  Inter¬ 
city  passenger  transportation  by  motor  bus,  They  include  Greyhound  lanes, 
carriers  affiliated  with  the  National  Trail  ways  Bus  System  as  well  as  many 
cr  an  panics  independent  of  both  systems. 

During  the  intercity  bus  industry's  history  of  a  half  century  as  an  Increas¬ 
ingly  important  segment  of  the  national  transportation  system,  one  of  its  most 
Important  concerns  has  been  safety  not  only  of  its  passengers  but  also  the  safety 
of  el  her  users  of  the  highways  and  of  pedestrians. 

That  the  efforts  devoted  to  this  as|>ect  of  our  operations  have  l>eeii  successful 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  data  published  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  passengers  in  our  buses,  who  number  nearly  a  half  billion  annually, 
are  approximately  20  times  safer  than  those  travelling  by  automobile,  because 
of  our  intense  and  continuing  concern  with  safety  on  the  highways,  we  strongly 
support  any  program  which  gives  real  promise  of  improving  the  environment 
in  which  our  vehicles  operate  thereby  reducing  otir  exposure  to  potential  acci¬ 
dent  situations.  The  obvious  consequence  would  be  a  further  improvement  in 
our  already  excellent  safety  record 

We  believe  that  some  aspects  of  our  safety  programs  and  our  experience  are 
pertinent  to  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the  bills.  Our  experience  fully  sub¬ 
stantiates  the  generally  recognized  conclusion  that  relatively  seldom  is  a  motor 
vehicle  accident  due  to  n  single  cause.  Almost  always  two  or  more  basic  condi¬ 
tions  arc  involved  :  they  include  the  vehicle,  the  driver,  the  traffic,  and  the  high¬ 
way.  The  proposed  program  includes  measures  for  dealing  with  these  basic 
causal  factors,  and  for  lessening  the  impact  of  adverse  weather  conditions  on 
safe  highway  transportation. 

Titles  1  and  II  of  the  bill.  H  R.  13228,  deal  with  the  vehicle.  It  is  our  view 
that  there  has  been  a  continuing  improvement  in  the  safety  characteristics  of 
motor  vehicles,  but  we  agree  that  further  refinements  are  essential.  Wo  believe, 
however,  that  existing  research  and  testing  facilities  of  vehicle  manufacturers, 
universities  and  other  organizations  should  be  fully  utilized  for  the  development 
of  such  improvements  and  that  real  progress  ran  he  made  by  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Federal  government  anil  these  organizations.  Apart  from  the 
basic  operating  characteristics  of  vehicles,  it  is  essential  that:  appropriate  empha¬ 
sis  lie  placed  on  improvements  designed  to  protect  occupants  front  death  or 
injury  resulting  from  i he  “second  collision.” 

ft  is  also  our  position  that  the  promulgation  by  the  Federal  government  of 
mandatory  vehicle  spec! fi<sat ions  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  voluntary  approach  is  much  to  be  preferred  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  effective.  The  extent  to  which  the  manufacturers  have  volun¬ 
tarily  adopted  many  of  the  GSA  standards  prescribed  for  vehicles  purchased  by 
the  Federal  government  as  standard  equipment  in  all  models  supports  this  con- 
elusion.  It  is  essential  that  any  vehicle  standards  promulgated  be  in  terms  of 
performance  rather  than  detailed  mechanical  specifications.  Mechanical  devices 
which  would  provide  satisfactory  performance  standards  In  certain  sections 
of  the  country  might  be  Inadequate  in  other  areas  due  to  variations  in  climatic 
or  other  conditions. 

There  are  collateral  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  First,  It  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  an  accident  In  which  a  vehicle  defect  is  the  primary  cause,  or  even 
a  major  contributing  factor,  is  n  relatively  rare  occurrence.  And  In  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  vehicle  is  a  factor,  it  virtually  always  reflects  a  defect  in 
maintenance  net  in  vehicle  design  or  equipment.  Far  more  Important  are  high¬ 
way  or  other  environmental  conditions  and  driver  errors  which  do  occur  despite 
increasing  emphasis  on  safety  and  training  programs. 

The  safest  vehicle  that  could  be  produced  continues  to  Ik*  safe  only  If  It  is 
properly  maintained  at  all  times,  and  we  are  convinced  that  this  factor  must 
he  a  very  important  element  of  the  broad  National  Safety  Program  proposed  in 
Title  III  of  the  bill,  HJL  13228  and  by  II. R.  132TK1.  which  is  strongly  endorsed 
in  principle  by  the  bus  industry,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  vital  need  for 
additional  research  in  the  whole  field  of  highway  safety. 
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It  is  equally  true  that  no  vehicle  is  safe  unless  it  is  properly  operated  by  na 
adequatdv  qualified  driver.  Our  own  experience  over  many  years  has  tod  to 
tile  firm  conclusion  that  the  driver  is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  safety 
of  operation  It  is  reflected  In  the  very  rigorous  qualifications  established  for 
the°se lection  of  drivers  and  by  the  intensive  training  ami  retraining  programs 

“S™1^r»“,“r"ve.r.  organizations  wUC  « 
scientific  information  in  this  field  over  many  years,  and  **  “i»o  “I  r 
of  this  expertlBe  in  the  operation  of  the  program  Section  301(c)  of  the  lull,  ILK. 
is^Hnn  101  (cl  of  ILK,  13290),  would  authorize. 

■  Hcctinus  303  and  305  of  H  R.  13228  luTll  HR 

vide  for  financing  the  program  proposed  in  Title  III  of  H.R  13228  and  in  ILK. 
13390  by  appropriations  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund*  We  ugree  with  the 
position  of  the  Administration  that  this  expenditure  should^  eneroach  on  the 
currently  dedicated  highway-user  revenues  devoted  to  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  The  benefits  of  the  proposed  safety  program  will  accrue  to  the  gen- 
mu  L  public,  not  only  to  users  of  the  highways.  We  therefore  strongly  urge 
that  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  he  reimbursed  from  general  funds  for  any  appro- 
Sationa  to  finance  this  program  and  the  highway  beautification  program  as 
provided  in  Section  107  of  the  proposed  Highway,  Airway,  and  Waterwa>  User 

A°In  vicw'of  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter  in  Titles  I  and  II  of  H  E.  13^8 
is  so  closely  interrelated  with  that  in  Hit.  13290  (Title  HI  of  11. R,  13228),  we 
have  discussed  the  proposed  program  as  a  whole,  . 

This  Association  does  not  contemplate  requesting  time  to  appear  and  1  Y 

on  the  bill.  EH  13228.  before  your  Committee  but  would  appreciate  inclusion 
of  this  statement  in  the  record  of  the  hearings.  If  we  ran  be  helpful  to  the 
Committee  in  any  way  in  its  deliberations,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Sincerely,  tcverktt  Hutchinson.  Frcnident . 


The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 

New  York ,  A.F.,  May  B0t  1966. 

tv  it  1 1 

Chairm’aiu  IToMe  Committee  oh  Intentate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Rayburn 
Office  Building  Washington,  DM. 

npiD  \jr*  Oh  airman  :  Members  of  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  are 
very  much  Interested  in  HJL  13228,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordino^  nfltional 
safety  program  ami  establishment  of  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles  in  in¬ 
terstate  emnmerce  to  reduce  traffic  accidents  and  the  deaths  injuries,  andpro- 
pertv  damage  which  occur  in  such  accidents.  This  hill  implements  one  of  the 
major  proposals  contained  in  President  Johnson's  transportation  message  of 

^The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  is  a  nationwide  voluntary  organiza* 
Hon  of  ship? >ers.  In  addition  to  individual  comimnies.  Its  membership  includes 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  similar  commercial  organizations 
whose  members  likewise  have  substantial  interest  in  transportation  matters. 
The  League  has  no  carriers  In  its  membership.  It  represents  and  expresses  the 
interest  of  those  companies  who  actually  ship  and  receive  freight,  the  payers 
of  transportation  charges.  The  membership  is  comprised  of  interests  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  and  includes  virtually  every  line  of  Industrial  and  commercial 

SK The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  is  dedicated  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  sound  conditions  in  transportation,  having  in  mind  the  needs 
of  the  nation,  the  carriers,  and  shippers.  The  members,  committees,  and  officers 
are  constantly  studying  and  acting  upon  policies  with  respect  to  transjior ration. 

Following  submittal  of  President  Johnson’s  transportation  message  to  Con- 
gross  and  the  Introduction  of  implementing  legislation,  the  League’s  Special 
Committee  on  Transportation  Outlook  and  Policy  considered  the  provisions  of 
HE.  13228  and  the  various  proposals  contained  therein.  After  study  and  con¬ 
sideration.  this  committee  made  specific  recommendations  which  were  com 
sidoml  by  the  League's  membership  on  April  19,  1906.  at  a  special  meeting  held 
in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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League  memliers  are  primarily  interested  in  those  proposals  in  the  President's 
message  affecting  carriers,  that  is,  regulated  or  private  as  distinguished  from  the 
family  passenger  cars.  As  private  individuals,  of  course.  League  menders  are 
very  much  interested  in  safety  measures  affecting  the  private  automobile. 

The  safety  provisions  of  II. R.  13200,  a  hill  to  create  a  Department  of  Trans* 
port  at  ion,  are  closely  related  to  the  purpose  of  H.R.  1322H  now  before  your 
committee.  Both  bills  were  considered  by  the  League  under  the  overall  question 
of  safety.  League  nieinliers  voted  general  support  of  the  overall  safety  program 
outlined  in  these  two  hills.  This  support  is  conditioned,  however,  on  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  retain  all  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  all  safety  matters  involving  the  transportation  of  projierty  and 
passengers  including  the  present  functions  of  the  Commission's  Bureau  of 
Explosives. 

The  League  recoin  in  ended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
seek  counsel  and  advice  from  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  if  such  a 
board  is  approved  and  established,  with  respect  to  its  overall  safety  program. 

In  taking  the  position  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  out  its  present  functions  in  the  area  of  safety  regulation.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  particularly  in  mind  two  basic  points.  The 
first  is  that  in  the  League's  view  the  Commission  has  been  doing  an  effective 
job  in  the  area  of  safety  regulation  of  both  for-hire  carriers  of  property  and 
persons  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of  private  carriage  of  property.  The  second 
lioint  is  that  the  type  of  safety  regulation  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Commission  is  unavoidably  also  economic  regulation  and  as  such,  should  remain 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

By  way  of  concrete  illustration,  under  Section  204  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  the  ICC  is  e in i lowered  to  establish  “.  .  .  reasonable  requirements  with 
respect  to  .  .  .  records,  reports,  preservation  of  retorts,  qualifications  and  max¬ 
imum  hours  of  service  of  employees,  and  safety  of  operation  and  equipment.” 

Under  Title  is.  Chapter  30  U.S.  Code,  Sections  831  to  835,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  is  now  charged  with  formulating  regulations  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles. 

Over  the  years,  the  ICC  has  created  a  staff  which  has  become  exjiert  in  these 
areas  of  safety  regulations.  Principles  have  now  been  formulated  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  which  industry  is  familiar. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  in  the  evolution  of  such  regulations  there  have  not  been 
differences  of  opinion.  Rather.  It  is  to  say.  that  the  regulations  which  have  ulti¬ 
mately  been  formulated  are  familiar  to  industry  and  are  familiar  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  staff.  Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area.  The  League  sees 
no  reason  why  such  functions,  solely  for  the  sake  of  change,  should  be  taken  from 
the  ICC,  and  transferred  to  a  new  Department  of  Transportation. 

Going  to  the  second  point,  safety  regulation  in  this  area  is  also  in  great  measure 
economic  regulation.  Clearly,  the  establishment  of  regulations  as  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees  also  has  a  major  economic 
aspect.  The  prescription  of  rules  pertaining  to  safety  of  transportation  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  be  artificially  isolated  from  the  economic  consequences  of  providing 
and  continuing  to  utilize  such  equipment.  There  is  unavoidably  an  economic 
element  involved  in  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Commission  for  the 
safe  transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles.  In  a  word,  the 
impact  of  all  such  regulations  upon  the  companies  or  individuals  governed 
thereby  is  such  that  in  the  end  safety  regulation  is  also  economic  regulation. 

Since  the  safety  regulation  functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  also  at  the  same  time  economic  regulatory  functions,  and  since  they  are 
presently  being  carried  out  in  nil  effective  manner,  responsibility  for  such  safety 
regulation  should  remain  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  previously  indicated.  league  members,  while  primarily  concerned  with  pro¬ 
posals  affecting  transportation,  are  nevertheless  concerned  with  overally  safety 
proposals.  At  the  Special  Meeting  on  April  10  considerable  attention  was  paid 
to  Section  102tb)  of  H.R.  1322S.  League  menders  interpreted  this  provision  to 
declare  “null  and  void"  any  State  law  or  regulation  establishing  safety  stand¬ 
ards  for  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  if  a  Federal  stnndnrd  is  in  effect 
for  that  vehicle  or  equipment  item.  This  could  mean  that  States  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  any  safety  standards  at  all  for  motor  vehicles  or  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  in  interstate  commerce  where  a  Federal  motor  vehicle  stand¬ 
ard  established  pursuant  to  II. R.  13228  is  in  effect  with  respect  to  them.  Fear 
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WJ1«  4*vi,ressod  that  these  provisions  would  interfere  with  long  estflhhsliedl  state 
high  wav  inspect  ion  unci  safety  programs.  League  members  voted  opposition  to 
t\mt  |K|ri  of  Section  102(b)  reading  m  follows:  "No  State  or  local  government 
ft  Lulatlon,  or  ordinance  shall  establish  a  safety  standardfor  * 
iir  item  motor  vehicle  equipment  in  interstate  commerce  if  a  I  «Hri  g  notor 
vehicle  safety  standard  issued  in  eonfonnance  with  the  provisions  of  this  tit k 
is  in  effect  with  respect  to  that  motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment  * 
-mil  mix  such  law.  regulation,  or  ordinance  purporting  to  establish  such  safety 
standards  and  providing  a  penalty  or  punishment  for  an  act  °f  noncomjdionee 
therewith  shall  be  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect  However,  nothing  herein  shall  he 
construed  to  prevent  a  State  or  local  government  or  the  ledetal  Government 
from  establishing  requirements  more  stringent  than  a  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  standard  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  its  own  ^procurement.  , 

Section  103  of  II. K  13228  makes  provision  for  judicial  review  of  order*  under 
Section  102  of  the  bill.  Section  102  provides  for  application  of  Section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  with  respect  to  orders  establishing,  amending  or 
wdlZX  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard,  for  motor  vehkl^or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  covered  by  the  proposed  legislation.  we  JSfl  *£? 

matter  is  thus  eoveml  in  the  bill,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  Leagues  view  that 
appropriate  procedures  should  l>e  provided  whereby  Hie  Secretary  and  the  Na- 
tlomU  Transportation  Safety  Board  shall  afford  appropriate  opportunity  for 
interested  parties  to  present  their  views  prior  to  the  issuance  of  decisions,  orders, 

t>l  possiblTtlds  is  already  contemplated  by  the  proposals  of  the  bill.  However,  it 
is  the  view  of  the  League  that  this  should  be  clarified  beyond  any 

We  appropriate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  The  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Traffic  League  on  this  nil  important  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours,  H  Wa0ER)  President. 


Nevada  Franchised  Auto  Dealers  Association, 

Reno,  A  or.,  April  25,  IMS. 

Horn  Walter  Baring, 

House  of  Representatives* 

Washington*  D.C. 

Bear  Congressman  Baring:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nev*ada  Fran* 
cliised  Anto  Dealers  Association  in  Las  Vegas  on  April  23,  b*bb.  there  were 
reviewed  the  various  efforts  now  underway  in  Congress  to  reduce  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  on  our  streets  and  highways.  The  Nevada  new  ear  dealers  ex¬ 
pressed  complete  agreement  with  most  of  the  Federal  legislation  under  consid¬ 
eration,  especially  as  they  relate  to  driver  training,  uniform  traffic  laws,  and 
research  into  the  cause  of  accidents  and  injury,  and  the  means  of  remedying 
them.  However,  it  was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  membership  of  A r  aha 
that  the  provisions  of  8.  8005,  proposing  to  establish  one-man  control  over 
many  features  of  vehicle  design  is  not  only  undesirable  but,  despite  the  best  or 
intentions,  could  cause  unrepairable  damage  to  many  dealers  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  event  inadvertent  failure  of  a  manufacturer  lo  meet  prescribed 
standards  might  deprive  that  Arm’s  dealers  of  a  marketable  product, 

Tlie  members  of  XFAllA  are  fully  aware  of  the  need  for  greater  emphasis 
in  the  field  of  highway  safety,  including  the  conducting  of  research  to  indicate 
the  problem  areas  In  vehicle  design  and  performance,  and  of  the  additional 
need  to  enforce  compliance  with  any  standards  developed  as  a  result  of  such 
studies.  However,  rather  than  place  full  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
Federal  administrator,  it  is  the  view  of  Nevada’s  new  car  dealers  that  the 
expansion  of  the  existing  State  Vehicle  Safety  Compact  to  include  all  states 
and  the  Federal  Government  is  a  much  more  practical  approach.  Most  of 
the  states  are  now  members  of  the  Vehicle  Safety  Compact,  Nevada  being  the 
first  state  to  pass  enabling  legislation  permitting  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  to  become  a  member.  A  proposal,  recently  advanced,  to  have  all 
states  join  that  compact,  and  to  give  the  Federal  Government  equal  voting 
power  to  the  states  as  a  single  entity,  appears  to  provide  a  satisfactory 
manner  for  meeting  the  objectives  of  g,  3005,  Such  an  approach  would  make 
it  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  experience  gained  by  the  states  in 
the  field  of  safety,  and  at  the  same  time,  urge  that  circumstances  peculiar  to 
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n  specific  area  are  given  full  consideration  when  performance  standards  are 
under  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  matter  the  membership  of  XFADA  has 
directed  that  a  copy  of  this  statement  be  directed  to  the  Nevada  Congres¬ 
sional  Delegation  and  to  Governor  Grant  Sawyer,  soliciting  their  support  of 
the  alternate  plan  for  a  joint  commission  both  before  the  National  Congress 
and  the  forthcoming  Western  Governors1  Conference* 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chet  Winkel,  Jr.,  President. 


Physicians  foie  Automotive  Safety, 

Sprmffficld,  AV„  March  5,  IMS. 

Representative  Harley  Staggers, 

(  7t  a  i rm  an . Ini  erst  a  tv  a  a  d  Foreign  Comm  crce  Com  m  i  ttec, 

Rayburn  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Representative  Staggers:  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  wishes  to 
express  disappointment  in  the  provision  of  the  President's  traffic  safety  legis¬ 
lation.  especially  as  regards  the  regulation  of  the  automotive  manufacturers 
and  the  establishment  of  mandatory  safety  standards* 

We  ask  that  our  views  receive  attention  at  your  impending  hearings*  We 
would  appreciate  several  copies  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Seymour  Charles,  M.D.*  President. 


Popular  Science  Monthly* 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  J7>  IMS. 

Clerk  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 

We*/*  inffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  would  be  most  grateful  if  the  following  could  be  entered  in 
the  record  of  your  Committee's  hearing  as  of  May  4.  I960  :  Ernest  V.  Heyu, 
Associate  Publisher  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  Popular  Science,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  comment : 

“In  connection  with  the  statement  by  Ralph  Nader  entered  today  in  the 
record  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee  hearings  on  car  safety,  Mr,  Nader 
correctly  quoted  Hubert  Luckett.  Executive  Editor  of  Popular  Science,  on  the 
front  bumper  design  of  the  Oldsmoblle  Toronado.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Nader 
excerpted  one  Short  statement  from  an  article  of  several  thousand  words*  coy- 
eriug  a  10, 000-mile  test  drive  of  the  car.  In  substance,  Mr,  Luckett  pronounced 
the  Toronado  one  of  the  safest  cars  to  have  been  engineered  m  years.  His  key 
sentence  said,  ‘The  ride  and  handling  have  to  he  experienced  to  lie  believed/” 

I  would  appreciate  an  acknowledgment  of  this  request* 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  V.  Heyn, 

Associate  Publisher  and  Editor-in-Chief. 


American  Retail  Federation. 

__  ,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  26, 1966. 

Hon.  Harley  O*  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce *  Rayburn  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  Committee’s  deliberations  on  the  Auto  and  Tire 
Safety  bills  tll.R.  13006  and  S.  2669),  the  American  Retail  Federation  should 
ike  to  propose  an  important  amendment  to  Section  8.  This  would  require  tire 
labeling  to  identify  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  seller. 

SiH-tion  8  of  II. R*  13G06  and  S.  2669  directs  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  appro¬ 
priate  safety  labeling  for  tires*  This  section  specifically  requires  that  such 
labeling  shall  include  “suitable  identification  of  the  manufacturer  *  * 

M'c  urge  that  section  8  he  amended  to  require  identification  of  either  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  the  seller.  Such  an  amendment  would  preserve  the  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  approximately  120  distributors  who  sell  tires  under  their  own  brand 
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namps.  The  Interests  of  these  businesses  can  be  guarded—winiout  dimliiishlnjS 
1  lie  protective  measures  of  the  legislation- — by  amending  the  secon  S,  M  '  1  . 
K  to  require  that  the  labeling  “shall  include  suitable  identification  of  the 

"SS?W?S!S5«  mn.la.ory  tor «ylH« 

Identification  on  labeling  of  either  the  manufacturer  or  the  distributors.  K  r 
the  Federal  Food  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act- a  law  most  essential  to  the 
f  fi 'n  tmhiK.  health  and  safety — provides  with  respect  to  foods,  drugs  and 

manufacturer,  pucker,  or  distributor"  bees.  403(e)  (1) ,  jO-lb)  (l) ,  wr-tu)  > 
e***  flitsn  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act.  .  . 

amendment  to  section  8  is  of  great  importance  to  Private  brand 
sellers  and  should  not.  be  lightly  considered  because  of  its  simplicity. 

Often  a  dealer  will  order  tires  to  be  manufactured  In  accordance  with  hta 
own  soedfleations  Accordingly,  the  private  brand  distributor  does  not  always 

sell  the  same  product  that  is  associated  with  the  name  if^^deater  Specifies 
T!u*j  fould  create  troublesome  problems.  For  example,  if  the  deal  r  ■[  _ 

bcbe-li.v  itan  M.e  mat, uf a<  t  urer  ordinarily  makes  under  his  own  name,  and 
charges  a  price  w hi  cl!  red  ects  the  better  quality,  the  customer  may _  erroneously 
conefude  that  the  private  brand  dealer  charges  more  for  the  tire  than  a  dtaler 
who  sells  under  the  manufacturers  brand. 

Furthermore,  tires  with  Identical  specifications  may  be.  made  by  wore  ^an 
OIlfl  manufacturer  ot  the  same  time  or  Ivy  different  manufacturers  at  different 

times Tit  manuraetnrew  ore  identified  in  the  lab  el  ^ZT^nmeltion 
misled  into  tli^  mistaken  belief  that  the  tires,  with  their  differing  ^entlfication 
names  or  marks,  fire  not  the  same  he  is  accustomed  to  pureahse  when  in  fact 

^ThtM  situations  are  just  selected  illustrations  of  how  the  existing  lUfUff* 
of  section  H  would  create  confusion  and  disrupt  individual  operations,  as  we 
ns  constitute  a  serious  restraint  upon  free  competition. 

In  addition,  the  private  brand  seller  promotes  sales  under  ins  own  name 
and  supports  it  with  his  personal  reputation  and  warranties.  If  tile  maim 
fat' Hirer  which  has  not  made  such  efforts  is  identified  in  the  labeling,  the  conic 
deuce  and  st.HKi  will  that  the  seller  1ms  established  with  his  customers  could  be 

"^snggKamendinent  would  in  no  way  diminish  the  efTectivene»or  affeet 
mirposea  of  the  hill.  Apparently,  the  reason  for  providing  identification  in 
the  labeling  is  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the  Act  by  furnishing  a  ready  means  of 
traring  and  identifying  possible  offenders.  In  view  of  the  records  amt  reports 
^revision  of 1  section  12,  the  actual  manufacturer  amid  always  be  dmcovmd. 
Neither  this  nor  any  other  reasonable  purpose  would  be  hindered  by  the  suggested 

U IU\Ve  resjl^tfuliy  request  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  hearings. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Respectfully  yours,  Caoth  K.  Omo. 

Executive  Vice  President. 


American  TarcKiNG  Associations,  Inc„ 

Washington,  DX 7.,  Stay  8f  I960, 

r /m  / rrn  a  a  ,L  ttec  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce ,  Bouse  of  Represent¬ 

atives,  Washington,  D.C, 

My  Dear  Mr,  Chairman  :  This  letter  is  on  behalf  of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.  the  national  trade  association  representing  all  forms  of  motor 
carriers  of  property,  both  private  and  for-hire.  We  wish  to  take  the  opimrtunity. 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  hearings  which  yon  are  conducting  on  H.R  1.U-H,  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1986,  to  express  our  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  highway 
safety 

Vehicles  and  equipment  safety  standards  for  the  vehicles  which  we  operate 
are  subject  to  Federal  regulation  under  Part  II  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Act, 
Legislation  pending  before  the  House  and  Senate  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittees,  to  create  a  cabinet-level  Department  of  Transportation,  would  trans¬ 
fer  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  safety  functions  to  the  bee  ret  ary  of 
Transportation. 
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In  line  with  these  statutory  proposals*  we  could  see  little  that  would  change 
the  status  of  Federal  supervision  of  motor  vehicle  safety  as  it  relates  to  our  in¬ 
dustry*  For  this  reason,  we  did  not  seek  time  for  any  memtier  of  our  staff,  or 
any  other  representative  of  the  motor-carrier  Industry,  to  speak  for  that  industry 
before  your  Committee. 

We  are  supporting  the  Department  of  Transportation  legislation  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  safety  jurisdiction  from  the  several  agencies,  including  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  it  would  accomplish.  We  fee]  that  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  the  area  of  traffic  safety  is  vitally  necessary  if  substantial  progress  in 
reducing  the  accident  and  death  toll  is  to  be  accomplished. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  we  did  not  appear  through  any  lack  of  interest  in  the 
subject  matter.  Contrary  to  the  impression  that  may  have  been  Left  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  by  virtue  of  some  of  the  testimony  it  has  re¬ 
ceived,  our  industry ,  since  before  the  advent  of  Federal  regulation,  has  vigorous¬ 
ly  pursued  the  goal  of  accident-free  operations*  We  have  engaged  in  numerous 
programs  and  projects  on  our  own,  in  concert  with  other  private  groups  and  with 
government  agencies  over  this  entire  period. 

Aside  from  our  interest  in  safe  driving  purely  for  its  humanitarian  value, 
there  Is  probably  no  industry  more  acutely  aware  of  the  necessity  to  promote 
safe  operations  than  is  ours.  This  stems  from  the  need  to  maintain  the  right  to 
use  public  highways  commensurate  with  our  tax  contributions  to  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  together  with  the  fact  that  expenditures  which  result  in 
practical  contributions  to  safety  are  offset  by  commensurate  savings  in  operating 
costs.  We  are  certain  that  your  Committee  understands  our  deep  regard  for  the 
Importance  of  safety  and  the  vigor  with  which  we  have  sought  to  improve  the 
safety  of  operations  of  both  our  equipment  a  nd  our  drivers. 

Very  truly  yours, 


W,  A*  Bresnahan,  Manat? ivy  Director. 


A  M  ERICA X  V ETER AXS  Co M  M  JTTEE. 

Washington,  D.C.t  May  ih  I960, 

Hon.  Harley  Q,  Staggers, 

C  h  f$  inn  a  n ,  0  otn  m  U  tee  p  n  In  t  e  rs  t  a  te  n  ft  it  Fore  tyn  Co m  nt cree ,  Ho  use  o  f  It ep resen  t  a 
tires,  inyton,  J>.<7. 

Dear  Mm  Staggers  :  f  am  sorry  It  was  Impomible  for  A  VC  to  present  its  views 
on  auto  safety  during  your  hearings.  We  would  appreciate,  however,  your  mak¬ 
ing  this  statement  part  of  the  record, 

STATEMENT  OX  AUTO  SAFETY 

Some  years  ago,  during  my  administration  as  its  Chairman,  our  California  State 
Council  became  interested  in  the  automobile  as  a  safety  problem  and  I  was 
directed  by  the  State  Convention  to  see  what  contribution  we  could  make  in  the 
field.  This  then  became  a  major  concern  of  mine  for  seme  years  until  l  left  the 
state,  and  has  been  a  matter  of  continuing  interest  ever  since. 

We  considered  the  three  major  elements  which  make  up  the  driving  context- 
vehicle,  road,  driver — and  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  vehicle.  Furthermore, 
we  limited  our  interest  to  accident  prevention,  not  lo  reduction  of  accident 
severity. 

Now,  we  were  satisfied  that  most  accidents  probably  result  from  driver  error. 
Although  we  were  aware  of  the  work  of  Alfred  Mosley  and  others  indicating  that 
vehicle  failure  is  a  much  more  significant  contributor  to  the  accident  rate  than 
had  been  supposed,  we  felt,  am!  still  feel,  that  the  driver  is  it  major  element  in 
the  accident  picture. 

However,  in  view  of  the  hazards  of  mid  and  vehicle,  we  want  to  pay  our  re¬ 
spects  to  “the  nut  that  holds  the  wheel  for  doing  as  well  as  he  does".  We  are 
aware  of  shortcomings  in  both  roads  and  road  markings,  particularly  in  view  of 
recent  emphasis  upon  aesthetic  considerations  in  signing.  But,  highway  experts 
had  begun  talking  about  adequate  sign  a,  adequate  distances  between  intersections, 
median  barriers  and  so  on.  And,  above  all  that,  recent  official  pronouncements 
on  the  signs  used  our  own  Capital  Beltway  continue  to  support  our  position  that 
much  needs  to  be  learned  and  much  that  is  known  needs  to  be  applied  in  this 
area. 
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Furthermore,  encouraged  by  the  great  attention  being  given  to  reducing  injury 
when  an  accident  does  occur,  we  kept  out  of  that  area.  Mog:  of  the  GSA  stand* 
nrds  full  within  it;  of  General  Motors'  two  new  features,  half  fall  within  it.  "e 
concentrated  upon  those  design  features  of  automobiles  and  trucks  which  them¬ 
selves  cause  accidents.  Apart  from  tires— a  Held  in  which  we  believed  the  basic 
Information  was  even  then  already  available,  only  implementation  being  needed 
the  bulk  of  the  discussion  of  the  vehicle  itself  hud  to  do  with  the  extent  to  which 
it  causes  injury  or  death  to  the  occupant  and,  to  a  rather  lesser  extent,  to  the 
nedesiHan.  No  one  else  was  discussing  the  accident  itself.  Again,  let  me  em¬ 
phasize  that  we  recognize  the  Importance  of  the  other  elements  but  we  felt,  first, 
that  we  could  not  cover  the  entire  range  of  problems,  and,  second,  that  this  area 
was  being  badly  neglected,  .  _  ,  ,  . 

Thus  with  high  hopes  we  endorsed  California  participation  in  the  vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Compact.  you  svill  recall  that  its  advocates  cited  the  amber 
signal  jteht  an  accident  preventer,  as  one  of  the  features  so  hard  to  have  approved 
bv  the  50  legislatures.  We  urged  that  the  highest  state  official  concerned  with 
vehicles,  not  simply  the  director  of  the  motor  vehicle  department,  be  our  state  s 
representative  on  the  Commission.  _  _  , 

rilforfrumitely,  recent  evidence  indicates  that  the  Commission  bus  not  been 
doing  what  its  supporters  claimed  it  would  do 

Recently  we  were  again  encouraged  when  the  General  Services  Administration 
proposed  its  vehicle  standards.  We  asked  for  a  little  more  (which  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  shortly),  but  again  1  find  that  we  received  less.  As  a  result  of  these  and 
other  setbacks,  we  support  the  proposal  to  create  a  federal  agency,  with  Con* 
g regional  oversight,  which  will  deal  with  these  problems,  Get  me  indicate  some 
of  the  tilings  with  which  it  might  well  be  concerned  in  California,  we  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Highway  Patrol,  the  agency  which  maintains  vehicle  accident  statis¬ 
tics.  simple  statistical  investigation  lie  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
specific  design  features  arc  in  accidents.  This  is  what  we  promised  : 

That  Highway  Patrolmen  and  local  policemen  Investigating  accidents  be  given 
a  simple  checklist  with  items  selected  on  the  basis  of  apparent  importance  (to  he 
refined  with  experience),  to  be  used  on  a  sample  basis  to  indicate  design  features 
actually  present  in  an  accident  situation.  This  would  indicate  problems  areas  in 
need  of  further  study,  to  find  the  specific  kind  of  correction  needed,  not  just  to 
expand  statistics.  Among  the  things  we  would  include  in  a  first  version  of  such 
a  sample  schedule  (and  there  is  now*  considerable  evidence  on  the  role  of  many 
of  them)  are  these: 


Vehicle  color 

Brakes  type 

Headlight  type 

Outside  mirrors 

Glare -reflecting  dashboard 


Tail  light  arrangement 
Steering  type 

Con t ro i  sw i  fceh  a rra n gemen t 
Windshield  type 
Windshield  wiper  type 


Cars  involved  in  accidents  would  have  been  identified  as  to  their  part  in  the 
accident  further  to  define  the  role  of  specific  features. 

There  has  been  discussion  about  the  accident-canning  potential  of  the  various 
makes  of  cars,  but  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  each  make  and  model  attracts 
“its  own  driver**.  This  may  well  be  true,  but  those  drivers  ought  to  know  the 
hazards  into  which  they  are  stepping  when  they  make  their  purchases. 

Furthermore,  we  think  adequate  statistical  techniques  can  identify  hazardous 
makes  and  models,  even  though  changes  from  year  to  year  may  well  cancel  each 
other  out  in  the  long  run.  For  example,  if  11>G2  Dodge  “compact”  st  ation  wagons 
constitute  1  %  of  ail  cars  on  the  road,  yet  are  involved  in  2%  of  the  accidents, 
we  think  something  is  wrong  with  that  make  and  model.  Every  standard  acci¬ 
dent  report  form,  and  every  insurance  policy,  includes  this  information;  when 
an  accident  occurs,  information  should  be  collected  and  used  nationally,  so  that 
samples  are  statistically  valid.  What  our  proposal  called  for  was  collection 
of  more  detailed  information  without  reference  to  the  label  on  the  child  of  any 
manufacturer.  If,  for  example,  light  blue  is  the  color  of  5%  of  the  registered 
vehicles  but  of  10%  of  the  vehicles  involved  in  twilight  accidents,  t  hat  color  is  a 
problem.  If  cars  with  three  talllighta  on  each  side  are  20%  of  all  vehicles  but 
are  involved  in  30%  of  the  nighttime  rear-end  collisions,  we  have  a  problem. 
Our  proposal  would  bring  out  tins  Information. 

We  came  up  with  what  I  think  is  the  still-novel  notion  that  windshield  and 
window  distortion  have  a  greater  impact  upon  the  driver  of  the  following  car 
than  upon  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle  so  equipped. 
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As  we  understand  the  Research  function  of  the  Secretary  under  the  pending 
safety  bills,  it  would  include  development  of  just  such  data  where  it  does  not 
already  exist* 

One  official  with  whom  1  discussed  vehicle  safety  about  tlmt  time  seemed  to 
consider  it  a  novel  motion  tlmt  tail  light  arrangement  should  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  driver  in  the  following  car  rather  than  the  price  of  the  vehicle.  Yet,  every 
year  brings  a  new  spate  of  shapes  and  arrangements  In  which,  or  at  least  so  it 
seems,  all  of  the  red  lights  go  on  and  off  together.  For  what  purpose V 

One  of  the  points  we  had  suggested  to  the  GSA  was  shape-coding  of  control 
knobs*  so  that  the  driver  could  tell  by  feel  whether  he  had  the  switch  he  wanted 
without  taking  Ills  eyes  off  the  road*  GSA  did  not  feel  this  step  necessary.  The 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  told  me  informally  that  such  standardiza¬ 
tion  would  interfere  with  styling* 

Nevertheless,  the  Industry  has  standardized  a  great  many  features,  such 
as  spark  plugs*  battery  voltage,  foot  pedal  arrangement  and,  until  very  recently, 
track  width*  With  the  speeds  and  traffic  concentrations  already  facing  our  driv¬ 
ers,  It  seemS  to  me  unconscionable  that  a  manufacturer  be  permitted  to  require 
the  driver  to  reach  around  behind  the  steering  wheel  for  a  control  knob  about 
which  he  is  unable  to  tell  by  touch  what  It  does  and  in  which  direction  he  must 
move  it* 

A  second  suggestion  was  that  there  be  stands rized  intensities  for  rear  red 
lights,  some  now  seeming  alt  too  bright*  others  not  bright  enough.  Automobile 
manufactures  can  cite  numerous  illustrations  of  safety  hazards  called  to  their 
attention  and  corrected.  They  generally  are  not  honest  with  the  purchaser  about 
what  they  are  doing  and  why,  but  these  Include  the  range  from  basic  structural 
parts  wThicb  the  motorist  normally  never  sees  to  projections  which  catch  on  the 
drivers  clothing.  However,  we  feel  there  are  many  more  corrections  which  need 
to  be  made,  Including  simplifying  some  of  the  heater-d of roster-teraperatu re-light 
control  panels,  standardizing  on -oft  movements*  standardizing  tail-stop- turn  sig¬ 
nals  and  the  like.  This  is  an  illustrative*  not  a  comprehensive  list;  you  have 
already  heard  testimony  about  a  great  many  other  details  which  are  clearly 
hazardous.  May  I  point  out  that  we  consider  the  manufacturer  and  the  service 
mechanic  as  part  of  the  automobile. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  mistakes  and  omissions  of 
maintenance  and  repair  with  which  the  automobile  owner  must  deal.  We  have 
advocated  and  could  again  support  a  system  of  mechanic  licensing*  probably  in 
state  control  with  federal  standards  until  the  slates  demonstrate  they  are  unable 
to  do  their  part.  Then,  specific  legal  liability  could  attach  to  the  faulty  job.  "fac¬ 
tory  trained  mechanics**  would  be  trained,  and  i people  would  be  less  eager  to  pose 
as  mechanics.  Contrary  to  a  recent  newspaper  article  on  the  uses  of  the  "own* 
er'»  in  a  no  a  r  which  comes  with  the  new  car,  it  should  Ik*  the  retqiopgibilUy  of  the 
dealer  to  see  that  the  purchaser  knows  what  lie  has  bought  and  how  to  use  It. 

An  automobile  might  as  well  not  be  equipped  with  safety  features  which  re¬ 
quire  some  active  intervention  by  tin*  driver  for  operation  if  the  driver  does  not 
know  this.  We  specifically  support  the  provision  that  a  federal  agency*  ade¬ 
quately  policed  by  Congress  and  the  consumer*  bo  directed  to  establish  standards 
for  vehicle  basic  design  features  and  equipment  and  to  implement  these  stand¬ 
ards*  We  would  like  to  see  this  power  directed  to  self *powered  farm  machinery 
as  well  as  to  all  highway  vehicles*  We  feel  the  “new  position'*  of  the  industry 
is  weak  with  respect  to  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  industry.  A  VC  is  quite 
agreeable  to  the  Secretary's  consulting  any  group  he  feels  has  something  to 
contribute.  We  oppoee  bolding  up,  by  requirements  written  into  the  law,  only 
industry  groups  as  being  worthy  of  consideration*  The  consumer  must  have 
no  less  standing ;  the  auto  service  industry  also  has  some  experience  which  may 
be  of  value. 

We  Fj>ecifically  support  Section  110  of  HR  13228.  giving  the  Secretary  power 
physically  to  seize  any  vehicle  or  part  which  does  not  measure  up  to  his  duly 
established  standards*  This  is  a  vital  provision. 

However,  we  feel  there  should  be  added,  in  two  places,  a  prohibition  against 
anyone's  hiding  behind  the  Secretary's  research  efforts.  We  would  urge  that 
section  104  be  amended  to  prohibit  keeping  research  findings  secret.  A  similar 
prohibition  needs  to  be  added  to  Title  III*  where  Section  307  states  that  such 
data  map  be  made  available  to  the  public  with  certain  safeguards.  Contractors 
and  grantees  should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  findings  made  through  the  use  of 
public  funds. 
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In  addition,  we  support  the  amendments  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Ribicoff,  Kennedy  and  Mondaie  relating  to  Notice  of  defects* 

We  think  all  of  this  is  urgently  needed,  and  we  therefore  support  the  strongest 
provisions  of  the  several  hills  now  before  yuu, 

Yc«r8  very  truly,  Bbs  NkcWU>, 

National  Vice  Chairman , 


Committee  for  Ethical  Insurance, 

Berwyn,  Pa.,  May  llf  1BGS. 

Hon,  Harley  0,  Staggers,  .  . 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit  teet  Home  of  Represent  a* 

live#,  Washington)  DM, 

1)1.  VK  Mu  CII USMAN  :  We  wish  to  enter  the  following  into  the  record  of  ynnr 
hearings  on  highway  safety.  In  addition  to  being  Interested  In  preserving  human 
life  we  are  interested  in  reducing  Insurance  premiums  and  establishing  coim- 
dencp  in  the  insurance  picture  again*  It  so  happens  that  automobile  Insurance 
is  the  most  urgent,  but  not  the  only  problem.  .  .  ,  .  ,  -  _ 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  subject  your  Committee  is  studying,  we  wish  to 
reimrt  that  this  Committee  For  Ethical  Insurance,  has  taken  note  of  and  has 
inserted  in  testimony  and  in  the  press,  the  following  things : 

Item:  Windshield  wiper  arms  should  be  of  a  dull  finish  to  avoid  glare.  \Ve 
have  painted  our  own  black.  Glare  from  metal  adornments  in  front  of  the  driver 
should  be  eliminated. 

Item :  Windshields  themselves  should  be  designed  to  eliminate  glare*  Sun¬ 
glasses  should  not  be  required.  .  .  ,  ,  *  4  .  - 

Item  ■  The  cowling  above  the  instrument  panel  now'  reflects  into  the  windshield, 
forming  a  “ghost”  which  reduces  visibility  through  the  windshield  by  o0%* 
We  have  eliminated  this  by  installing  a  piece  of  black  wooly  cloth— it  allows 
full  vision.  We  advised  the  car  manufacturers  about  this — that  was  the  end 
nf  it.  This  "ghost”  should  be  permanently  eliminated  from  the  entire  windshield 
so  driver  has  full  vision  at  any  angle. 

Item:  The  present  sun  visors  are  designed  for  eye  appeal  and  not  eye  protec¬ 
tion,  You  have  to  squirm  and  squint  to  avoid  direct  sun.  The  earlier  rectangu¬ 
lar  shields  were  much  more  effective.  The  current  models  are  difficult  to  manli>- 
nlnte  in  some  i-ars,  so  are  a  definite  hazard  while  driving— you  can  t  always 
stop  dead  to  adjust  a  visor  which  is  non-responsive* 

Item :  Rear  view  mirrors,  both  inside  and  outside,  are  too  difficult  to  focus. 
This  holds  true  particularly  of  the  outside  kind.  Change  of  drivers  upsets  prior 
settings — some  mirrors  require  the  use  of  a  screwdriver  to  adjust,  t  hey  are 
generally  loo  small  in  area  covered  to  allow  a  full  view  of  the  rear  left  “dead 
area — which  is  the  most  important  to  have  in  full  view. 

Item:  We  think  much  can  be  accomplished  in  better  road  design,  road 
shoulders,  planning  and  construction  of  curves.  Cartways  should  be  wider, 

^tenTf !hU?rtiSw  signs  should  bo  limited  as  to  size  and  attention  distraction. 
Particularly  gasoline  companies  should  eliminate  “animated”  signs* 

Item-  Stop  advertising  the  “get  away  quick”  and  “speed  .  Advertise  re- 
sponsibimv”  and  “safety  practices”  in  automobile  sales  matter. 

Frank  K.  Jones,  Chairman. 

Liberty  M i/t cal  Insurance  Co., 
Boston,  Mass..  April  28 * 

Hon*  Harley  O.  Staggers, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  DM. 

Dear  Congressman  Staggers  :  Your  committee  has  addressed  itself  tol the  im- 
port  ait  t  problem  of  highway  awl  automobile  safety.  As  n  major  rasualty  insur¬ 
ance  carrier,  writing  nearly  SUSS  million  of  passenger  car  Insurance  In  the  l  tilted 
states,  we  applaud  your  effort  to  seek  improvement  of  driver  protection  amt 

driver  training.  .  _ .  ...  ^  - 

We  are  enclosing  an  account  of  the  hearing,  held  on  April  .>  hy  a  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  on  Governor  Volpe’s  highway  safety  proposal 
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( I  louse  I )ocument  No.  3131 ) *  As  you  wi  1 1  note  t  lie  in surnnce  i  adust ry  pave  unit  ed 
find  firm  support  for  the  program.  The  Governor's  proposals  involved  better 
highway  design,  better  traffic  control.  Improved  driver  education  and  competence, 
and  safer  equipment  for  automobiles. 

Our  research  effort,  beginning  with  the  joint  program  with  Cornell  Aero¬ 
nautical  Laboratories  some  years  ago,  and  continuing  through  the  development 
of  our  Research  Center  at  Hopkinton,  Mass,  and  our  newly  created  Automotive 
Safety  Division,  has  pin-pointed  the  problems  of  necessary  driver  Instruction 
improvement  as  well  as  automotive  mechanical  and  design  improvements.1 

The  work  of  our  Automotive  Safety  Division  will  involve  constructing  the 
third  version  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  “Survival  Car’'  which  will,  drawing  upon  the 
lessons  learned  from  years  of  work  carried  on  by  Liberty  Mutual's  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer,  Frank  J.  C  ran  doll,  embody  our  most  up-to-date  concepts  as  to  what  a  safe 
automobile  should  be  like. 

Very  truly  yours. 


D wioHT  M.  McCracken. 

Free  President ,  Automotive  Safety  Division, 


(Xote,— The  enclosures  hare  been  placed  in  the  committee  liles.) 


The  New  England  Council, 

Boston,  Mass.,  Man  2d.  1B6C. 

Hon .  Harley  0.  Staggers, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign*  Commerce,  House  of 
R epresen t a t ires ,  Was h  i ng ton,  D.C . 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the  New  England  Regional  Traffic  Safety 
Conference,  we  are  submitting  the  attached  resolution  for  your  consideration  iii 
connection  with  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  H,R,  13290,  H  R,  1322S  and  related  bills. 

The  New  England  Council  is  a  private  nonprofit  organization  with  a  broadly 
representative  membership  interested  in  the  sound  economic  development  of  the 
New  England  region.  The  Council  serves  as  Secretariat  for  the  New  England 
Regional  Traffic  Safety  Conference  which  was  established  by  the  New  England 
Governors'  Conference  in  1994. 

The  Council  Itself  has  long  been  interested  in  highway  safety.  It  Is  impera¬ 
tive  that  improved  ways  are  developed  to  stop  the  needless  slaughter  on  our 
highways.  Valuable  suggestions  have  been  brought  before  this  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  existing  safety  programs. 

The  Council  believes  that  the  views  expressed  in  the  attached  resolution,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  intent  to  encourage  consultation  with  State  and  interstate  agencies 
concerned  with  highway  safety,  are  an  important  part  of  an  effective  highway 
safety  program.  In  our  opinion,  when  uniform  national  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished,  consideration  should  hr-  given  to  the  efforts  and  the  record  of  experience 
of  the  states  in  this  area.  For  example,  following  the  passage  of  the  Reamer 
Resolution  by  Congress  In  1958,  which  gave  Congressional  consent  to  interstate 
compacts  in  the  field  of  highway  safety,  all  of  the  New  England  states  adopted 
the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact.  This  resolution,  in  fact,  resulted  In  most 
of  the  states  adopting  interstate  compacts  relating  to  highway  safety 

The  New  England  Council  endorses  legislation  which  will  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Traffic  Safety.  We  urge  that  there 
be  adequate  funding  to  improve  driver  training  programs  and  that  there  Ik* 
sufficient  matching  funds  to  carry  out  vehicle  inspection  programs. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these  comments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gardner  A.  Caverly, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Resolution  op  New  England  Regional  Traffic  Safety  Conference.  Re 
Highway  Safety  Legislation,  May  0, 1966 

Whereas,  the  individual  New  England  States  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  for  safety  on  the  streets  and  roadways  since  the  earlv  davs  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile;  and 

Whereas,  their  regulatory  efforts,  encompassing  all  elements  of  the  highway 
safety  problem— drivers,  vehicles,  highways  and  law  enforcement— have  been 


1  Survival  Car  II- — 3&G0  booklet  enclosed. 
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strongly  supported  by  legislators*  police*  industry  and  safety  organizations,  both 
public  and  private ;  and 

Whereas,  such  joint  efforts  have  served  as  a  major  force  resulting  in  a  two* 
thirds  reduction  in  the  fatality  rate  per  one  hundred  million  miles  during  the 
past  23  years  in  the  face  of  a  constant  rise  in  highway  travel :  and 

Whereas,  state  administrators  lmve  sought  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
their  efforts  on  a  nationwide  basis  by  sharing  individual  knowledge  and  exjien- 
enre  through  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  and  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission :  and 

Whereas,  continuation  of  this  effective  intrastate  and  interstate  cooperation 
Is  seriously  threatened  by  proposed  Federal  legislation  which  would  exclude  the 
stales  as  participants  in  determination  of  mot  or  vehicle  standards : 

Xrttr,  therefore,  he  it  resolved,  That  the  New  England  Regional  Traffic  Safety 
Conference  of  the  six  New  England  States,  meeting  in  Boston  on  May  Id*  petition 
Congress  to  amend  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  11*54*  to  provide  that:  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult  with  the  states  through  interstate  agencies 
such  as  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission  in  arriving  at  vehicle  safety 
standards;  funds  to  finance  highway  safety  programs  be  administered  by  the 
governor  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  a  coordinated  highway  safety  program  In¬ 
volving  all  state  agencies  concerned  with  highway  safety ;  the  standards  for  the 
highway  safety  programs  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  he  in  accordance 
with  uniform  standards  developed  by  officials  of  the  state  departments  con¬ 
cerned  with  highway  safety.  _ 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.* 

Char  teuton,  W*  Yu.,  Mag  6,  WGG, 


Hon.  Haslet  O.  Staggers. 

Chairman.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Rayburn  House  Office  Ifutlutng, 
Washington,  DM. 

My  Dear  Mr.  .Staggers:  J  have  been  advised  of  bill  HR  13066  now  before 
your  committee,  and  would  like  to  express  my  reaction  to  this  measure. 

First  of  all.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  intent  of  this  bill.  Tire 
safety  measures*  1  am  sure,  will  lie  supported  by  all  retailers. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  seek  your  help  regarding  Section  S  of  UR  13606. 
The  wording  of  this  section  "suitable  identification  of  the  manufacturer  .  . 
would  definitely  hurt  our  sales  performance  and  would  also  destroy  the  reputation 
and  image  we  have  built  for  many  years  for  our  private  brand. 

I  believe  the  Intent  of  this  section  was  to  provide  Identification  to  aid  in 
enforcement  of  this  net  This  can  he  accomplished  by  amending  Section  8  of 
HR  13666  to  read  "suitable  identification  of  the  manufacturer,  distributor, 
or  seller. 11 

This  is  a  verv  Important  matter  to  people  like  ourselves  who  are  in  the  tire 
business  under 'our  own  brand,  and  I  know  you  will  give  it  your  full  consid¬ 


eration. 

Very  truly  yours. 


J.  J,  O’Brien,  1/ arnffcr. 


Maurice  A.  Garbell.  live., 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mag  3,  I&Gti. 

Hon.  IIari-ey  O.  Staggers. 

Chairman ,  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce ,  Mouse  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  DM. 

Dear  Mr,  Chairman  :  With  reference  to  a  recent  communication  by  Congress- 
man  Yates  to  you  and  telephone  conversations  had  by  me  with  your  Counsel* 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Williamson,  I  should  like  to 
submit  the  following  statement,  with  the  request  that  it  lie  included  in  the 
record  of  the  current  hearings  of  your  committee,  us  though  it  had  been  presented 
orally  before  the  committee. 

Qualifications  of  writer 

My  name  is  Maurice  Adolph  Garbed.  I  am  president  of  the  aeronautical  con¬ 
sulting  firm  of  Maurice  A,  GarbeiL  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  California  :  1  also  serve 
as  president  and  director  of  research  Of  the  Gar  boll  Research  Foundation  of 
gun  Francisco.  California,  a  non-profit  research  organization  engaged  in  aero- 
Kpuce  research.  Virtually,  all  of  my  research  studies  and  all  of  my  consultative 
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work  deal  with  safety  problems,  and  many  of  them  with  the  stability  and  con¬ 
trol  of  aircraft  and  other  systems  of  masses. 

I  hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial  Engineering  obtained 
in  Milan,  Italy,  following  my  completion  of  studies  at  the  Institutes  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Berlin,  Germany,  and  Milan.  Italy  ( 1932-1938 ) ,  and  the  prescribed 
engineering  apprenticeship  which  I  performed  at  the  Auto-Union  **HorehM  ex* 
I>erimental  factory  where  I  worked  on  the  construction  of  the  Porsche-designed 
8-<*yl  rear-engine  racing  prototype.  During  my  university  years  I  designed 
numerous  research  sailplanes,  developed  power-driven  launching  and  towing 
methods  for  sailplanes,  and  participated  in  the  Oympic  soaring  demonstration  of 

law. 

During  most  of  World  War  II,  I  served  as  Head  of  Aerodynamics  Research, 
Stability  and  Control  at  Consolidated  Yultee  Aircraft  Corporation  in  San  Diego, 
California,  where  I  designed  the  aerodynamic  control  system  of  the  XB-30  and 
the  exterior  aerodynamic  shape  of  the  XB— 16  and  the  Convair-Liner  wings. 
The  Garbell  Stall-Safety  Wing,  invented  by  me  in  1039,  was  employed  on  the 
Convair-Liner  which  has  been  termed  “the  most  successful  short-haul  airplane 
of  the  post-war  era” ;  my  patented  stall-safety  wing  continues  to  be  employed 
on  the  most  stable  and  best-handling  turbojet  transport  aircraft  produced  since 
then  by  the  American  aircraft  industry. 

Since  World  War  II  I  served  the  United  States  Government  in  various  con¬ 
sultative  capacities,  and  the  Garbell  Research  Foundation  has  performed 
numerous  research  projects,  both  under  its  own  sponsorship  and  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  which  have  been  made 
public  in  reports  published  either  by  the  Foundation  or  by  the  Government.  One 
of  the  interesting  development  originated  by  the  Foundation  is  the  safe  steep- 
el  imbOUt  procedures  for  airliners  which  are  now  standard  throughout  the 
industry. 

Virtually,  all  of  my  professional  work  in  the  aeronautical  field  is  concerned 
with  the  stability  and  control  of  vehicles  and  other  systems.  I  have  likewise 
been  concerned  with  and  have  studied  profoundly  the  stability  and  control  prob¬ 
lems  of  automotive  vehicles,  both  theoretically  and  through  extensive  road  ex¬ 
perience  with  many  extremely  unconventional  automobiles,  including  numerous 
Porsche-designed  and  Porsche-inspired  vehicles  of  the  1923-1006  era. 

Need  for  Government  regulations  of  automotive  design  criteria 

I  submit  that  regulation  by  the  United  States  Government  is  indispensable  at 
this  time  to  ensure  production  of  dynamically  stable  automobiles  by  the  industry, 
that  is,  production  of  automobiles  which  do  not  exhibit  directionally  divergent 
tendencies  within  a  range  of  speeds  and  accelerations  attainable  by  normal 
American  drivers  on  normal  American  roads. 

Tiro  spontaneous  corrections  by  manufacturers 

In  the  past,  I  have  witnessed  two  examples  of  such  vehicles  in  which  the  re¬ 
spective  manufacturers,  directly  upon  becoming  aware  of  the  undesirable  di¬ 
rectional  divergence  of  each  vehicle,  discontinued  its  manufacture,  namely : 

(1)  In  1932,  Mr.  Porsche's  experimental  Auto-Union  K-cyl.  rear-engine 
vehicle  exhibited  a  strong  oversteeriug  tendency,  that  is.  in  an  accelerated 
turn  (with  a  constant  steering  angle)  it  tended  to  tighten  the  turn  at  an 
increasing  rate  of  yaw.  Mr.  Porsche  altered  the  weight  distribution  on  the 
next  vehicle  (the  16-cyl.  Auto  Union  racing  car)  and  reduced  the  oversteering 
tendency  of  the  vehicle  to  the  degree  that  expert  drivers  such  as  Rosemeyer, 
Xuvolari.  and  Varzl  could  cope  with  it. 

(2)  In  1937.  Mercedes-Benz  was  producing  a  small  series  of  rear-engine 
cars  of  the  170H  type.  In  March  1937  I  test-drove  a  car  of  that  type  with  a 
Mercedes-Benz  representative  as  a  passenger  and.  with  hut  little  effort,  man¬ 
aged  to  turn  it  tail-first  on  the  broad  hike  boulevard  in  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
after  a  relatively  gentle  zigzag  steering  motion  initiated  at  55  mph.  I  de¬ 
scribed  my  test  in  a  printed  published  article  in  the  March  1937  issue  of  the 
authoritative  Italian  magazine  “Auto-Moto-Arlo”  and  warned  against  the 
dangerous  effects  of  such  instability  which  might  occur  at  any  time  in  pass¬ 
ing  or  through  evasive  maneuvers  on  the  highway.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Mercedes-Benz  records  show.  Mercedes-Benz  abandoned  manufacture  of  the 
rear-engine  170II  and  concentrated  on  the  manufacture  of  the  front-engine 
170V,  the  forefather  of  all  of  the  successful  present-day  Mercedes-Benz 
passenger  cars. 
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Four-year  failure  to  correct  a  defective  design 

More  recently,  however,  I  witnessed  the  harrowing  four-year  production  of 
another  vehicle,  the  General  Motors  Chevrolet  Corvair,  comprising  the  vehicles 
pertaining  to  the  model  years  of  19(50  through  1963.  This  vehicle  apparently  is  a 
slightly  scaled-up  duplicate  of  the  1986/37  Mercedes-Ben*  17011.  Its  dynamic 
instability  elm racterl. -tics  and  an  evaluation  of  the  General  Motors  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  in  its  defense  have  been  described  by  me  under  oath  in  my  testimony  on 
August  2  and  3,  1963,  which  testimony  is  reported  in  Volumes  XAXWI  and 
XXXVIII  of  the  Court  Reporter’s  transcript  in  DOREEN  COLLINS,  et  al.,  vs. 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION,  a  corporation,  et  al.,  t  ivil  Action  149,317 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California,  in  and  for  the  County  of  Santa 
Clara,  which  testimony  l  incorporate  herein  by  reference. 

Briefly  the  following  errors  were  committed  in  the  design  and  manufacture  or 
the  Corvair  vehicle,  model  years  I960  through  1963.  which  would  have  been  un¬ 
thinkable  hud  government  regulation  existed,  comparable,  for  example,  to  the 
regulations  currently  prevailing  for  the  design  and  manufacture  of  civil  aircraft. 

1  The  weight  distribution  and  suspension  kinematics  of  the  Corvair  de¬ 
sign  was  substantially  a  duplicate  of  that  of  the  Mercedes-Benz  170II  a 
vehicle  publicly  described  as  unstable  and  which  was  withdrawn  by  its  maker 


2.  Designers,  research  engineers,  research  contractors,  and  test  engineers 
employed  or  otherwise  engaged  by  General  Motors  had  provided  data  and 
had  warned  and  continued  to  warn  the  management  against  the  inherent  sta¬ 
bility*  defect  of  the  vehicle  and  had  provided  sufficient  background  informa¬ 
tion  to  reveal  that,  once  the  dynamic  instability  effect  had  developed  fully, 
a  driver  could  not  possibly  restore  control  over  the  vehicle. 

3.  Prior  to  the  production  of  the  first  production-type  Corvair,  Mercedes- 
Benz  had  develoi>ed  an  imiiortaut  and  simple  improvement  in  the  rear  sus- 
1  tension  of  its  production-type  Model  220S  sedan  which,  if  applied  to  the  Cor¬ 
vair  could  have  at  least  alleviated  the  catastrophic  consequences  of  the 
dvnamic-instnbility  effect  in  a  1960-1963  Corvair;  this  improvement  was 
publicly  reported  and  pictorially  portrayed  in  at  least  one  printed  publica¬ 
tion  published  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  universally  distributed 
and  read  throughout  the  automobile  industry. 

4  Apparently,  the  non-engineering  management  of  the  manufacturer 
continued  to  produce  the  vehicle  substantially  unchanged  in  form  for  four 
model  years,  not  heeding  the  advice  of  its  own  engineers  and  others.  In  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Corvair  vehicle,  evidence  such  as.  for  example,  a  color  moving 
picture  (viewed  and  scrutinized  by  me  frame  by  frame)  was  prepared  a 
posteriori,  showing  a  Corvair  and  a  Ford  Falcon  passing  through  a  “slalom  - 
type  zigzag  course,  and  in  which  a  sj»eednmeter  reading  taken  prior  to  entry 
into  the  slalom  course  implied  that  the  Falcon  exeeded  its  maximum  *i>eed 
at  which  it  could  complete  the  given  slalom  course  at  37  mph,  whereas  the 
Corvair  completed  the  slalom  course  successfully  after  entering  the  sjieed- 
measuring  gate  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  at  41  mph.  In  the  movie  strip 
taken  inside  the  vehicle  the  following  three  unequivocal  occurrences  are 
clearly  visible  in  the  picture  frames  interceding  between  the  entrance  gate 
and  the  first  slalom  turn :  _  .  f  . 

(a)  The  driver’s  foot  shifts  from  the  accelerator  to  the  brake  and  de¬ 
presses  the  brake. 

(b)  The  seat-back  of  the  unoccupied  right-hand  passenger  front  seat 
collapses  forward. 

(c)  The  speedometer  needle  recedes  rapidly  from  a  reading  of  41  mph 
at  the  gate  to  21  and  then  19  mph  at  the  first  turn  and  remains  there 
until  after  slalom  course  is  completed  and  the  vehicle  returns  to 
straight-line  motion. 


A  practicable  and  fair  Government  setup  for  automotive  safety  regulation 
Establishment  and  enforcement  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  certain  basic  safety 
criteria  for  automotive  vehicles — a  function  entirely  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
formulation  of  designs  capable  of  achieving  these  criteria— is  a  function  which, 
in  my  opinion,  the  United  States  Government  can  and  must  undertake.  That  it 
can  bo  done  has  been  proved  with  respect  to  aerial  and  maritime  vehicles;  the 
automotive  industrv.  through  its  numerous  aeronautical  and  maritime  activities, 
is  well  acquainted* with  the  scope  and  nitration  of  regulatory  boards  and  en- 
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forcing  agencies  in  these  fields ;  at  no  time  lias  the  industry  ever  objected  to  such 
functions  of  the  government  or  shown  good  cause  that  such  functions  should  be 
discontinued. 

My  broad  experience  In  the  preparation  and  making  oft  and  compliance  with 
Federal  aeronautical  regulations  indicates  tlmt  for  a  regulatory  structure  to  be 
most  effective,  each  of  the  following  elements  is  required ; 

1.  A  quasi -judicial  Board  (substantially  comparable  to  the  present  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board)  which  establishes  fundamental  criteria,  holds  investi¬ 
gations,  and  serves  as  an  appeal  board  for  complaints  and  disagreements 
of  a  fundamental  nature, 

2,  An  Agency — substantially  similar  to  the  present  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  ( FA  A ) —which  makes  rules,  establishes  engineering  requirements* 
performs  tests*  and  enforces  Its  rules  and  requirements  by  major  nets  of 
inspection,  to  attain  fulfillment  of  the  eriteria  established  by  the  Board  and 
by  the  Agency  satisfactorily, 

H*  A  corps  of  government-certificated  industry  employees  who  perform  all 
minor  acts  of  inspection  with  full  responsibility  to  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  adherence  to  the  Tules  established  by  the  Board  and  the  Agency. 

The  criteria  of  the  Board  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Agency  should 
be  established  following  circularization  of  the  industry  with  invitations  to  each 
company  and  all  other  interested  parties  to  participate  in  the  rule-making  by 
written  comments  and  by  oral  presentations  and  discussion  at  an  established 
‘Informal  Hearing”  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  any  said  criteria  and  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  current  modus  operand  i  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  of  the  FA  A 
offer  ample  precedent  and  guidance  toward  the  establishment  of  workable  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  U.S.  Government,  the  industry,  and  the  States,  and  ail 
other  Interested  parties. 

A  major  benefit  of  the  proposed  regulatory  system,  which  current  aeronautical 
experience  teaches,  will  be  derived  by  the  public  through  an  enhancement  of  the 
decision-making  weight  of  the  engineering  specialists  within  the  industry,  as 
compared  with  the  past  and  current  preponderance  of  sale-promotion*  "Gim¬ 
mickry”,  and  "styling”  executives  who  determine  vehicle  configurations  over  the 
protests  of  engineers  who  know  better  and  are  silenced. 

Contact  betw  een  the  proposed  automotive  U.S.  Government  regulatory  agencies 
and  the  Industries  will  inescapably  lead  to  a  direct  discourse  between  able  engi¬ 
neers,  an  Interchange  which  I  am  absolutely  convinced  is  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  safe  automotive  vehicles* 

I  declare  that  the  foregoing  statements,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  are  true  ; 
that  lam  prepared  to  produce  documentary  evidence  substantiating  and  ampli¬ 
fying  my  statements;  and  that  1  have  not  at  any  time  had  and  do  not  have  any 
financial  interest  in  the  subject  matter  discussed  herein  by  me.  or  any  financial 
Interest  in  the  outcome  of  any  litigation  relating  to  the  subject  matter  set  forth 
herein  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  that  may  be  pending  or  in  prepara¬ 
tion  at  this  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Maurice  A.  Garb  ell,  President. 


National  Federation  of  Independent  Business, 

Washington*  D.0.,  April ,},  196tL 

Hon.  Harley  Staggers, 

Chairman,  Bonne  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Bonne  Office 
Bu  it  fling,  TPrudf hiffton,  /XC, 

My  Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  It  is  reported  that  your  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  shortly  on  the  recent  tire  safety  toll  passed  by  the  Senate. 

To  assist  you  and  your  Committee  in  this  important  undertaking.  I  thought 
yon  would  be  interested  in  tlie  letter  that  I  directed  to  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  Minnesota  as  i>er  the  attached.  So  that  you  will  know  of  my  back¬ 
ground  in  the  rubber  tire  industry  and  my  actions  over  the  many  years  in  tire 
dealer’s  activities  as  their  accredited  spokesman  at  least  H  times.  I  am  enclosing 
background  material  that  you  may  want  to  review.  You  will  find  in  your  State 
of  West  Virginia,  in  independent  tire  dealer  ranks,  my  activities  in  their  behalf 
during  my  tenure  in  tire  retailing.  They  well  know  of  my  efforts  in  their  behalf 
to  bring  about  fair  competition. 
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I  do  believe  that  the  Tire  Advertising  and  Labeling  Guides  Report  released 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  March  10*  im  brings  nut  some  important 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that  would  be  keeping  within 
automobile  tire  safety.  .  _  _  _ 

Merely  as  information  for  the  Members  of  your  Committee,  many  of  whom  1 
am  acquainted  with.  I  believe  it  would  be  most  Important  tlmt  this  commu¬ 
nication  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearings,  when  held. 

With  regards  and  thanking  you  in  advance. 

Sincerely, 

Georoe  J.  Burger,  \  ice  President. 


National  Federation  of  Independent  Business, 

Washington,  D.C. .  April  4, 1B66. 

General  Manager,  Better  Business  Bureau, 

.1/ 1«  n  e  a  p  oils,  if i nn . 

Dear  Sir:  One  of  your  members  in  Minnesota,  a  very  outstanding  merchant, 
scut  me  a  tear  sheet  from  your  March  1906  Bulletin  No*  2**3  and  marked  the  at¬ 
tached  for  my  attention  with  the  comment  “Thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
tiiis  article,  I  wonder  If  tills  matter  will  ever  be  corrected T*  Your  report  on 
the  action  of  the  factors  in  the  tire  Industry  as  to  their  lack  of  action,  is  no 
real  surprise  to  the  writer  with  over  half  a  cent  ury  background  as  an  independent: 
in  the  rubber  tire  industry.  Every  so  often  I  was  selected  as  their  national 
spokesman  on  the  problems  the  independents  faced,  originating  from  the  mal¬ 
practices  instituted  by  many  tire  producers.  The  attached  will  give  you  the 
writer's  background  though  l  speak  with  some  true  knowledge. 

If  you  have  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  29,  he  sure  that  you  note  pages 
71  S3  55. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong  but  if  Commerce  has  anything  to  do  with  the  preparations, 
it  doesn’t  look  very  bright. 

Well  do  I  recall  in  1936  or  there  about,  in  my  official  position  with  the  Tiro 
Dealers  Association — how  t  arranged  for  a  conference  to  he  held  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission*  attempting  to  bring  about  ethics 
wbbiu  that  Industry.  The  Chairman  presiding  at  that  time  was  Commissioner 
Robert  Freer,  who  publicly  stated  that  be  was  amazed  at  the  lack  of  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  rubber  manufacturers  to  participate  In  that  conference  in  June  1936 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel  in  Chicago,  Then  a  few  years  later,  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  was  willing  to  hold  a  conference  to  place  a  code  of  ethics  on  quality*  etc,, 
in  the  rubber  tire  industry.  They  were  willing  to  move  if  the  tire  producers  had 
shown  any  cooj oration.  They  closed  the  door  because  of  no  cooperation. 

1  am  amazed  that  the  dealers  who  attended  that  conference  did  not  come  out 
and  lay  the  facts  on  the  line  ns  I  am  not  unknown  to  many  of  them  In  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  Are  they  afraid  to  talk  because  they  will  antagnize  their  supplier 
or  does  the  supplier  hold  a  whip  hand  over  them? 

In  my  official  capacity  also,  I  held  many  conferences  at  that  time  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  in  Columbus.  Ohio*  and  also  New  York  City  and  exposed 
that  iu famous  ,10  OFF  deal  In  1939*  instituted  by  certain  major  tire  manu¬ 


facturers. 

Finally,  your  bulletin  will  l>e  put  to  productive  use  here  in  Washington — that 
i  assure  you.  You  are  privileged  to  use  any  part  of  this  letter. 

You  a  re  to  he  complimented  for  the  action  taken. 

Sincerely* 

George  J.  Burger,  Vice  President. 


| From  IiBR  Members  Bulletin,  March  1DRS] 

Advertised  Tire  Bargains 

The  Bureau  is  becoming  increasingly  concerned  with  misleading  and  deceptive 
tire  advertisements  over  television,  radio*  and  in  the  newspapers.  These  ads 
include  combination  offers  of  tires  at  “half  price"  and  “free,” 

Lasr  August*  after  several  weeks  of  intensive  investigation,  a  BBB  "Alert” 
was  sent  to  all  major  tire  dealers  and  distributors  setting  forth  the  Bureau’s 
position.  Savings  claims  and  discount  offers  have  the  capacity  to  mislead  if  the 
price  of  the  first  Lire  in  the  combination  offer  is  not  the  usual  customary  price  at 
which  it  is  sold. 
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Eventually  a  general  meeting  of  major  tire  advertisers  was  called  by  Bureau 
President  F.  Wayne  Packard  in  November  and  there  was  general  agreement  that 
a  set  of  seif  regulatory  trade  practice  standards  for  advertising  and  selling  tires 
should  be  created  and  adopted, 

A  code-drafting  committee  was  appointed  and,  after  several  meetings,  a  code 
was  recommended  at  another  general  meeting. 

All  local  dealers  who  attended  subscribed  to  the  code.  However,  representa¬ 
tives  of  several  of  the  major  national  tire  manufacturers  declined  to  subscribe. 
One  said  Ms  company’s  attorneys  had  reviewed  their  ads  and  saw  nothing  wrong 
with  them.  Others  stated  they  were  in  agreement  with  the  code,  but  had  orders 
not  to  sign  them  since  their  ads  were  distributed  throughout  the  country  from 
their  home  office.  Therefore  they  could  not  tie  themselves  down  to  a  code  in  one 
single  metropolitan  area. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  is  currently  using  the  Code  as  a  guide  in  its  attempts 
to  obtain  voluntary  corrections  in  ads  that  need  to  be  corrected  because  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  Twin  City  tire  retailers  who  attended  the 
Bureau's  meeting. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  go  to  press  the  tire  ad  situation  is  not  improving. 


M to- Town  Gulf  Service, 
Montgomery*  Ala.,  May  9,  WGtJ. 
House  Commerce  Committee  fur  Automobile  Safety, 

U.S,  Congress, 

Washington,  /J.C. 

Gentlemen  :  May  I  suggest  to  you  one  safety  item  which  will  cost  very  little 
but  yet  will  eliminate  thousands  of  burns  each  year  not  only  for  unsuspecting 
motorists  but  also  for  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  service  station 
employees. 

The  item  to  which  I  refer  is  a  radiator  cap  with  n  safety  relief  valve.  These 
caps  are  now  available  at  most  automobile  accessory  stores  but  are  not  original 
cquipm mt.  They  cost  approximately  ISO'S  more  than  the  regular  radiator  cap 
but.  with  the  purchasing  power  of  automobile  manufacturers,  this  should  add  not 
more  than  ten  cents  to  the  coat  of  an  automobile. 

Tbo  tremendous  pressure  which  builds  up  within  high  compression  engines  even 
under  ordinary  driving  conditions  makes  removal  of  a  radiator  cap  a  hazardous 


undertaking. 

This  may  appear  to  !*■  a  trivial  and  insignificant  item  but  let  me  hasten  to 
assure  you  that  It  will  be  a  welcome  relief  to  those,  like  myself,  who  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  It  many  times  each  day. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tom  Brasseil,  Owner, 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  27,  19GG. 

Hon.  Thomas  V *  O’Neill, 

Con  grots  m  a  n  from  M  a  s  sack  n  &e  t  ts. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 

Hear  Congressman  O’Neill:  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  President  is 
about  to  send  Congress  a  message  calling  for  legislation  in  the  field  of  traffic 
saftey.  I  would  urge  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  see  that  a  hill  with  “teeth”  In  it 
is  passed,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  safety  standards  of  the  automobiles 
themselves.  The  disregard  for  human  safety  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
motor  vehicles  is  shocking  and  is  not  tolerated  in  any  other  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  The  manufacturers  with  their  eyes  only  on  increased  profits  have  dearly 
demonstrated  their  Inability  to  maintain  safety  standards. 

No  doubt  you  are  a  very  busy  man,  hut  if  you  can  possibly  find  the  time  to  do 
so,  I  would  urge  you  to  read  Ralph  Nader’s  Unsafe  at  Any  Speed,  before  any 
bills  are  considered  by  the  House.  I  have  personal  experience  with  one  of  the 
situations  he  describes.  I  bought  a  new  ’06  Plymouth  in  Sept.  ’65  and  in  mid- 
Jan.  ’66  received  a  note  from  the  Chrysler  Corporation  asking  me  to  rake  my 
car  to  the  dealer  at  my  convenience  to  correct  a  flaw  in  the  steering  mechanism 
that  was  present  in  cars  of  the  type  I  bought.  As  l  was  rather  busy,  I  didn't 
get  around  to  taking  it  in  until*  two  or  three  weeks  later,  the  denier  called  and 
urged  me  to  bring  it  in  right  away,  Later  I  learned  that  two  pieces  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  mechanism  had  been  only  spot-welded  and  somehow  the  main  welding  job 
had  not  been  done!  How  many  people  were  killed  because  they  didn't  respond 
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quickly  to  t lie  company's  innocuous  letter?  Why  didii  f  they  send  me  a  telegram 
or  phone  me  us  soon  ns  they  knew  about  the  defect?  This  is  a  flagrant  violation 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  public  generally  and  their  customers  in  particular , 
Mr*  Nader  mentions  many  other  similar  situations* 

Whenever  traffic  safety  is  discussed  in  the  Congress  or  in  stale  legislatures, 
the  automobile  companies  attempt  to  divert  attention  away  from  their  products 
and  toward  the  need  for  better  highways  and  drivers.  The  latter,  particularly, 
needs  some  attention*  but  so  do  the  ears  themselves*  I  know  that  it  is  difficult 
to  pass  stringent  laws  regulating  the  largest  industry  in  tin*  nation*  No  doubt 
their  powerful  lobby  {along  with  their  friends  from  oik  rubber,  and  steel)  ex¬ 
erts  great  pressure*  But  I  hope  you  will  bold  out  for  us,  tlxe  public,  who  have 
no  lobby* 

I  would  urge  that—  ,  „  .  _ 

(1)  A  federal  regulatory  agency  (similar  to  FCO  or  FAA)  be  established 
with  the  same  kind  of  enforcement  power  that  allows  FAA  to  “ground’* 


defective  planes, 

(2)  The  agency  be  kept  out  of  the  Commerce  Department’s  sphere  of  in¬ 
ti  uenee  (I  might  suggest  HUD  since  automobiles  are  such  a  major  source  of 
cities’  problems), 

(3)  Ex -officials  and  “safety  experts'’  from  automobile  companies  and 
their  “front”  groups*  such  as  the  National  Safety  Council*  be  specifically 
barred  from  the  agency’s  board* 

(4)  Funds  for  safety  research  and  testing  be  made  available  to  the  agency 
or  some  other  public  organization. 

(5)  Contributions,  either  financial  or  material  (e.g*,  ears  for  tests)  may 
not  be  made  to  the  research  group* 

((1)  Data  from  tests  by  such  a  group  must  he  available  to  the  public  and 
that  information  be  given  on  the  specific  makes  and  models  of  the  cars  In 


which  serious  defects  are  found* 

Note*  regarding  (5)  and  (ti),  that  the  Cornell  Automotive  Crash  Injury  Ho¬ 
ses  rch  Group*  for  example,  might  lie  capable  of  the  kind  of  research  needed  if 
it  were  kept  completely  out  of  Detroit’s  hands* 

Furthermore,  as  a  scientist,  I  believe  that  automobiles  are  a  poor  solution  to 
our  transportation  problems,  particularly  in  urban  areas.  Just  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  air  pollution,  the  situation  is  rapidly  becoming  inlolrenble.  In  Cam¬ 
bridge  specifically,  I  feel  that  the  building  of  the  Inner  Belt  is  a  waste  of  effort 
and  resources*  It  is  at  best  a  temporary  solution  and*  regardless  of  i is  location, 
will  wipe  out  peoples’  homes,  Jobs,  or  schools.  I  feel  the  money  could  be  put  to 
much  better  use  by  development  of  improved  rapid  transit  for  the  Boston  area. 

Sorry  to  have  written  such  a  long  letter.  Thank  you  for  your  patience* 
Sincerely, 

Gle.y  E.  Gordon. 

Assoc.  professor  of  Chemistry,  Mmsasuchetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  April  IS,  It} (Id. 

Hon.  Bor  Sikes, 

Washington,  D.O * 


Dear  Bob  :  The  recent  publicity  about  auto  safety  and  the  Congressional  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  Proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  1960  reminded  me  of  an  Idea  of  mine 
pertinent  to  auto  safety. 

The  idea  is  to  make  it  mandatory  for  all  passenger  vehicles  to  have  a  warning 
beacon  or  flashing  light  affixed  to  the  hood  of  the  vehicle*  In  case  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  the  horn!  would  be  raised  and  the  light  made  to  give  ft  warning  which  would 
be  elearly  visible  from  every  direction*  The  attached  sketch  shows  such  a  light 
permanently  fastened  to  the  auto  hood,  however,  a  ;K>rtal>le  unit  with  suitable 
damp  or  magnetic  fastener  could  be  provided  for  old  cars  or  where  it  did  not 
blend  in  with  the  auto  design* 

I  have  made  a  sketch  of  my  idea  which  I  am  submitting  to  you  for  forwarding 
to  the  appropriate  Legislative  committee.  I  feel  my  idea  is  as  important  as  seat 
belts  and  should  be  part  of  a  Federal  proposal  or  law  which  the  manufacturers 
and  ail  slates  should  comply  with  at  some  later  date. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  anything  you  can  do  in  this  effort  and  I  remain 


Sincerely* 


Kenneth  L.  Huntley, 
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Chairman .  Commerce  Committee , 


Mouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mil  Staggers:  Your  Committee  will  soon  begin  to  draft  legislation 
concerning  automobile  safety. 

You  might  want  to  consider  the  following  two  items  that  I  have  not  seen 
mentioned  recently. 

1.  Aroidatwc  of  glare  within  the  ritual  field  of  the  driver.  I  know  of  no  statis¬ 
tics  which  would  tell  us  how  many  accidents  are  caused  from  visual  impairment 
due  to  glare.  Thar  undimmed  headlights  in  an  oncoming  car  impair  vision  is 
generally  known.  Several  makes  of  cars  have  light-sensitive  switches  which 
automatically  dim  your  lights  when  you  meet  another  car.  If  all  cars  were 
eQ  nipped  with  such  switches,  blinding  from  headlights  would  be  eliminated. 
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True*  such  switches  arc  somewhat  expensive,  but  they  are  cheaper  than  human 
lives.  If  all  makes  were  forced  to  install  such  switches,  no  single  maker  would 
l>e  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  At  one  tune  there  was  also  much  talk  about 
eliminating  the  hazard  of  bright  headlights  by  using  polarizing  lenses  and  special 
windshields.  This  may  be  another  approach  worthy  of  further  study* 

Besides  headlights,  there  is  another  glare  hazard :  highly  polished,  glaring 
chromium-plated  objects  within  the  driver's  visual  field  are  a  real  danger.  Me 
should  have  a  law  stating  that  no  object  within  the  driver's  visual  field,  from 
dashboard  to  the  front  end  of  the  hood,  must  he  bright  ami  reflecting  in  sunlight* 
There  sire  still  enough  disturbing  reflec  tions,  such  as  the  rear  window  of  the  car 
ahead,  but  that  is  a  hazard  which  we  will  have  to  accept  Glare  from  ehroummi- 
plated  windshield  wipers  upon  which  the  sun  shines  so  that  the  driver  is  blinded 
not  onlv  impairs  his  vision,  but  also  annoys  him  :  He  will  he  annoyed  by  the 
stupidity  of  the  manufacturer  who  installed  reflecting  windshield  wipers  and  by 
his  own  stupidity  as  he  did  not  do  anything  about,  it  in  time*  Annoyance  sets 
the  stage  for  emotional  upset  and  renders  the  driver  more  accident-prone.  Again* 
if  nil  makers  of  cars  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  a  little  “beauty”  for  safety,  none 
of  them  would  have  a  competitive  advantage  as  the  public  would  have  no  choice. 

2.  Another  common  malfunction  is  bound  to  he  the  cause  of  accidents  and 
again  I  have  no  statistical  evidence  that  this  is  so*  All  cars  nowadays  have 
fleet  rio  turn  indicator*.  Normally  they  are  self-canceling.  Often  they  fail  to 
cancel,  for  instance*  If  the  driver  used  the  turn  indicator  to  indicate  he  wanted 
to  change  lanes;  then  the  turn  angle  is  not  enough  to  cancel  the  Hashing  light  and 
if  the  driver  Is  not  alert*  he  keeps  on  going  mile  after  mile  with  the  blinker 
blithely  blinking  and  suggesting  he  is  about  to  make  a  turn,  while  in  fact  he  does 
nor.  Intend  to  do  so  ut  all.  This  Is  bound  to  lead  to  accidents*  1  propose  a  law 
which  forces  all  manufacturers  to  modify  the  turn  indicator  so  that  they  are  self- 
canceling*  irrespective  of  the  course  of  the  car,  after  a  given  time*  Hat/*  a  minute 
or  tiro.  This  is  enough  time  to  indicate  the  driver's  intentions,  and  will  cancel 
the  signal  without  fail,  _  ,  j  .  _  _  _  . 

I  furthermore  propose  that  Congress  urge  the  Departments  of  Public  Safety  of 
those  states  that  have  compulsory  vehicle  inspection  that  no  inspection  sticker  be 
issued  unless  this  time-controlled  canceling  mechanism  of  the  turn  indicator 
works  properly* 

Sincerely  yours, 

Heinrich  Tamm*  M  l  >. 


West  Bexp,  Wih,,  ,1  fat/ 10*  I960. 

lion.  John  Race, 

ft  o  a  *e  of  Reprcten  la  t  i vch, 

Washington,  D.C* 

Dear  Coxorebsman  Race:  I  have  been  reading  about  the  current  congressional 
investigation  regarding  automobile  safety*  but  It  wasn't  until  last  Saturday 
evening  that  it  really  hit  home.  The  son  of  one  of  the  men  who  works  with  me 
was  playing  in  the  back  seat  of  the  family  station  wagon  while  an  older  Child- 
was  in  the  front  seat*  The  little  two  year  old  boy  put  bis  head  out  of  the  back 
window  and  at  the  same  time  the  older  child  in  the  front  seat  pushed  the  button 
that  operates  the  hack  window*  The  window  of  course,  came  up  and  in  so  doing 
choked  the  little  boy  to  death.  I  am  writing  this  letter  after  returning  home  from 
the  funeral  home.  *  Seeing  that  little  boy  lying  in  his  coffin  was  without  a  doubt 
the  most  sorrowful  scene  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

From  the  news  media*  I  gather  that  the  current  investigation  is  primarily 
concerned  with  moving  vehicle  safety.  However,  1  wonder  tf  something  couldn’t 
ho  done  about  these  electrical  operated  rear  windows*  My  suggestions  would 
be  that  the  window  could  only  be  operated  from  the  inside  if  the  ignition  key  is 
turned  on,  or  a  small  safety  slip  clutch  be  incorporated  in  the  operating  mecha¬ 
nism  of  these  windows  that  would  cause  it  to  release  if  something  were  in  its  way. 

I  realize  that  nothing  can  he  done  to  bring  this  tittle  hoy  back  to  life  but  I 
hope  that  we  can  spare  other  children  and  parents  this  horrible  fate.  If  this 
can  he  accomplished,  then  perhaps  this  little  boy  will  not  have  died  entirely  in 
vain* 


Larry  Laxg, 


Sincerely  yours, 
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Worcester*  Mass,,  A  fir  it  28 ,  196  6, 

Ciiairh an T  Comm ehoe  Com ii ittee, 

//owae  o/  Jfepreffenfaitt’eff, 

J)*CL 

Sir  :  One  thing  I  would  like  to  have  your  Committee  consider  in  that  of  stand¬ 
ardizing  the  Location  of  stop  and  go  signal  lights*  As  you  know,  some  are  located 
on  poles  on  the  right  side  of  streets  and  are  often  hidden  by  trees  or  lost  in  a 
background  of  neon  lights;  while  others  hang  suspended  on  wires  over  street 
intersections. 

In  Raleigh  you  will  actually  see  both  types  in  use  on  one  street  and  I  ana  sure 
this  situation  also  exists  in  other  cities  and  towns.  After  driving  along  a  street 
with  the  overhead  type  and  suddenly  coining  upon  those  on  right  side  of  the 
street,  1  actually  have  missed  seeing  those  on  the  side  and  escaped  accident 
only  by  the  grace  of  God.  I  feel  that  standardizing  these  lights  and  preventing 
background  color  and  lights  will  help  reduce  accidents*  don't  you  agree? 

Cecil  C*  Lloyd* 


Coconut  Grove.  Miami,  Fla.*  May  18 , 1966. 

Hon.  Harley  Staggers, 

C  h  a  i rm  a  n  *  Bo#  se  Comm  c  m?  Com  m  it t  eet 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  If  you  are  looking  for  physical  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  policing 
and  regulation  of  the  Automobile  Manufacturing  Industry,  I  will  lie  pleased  to 
ship  to  you*  at  my  expense,  parts  of  the  left  front  wheel  suspension  which  bear 
mute  evidence  of  sloppy  work  in  manufacture  and  inadequate  Inspection* 

I  walked  away  from  the  thing  when  my  left  wheel  collapsed. 

Xo  thanks  to  American  Motors.  It  could  easily  have  been  a  fatal  accident. 

I  am  irate  and  incensed  that  these  manufacturers  accepted  such  a  grossly  mis¬ 
fitted  part  from  a  sub -eon  tractor,  or  did  such  a  sloppy  job  them  selves  in  machin¬ 
ing  screw-threads  which  slip  apart  by  hand  pressure.  Responsibility  is  theirs. 

Aside  from  my  person  feelings,  there  are  the  steel  parts  which  hear  mute  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  the  negligence  of  persons  unknown  to  me*  Rut  I  paid  American 
Motors  for  a  car  which  I  took  to  he  perfectly  safe  with  proper  driving.  And  I  got 
a  wheel-suspension  which  held  for  sometime*  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty*  and 
not  due  to  the  care  and  foresight  of  the  Engineering  Staff  of  American  Motors. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  ship  these  parts  by  Air  Express  should  these  lie  useful  in 
any  hearing  yon  may  be  holding.  This  will  be  a  pleasure  1  And  the  parts  will 
tell  a  story  which  I  could  not  tell  in  anything  like  an  unbiased  manner. 

In  addition,  should  a  statement  of  the  incident  in  which  I  nearly  lost  my  Ilf**, 
and  In  which  I  sustained  a  repair  bill  which  is  a  sizeable  percent  of  the  book 
value  of  this  Rambler  American  automobile,  I  will  be  pleased  to  make  such  a 
statement*  have  it  notarized,  and  air-mail  it  to  yon.  It  will  be  restricted  to  facts 
-without  personal  opinion,  and  difficult  as  It  will  he  for  me*  there  will  be  no  pro- 
Trinity*  Please  feel  free  to  inform  me  of  anything  in  which  I  can  be  helpful*  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  limits  of  the  exact  truth, 

Thomas  K.  MacDonell, 
Instructor,  Hialeah  High  School,  U  i a  lea  ft.  Fla. 


Mobile,  Ala,*  March  ii,  1966. 

Subject :  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  I960*  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency*  automobile 
safety.  Safety  standards  for  auto  tires* 

Hon.  Staggers, 

Congressman,  TFc*/  Virginia. 

House  of  Rcpresmtat  i  res, 

Washington.  D.Cr 

Deah  Sir  :  You  are  to  he  congratulated  for  sponsoring  a  bill  to  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  investigation  on  Automobile  Safety  and  Safety  Standards 
for  Automobile  Tires*  If  the  results  are  as  I  think  they  will  be,  this  investiga¬ 
tion  will  be  as  important  to  the  safety  of  the  American  people  as  the  investigation 
that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  and  experience  that  defective  tires*  inadequate  Installation  of  tires 
and  the  servicing  of  tires  are  responsible  for  thousands  of  accidents  in  19(15  which 
caused  the  loss  of  life  for  50,000  citizens,  150.00  Injuries  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  property  damage.  It  is  unbelievable  that  in  the  armed  forces  the  United 
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States  government  has  strict  specifications  anti  strict  reflations  on  the servicing 
on  nil  trucks,  airplanes,  etc,  and  yet  subjects  its  citizens'  cars  to  no  regulations, 
no  specifications  and  no  requirements  by  the  manufacturer  of  tire®,  retailer  of 
tires  and  the  servicer  of  tires,  if  this  investigation  is  not  influenced  by  the 
lobbyist  of  guilty  parties,  the  law  makers  of  the  United  States  will  I  believe, 
form  an  Adtnimst  ration  as  important  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin  1st  ration. 

I  have  proof  of  the  following  statements  that  I  am  going  to  make  and  my  ree- 

o  rd  s  a  n*  a  t  your  d  i  sposa lata  ny  time,  , _ _  „ 

The  manufacturers  of  tires  are  placing  on  the  market,  whether  by  mistake  or 
not.  defective  tires  that  are  being  passed  on  to  the  purchaser  by  the  retailers  of 
tires  Most  of  them  cannot  be  balanced  on  the  wheels  which  places  the  ear  m 
danger  of  a  sudden  blow  out  of  the  tire  causing  a  wreck  and  possible  loss  of  life, 

Injury  a nd  property  damage,  _ .. . 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  installing  tires  tpossihle  defective  tire* )  thf 
do  not  meet  specifications  and  are  not  adequate  to  meet  weight  of  car  and  use 

"V-'i’r*  nr?  heinjr  driivfrert  to  retailors  with  wheels  unbalanced  anti  wheels  out 

n.  retailers  are  replacing  old  tires  with  new  tires  that  are  defeeti^e  attd 
ehiirRinK  the  purchaser  for  balancing  the  wheels  and  delivering  the  ear  with  un- 
iance<l  wheel  ^ 

Service  stations  are,  all  over  the  United  State®,  giving  automobiles  inadequate 
service  due  to  Improper  equipment  and  incompetent  labor. 

Tires  are  being  over  inflated  which  cause®  danger  of  tires  blowing  out  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  hot  summer  months.  There  are  not  sufficient  regulations  for  the 
calibration  of  pressure  gauges  to  eliminate  over  pressure.  Ihe  turn  over  of 
employment  in  service  stations  throughout  the  country  is  great  caused  by  low 
salaries  which  explains  the  reason  that  attendants  are  incompetent. 

As  you  notice  I  have  dwelled  altogether  on  tires  which  I  believe  will  be  the 
most  important  part  of  your  investigation  to  find  ways  of  eliminating  the 
slaughter  on  the  highways  of  the  United  States.  An  unbalanced  tire  o r  ft  de¬ 
fective  will,  after  a  short  time,  cause  a  soft  spot  on  the  heavy  side  that  will 
eventually  wear  and  cause  a  sudden  failure  of  the  tire.  Another  hazard  would 
be  the  over  inflation  of  the  unbalanced  tire  causing  a  midden  failure.  The 
squeezing  of  an  unbalanced  tire  on  a  sharp  curve  will  cause  a  sudden  failure. 
I  will  leave  it  to  your  own  imagination  the  tragic  results  that  these  failures  can 
bring  about. 

The  proof  that  I  have  of  the  above  statements  are  as  follows : 

I  purchased  a  brand  new  1002  Ford  Fairlane  500  and  a  new  1063  Ford  Falcon. 
I  requested  at  the  time  of  purchase  that  the  wheels  were  to  be  balanced  and  the 
front  wheels  to  be  aligned.  The  cars  were  delivered  to  me  with  unbalanced 
wheels  and  the  front  wheels  out  of  line,  e  _  .  rv 

I  purchased  a  new  set  of  tires  from  Scars-Roebuck  &  Co.  for  my  lw>7  Dodge, 
They  installed  the  tires  and  charged  me  for  balancing  the  wheels.  I  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Muster  Balancing  Co.  and  had  my  front  wheels  placed  Ill  alignment. 
The  Master  Alignment  Co.  found  my  tires  Inflated  to  pressures  varying  from 
33  lbs.  to  44  lbs.  After  finding  this  discrepancy  I  had  them  cheek  the  balancing 
of  the  wheels  and  found  them  all  unbalanced  (and  one  wheel  with  a  defective 
lire)  1  called  Mr.  de  Ovies,  manager  of  Sears- Roebuck  and  reported  to  him 
what  I  had  found,  lie  sent  two  tire  specialist  and  the  wheels  were  checked 
again.  They  reported  to  Air.  do  Ovies  saying  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
wheels  or  tires,  I  did  not  hear  from  Mr.  de  Ovies  so  1  called  him.  He  advised 
me  what  the  Inspectors  had  reported  and  I  insisted  on  him  checking  it  further 
He  mentioned  that  the  Master  Alignment  Co.  could  be  wrong  so  I  recommended 
that  we  have  some  other  reliable  company  check  them.  He  made  an  appoint  - 
ment  with  Lord  Tire  Co,  and  we  had  them  cheeked  again.  They  reported  the 
same  conditions  as  the  Master  Alignment  Co.  They  refused  to  give  a  written 
report  as  thev  did  not  want  to  get  involved.  Mr.  de  Ovies  admitted  verbally 
that  the  tires  and  wheels  were  as  the  Master  Alignment  Co.  reported.  I  de¬ 
livered  the  car  to  the  Sears-Roebuck  tire  department,  I  bought  a  new  tire  to 
replace  the  defective  one  and  the  special  tire  inspector  balanced  the  wheels. 
I  held  the  defective  tire  until  the  settlement  was  made  for  my  trouble  mid 

turned  It  over  to  them.  , 

On  Nov,  22.  1SMI5  mv  brother  S,  E.  Molpus  purchased  a  set  of  tires  for  his 
Rambler  from  Sears-Roebuck  without  my  knowledge.  They  charged  him  for 
the  tires  and  the  balancing  of  the  wheels.  Due  to  my  previous  experience  with 
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tMs  company,  my  brother  gave  me  the  authority  to  have  the  tires  cheeked.  I 
delivered  the  ear  to  Master  Alignment  Co.  and  they  cheeked  and  found  the  wheels 
out  of  balance.  I  notified  Mr.  de  Ovies  of  the  circumstances.  He  made  an 
appointment  with  Grady  Buiek  Co.  to  check  the  wheels.  Their  balancing  me¬ 
chanic  verbally  admitted  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  de  Ovies  and  myself  that  the 
wheels  were  unbalanced  and  that  the  light  front  and  left  front  tires  may  he 
defective.  They  refused  to  give  a  written  report  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  want  to  get  involved,  Mr.  de  Odes  admitted  that  this  was  tlieir  reason. 
Mr.  de  Ovies  then  made  an  appointment  with  Cain  Wheel  and  Alignment  Co.  to 
inspect  the  wheels  and  tires  and  give  a  written  report.  They  found  three  of  the 
wheels  unbalanced  and  did  not.  give  the  original  written  report  in  regards  to 
the  condition  of  the  tires  as  they  admitted  they  did  not  specialize  in  tire  In¬ 
spection.  Mr.  de  Ovies  was  not  present  at  this  inspection  so  I  requested  and 
received  from  Cain  Go.  a  copy  of  the  report.  1  later  received  another  copy  from 
Sears-Roebnck  with  revisions  made  by  Cain  Co.  at  the  request  of  Mr.  de  Ovies. 
I  refused  to  accept  the  Inspection  due  to  the  equipment  used  and  the  procedure 
taken  by  the  Inspector  and  the  fraudulant  changes  In  the  inspection  report.  31  r. 
de  Ovies  requested  a  specialized  tire  man  from  his  Atlanta  office;  31  r.  John  W. 
Cleary,  to  come  to  Mobile  and  arrange  for  the  official  inspection  of  the  tires. 
He  arranged  with  the  Shoemaker  Alignment  Co.  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  de 
Dries  they  checked  the  two  front  wheels.  We  made  an  appointment  for  the  next 
day  to  check  the  hack  wheels.  The  Shoemaker  Co.  admitted  that  they  did  not 
have  the  equipment  and  did  not  specialize  in  the  inspection  of  tires,  3Ir.  Cleary 
and  I  reported  the  next  morning  for  the  back  wheel  inspection.  Mr.  de  Ovles 
was  not  present  and  I  refused  the  inspection  until  he  was  available.  I  heard 
nothing  from  Sears-Roebnck  for  five  days  at  which  time  I  received  a  report  m 
the  two  front  wheels  which  was  completely  contrary  to  the  inspections  by  the 
other  three  companies.  I  called  Mr.  de  Ovles  and  advised  him  of  the  .situation 
and  said  that  I  refused  to  accept  it  as  a  final  inspection  due  to  the  procedure 
made  and  knowledge  of  the  tire  inspection  admitted.  At  the  present  date  of 
March  14.  ISXlfl  three  months  after  purchasing  the  tires,  I  have  received  no 
satisfaction  from  Sears- Knob  tick,  Mr.  de  Ovies  admits  that  the  wheels  were  out 
of  line  but  has  not  proven  that  the  tires  are  in  salable  condition. 

On  Dec.  20,  1905  my  battery  went  dead  at  9  o'clock  at  night.  My  brother 
brought  a  jumper  cable  and  started  my  car  and  1  drove  home  and  parked  the  car. 
Tbe  next  morning  I  called  different  battery  companies  in  regards  to  prices  of  new 
batteries.  Bears -Roebuck  gave  me  the  best  quotation  so  I  drove  to  their  buttery 
department  to  have  my  battery  checked.  31  r.  Richard  Richardson  removed  the 
battery  from  my  car  to  a  battery  testing  bench,  tested  and  reported  that  #1  and 
#2  cells  were  bad  and  that  I  needed  a  new  buttery.  I  requested  that  he  check  It 
again  to  be  sure  and  he  reported  the  same  results.  I  proceeded  to  talk  to  him  in 
regards  to  a  new  battery.  Then  n  31  r.  Melvin  Ha  11  ford  rushed  over  from  the 
office  and  checked  the  battery.  He  said  that  he  found  the  battery  O.R.  but 
needed  recharging,  I  asked  him  to  recharge  it  for  me  but  was  advised  by  him 
Uml:  Sears-Roebuck  did  not  charge  batteries.  The  buttery  was  strong  enough 
to  start  my  car  so  I  drove  to  a  IL  F.  Goodrich  Co.  on  Spring!) ill  Ave,  They 
cheeked  the  battery  to  be  O.K,  but  needed  a  charge.  They  charged  the  battery 
and  as  of  to-day  March  11,  IfKh!  the  battery  has  proven  perfect  and  should  last  a 
number  of  months,  I  do  not  know  how  many  batteries  arc  sold  by  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  by  faulty  equipment  of  irresponsible  i>er sound  but  there  should  be  some 
regulation  to  protect  ua  owners  from  this  type  of  treatment. 

After  rending  of  my  experience  yen  may  think  that  I  have  a  grudge  of  some 
kind  against  Sears -Roebuck.  This  is  far  from  being  the  truth  even  tho  they  can 
be  considered  the  strongest  example  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  considered  one 
of  the  largest  distributors  of  tires  in  this  world,  it  just  happens  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  with  them  and  other  tire  balancing  and  alignment  companies  came  after 
your  hill  before  Congress  was  publicized.  If  I  had  proof  of  the  experience  I  have 
had  from  the  time  I  started  driving  a  car  to  the  publication  of  your  intent,  1 
would  Hare  to  write  a  hook  larger  than  an  average  novel.  The  automobile  in¬ 
surance  companies  of  America  could  also  write  you  an  enlightening  report  on 
their  knowledge  of  automobile  tires  and  their  importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
automobile  users  of  the  I'nited  States. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  you  this  knowledge  I  have  and  hope 
that  It  will  he  helpful  in  the  investigation,  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  In 
bringing  about  an  administration  or  a  bureau  to  protect  the  American  motorist. 

Sincerely, 


C.  E.  Molfus. 
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Retire  safety  bill,  S.  2609. 


St,  Loris,  Mo.,  Apr  it  JJ,  1966. 


Hon.  Obex  Harris. 

Chuirmun,  Mouse  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee ,  House  of  Kepre* 
xenial  ives,  W  waiting  ton, 

Dear  Mr.  Harris:  Tile  writer  is  responsible  to  his  employer  for  41  counties  of 
school  districts*  as  well  m  some  160  Catholic  atul  Lutheran  parochial  schools. 
There  are  376  school  districts  in  my  41  counties. 

I  cannot  And  anyone  who  is  not  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  law  that  will  make  it  a 
simple  process  to  determine  just  what  sort  of  an  automobile  tire  you  are  acquir¬ 
ing  in  the  open  market  for  an  an  to  mobile  or  school  bus. 

Mr.  Homer  Fulbright  who  lives  at  712  Spring  Street  In  Searcy,  Arkansas  covers 
the  Whole  State  of  Arkansas  for  our  company,  lie  told  me  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
our  company  that  we  wouldn’t  hare  to  worry  when  this  hill  got  into  your  com¬ 
mittee  .  ♦  .  that  you  would  take  care  of  all  of  the  school  administrators  charged 
with  the  safe  transportation  of  our  school  students  who  ride  buses.  And  he  said 
you  were  a  friend  of  little  people  like  the  writer  who  may  be  proficient  in  other 
flelils  but  are  helpless  in  choosing  a  safe  auto  tire. 

This  letter  comes  to  you  with  great  respect  and  the  sincere  request  that  you 
please  do  everything  in  your  power  to  see  to  it  that  this  bill  will  get  your  early 
attention  and  support. 

1  am  driving  a  19015  station  wagon.  Samples  of  maps  and  globes  are  not  heavy 
materials.  But  I  experienced  two  blowouts  on  this  car  before  I  had  gone  6000 
mites.  Fortunately,  both  times  they  were  on  the  rear  wheels. 


Respectfully, 


John  J,  Ton  n  sex,  Sr, 


Roxnoao,  X.G.,  April  28, 1966. 


Chairman  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee, 

17.8,  Congress.  Wash inffton  D.€\ 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  We  the  people  of  the  United  States  certainly  welcome  the 
legislation  proposed  for  automobile  safety,  which  is  long  overdue. 

I  wish  to  add  to  the  list  which  I  hear  mentioned  frequently  one  Item  which 
seems  to  he  very  little  discussed  and  which  is  vitally  important.  This  item  in- 
volves  the  front  end  alignment  of  automobiles.  The  present  construction  of 
automobile  alignment  is  so  frail  that  almost  any  kind  of  an  ordinary  bump  or  lick 
would  knock  the  automobile  out  of  line.  This  causes  tires  to  wear  out  on  the 
edge  and  often  can  cause  serious  trouble  before  the  owner  knows  about  it.  The 
older  cars  formerly  built  usually  were  well  lined  up  and  gave  no  trouble  of  note, 
it  Is  the  modern  built  cars  that  are  put  out  like  this. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  this  danger  which  is  u  serious  one  and  an 
expensive  one.  It  probably  would  not  cost  the  automobile  manufacturers  any 
more  to  do  a  good  job  unless  they  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  rubber 


companies. 

Thanking  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 


T.  Jule  Warren, 


Coronado,  Calve.,  Map  6.  1966. 


Hon,  Harley  O.  Staggers,  _  m  ,  _  * 

Chairman.  House  Commerce  Committee.  House  Office  Building*  Washington^  DA 7, 


Dear  Congressman  Staggers:  According  to  this  morning's  press  reports,  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  of  which  you  are  Chairman  is  researching  safety  of 
motor  vehicles.  Among  several  things  that,  I  have  noted  in  driving  since  191(1 
a  few  stand  out  as  badly  neglected  and  so  far  as  I  have  observed  are  not  being 

studied  now,  _  ^ 

H )  I  drive  ft  great  deal  with  my  wife  beside  me  as  a  passenger.  W  e  both  use 
safety  belts:  have  for  some  ten  years.  But  recently  I  asked  her  what  she 
would  do  if  I  were  to  black  out  suddenly,  perhaps  die,  which  at  73  years  of  age 
would  not  surprise  anybody.  Her  reply  was,  **What  could  I  do?'’  I  have  two 
cars,  a  1954  Ford  Sedan  and  a  1963  International  Travel  all,  a  station  wagon. 
On  each  the  ignition  switch  is  on  my  left ;  she  could  not  possibly  reach  It. 

(2)  Each  cur  has  manual  choke,  I  told  her  that  In  emergency  to  pull  the 
choke,  which  is  centrally  located  on  the  instrument  panel,  which  would  kill  the 
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engine.  A  poor  substitute  for  a  centrally  located  Ignition  switch  which  would 
be  both  more  positive  and  rapid  in  action.  Many  cans  do  not  have  a  manual 
choke  so  a  passenger  could  not  stop  a  car  without  unfastening  his  safety  belt, 
a  particularly  dangerous  procedure  at  such  a  lime,  and  ranching  clear  over 
the  driver  to  the  switch.  In  elapsed  time  tragedy  could  well  occur, 

(3)  In  each  car  the  parking  or  emergency  brake  is  on  the  left  side  of  the 
driver.  In  the  Ford  it  is  a  hand-brake,  in  the  Travel  all  it  is  foot  applied. 
Neither  could  be  reached  by  the  passenger,  especially  in  the  latter.  In  cars 
with  automatic  or  overdrive  transmissions  compression  has  little  braking  effect 
as  contrasted  to  cars  with  manuaL  ■‘stick-shift”,  so  upon  elimination  of  driver 
control  from  any  cause,  such  cars  would  he  a  long  time  stopping  simply  from 
lack  of  engine  propulsion ;  on  a  down  grade  they  would  continue  as  Jong  ns 
the  grade  continued. 

Neither  of  these  deficiencies  in  safety  is  necessary.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  any  car  I  owned  did  not  have  both  Ignition  switch  and  hand-brake 
between  driver  and  passenger.  The  switch  on  a  Chevrolet  I&55  pickup  truck  I 
own  is  in  the  center,  the  brake,  unfortunately  on  the  left  side. 

<3>  And  speaking  of  brakes:  On  modem  cars  with  hydraulic  brakes,  a  failure 
at  any  one  off  many  vulnerable  points  on  such  a  system,  a  flexible  line,  couplings, 
master  or  brake  cylinders,  throws  such  a  system  completely  out  of  function  .  .  . 
I  know  from  one  personal  experience,  and  it  is  a  terrifying  experience,  Indeed, 

Such  equipment  should  be  modified  at  least  as  follows: 

(a)  Two  master  cylinders,  one  for  front  brakes,  the  other  for  the  rear 
brakes.  This  Is  being  done,  I  believe,  on  a  few  cars  now. 

(&)  An  arrangement  so  that  when  the  foot-brake  went  too  far  to  the 
floor  hoard,  indicating  trouble  with  the  hydraulic  brakes,  It  pulled  taut 
on  the  cable  of  the  hand  brake  placing  it  in  effect.  That  was  used  for  some 
years  on  one  car,  no  longer  produced;  the  name  I  forget  but  it  was  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Terraplane,  also. 

(4)  Turn  signals  as  used  today  are  anything  hut  dependable.  Cars  go  for 
miles  along  the  highway  indicating  a  turn,  with  no  turn  Intended,  The  little  turn 
Indicator  lights  are  almost  invisible  In  daytime,  and  to  see  require  taking  the 
driver's  eyes  off  the  road,  a  dangerous  procedure.  The  lights  on  the  instrument 
panel  of  both  my  Ford  and  Travel  a  LI  serve  little  useful  purpose.  The  clicks  of 
the  blinker  may  be  heard  in  a  quite  environment,  with  windows  closed.  Mostly 
they  are  inaudible. 

In  my  Travelall  I  have  placed  a  small  tow  resistance  relay  In  series  with  the 
wiring  to  the  turn  signals.  When  that  relay  Is  clicking  as  the  turn  signals 
Operate  it  can  be  heard  all  over  that  big  sedan,  I  must  confess  that  even  that 
does  not  always  register  In  my  mind  as  soon  as  it  should.  But  it  is  far  better 
than  the  blinking  lights  on  the  instrument  panel.  If  good  strong  lights  were 
pi  a  ceil  high  above  the  instrument  panel,  close  to  the  line  of  sight  in  driving,  they 
would  be  of  great  value,  coupled  with  loud  clicking  devices. 

On  the  Ford,  with  120,000  miles  on  it.  I  do  not  exi>ect  to  keep  it  long,  nor  do  I 
use  it  much,  so  have  not  made  a  relay  for  it 

I  have  seen  much  confusion  and  many  close  calls  from  turn  signal  falsification. 

<51  High  dividers  between  traffic  lanes  in  different  directions  have  virtue. 
Tlie  low  curbs.  6  to  H  inches  high,  are  a  serious  menace,  A  driver  striking  the 
low  curb  a  glancing  blow  by  getting  too  close,  cannot  always  hold  direction 
against  the  great  yank  aga  inst  his  left  front  wheel  and  I  believe  this  is  a  common 
cause  of  a  car  suddenly,  for  no  other  apparent  reason,  jumping  the  divider  and 
crashing  headon  into  traffic  in  the  opposite  direction. 

You  may  have  considered  all  of  the  above  thoughts.  If  so,  I  am  glad.  If  not, 
I  hope  your  Committee  will  do  so. 

Respectfully, 


JOHlt  E.  Waters. 

Captain ,  USNB  (Retired),  of  Line. 


(Whereupon,  at  11:35  a.m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded.) 
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